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jirf)jj:ross rcei'iitly jiukIo hy Coloni/.ulioii, :is a (I’jesiion 
of public interest, cannot have esoa[)eil tlic least attentive 
observer. That progress lias been rapid as well as steady ; and 
may b(‘ measured from month to month as well as i'nmi year to 
year. (-oloiuzatioii has been the subject ot‘ numberless books and 
pamphlets, and has afforded a frc(j[uent topic to the periodical 
press. I’ublic mootings have been held in many parts of 
England; tracts have been cireulatcd; the attention ol' Barlhi- 
mciit has been again and again dirocted to it: in short all those 
signs have been exhibited which commonly precede s<»m(; im- 
porUint legislative proceeding. Yet hitherto legislation has done 
VOL. XCI. NO. CLXXXni, Ji 
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but little in the matter: and the question is ])racticallv much 
■where it was bcf'oi'e the motion of the late laincntotl ^Ir. Charles 
Buller, or even before tlie earlier exertions of Mr. AVihiiot 
Horton. There are still pci*sons who deny tluit we sulfer 
from a redundant pojmlation; but a larger number are (con¬ 
tented to affirm that its removal would prove too arduous and 
costly an enterprise. The former class arc the loudest in tlielr 
opposition to colonization, the latter arc the more efficient. It 
is well known, how^ever, that mere difficulties of detail often 
retard the introduction ol’ measures of obvious necessity. This 
luis been the case with the question of Sanitary lieform, and witii 
th<3 yet more momentous question of Education : but such diffi- 
(julties diminish as they anc looked in the face, and vanish 
when closely confroiited; so that, when the great measure, 
which has a hundred times been pronounced to be alike desirable 
and impracticable, is at last carried, men ask, as in the story of 
Columbus’s egg, where the difficulty lay? Achievements hi the 
political, like discoveries in the sdentific world, arc for tla^ 
most ])art licrakled by prccurslve signs; and we have already 
bad on the subjetet of Colonization those dawnlights which ])rog- 
nosticato the day. 

Nor (can we at all wonder at the growing interest with 
wdiicli this topic is regjinled. The kindred subject orPaiiperisni 
has for a long scries of years engrossed a largo share of ]»ublic 
attention; but, Ircqueutly as it lias been the theme of the phi¬ 
losopher and the economist, no efficient remedy lias as yt;t bi'<ai 
devised. We can 1ra^el at the mte of fifty miles an liour. ami 
s(md intelligence a thousand miles in a minute; ■we have not. been 
able, however,to outstrip paiqierisin. AVealtli has accumulated: 
social improvements have been carrual out; and jiolitieal eimngcs 
luive taken })]ace, only less than revolution; but our national 
Genius yet stands i cbuked before the one gaunt jihantom wliicl! 
meets it on every path of triumph. A icAV years ago paiqierlsm 
thn'atcned to swallow iqi all property : the Poor-law v.as 
ameuded, and the di.scasc in some measure checked; but jiaii- 
perism has again for several years been cn llie increase. In 
Ireland distress has passed into famine, occasioned hy the loss 
of the ]>otato; and all that Las been done for that country 
has failed to avert an unprecedented morlallty, an enormous 
destruction of j)ro])orly, and (the (ajiisequencc of .'<ucli cala¬ 
mities) a deep-.'^eated and widc-sproad tliscontcnt. The ])otato 
was the sta])Ie. of Irish agriculture, as cotton is that (tf the ma¬ 
nufactures of Lancasliii-f. AVhat would be the consecpience, 
if a less ai]a.Iog(uis tci tl'.at which Irclaud has sustained were 
to deprive England, oi' her cliicf nKiniifaelurir.g material V It is 
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imf)()ssibln not to ask onrselves, if pauperism continues to In¬ 
crease at a period of comparative tranquillity,—while our cotn- 
inercc tliJiies, and our unfinished railroads employ industrial 
armies, what may wc not expc<‘,t at those periods of disaster from 
which no wisdom can secure us? In what would tlicn consist 
our defence? Certainly not in any of those conyulsive political 
■chanj^es, which are rendered abortive by the same discontent 
that produces them. 

‘ Sliavly comes a liuiigry people, as a lion, creeping iiigljcr. 

Glares at one tlial nods and winks beliiiid a slowly dyinj*; liic.’ 

When the Ciilamity is upon us, it may he too late to provide 
fur our salety. 

Ibit It is not oidy Avlien avo contemplate Englisli or Irisli 
jtjiupcrism, that avc are reminded of the dangers arising froin 
llie pressure of population on the means of siilisLstcnec?. ']'hns(i 
dangers arc illustrated hy the condition of half Europe at 
the ])rcsent day. We are far indeed from asserting that the 
recent Avars of nation against nation, and of class against, 
class, liave been produced by tliat cause alone. Other ageneies 
we knoAv' liavc been at work; But all otlier evil iuflneneos 
assuredly Aveni aggravated by that clironie discontent Ajhich 
gives ])iausibility inen to such agitators as the .Bed Kcpidj- 
iieans of Ikiris, and to sucli philosophers tfi? her Socialists. 
Each of tlu; three French Bovolutions affected all Eiiro|ie; 
but the disastrous infection of the last, sjAvead over tiie Conti- 
neni as flame spreads over the dry grass of tlie prairie. Foi* 
s(» Icrrlhlc an ex(dternent there'must liavc been predisposing 
causes; ainl the chief, avc may assume, among those* causes, 
was th(^ galling uneasiness wliicli frebs a pojmlation 1 (m> closely 
packed to find an easy subsistence. In llie Cnited Stales 
and in Itussia, two countries AAath few points of resemblance, 
tlua’c is <mo thing in common — a territory sufficient fin* all: 
asul in each there is a common absence of those signs Avliich 
forel)i»d(! a social war. In the revolution of Fehrnarv, on the 
other hand, it is Avoll known how largely the unemployed 
1al)onrers of Fnris contributed to the overthrow of the monarch v. 
Neither the niiuutc subdivision of ]>roperty, nor the boasted 
field Avhicli Algeria had long snp])licd to the ‘ enieuticrs’ of 
France, lua* the slow rate at which for several years her pojm- 
lation liml been advancing, nor yet the growing power of tliat 
middle fdass Avhose interests arc identified with peace, were 
siiiiicicnt to avert* a revolution, the first effect of whii-h was 
to increase distress tenfold, ilealcd populations are always 
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at tlie mercy of accidents; and in tlie body politic, a scratch 
.may be fatal, — if the blood be diseased. 

It 13 not, liowcvcr, our intention to enlarge on either the 
political or the economical danpjers of pan|>erisni. Its Moral 
evils lie deeper; and for that reason, perliaps, have attracted 
less general attention. Had the insidious nature of those evils 
been duly appreciated, more energetic efforts would, (loiil)tless, 
before now have been made to remove the disease from which 
they spring. At so large a subject, we can hut glance. But we 
must be allowed to say a word on those moral relations at the 
very centre of our being, on which all others rest. In a nation 
vitiated and enfeebled by permanent pauperism, the domestic 
ties, if they can be said truly to exist, arc too often reversed 
from their natural offices. We speak now of paniici'ism as it 
affects civilised communities. We have all licard of tlic Indian 
mother who day by day carried her dead child tlirouuh tli(3 frozen 
woods, and niglit after night, suspended Ins cradle of reeds upon 
the branches beneath whicli she slept,— and nowhere could fix 
upon a spot in which to bury him! Among barbarous tribes, 
nature, which lias neither been elevated nor vitiated by the con¬ 
ventions of society, may thus vindicate her rights to the last. 
But with those who arc surrounded by a pros])crity which they 
may not sliJii*c, and upbraided by rospcctaliilitics sharply con¬ 
trasted with thcii* squalor, tlie case is far otherwise. ^I'he children 
of the actual pauper, habituated to the workhouse, may he no 
hindrance to him. They are orphans already. But for every 
actual pauper there arc many paupers In expectation ; and it is In 
this fact that the most malignant evil of paiqicrism lies. If a man 
be still struggling upon the inclined plane beneath which lies that 
form of dependence which neither affection nor reciprocal sc:’vice 
redeems, his children are his chier enemies. They arc the chains 
about his feet, and the reproach before his eyes. He feels that if 
tliey did not exist he would be free; he could seek employment 
elsewhere; he could have the hill-side if not the valley; and if 
nothing belonged to him, he would at least belong to himself. 
Nor is this the worst. It is in the moral part of Ins being 
that he suffers most; and the less degraded he is, the more 
must he suffer. His wife and his children can but remind him 
of engagements unfulfilled and trusts betrayed. In that career 
of courage and of virtue, tlie dignity of which is perhaps greatest 
wlien exhibited in humble life, his sons and his daughters can 
have no part. They have been defrauded even of their oppor¬ 
tunities,—and have miserably ‘lost the race they never ran.’ 
The gin-shop, if it can shelter him from their looks, their words, 
or their silence, is his quietest asylum. For the wounds which 
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the heart inflicts on itself, the heart takes a terrible revenge. 
Whether it be assailed wittingly or unwittingly, it anna itself 
against its persecutors, in hostility or in indiflerencc. The ofl- 
spring of the inferior animals are bound to them by no abiding 
tie. Too often the offspring of paupers arc as little loved, tht)iigh 
less easily cast oft‘. 'L'hey came undcsired; they rciuaincd to 
oppress and insult; they never looked like children;—from 
infancy they Avere lawless as manhood, and querulous as old age; 
they grew up a greater burden to themselves than to otliers. 
Love, it is said, is ‘ stronger than death’: Jt is not stronger than 
jiaupcrisni. Not long since public attention was atti*act(iil, h ss 
pointedly, perhaps, than it would once have been, by the case 
of a mother avIio had successively murdered every (me <»!' lier 
children, iq)plying arsenic to the breast which they sucked 1 Nlic 
betrayed no signs of remorse; remarking merely that slie had 
saved her children from the troubles she had herself ciiduriul. 
TJic aberrations of crime, like those of madness, are ort(;n 
oininonsillustrations of tendencies still held in check. Jhit even 
liad that wrctelied woman restricted her wickedness within sal’ei* 
bounds, those children could never have been to her as cliildreii. 

II' tiiat one of the afl’eetions wliicli is most proj)ped by in- 
stiiic.t, can l)e thus subverted; if parents can, at pori(»ds of dis¬ 
tress, neglect their children to the death, or at 2 >eTiods of large 
employment can live in sloth upon tiicir labour, dcfiauding them 
oi' rest iuid education, it is impossible that the other human 
relations should cscaj)c the corruj)tion. Children whose j)ar(aits 
have not loved or ruled them Avith a true, i)arental heart, Avill, 
at the hearth itself, look round for parents in vain. Meu and 
Avomen are no doubt visible and 2)alj>ablo beings; but there is 
nothing in their merely outward semblance by AA'hich Father ur 
Mother, bi’otlicr or sister, can truly recognised. As avcH might 
we endeaA'^our to look beyond the mead, the lawn, and the Avood, 
and behold our country, Avith the bodily eye alone. These sacred 
relations belong not to the material Avorld; tlie senses t;ike no 
cognisance of them: Like all things of iiiAA'ard significance and 
permanent Avorth, avc discern them only through the immaterial 
part of our nature — the affections, the moral sense, and re¬ 
ligious faith. A child no more beholds an earthly than a 
heavenly parent, merely Avith the outward eye; but his heart 
inherits a belief in each ; and Avith each he becomes acquainted 
through outward signs and symbols. Without a parental heart, 
a parent may be to his children as a relieving officer, or a 
schooliniister, or a gaoler, or a guardian, or the union of all 
these: but a father he cannot be; and not shoAving himself as 
such, all the devout impulses of filial love, reverence, and awe 
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must shrink back rebuked, and die in the bosom of tlie child. 
With the jjarental the fraternal tie is simultaneously relaxed; 
and the petty emulations of childhood, like the petty emulations 
of manhood, soon convert brethren into rivals. Where there 
is no feeling of kin, there will be no true feeling of kindness, 
though tliere may exist capricious likings as well as dislikes. The 
sanctities of home, like other sanctities, are at best too easily 
secularised; and a household Mdiich lias never lieon swayed by 
n genuine spirit of parental love, is as a M'orld would be Avithout 
a ruling Providence or a God. 

Wc have remai’kcd that, in comparison Avith yet graver 

calamities, a disproportionate importance lias sometimes been 

attached to tlic political evils of pauperism. And yet the most 

important of them lias seldom been regarded. Wc allude to 

the decay of Patriotism. Insubordination and discontent are 

dangers Avhich at least admit of being distinctly scanned, if not 

permaiicutly repressed. A decline in the patriotic sentiment is 

an injury more dmigcrous because more insidious. Negative 

evils arc ever those Avliieh least admit of cure. With the do- 

% 

mostic affcotions that patriotic sentiment, Avliich encompasses 
and unites the great family ol* tlie nation, must, at all times, 
proportionably decline. We hear little now of that cosmopolite 
philoso])hy, once popular, Avhich inveighed against the narrow¬ 
ness of the domestic aflcctions as inconsistent with patriotism, 
and against patriotism itself as a limitation of Avhat man slioiild 
cultivate — universal philanthroi>y. Tlic old truth has fought 
its Avay liack again into the light; and few uoav deny that it is 
through these narroAver and deeper channels that tlie human 
sympatliies advance in their course, till they overfloAv and fer¬ 
tilise Avider ficlils. What is it that makes a man’s country 
sacred to him? The fact that it is the enlarged and multiplied 
image of his ehildliood’s home. We call our country or 

fatherland, because, Avith a paternal providence, it had provided 
for our earliest Avmits, before avc ourselves became acquainted 
with them ; and because, Avith a paternal discipline, it continues 
to marshal the order of our lives and duties. Tlic cliarit,lcs 
of neighbourly life, the genial enjoyments of friendly society; — 
nay the amenities of hill and dale, and the stillness of sheltered 
nooks,—whctlier confessionals of tlic heart, cells for study, 
or retreats Avhcnce youthful aspirations direct their steadiest 
flight; — these things, together witli tlic manners of our country, 
her traditions, and her language, enter into our constitution like 
a mothers milk, and disperse themselves through the remotest 
currents of our being: But such associations Avould haA^c no 
centre to cling to, if llie great idea of Country had not already 
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grown up in us beside the domestic heartli; — and that idea 
will be realised, only in pi’oj)ortion as the filial and parental 
relations have been realised. The fraternal tie not less flings its 
glorified reflection upon the farthest horizon of our native land. 
Our fellow countrymen arc our brethren, not in name only, 
but in truth; and it may, without profaneneSvS, bo said, that he 
who does not love his brother whom he hath seen, can hardly 
love his country which he hath not seen. 

There arc other influences likewise which aid in building up 
the patriotic sentiment. — But they too proceed mainly from 
the moral sense and from the imagination ; both of which have 
a chance of being hurried and hustled out of the world, by the 
selfishness and want of leisure which accompany over-popula¬ 
tion, and the high-pressure system it gives rise to. Morallv, a 
man is attached to his country by the l)enefits she has conferred 
on him,—by the large degree in which his daily toils, if rightly 
directed, subserve her interests and promote lier greatness,—and 
by the fact, that it is in and through lier that Providence lias 
bestowed uj)on him bis place in universal being, here and here¬ 
after. But what benefit has his country bestowed on the Pauper ? 
She feeds liiin,—and loathes him. Not seldom her best intended 


charities produce or add to bis degradation; her most neeilfill 
restrictions in the exercise of such charity, entail u])on him 
privation and insult: finall)'^, she buries him. Ilow has he pro¬ 
moted her welfare in return ? 11c has added to her burdeiis, 
detracted from her glory, and ])reyed upon lier strength, 
lie has been, at best, the weed cumbering her garden, arul the 
moth fretting her garment. What cause lias he to be grateful 


to her for the part which she has given liim in existence V 


Will 


he not rather say with our first parent: 


‘ Did I request tlicc, Maker, from my clay 
To mould mo man ?’ 


And assuredly the imagination will, in liis case, as little as the 
moral sense, minister to patriotism. lie who is a blot on liis 
country’s present well-being, can liavc no care for her past or 
future gi‘catncss. From that high imaginative fcllowsbij) wliich 
binds together, throughout the In’oadths of space and tiic long 
succession of time, the children of one sea-girt isle, lie was ex¬ 
communicated, before he was bom. As well might the mildew 
claim to be the leaf, as he claim a place, from the lowest root 
to the topmost spray, in his country’s tree of honour. 


It is the wide diffusion of pauperism, as well as the depth 
within our personal nature to which it descends, that renders the 
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cure BO difficult. Its economical evils may be limited; but the 
habitudes, tone of sentiment, and mode of perception which 
it engenders, rise from the lower level, and infect all classes 
of society. Those who are themselves morally diseased are 
not the best physicians. They are apt to take indulgent 
views of dangerous symptoms; and good advice, especially if 
founded on pecuniary considerations, does not always come 
with a good grace from those ^vho, in the estimate of the party 
receiving it, may be pleading for their pockets. 

We have heard of innumerable plans for meeting the evil; — 
home colonies—the allotment system—the settlement of paupers 
on waste lands; but such plans have ever proved fallacious or 
wholly insufficient, when compared with the magnitude and pro¬ 
gress of the evil. Still wilder schemes are broached. Quadri¬ 
lateral communities and social parallelograms lia^e been devised, 
by philosophers whose mathematical skill has not yet succeeded 
in squaring the circle of existence. A more rational solution of 
the problem has a very different class of men for its advocates; 
their reliance is on abstinence from, or on the postjwnemciit of, 
marriage. That imprudent marriages arc always objectionable, 
not only on economical, but on moral grounds, is abundantly cer¬ 
tain ; but there is surely no inconsistency between tliis proposition 
and another not less important, — namely, that when prudent 
marriages commonly mean marriages unnaturally deferred, so¬ 
ciety must be in a state not favourable to virtue or to hap])incss. 
The proposed remedy, however, need not, at present, be dis¬ 
cussed, in any point of view except that of its practicability {\iid 
sufficiency. In times of actual famine, both population and 
marriages will be rapidly diminished, without the aid of any 
advice. As to the effect of such counsels at other times, wo 
may form some judgment from the fact, that perseycringly as 
they have been bestowed during the last half century, tlicy 
have been but sparingly acted on, where needed most. Tlic 
amount of the evil is itself one rciison why it cannot thus 
alone be remedied. The prudential check, as recommended, 
supposes a high standard of life: while one effect of our large 
population is, that wc sink to a low one. Among men 
habituated to privation or dependence, all but the jiecessarics 
of life will be classed among unattainable luxuries. Life Is 
short, but social suffering is long; and the traveller cannot 
afford to wait for the only refuge open to him, till the stream 
of national pauperism has flowed past. The ‘ hope deferred ’ 
is not the hope that makes the heart strong; and wdicn no 
other comforts exist for. a man, he is driven upon the most 
sacred, although at the risk of desecrating them. One of the 
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evils of a depressed condition is, that lending itsdf alike to 
indolence and recklessness, it surrenders to the impulse of the 
moment, and renounces that graver happiness which sows that 
it may reap. In Ireland, as we shall see hereafter, it is in the 
most wretched districts that population has hitherto advanced 
most rapidly. In Switzerland and Lombardy, on the other 
liand, in which there exists, not a mere labouring population, but 
a class of i)easant proprietors, and generally a comfortable yeo¬ 
manry, the rate of incresise has been slow. Frugality^ fore¬ 
sight, and self-denial, whatever place they may occupy in the 
scale of virtues, are qualities not produced in any country by 
poverty and wretchedness. In other words, tlic high standard 
of life by which population is to be kept in due projH»vtiou 
with the means of subsistence, must be a standard which ac¬ 
tually exists, and not one which we simply wish to exist. 
‘Cannot people,’ it will be asked, ‘be educated to it?’ The 
instruction of schools may improve, but can neither reverse 
nor supersede, the far more efficient education which comes from 
daily life. A man is educated by every thing he sees and hears, 
from the time he wakens to the time lie goes to sleep: and so 
long as tlio tKiining of daily habits and of social relations leads 
directly to pauperism, tlie best that can be hoped from a merely 
literary education is, that it will not drive a chronic disease to a 
l)rcmaturc and perilous crisis. 

A remedial measure, of late powerfully advocated among us, 
is the creation of a class of peasant proprietors. Such a scheme 
has much to recommend it, and on many grounds. Whether it 
niiglit or might not lead to the most reproductive invcistineiit of 
capital, it would not only increase the security of property by 
widening its basis, but it would elevate the condition of tlio 
people, by breeding up an important class in habits of dignified 
yet unambitious independence. Such a class cannot, however, 
any more than an order of nobility, be created by a fiat of the 
State, It must win its spurs. Most desirable indeed is it to 
remove all obstacles to its existence, — all impediments, for 
instance, to the sale of estates in small portions, thus enabling 
the frugal and self-denying to invest their savings in land. The 
first requisites for the success of such a class must be energy and 
agricultural skill. Their peculiar position as proprietors, would, 
of itself, foster either industry or indolence, according as the one 
quality or the other preponderated in the parties; and if, there¬ 
fore, instead of gaining that position in the course of a fair rival- 
ship between the small and the large capitalist, they were suddenly 
and arbitrarily raised by the interference of the State, conse¬ 
quences the reverse of those hoped for would probably ensue,— 
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coDBequences more analogous to those which have been witnessed 
in Ireland in the case of old and immoderately long leases. This 
is especially to be remembered, when schemes are put forward 
binding together the establishment of peasant proprietors with 
the redamation by the State of Irish waste lands. The en¬ 
deavour to effect two objects together would be likely in this 
instance, as in many others, to prove incompatible with the 
right execution of either. The new proprietors would be ex¬ 
posed to the severest trial in being planted upon wild land, ever 
apt to relapse into heath and swamp; and they would at the 
same time be deprived of those incitements and aids which, were 
they scattered among the community at large, they would derive 
from the example of their neighbours. Moreover, the lands in 
question would not, even after a vast expenditure of capital, be 
capable, according to ordinary calculation, of sustaining more 
than half a million of persons: and it is to be borne in mind 
that, if peasant properties be not small indeed, their first ten¬ 
dency must bo to stimulate the increase of numbers, however 
at a later period they may restrict it. 

Let us look the evil then, boldly in the face; for thus only can 
we ^istimate the magnitude of the remedies required. It advances 
with our prosperity, until our moral * writers speak with bitter 
scorn of that ' enchanted gold ’ which makes all things barren. 
It advances with our growing knowledge, until our philoso¬ 
phers t confess with remorse, that ‘ hitherto it is questionable 

* if all the mechanical inventions yet made have lightened the 

* day’s toil of any human being.’ It advances with our poli¬ 
tical reforms, the latest of which leaves behind a discontent 
the more dangerous because less capable of being appeased. 
It advances in ^pite of our efforts to promote the cause of 
relinon and of education. One new church is built where four 
mi^t seem necessaiy; and yet it remains half empty: new 
schools spring up day by day; yet so rapid is the increase 
of crime that how to dispose of criminals, now that the colonies 
refuse to feed on our offal, is a question which our most thought¬ 
ful statesmen strive in vain to resolve. So great, in short, is the 
evil, that some economists who solve financial questions on 
‘ the high priori ^pund ’ of theology, refuse to believe it, and 
‘ vindicate the ways ’ of Providence, after a fashion that Pro¬ 
vidence speedily disowns, — by boldly asserting that population 
hos^ not, even in old communities, a tendency to advance more 
rapidly than production. This doctrine finds a readv acceptance 


* Carlyle, CkartUm* 

t John Mill, Frinciples of Political Economy, vol. ii. p. 312. 
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with our natural instincts, which, more wise in the principles 
to which they point than in the application of those principles 
(on which they stumble), affirm that ‘ where God sends mouths 
‘ he will send food;’ but more feelingly experience the truth of 
an adage as old,—that * where there is a back there will be a 
‘ burden; ’ — and often a burden hard to be borne. 

And yet with such errors who would not at first be dis¬ 
posed to sympathise ? The complaint is an old one, that neither 
plague, pestilence, nor famine indicts upon the human race such 
injuries as man inflicts on man. A bitterer irony remains behind, 
in the fact that the most deep-seated of such injuries are not those 
engendered by barbarous hatred and sustained in battle, but those 
which grow up amid civilised communities, in times of peace, 
through the influence of the best affections, and among men 
each one of Avhom desires but to earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow, and to serve his neighbour while he supports him¬ 
self I The paradox is a sad one. No land ever yet complained 
of its too abundant flocks and herds: yet the weight of a 
redundant population may press the very life out of virtue,— 
nay, the very soul out of human nature. Her mines and her 
soil are a nation’s outward strength: yet the strong arras which 
raise the iron and make docile the clay, may, if too numerous, 
pluck down, stone by stone, her most revered institutions, reject 
the gifts Avhich Providence had in store for her, and abase the 
crown of her greatness for ever. Each individual man in the 
community is of more worth than all its material possessions; 
and at his birth his mother, whether in palace or in cottage, may 
well have rejoiced with the joy of the first mother: but it is 
true not the less, when pauperism corrupts the land, that if his 
brow never bears the brand of Cain, it may wear a stain only 
less deep—that of a despised man who despises himself; and 
that to his country he is less than the moss that patches her 
graves. These arc the paradoxes which nature permits, but which 
man creates. These are the consequences of pauperism. Such is 
the wisdom of a nation that provides each of its sons with pri¬ 
vileges and with facilities for the redress of wrongs, but which 
takes no thought that each should have breathing room. Such 
is the wisdom of laws that affect to provide for each pauper a 
subsistence, but which take no pains to preserve citizens from 
becoming paupers. . Such is the fortune of communities which 
fulfil the command of ‘ increase and multiplybut which forget 
the rest of the precept, * replenish the earth and subdue it.’ 

Erom this great and growing evil few parts of the United 
Kingdom are exempt. In England it is not, as in Ireland and 
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the HiffhlandB of Scotland, a bleeding wound, but a corrupt dis¬ 
ease ; the treatment of which by mere palliatives, where no cure 
was attempted, cost the English people in the shape of poor-rate, 
in the year 1848, about seven millions and a half. The privations 
of the peasantry in the southern counties are well known. The 
condition of a people living on the lowest and cheapest species 
of food, even supposing them to possess in ordinary times a suf¬ 
ficient quantity, is admitted to i)C precarious; because on any 
temporary failure of crops they have no margin left for retrench¬ 
ment: yet it is notorious that, in the use of the potato, as well 
as in other respects, the labourers of southern England have 
been gradually approximating to the condition of their Irish fel¬ 
low-subjects, The highest nite of English wages is to be found in 
the manufacturing districts; yet even there, ujion any fluctuation 
in business, most severe distress occurs. This circumstance is 
frequently accounted for by the improvidence of the labouring 
class, which fails in prosperous times to lay by a provision for the 
day of adversity : And the allegation is no doubt true in part: 
But it must be recollected that among the virtues, as among all 
things, a rule of proportion exists, and that the virtues of fru¬ 
gality and foresight should bear, and will ever bear, a propor¬ 
tionate place only in the national character. Even in those dis¬ 
tricts, however, and in prosperous times, it is not affirmed that 
more than a slender sui'plus could be laid by. And how are 
these wages earned ? Too often by the* labour of the whole 
family, except the infant portion of it. A low standard of life 
must obtain, equally where earnings are insufficient and where 
labour is excessive. It is generally thought the mark of a low 
state of civilisation when women are obliged to go forth in 
search of employment. That cannot then be a very exalted state 
in which, not only mothers, whose sphere of duty is at the hearth 
and by the cradle, hut young childicii, whose place should be at 
the school or on the playground, arc toiling in factories; while 
the mere infants arc cared for by strangers, or lulled with ‘ God- 
‘ frey’s cordial.’ This is a state of things which admits indeed of 
no sudden cure; it is not, however, the less a duty to bear in mind 
the existence of evils which, in supplanting the domestic ties, un¬ 
dermine the moral nature. Acclimatised as we are, the chance 
rcinoval of one of the stones that flag the drain gives us a terrible 
intimation as to the state of that subterranean world, above which 
our palaces are built. To these miseries it is not necessary, and it 
would be very painful, to refer in detail. One instance may suffice. 
"We have heord of * burial clubs.’ These are associations, by en- 
termg into which, parents become entitled, on making a small 
periodic payment, to pecuniary assistance at the burial of a child. 
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There is somewhat to alarm us in the fact, that one person should 
subscribe to as many as eighteen or twenty of such clubs: but 
what are we to think when we hear that, in the cities where they 
exist, infant mortality is three times as great as in the poorest and 
most unhealthy parts of the rural districts, and that it proportion¬ 
ately exceeds that of the adjacent towns where those oluDs have 
not yet been established ? ^me of the socialist philosophers have 
proposed to adorn the corridors of their communistic parallelo¬ 
grams with flower-vases, in which should be interred, as a con¬ 
solation for bereft parents, the infants who had perished by 
* painless extinction ’ lest the community should be over-bur¬ 
dened ! Do these philosophers lag behind, or only outstrip their 
age ? The tranquillity with which enormities, such os we have 
alluded to, are discussed by the many, is more ominous than their 
occurrence. Some find it convenient to doubt them; moat to 
forget. A few would treat them in detail, and treat them 
empirically. A bill is to be passed one year to prevent women 
from working among naked men in mines, another year against 
children toiling in factories at night beyond a certain hour, and 
a third to discourage infanticide. All exertions are honourable 
in proportion as they are disinterested and persevering; but it 
is not too much to say that legislation of this sort hardly goes 
to the root of the matter. Not seldom it produces effects the 
reverse of those benevolently intended. 

The distressed condition of the poorer classes in Scotland has 
attracted less attention than that of the English poor, and less 
than it deserves. Whoever peruses the evidence of Mr. Martin, 
relative to the island of Skie, given before the Colonization 
Committee (Ist Report, p. 374.), will discover that in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland all those evils exist which have commonly been 
associated with Ireland ;—dependence on the potato—the con¬ 
acre— the cottier system — the subdivision of land — constant 
distress and occasional starvation, together with their necessary 
consequences, clearances and evictions. 

In Ireland, the distress of the poorer classes, amounting as it 
often did to famine, Avas wont of old to reseinble r4ather the destitu¬ 
tion found in barbarous tribes than the pauperism of civilised com¬ 
munities ; and the domestic virtues at least, if not the social, were 
spared by it. Under the pressure of the last few years and the 
influence of out*door relief, those virtues are rapidly disappearing, 
if any trust is to be reposed in the evidence of inspecting ofH- 
cers, or in the papers laid before Parliament daring the last ses¬ 
sion. In their struggle to emigrate husbands forsake their wives, 
parents their children, and a system of corruption seems to have 
set in, comparable only to that which prevailed in the worst pa- 
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ndieB of southern England durinf? the times of the ‘ allowance 
^ system' and the ‘ labour rate.’ It is hardly necessary, after the 
di^OBures made by the Poor-law Committees of both Houses 
daring ‘die last session, to enlarge upon the present economical 
condition of Ireland. We shall content ourselves with quoting 
the summary given by the Society of Friends in the ‘ Final 

* Report * with which they concluded those charitable labours 
which have done such honour alike to their humanity and their 
discretion. The Report states: — ‘ The paupers are merely 
' kept alive, either in crowded workhouses, or in alarming num- 

* bers depending on out-door relief; their health is not mmn- 

* tuned, their physical strength is weakened, their mental ca- 

* pacity is lowered, their moral character degraded: hopeless 
‘ themselves they offer no hope to their country,—except in the 

* prospect, abhorrent to human nature and Christian feeling, of 
' their gradual extinction by death. Many families are now 

* suffering extreme distress, who, three years since, enjoyed the 
' comforts and refinements of life, and administered to the ne- 
' oessities of those around them. Thus we have seen the fiood 
^ of pauperism widening more and more, engulphing one class 

* after another, rising higher and higher in its effects on society, 

‘ until it threatens, in some of the worst districts, to swallow up 
‘ all ranks and classes within its fatal vortex.’ 

The statement of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in his letter 
to the Lord Mayor of London, is not more favourable, and cer¬ 
tainly holds out scant hopes of improvement. It concludes thus: 
—‘ Such a state of things contains within itself no germ of ame- 
' lioration; it cannot even remain stationary. It must go on from 
‘ bad to worse, for the means of improvement are altogether 

* wanting, and the national resources are gradually wasting; and 

* even if the potato were to revive (and to that all classes are 
^ clinging with desperate hope), it would only bring back the evils, 

^ under which the country has been so long labouring.’ From 
the last report of the Irish Poor-law Commissioners we Icam 
that within a year about fifty thousand persons had died in the 
workhouses. The mortality in them has frequently amounted, 
in the more distressed districts, to ten, twelve, and even four¬ 
teen out of 1000, per iceek. 

Believing that out of the heart of a nation proceed the 
issues of national life, we have alluded but briefiy to evils not 
directly of a moral sort connected with pauperism. It is time to 
advance to the remedy. That remedy is to be looked for pri¬ 
marily, we believe, through Colonization. Throughout every 
department of human life we find that trials, not produced by 
guilt, are but the painful passage to a better condition; and 
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that, not the absence, but the right use of suffering, is the olyeot 
of a wise desire. ' Necessity is the mother of inyention;' and 
every signal advance has been the result of some new pressure 
acting on the elastic eneigies of man. It is the gradual urgency 
of distress that raises hunting tribes to the dignity and security 
of pastoral life; and it is, amrnig other influences, the same ad¬ 
monition which makes the shepherd’s crook yield to the hardier 
plough and spade, and which, in turn, adds to the resources of 
agriculture those of commerce and of manufactures. No plausible 
reason can be assigned for an assumption so gratuitous as that 
human progress has now found its limit. The particular stage 
we have at present reached, through the free competition of 
labourers and of employers, no more bears on its face the impress 
of being the final condition of our race, than did, at an earlier 
period, any particular development of feudalism or serfdom. 
Every day fresh facilities are offered to those who would 
render available that larger field of. employment afforded by 
the unoccupied portions of the world. This consideration is 
surely worthy of attention on the part of those who imagine 
that a reduced rate of increase is by itself the appropriate 
cure for over-population. Such a remedy, used alone, would 
check all progress; and perpetuate, perhaps with some abate¬ 
ment in its worst symptoms, a social system far indeed from 
perfection. It is neitiier by a constantly equable progress that 
human sooiety advances, nor by a constant succession of bounds, 
but by an alternation of ordinary with extraordinary efibrts; 
and the occasional pressure which incites to such unusual ex¬ 
ertions is a beneficent part of the system in which we live. In 
early times the pressure of numbers certainly was met by colo¬ 
nization. If we cannot do better than was then done, at least 
we can do as well. 

In the observations which we have to make on this subject, 
we shall in the first place state our reasons for believing, not 
indeed that Colonization is in itself a complete remedy for over¬ 
population, but that it is an essential part of a remedial process; 
and that without it no other healing measures can be expected 
to produce the desired effect. We shall then inquire whether 
the aid and direction of the State be necessary for such Coloni¬ 
zation ; and finally we shall specify several modes in which such 
assistance may be ministered effectually and safely. We arc 
not about to set forth any one * large and comprehensive scheme.’ 
On the present occasion it will be sufiScient to show, that without 
founding new colonies we have ample means, wc only avail 
ourselves of our past experience, and of the suggestions re¬ 
peatedly made by those most conversant with our colonial posses- 

% 
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rioiUi to render emigration far more conducive than it has yet 
proved to the public weal, as well as to the welfiire of those 
engaged in it. The same subject may be spoken of, in popular 
language, as Emigration wlien considered with reference to the 
emigrant, and as Colonization when treated with reference to 
the new community to be formed. It is obvious, however, that 
Emigration is not necessarily even a step towards Coloniza¬ 
tion. It is only when the former is regarded as but the means, 
and the latter as the end, that we recognise the necessity of 
making Emigration systematic. Mere emigration might per¬ 
haps be left to itself: but if our design be to rear up new com¬ 
munities, we are then urgently reminded of those moral relations 
with' which permanent societies cannot dispensej and for which 
a provision can be made only by systematic Emigration. 

Grievous and extended as are the evils to which we have 
alluded, it is in Ireland that the pressure of distress is most 
immediately urgent; and it is natural that our attention should 
be in the first instance directed to that part of the United 
Kingdom. With an almost unexampled unanimity, our most 
influential statesmen and economical writers had repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed their conviction, that a large system of emigration was 
necessary for that country, even before the potato failure. State¬ 
ments to that effect were made by every committee Of the House 
of Commons, with but one unimportant exception, which had deli¬ 
berated on the social condition of Ireland, since the year 1822 : 
and the necessity for assisted emigration was yet more strongly 
felt when an Irish poor-law was projected. In tlie year 1831 
the present Lord Grey accordingly stated, that before any mea¬ 
sure could be effectually introduced for the permanent relief of 
Irish destitution, that country must be relieved from its super¬ 
abundant population, Mr, Nicholls, in his various reports, in¬ 
sisted strongly on the absolute necessity of emigration, considered 
with reference to the working of a poor-law iu Ireland; and the 
same opinion was expressed by the commissioners successively 
appointed to inquire into the subject of Poor-laws; in one of 
whose reports, signed by the Archbishop of Dublin, it was 
expressly recommended that relief should be given to the able- 
bodied through emigration alone. During a quarter of a century, 
in short, all parties consulted have concurred in the conviction, 
that without an organised emigration the most guarded poor-law 
could not in Ireland have even a fair trial. As to the grounds 
of their opinion, no long inquiry is needed: facts speak for 
themselves. We shall notice but a few of those insisted on by 
witnesses exanfined before the recent Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Irish Poor-law. 
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Beferring to the ruiral statistics of the two ocmiitrieUi we ' find 
that, previous to the late iamme,'tiie a^cultuittl kbourer^.'^ 
Irelwd stood to those of EnglnM in the proportion of 5 to 2> 
when compared with reference to the extent of land in cultivations 
while, so far from this being accounted for hj a correspondii^ 
surplus of produce in Ireland, the Irish labourers stood to the 
English in the ratio of even 4 to 1, when compared with refctonda 
to the produce raised. The agricultural labourers of England 
were estimated, in 1831, to be 1,055,982, those of Ireland to be 
1,131,715 ; at which time the agricultural produce of England 
was valued at 150,000,000?., and that of Ireland at 36,000,0004 
per annum. This fact is in itself sufficient to account for the 
low rate of wages in Ireland: little as the labourer received, 
that little bore at least os large a proportion as in England to 
the produce raised by his labour. The' Irish agricultural la¬ 
bourer found employment for hire, on an average, during only 
135 days in the year, living in the interim, partly on his scanty 
earnings, and partly on his small holding, or on what has gained 
an unenviable notoriety under the name of con-acre. Trtking 
into account the time that he laboured for himself, his employ¬ 
ment did not last for more than 166 days in the year, and his 
earnings did not exceed an average of 2s, 3d, per week. With 
such an annual rate of wages it was impossible that his physical 
condition should be otherwise than miserable: But, far from 
such misery having had a tendency to work its own cure, 
population advanced most recklessly wherever the standard of 
living was lowest, and the class of habitation was the meanest. 
While within the years 1831 and 1841 the increase of numbers 
was in Ulster 14 per cent., and in Leinster 9 per cent., in 
Munster it was 15 per cent, and in Connaught 21 per cent. 

In such a state of things it was obvious that the first great 
failure of produce, if continued for any considerable time, must 
break up both the social and the agricultural system of Ireland, 
and must do soj not by degrees, but accompanied by the cala¬ 
mities which attend convulsive change. The great evil of an 
agriculture based on the potato was, that partly* from its extra¬ 
ordinary productiveness, partly from the social relations produced 
by such a system, it supers^ed, to a large extent, the primal 
law of labour,—as the cultivation of the bread-fruit tree on a 
large scale would yet more fatally do, — and established no pro¬ 
portion between numbers and employment. It is computed 
that there were two millions of acres under the potato culture; 
and on tlie ordinary calculation that it requires three acres even 
of oats to produce as much human food as one acre of potatoes, 
a new creation of land to the amount of four millions of acres, 
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irtfuld have been neceefiary, in otder to support on cereal food the 
])opulation prenonsly nwntfuned on potatoes. But such a crea- 
tion being impossible, therO remains only one alternative,—either 
the removal of the unemployed population to regions in which 
food is abundant and a large demand for labour exists, or else ihe 
introduction of a greatly improved system of agriculture. The 
latter is the course whi(^ we should prefer if, as has been too often 
assumed, with a calamitous rashness, the two were really separate 
and independent courses: but it seems impossible, on mature 
reflection, to deny that for a sound system of agriculture, the 
very flrst requisite must bo the withdrawal from the country of 
those who cannot find employment there, and who hang like a 
dead weight on the industiy of others. It is true that high 
farming can maintain a large labouring population ; but high 
farming requires not only that high scienufle knowledge .which 
is of slow growth, but also a largo expenditure of capit^. It is 
the possession of great skill, habitual energy, and vast capital, 
which alone renders possible such a system of fanning, horti¬ 
cultural rather than agricultural, as has grown up in Belgium, in 
the midst of abundant markets, wealthy towns, and flourishing 
manufactures; a system the origin and growth of which has 
been favoured by every circumstance that can promote industry 
and protect its fruits. The Irish farmer has not, like the Bel¬ 
gian, capital to the amount of 15^ per acre to invest in his land; 
and the Irish pauper is the great obstacle to the introduction of 
additional capital. . Let.us, then, consider for a moment what 
yfe actually mean when we speak of the improvement of Irish 
agriculture. 

The flrst condition of improvement is universally admitted 
to be such an enlargement of the holdings as will permit of 
a right rotation of crops. According to the return of the Poor- 
law Commissioners, the number of holdings in Ireland vmley' 
Jive acres., amounted, before the famine, to 317,264; being more 
than one third of the total number existing; while those under 
ten acres included more than half the number in the land. 
Now the occupiers of these small holdings were deprived by the 
failure of the potato, not Qnlj of their usual food, but also 
of the pig, and of that manure, in the absence of which the 
cultivation of cora is impossible. Without assuming, then, that 
it would be practicable in Ireland to adopt the English system 
of largo farms, it is obvious that if their cultivator is to pay 
rent or rates, or.ev^ to live, these very small holdings must bo 
consolidated. Such is the, assertion of Mr. Blacker, a gentleman 
well known both for his acquaintance with agriculture, and for 
his vindication, till the potato failure, of the small farm system. 
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When exa^iiMd before Colonization Gdoodttee lie olM 
served:r^^ lt u a pb}wioal imjpos^Uity- 

* grain upon a five or six abre farm aa will Bnpp6rt 4 hx^ 

* consisting of six to seven peraonz* It woulfi M ncioe^arf 46 
'sow part of the land wi^ a grain crop twiob in sucoesMin^ 
< whi(^ cannot be carried on; it could not be contbiuneT 

' any course of seasons.’ To the same effect is the evidenba 
of Mr^ Kincaid, who states that no fariii ou^t to be less 
20/. in its annual valuation. What is then'to become of thbiSi 
who can' no longer cultivate their small tenements ? They mns| 
fall, it is said, into, the condition of labourers. But the labour 
market is already and independently nf them, greatly overstocked. 
They are accordingly falling every day into the class of paupers, 
dragging down by the weight of poor-rates the fanners one grade 
above the position which tkeg recently occupied, and thus con¬ 
demning the land to barrenness, instead of leaving room for its 
improved cultivation. How rapidly this process is going on 
will be seen by a reference to Captain Larcom’s ^rioultural 
returns for 184^. The difficulty is thus met by Count Strze* 
lecki, a man whose name, known in many lands, can nowhere 
deserve to be more reverently or gratefully remembered than 
in Ireland: — 'I think that the transfer of land from insolvent 
‘ proprietors to capitalists should be combined with another 
‘ measure, to enf^ble unions to cope with a system of emigration, 

' where such emigration is absolutely necessary; and if the rela- 
‘ tion is maintained which now subsists between numbers and 
' land, it will be impossible to raise upon that land grain food 

* sufficient to provide for the population.’ (8590, 8591.) 

Nor is it the cottier farmer of Ireland alone whose position 
has undergone such a total revolution: the occupiers of well-sized 
farms are exposed to difficulties hardly less serious, in conse¬ 
quence of the new-born necessity of paying in money Wages for 
that labour which had previously been remunerated chiefly by 
the con-acre. Money wages, it 'must be remembered, wore ia 
Ireland comparatively ui^novm; the potato constituted the 
agricultural currency of the country; and the bank which sup¬ 
plied that circulating medium having failed, Ihe means of pay- 
irig wages are intercepted, at the moment that a large ^ditionol 
employment of labour is necessary. To advance from tlie truck 
system to a system of money wages, and to advance from a 
lower to a higher species of food, are both of them important 
achievements in the progress of civilisation;, bu^ if to take 
either of these steps is an arduous enterprise, to take both of 
them at once, and that too at . a period of great a^cultural 
depression, is a plain impossibility. An additional obstacle ia 
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^hu opposed, also, to the redmation of waste lands; sndh 
ibptovements having fofmeily been promoted mainly by the 
Mtato crop, so abundantly yielded bn land newly broken up. 
Ifow these difficulties cannot be met by native resources alone, 
whatever may be the aspirations of a certain party in Ireland 
styling itself exclusively nationaL Even if that party were to 
succeed in effecting what they, perhaps, consider the solution of 
the Irish problem,—if they could elicit the latent energies 
of the Irish farmer by abolishing rents, and by giving him a 
permanent and absolute interest in the soil,—it is still certmn 
that, without an influx of British capital, the resources of that 
soil could not be developed; and that, with a retrograde‘agri¬ 
culture, the new class of fermer-proprietors could only be 
saved from ruin by an enormous mortality among the paupers 
who would otherwise divide with them a produce yearly dimi¬ 
nishing. 

The real question then is, under what circunastances is 
fresh capital likely to be invested in Ireland ? If any propor¬ 
tion exist between numbers and employment, and again between 
employment and capital, the most sanguine can hardly liope 
that a much larger number of rural labourers can permanently 
find employment in Ireland, than find it at present in England. 
But it is not only when compared with English statistics that 
the disproportion appears between numbers and the means of 
employment in Ireland. In France, the number of the popu¬ 
lation is 39 to the hundred cultivated acres, in Scotland it is 
51; in Ireland, at the last returns, it was 60. In England and 
Wales it is only 53, including the multitudes who derive their 
support from commerce, — the distribution of that population 
being as follows: In Gb'eat Britmn, the agricultural population 
is 22 per cent of the whole; the commercial 46; and the mis¬ 
cellaneous 32 per cent. In Ireland, the agricultural popula¬ 
tion is 64 per cent, the commercial 18 per cent., and the mis¬ 
cellaneous 18 per cent If we compare the population'of the 
two countries irrespectively, as far as may be, of manufacturing 
employment, we find that in Westmoreland the number per 
cent, of the population engapd in agricultural pursuits is 27, 
in Lincolnshire it is 40; in Kerry, one of the poorest parts of 
Ireland, it is 77. 

While these proportions are allowed to remmn, what pros¬ 
pects lie before the English capitalist disposed to invest money 
in Irish land? The prospect of paying poor-rate to an 
extent that defies calculation, — and, perhaps in his turn, of 
receiving it. On this subject a few figures have a large signi¬ 
ficance. The Poor-law statistics of the two countries, com¬ 
pared together, are such as might have been expected from 
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their respedtWe proportions of humbm and opfdojment. In 
Dorsetshire, the poverty of which has attracted muw att^nl^ 
of late> the iuteable value of property is 735,224/., the populatibn 
being but 174,743. The valuation of Ireland at the introdup^ 
tion of the Pooivlaw was a little above 13,000,000/, and tl^ 
population a little more than 8,000,000 ; nor is there apy reason 
to suppose that numbers have since diminished more than the 
value of property. The disproportion would be far motie strikini^ 
were we to refer to Connaught especially, or to such extremcw 
yet hardly exceptional cases, os the unions of Glenties, Westr 
port, BalUna, tariff, and mmiy others. The ogricultural re¬ 
turns for the last year have not yet been made up; but we 
greatly fear that when produced, they will exhibit a state of 
things even more unsatisfactory than might be inferred from 
the statistics, which we have had at our command. 

These views derive an additional confirmation from the ordi¬ 
nary arguments brought against emigration, in which, after 
a careful examination, we can see little force. The present 
crisis in Ireland, it is said by some, is but a temporary calamity.; 
and when it passes away, the obstacles which it opposes to the 
investment of capital will have passed away also. Was capital 
then, we reply, freely invested in Ireland before the potato 
failure ? Ireland would long since have prospered had it not 
been for the fact that, year after year, that boundless and ever 
increasing capital which visits the remotest regions of the 
world, has been repulsed from her shores. The British capital 
which within a very few years has been spent on railways 
alone, or is pledged to them, not to refer to bubble specuk- 
tions abroad, would have sufficed to buy up the whole landed 
property of Ireland! Yet, in most parts of that country, we 
find much excellent land in a comparatively unproductive state, 
while its improvement would pay a large percentage on the capital 
expended. Why then did Lreland alone repel British capital and 
enterprise P Of all the causes which can be assigned, the moat 
stringent undoubtedly was that lawlessness, those agrarian out¬ 
rages—those illegal combinations—in a word, that insecurity of 
property which the pressure of over-population mamtained and 
exasperated. If the work of fifty men was, by a silent conven¬ 
tion, to be extended for the benefit of a hundred—if the farmer 
was not allowed to cultivate such crops as he pleased, because 
his neighbours wanted con-acre—-and if a proprietor could not 
manage his farms so os to admit of their due cultivation 
without the murder of his agent or bailiff—-capital, of course, 
could not be invested in many parts of Ireland. And yet such 
a system of terrorism was the necessary result of a states in 
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which there were always two competitors for a prize insufficient 
fyv one. Had it been possible to introduce capital largely into 
Ireland before the potato fidinre^ the first ol^ect to which it 
must have been devoted, in order to make room for other en¬ 
terprises, would have been the removal of the superfluous 
population. Such speculations are, however, rendered needless 
by that renewed fauure of the potato, which, in spite of too 
sanguine prognostications and some premature triumph, has 
recently taken place. The experiment of a potato culture, 
though once more recklessly tried on a scale deplored by all in¬ 
telligent persons, has been unsuccessful: nor will the potato 
heno^orth be relied on; except by sucli os are indiflPerent to 
the results of their own exertions, because they have, at the 
worst, out-door relief in reserve. It is not a little instructive, 
that those who deem systematic emigration unnecessary for 
Ireland, should be reduced to support their theory by a sup¬ 
posed restoration of its former state. The hopes of Ireland, on 
the contrary, as has been frequently observed (among others by 
several members of the present government), are ba^d on tlie 
hypothesis that the cal^ities through which it has passed, 
will at least subvert an agricultural and social state which 
condemned the labouring poor to a condition as mean as was 
consistent with existence, and the higher class to one of per¬ 
petual warfare, offensive or defensive. That unhappy country, 
it is indeed obvious, must go forward, not back. Providence 
docs not send such lessons in vain; and, from so terrible an 
experience, tiiis one at least will be learned. 

^fore quitting the subject of Ireland, it may be well to 
notice one or two other objections, not at all more plausible than 
the last, which are sometimes brought against assist^ emigration. 
The work, it is said, is already done, and the pressure ef^tually 
relieved by the enormous emigration of the lost three years. 
In that case, we may ask, what is the apology for those ex¬ 
travagant rates of which we hear so much ? The persons hold¬ 
ing land rated under 10/. per annum, including their families, 
were probably at least two millions. How many of these can 
now support themselves? And, in addition to them, there 
are multitudes now utterly destitute, who formerly lived by 
their labour and by con-acre. Unable to pay money wages, 
the farmers, as the documents connected with Ireland inform 
us, have been ffiminishing their number of servaxits, and work¬ 
ing their farms with their own hands. Are we to suppose 
that all those left destitute have been provided for by the 
'Voluntary emigration of the lost three years? This emigra¬ 
tion has, inde^, been very large; but if tiiere were no other 
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proof of we should havis eqiK^iislv^ one is 

itB character. The change in that characteif been^cme 
the moat siriking^aigna of thethoea; aad, if we 'eas troat the 
documents kid before us^ whit is called emigratkin /hitf. heeQ» 
to a very large extent, a flights of farmers,—that b, an emi«* 
gration of capitaL The papeis relative to the- destit^ unioiie 
in the West, produced to Paiiiament, abound in lomeatokiO 
aooounts of vast districts left waste by the flrght of ianaWMb' 
To the same effect is the evidence of nearly all the witnesaei 
examined before the Pooivlaw Committeea of both Houaean 

< lathe county of Mayo,’ says Mr. Brett, >upon immense tracts 
f there is not any stock, or any single thing in the ^orld, that^ 

* oould be rendered available for the payment of rates. >. There 
^ has been an abandonment of not less than 50,000.acres hepo* 

< tofore in cultivation, with an enormous extent of mouxd^fdn 

* country.* More recently it has been stated, and we fear, too 
correctly, that the quantity of land left waste in Mayo alone) 
by this time, exceeds 100,000 amres^ Ample information on 
this subject will be found ia the evidence of Messrs. Oiway, 
Kincaid, Bourke, Farren, Bewley, Senior, Colonel ^ox Gore, 
Colonel Clarke, and others. Mr. Murdoch, chairman of the 
Emigration Board, mentions, as an illustration of lost year’s 
emigration, that* * on board the “ Ocean Monarch,” which waa 

* destroyed by fire at Liverpool, it was ascertained that 380 

‘ emigrants possessed among them 10,0002.* What ia it that 
drives away those small ■ capitalists ?' The excessive rates neces¬ 
sary for the support of paupers who have not been assisted to 
emigrate, and who, because they are paupen^ cannot a^st 
themselves. Whether, then, the question relate to the intro* 
duction of fresh capital, or to the retention of that which .existfl» 
the difficulty is -the same. If the existing paupers are net 
enabled to emigrate, those, who do not choose to become paupers 
in their turn, must emigrate in their stead. Capital cannot loi^ 
maintain an unequal struggle; and want axid misery wilh hj 
a fatal victory, drive from the . country those by whom, alone Ik 
wounds could be healed. The only alternative is that whi^ 
Mr. Hamilton of St. Ernans had the sagacity to appreciate; 
and of which he had also, fortunately, the means to avail 
himself. * 

' Two or three years ago a great many of my tenantry of the better 
class, thought of emigrating. When I saw this, I immediately, with a 
great deal of difficulty, the times being bad, raised a large sum of 
money, and sent out about a seventh part of the whole population; 
and the result hOs been, that not a single one of the wealthy tezumts 
moved. ... 1 condde^ it better that the poorer class should be 
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rtmov^ at my cost, than that the better clast thpuld remove at their 
oumcost^ ( 4594 - 5 .) 

The emigration thus carried out hj Mr. Hamilton was efTeetuol 
hi. its character, and moderate in its amount,—because it was un¬ 
dertaken in time: and this consideration leads ua to another and 
most important branch of the subject Let it never be forgotten 
that a due reduction of numbers, in time, is the only means by 
which we can gUard against a needlessly large, and yet, it may 
be, an unavailing reduction at a later period. That reduction may 
indeed take place without emigration. In many parts of Ireland 
the population has died off through the diseases connected with 
famine, till the particular reduction has far exceeded what would 
have been sufficient had it been made by timely emigration; and 
even in those parts, population is still relatively redundant, 
pidly as it has diminished, property has been destroyed and 
capital driven away yet more rapidly. The most reduced po¬ 
pulation will still be too numerous to be supported on a waste 
' —a waste perpetuated by such accumulated arrears of poor- 
rate as render its profitable cultivation impracticable. This evil * 
not only daily aggravates itself, but at last becomes incapable 
of cure. In parts of Mayo, as we are informed by Mr. Bourke, 
one of the Poor-law inspectors of Connaught, so wasted are the 
people by Want and disease, that an able-bodied man is hardly 
to be seen. In a state of physical decay and mental despond¬ 
ency, they are of course incapable of prospering as emigrants; 
and no one would wish to cast them on a foreign shore only to 
perish. These unhappy beings are objects for hospital relief, if 
it be not too late even for that. If, in spite of the large pro¬ 
mise of an extended Poor-law, they, like multitudes who Imve 
preceded them, must die, they have a right at least to die at 
home. 'Nor is it in Connaught only that such cases are found. 
And yet the depopulation of these districts is by some persons 
adduced as a reason for not assisting other parts of the country, 
which, without aid, must in no long tisie share their fate. 

^ Some parts of Ireland,’ they urge, ^ are already half, depo- 

* pulated: in some ports the distressed poor are unfit for emi- 

* gration; therefore leave emigration to itself. Mayo (which 

* was let alone) is past cure: therefore let us do nothing for 

* Kerry.* It is not easy to see the force of this argument. 

We are sorry to observe that Mr^ Bright is among those who 
have allowed themselves to be caught by what we cannot but 
as a very patent fallacy. He objects to the remedy of emi- 
gjratioBt l^^ever, not merely because he found districts in Ireland 
‘a#*®** it is, os every one admits, inapplicable but because he 
f<emedy of his own. Kemove all feudal traditions in the 
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«ray of entail, was his advice, bt a speech made after a short tour 
in Ireland — with all legal procrastination, all that net-work of 
vexatious obstacles, by which the day of sale is kept at a dis¬ 
tance: estates will then change hands like any ofasttels, and 
capital will employ labour. Travellers may be expected occasion* 
ally to take a smnewhat ' bird’s-eye view * of subjects, which 
would be better understood if looked at a little more in detaili 
and though he who runs may read, he sometimes gets to tha 
end of the page sooner than to the bottom of the matter. There 
already exists in Ireland a law—that for the sale of encumbered 
estates—which neglects no means to facilitate the transference 
of property, except that of compelling people to buy^ If 
assisted emigration be adopted, and the devastations of the out¬ 
door relief system abated, Mr. Bright may probably see — what 
he cannot more ardently desire than we do — the sale of such 
portions of encumbered estates os would free the rest from debt^ 
and the development of Ireland's agricultural resources, by 
means of an industrial conquest unstained by force or fraud. 
But if the present policy be persisted in, it seems not unlikely 
that two men may disappear for every one who was originally 
superfluous, and yet that the population may continue as ex* 
cessive, relatively to the means of subsistence, as it is noW, 
Agriculture would in this event recede more rapidly thaxi 
population; and a famine of the thirteenth century be super- 
added to one of the nineteenth. ' ^ 

The capacity of the Irishman to make a successful emigrant 
has been by some denied. On this subject, however, the disect 
testimony which we possess is stronger than either theory or pre¬ 
judice. We need only refer our readers to that so conclusively 
given, and with such remarkable unanimity, by witnesses from 
all our colonies, examined by the recent Coloni^tion Com¬ 
mittee. The efficiency and success of the Irish emigrant in 
Canada is attested by Mr. Pemberton and Mr. Brydonc; in 
New Brunswick by^r. Periey; in Nova Scotia by Mr. Un- 
iackc; in the Unlt^ States by Mr. Minium; in Australia and 
Van Diemen’s Land by Colonel Mitchell, Colonel Maoorthur, 
Mr. Vemer, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Besnard, Mr. Justice Theiry, 
and the Kev. C. D. Lang. A yet more recent witness is Count 
Strzelecki, who observes, in his evidepce given before the 
Committee of the House of Lords on the Irim Poor-law: ^ 

* The Irishman improves in two or three years by emigrating to 
Australia: he acquires habits of industry; he learns to rely upon 
himself more than he does in Ireland; he has an bpenn^ in his 
character, and shows all that he can do, while here he does not show 
it*... * 1 would say that he is adapf^ for every thing; if he only 
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kaows and sees hia «^ intexest,. anil imitirstandfl aad flees hlB way 
he adapts himself to-^erery cirmimstanoe in which he is 
placed.’ . . . ‘ 1 saw Irishmen in the United States, in Canada, 
^d in Australia, living as well as A^h>t^ons, acquiring their 
grumbling habits, and thus imprtving contini^y their condition.* 
... * This difference may perhaps be more successfully traced to 
the consequences of the trwsplantation from a narrow and confined 
moral and physical sphere of acdtm, to a larger space with more free¬ 
dom and more cheerful pnspects cf life, and of which they have none 
at home.* 

It-may be worth while to, take norice of another and a very 
wb imM cnl objection frequently brought against colonizatioii,^oDe 
which applies to it equcdly, whether considered with reference to 
Kigland or Ireland. Colonization, it is said, tends to reproduce 
thcee evils which it endeavours to relieve, because the additional 
space it affords promotes marriages. This is an argument to 
prpve that nothing human is final, and that every advantage, if 
abused, may produce its own opposite. Virtue unquestion- 
aldy conduces to prosperity; and prosperity is among the snares 
by which virtue is Bometimejp subverted; but this cnfcumstance 
is not commonly deemed an argument against honest dealing. 
Good diet, in like manner, tends to maintain health, and . conse¬ 
quently to renew appetite; but except in the instance of Swift's 
admonition to his servant, this fact has never been urged as 
a reason for not eating one's breakfast. In proportion as colo¬ 
nization ceased to afford relief, it would cease to encourage 
population; at worst, therefore, it could not aggravate pauperism 
thou^ it allowed an increase to numbers. If there is anything 
indeed in the argument, it is plain that'the objection appUes 
equally to the acquisition of new markets, to improvements in 
ma c hin ery, and to progress in agriculture, since these also may 
stimi^te popidation. There is, however, one imporiaut differ- 
euce in the supposed stimulants. The QeUef afforded in the last 
three cases is temporary in its nature, whiie to that which may 
be afforded by colonization it would be diflScuit to assign a limit- 
It should also be observed that the objection in reality applies 
only to colonizarion carried on as a constant but always im¬ 
perfect work, as it actually is at present by the unassisted 
e^rts of individuals; and would have no reference to a colo¬ 
nization undertaken by the State at periods of special need, and 
so completely effected ^ to raise the standard of Iffe at home. 
That ^anda^ once raised, will not soon fall again, if a sound 
nyatein of moral education,-—without which all teform&imist jwotb 
W M wy ■ na^flarm.and improve the advantage tiius gained. The 
ki^HradeiiiriBarriageB produced by the recklessnees of poverty 
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ynH b0 ; andihat'TOom AoaU thiia inciAbiilially be miMle 

aai^raue* of prudent marri^ea, need ha^ly be a 
of oompjwnt. ■ ' '; 

Whether oolpnuation be or be not among the renmialinee- 
sorea which Ireland needs, one thing is certain, namelji that ike 
remedies hitherto tried—relied on tor long they <»nnot be 
to have been by any party—have proved mischievous or whoG^ 
inadequate. Tne lar^ expenditure under the Labour Hate AA 
in the year 1846-7, and under the Temporary Belief Aot, (a fav 
more mectual and less costly measure,) sufficiently attested the 
willingness of Parliament to make whatever efforts the exigedoy 
requiM; but olthou^ it to a very' great extent averted mor^ 
tality at the time, yet, including no remedy that has been ffiund 
to strike at the root of the disease, it necessarily left things as 
they were; bequeathing only the burden of a peasantry demoral¬ 
ised by pauper labour, together with an admtional debt iqiOli 
property suddenly reduced in value. . ' 

During the last few years a prolonged facdne has been met 
by an extended Poor-law, inclucmig a large system of out-doot 
Twef, and propped in some cases by charitable funds from die 
British Association and from the State. That system too, it 
may safely be said, has given satisfaction to no one—not even to 
the officers who administered it, or to the paupers who received 
relief. In the first plaoe, it is obvious that the charitable confc 
tributions last - named, when not so applied as to remove, the 
causes of distress, as well as to mitigate its symptoms, cannot but 
have a tendency to reproduce those causes,—a fact which has 
been loudly pioclEumed by many voices bo^ from England and 
Ireland. In the second place, the Poor-law itself, whatever its 
operation might have been] in ordinary times (a matter not now 
in question), has assuredly proved itself incapable of dealing 
single-handed with a famine. It has had, on a large scale, die 
same effect which a constant suooeesion of grants from England 
would have produced*; — it has supported, or rather promiM to 
support, the pauperised port of every electoral dividdb, by sub- 
siffies raised, without limitation, from those ports in which industry 
had bequeathed prosperity or earned an independence. It has fed, 
in short, the Ireland yx^n the England of every uniem and every 
townland. IHspensingalso with the ordinary teste of destitution, 
and in many puces discarding that local agency notorioudy re¬ 
quisite for the protection of property, it has added, by coundew 
administrative corruptions, to the pressure of pauperism; thus 
threatemng the oonfiscation not only of rent but of the farmer’s 
coital I and of the ordinary kdwur fund; and proportionately 
diminishing production, by w^ of compensadng for a failure of 
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produce. External funds, each as we baye alluded to, whether 
fiq)plied by the chaiity of individuals, by that of the State, or 
by a * rate in aid, when used but to prop a poor-law, will mitirate 
none of these evils; because they can of course only be ap^ied 
after eXL local resources have been exhausted,—that is to say, 
f^r the land has been stripped bare of the resources and 
appliances necessary for its continued cultivation. The Irish 
Poor-law, however, is a question which we need not here dis¬ 
cuss. In the Beport m^e by the Committee of the House 
of Lords appointed during the lost session to investigate the 
subject, a strong opinion is expressed agiunst the allowance 
of outdoor relief, except to the old and impotent for whom 
room cannot be found in the workhouse. But so conscious was 
tj^t Committee of the necessity of providing, in some other 
way* for those who now subsist on such relief, that we are not 
surprised at finding the following passage at the close of its 
Beport: — ‘ With this conviction impressed on their minds, 

* the Committee earnestly recommend that measures be taken 
^ for aiding and promoting tite Emigration of those classes, on 
^ some organised system, which shall enable such as are willing 
‘ to leave Ireland and are qualified to earn a livelihood in other 

* countries, to remove thither cheaply and safely.* Five cabinet 
ministers we believe sat on the committee which did not hesitate 
to pledge itself to these opinions. Should such convictions be 
carried out in iQgislarion, we shall again have hopes for Ireland. 

There are still persons, strange as it may seem, who imagine 
.that Ireland cannot sufier from an excess of population, because 
she possesses industrial resources.’ We would entreat such per¬ 
sons to reinember that the far-famed industrial resources of Ireland 
qannot be hers, while she is unable to employ the labour necessary 
for their development. So long as pauperism, and its attendant 
lawlessness, scare away capital or dissipate it, her attempts to 
appropriate those resources will be like the attempt of the fox 
in the fable to drink out of a bottle, or that of the stork to 
feed from% platter. Let us consider the case of an Irish pro¬ 
prietor in a pauperised district, who, probably by means of a loan 
from the State, employs an extraordinary number of men on some 
industrial enterprise. Let us suppose even that he receives fair 
labour, —a circumstance not likely to occurwhile the people know 
that if he withdraws their employment he must support them by 
rates. But even on this supposition, what will he the ultimate 
efiect of bis experiment? U^ess he has been, able to assist emi¬ 
gration while the work was in progress, .he will discover when it 
IS over, that it has acted as an artificial stimulus to population, 
attracting new comers to the neighbourhood, and discouraging 
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prudential habits. The ^ork too must soon come to an end; bat 
the population will remmn. We are^ therefote, Ut^'st^ris^ tO 
hear^ that whUe in the sounder parts of Irela^ such loans 
have been eagerly sought, in the more distressed ^rts many 
persons who had applied for them hesitate to dptw the money 
to which they are entitled. Compare with this effort at extin¬ 
guishing the flame by pouring oil on it, or at crossing the sea by 
the aid of one or two stepping-stones, {he rare c^e of those 
districts in which proprietors, more wise or more wealthy than 
their neighbours, have brought society to a natural condition by 
assisting the unemployed poor to emigrate. Whoever refers to 
the evidence given in the recent Colonization and Poor-law Com¬ 
mittees respecting the estates of Lord Paltherstou, Sir Robert 
Gore Booth, and Mr. Spaight, will find that these gentlemen, 
beginning their reform at the right end, have laid a foundation 
for the restoration of society and order, where there had pre¬ 
viously existed nothing but confusion, pauperism, and despair. 
Even her Majesty’s too celebrated estate of Ballykilcline has at 
last ceased to be a burden. It has been sold, having been first 
made saleable by the emigration we believe of every individual 
living on it, with the exception of a single family I Had emi¬ 
gration been resorted to in time, it will not be denied that 
several benefits, not altogether insignificant, would have fol¬ 
lowed—that a better price would have been received for the 
land—that a larger proportion of promised rent would have 
been paid during the last few years — that great legal expenses 
and much individual suffering would have been spared — that 
the process of demoralisation would have been arrested — and 
that a less wholesale clearance would have sufficed. Ballykil- 
cline is a small place; but the principles tested there, arc ap¬ 
plicable on a large scale, and in regions in which no propor¬ 
tionate local resources are now to be found. In unions which 
require a rate in aid, in order to keep starvation at arm’s length 
from day to day, and in unions where 30 per cent, above the 
market price is paid to contractors, because funds cannot be 
raised to discharge old debts, it is little Jikely that local resources 
or local credit can exist for the assistance of emigrants. In such 
districts the poor are not much the better for a recent enactment, 
empowering guardians to spend upon their emigration a sum 
not exceeding 2s. 6^. in the pound. That enactment, however, 
at least recognises the necessity of emigration. 

Among many who admit the importance of emigration, it is 
frequently made a question whether such an enterprise ought 
to be undertaken or assisted by the State. That question wo 
have no hesitation in answering affirmatively; on the several 
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* There need be no hesitation in affirming that colonization, in the 
present state of the world, is the ▼my best affair of business, in which 
the capital of an <dd andyrealthy countiy Can possibly engage.’ 


• • « »■ '• • • • « 

* It ia eq;ually obrlous, however, that colonization on a great scale, 
ciui be iUBdertaken as an affair of business, only by the Government^ 
or-^ rSome combination of individuals in com|dete understanding 
with the Government. Emigration on the voluntary principle can¬ 
not have any material influence in lightening the pressure of popu¬ 
lation in the old country, though, as far as it goes, it is doubtless a 
benefit to the colony. Those labouring persons who voluntarily 
flfliiignite are seldom the very poor; they are small farmers with some 
fitHe capital, or labourers who have saved something, and who in re- 
asoving only their own labohr from the crowded labour market, with¬ 
draw from the capital of the country a fund which maintained and 
employed more labourers than themselves. . . • Any consider- 
ehlc emigration of labour is only practicable, when its cost is defrayed, 
or at least advanced, by others than the labourers themselves.’ 


Mr. Mill’s observation respeodrig the lai^e drain from the 
capital of the home country made by unassisted emigration, 
baa been, emphatically confirmed by the Irish emigration of 
the last year, already referred to. When we consider that in 
tdl countries, over-population is a relative term, meaning 
only that numbers are excessive as compared with the capital 
available for their employment, we perceive at once that to 
diminish capital must produce exactly the same effect as to in¬ 
crease numbers; — that in fact it but transfers the plus quantity 
with a minus sign, from one side of the equation to the other, 
and changes the same logical proposition from a positive to 
a negative form. Wc can therefore estimate the force of a 
common objection to assisted emigration, the drift of which is, 
that unemployed labourers require no assistance to emigrate, 
because employers who wish for a return for their capital escape 
to foreign countries without aid. A man who has saved money 
enough# not only to emigrate, but to emigrate without leaving 
Jus family a charge on the public, is not one of that class which 
is either most a burden at home, or of most service in our colo* 
nies, where the capitalists are at the mercy of the labourers. 
Another reason why colonization should be a national under¬ 
taking is also stated by Mr. Mill, and cannot be better given 
timn in liis words. 
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' the flriimptf reasons .wbf cokouztt^^ be a lift* 

tional andertimiM^v ^ n^ner 
self-euppprtmg.^,1^ exportation of.oapital n ,^§y|r 

country being, u has been qbserred, of the bast of ^l afihM^^pf 
business, it ia aWbrd that it 'ahotdd not, like other busioas^ 

repay its oWn expenses. Of ^e great addition which it iwea to the 
produce of the w0t4d, there'cante no reason why a suffleieat pch*tion 
should hot be rnt^ceptpd,. and etnpk^ed in r^mbursing the^til^ 
incurred in effecting it.For reasons already given, no individf^ or 
body of indiTidualB, can reimburse themselves for the expense; the 
Govenmient, however, can. sjt can take from the annual incrftlae 
of wealth, causied by the ^ni^stion, the fraction which suffices to 
repay with interest what the emigration has cosh The expenses of 
emigration to a colony ought to be home by the eolony; and this, in 
general, is only possible when they are borne by the Colonial Go¬ 
vernment.' (YoL ii. p. 542.) 

Against the last sentence only of this statemeht are we in¬ 
clined to take exception. It is true that colonies are so greatly 
benefited by an adequate supply of labcmrexs, that they are fre¬ 
quently, as in the instance of Australia, not indisposra to pay 
the cost of their passage. The home countiy, however, gains 
by it also; and in that country there are classes so especially 
benefited,—proprietors and rate-payers, we mean, — that it 
would be no hardship to demand a special contribution from 
them. They are themselves suffering; not only indirectly but 
directly also, from the general pressure on society. Pnffessions 
are confessedly overstocked. The difficulty of earning a subsist¬ 
ence by trade increases each year. Every day it becomes more 
common for young men of good families to speak of* marriage 
as a lot forbidden them; while young women of the best 
character and education find themselves debarred, if reduced in 
circumstances, from any sphere in which they con decently pro¬ 
vide for the most humble wants. It is well known that among 
the railway attendants are not a few. who have known better 
days—officers who cannot support a family on half-pay, law¬ 
yers without a brief, and physicians without a fee. Why then 
in the ranks of our emigrants have there been hitherto com- 
mrativcly so few belonging to the middle or the highel classes ? 
Partly b^use, owing to tbe deficient supply of labour and the 
consequently high rate of wages in the colonies, the investment 
of capital becomes a dangerous speculation there; and partly 
because they cannot find there a befitting education for their 
children, the social comforts they are used to, or that political 
independence which, however detirable, oapnot of course often be 
entrusted to a scattered and ignorant population. But a remedy 
for those evils would be found at once in such State assist- 
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ance to colonization^ as not only imparted to the emigrant the 
benefit of his countr/s laws, and made a provision for re- 

£ in and education, but gave him also comparatively cheap 
ur. It is not merely on economical grounds that a rate of 
Wages so exorbitant as nearly to swallow up the profits of capital 
is to be deprecated. The whole intertexture of society is thus 
tom asunder, and, with the mutual dependence of class on doss, 
the principle of co-operation is made a nullity. In audi a state 
of things there are no means of resisting that centrifugal force 
which disperses the new settlers, and tends to people our colo¬ 
nies with barbarous hordes in place of civilised communities,— 
renderitig impossible, not only rent, but all gradations of rank, 
as well as that wealth, that leisure, and that knowledge, in the 
absence of which we shall look in vain for the arts of civilisation. 
If then various classes of society are deeply interested in colo¬ 
nization, and especially the class of proprietors, they are bound, 
in justice as in expediency, to share its cost. Can any man 
now call to mind the advantages which England derives from 
the United States without deploring those sufierings with which 
the first settlers had to contend, — sufferings by which so large 
a number were cut off, and so many, efforts rendered abortive ? 

Let us regard the matter simply in a financial point of view. 
The following Table states the numbers who inhabited our co¬ 
lonies in the years 1842 2lnd 1847, as well as the colonial exports 
and imports during those years; — 


ColoDlel. 


Pupulntion. 


M842. 1847. 


Import* into U. K. 
OOivUI Value. 


Declared Value of 
Export* from U. K. 


1842. 


1847. 


1842. 


K. Ameriea . 1.621,0001,993,000 
W. Indies - 901,000 926,000 

Other Colonies 2,152,000 2,570,000 


Totel - - 4,674,000 



1847. 


£ 

3,490,000 

2,789,000 

9,984,000 


16,263,000 


Kots. — The iatalt include broken sums omitted in the detached account 

* 

« 

For how large a portion of British industry then are we not 
indebted to the colonial demand for British manufactures, the 
progressive increase of which is marked by the above table? 
The population of Europe consumes British manufactures to the 
value of two shillings a head: the population of our colonies 
consumes them to the value 7/. and 8/. Another table will 
show this:— 
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Imporfii snil 

Iitiports p«t 

per HmA 

< V ■ 

Soath Australia - 
Total Australian Colonies 

£ a. d. 

6 13 H 

6 4 11 

8 5 1 

7 5 10 

7 17 0.,, 

10 '8 3 

6 13 6 
. 7 14 3 

9 


We xAay sec, then, to what extent Colonkatlon la likely to 
benefit our trade, if we take into account the descendants of the 
first colonists: 'And on this subject we have one great fact to 
guide our judgment. The Unlt^ States of America are British 
colonies—in a mature state: And to them and to our more re-* 
cent colonies we are indebted for about one third of our whole 
export trade. To this we are to add the corresponding benefit 
derived from imports. What would have been. the condition 
of the Irish population during the recent years of famine, if the 
oldest of our colonics had not sent back to the parent country 
a food which supports human life at the cost of less than a 
penny a day? To colonize, it should always be remembered, Is 
truly to send human labour to those unexhausted regions which 
yield that labour the largest return ; and to raise every object 
of which we have need in the most congenial dlmate and soil. 
In proportion as commodities are imported at lower price, a 
given rate of wages will maintain at home a larger population: in 
proportion as new markets are opened for our manufactures, the 
rate of wages earned by that larger population will tend to rise; 
while an increased business will, at the same , time, add to the 
profits of the employer and the shipowner. The Yorkshire ma¬ 
nufacturer is indebted to the Australian shepherd at once for a 
customer and for cheap wool. Befiecting on these things, we can¬ 
not applaud the wisdom of that ‘ laissez fairc ’ system, which com¬ 
pelled 900,000 Australian sheep to be boiled down into tallow for 
want of shepherds, at the very time that in Ireland nearly as large 
a number of men were reduced to the condition of paupers for want 
of an effective demand for labour. A system winch converts 
paupers into consumers, and outlaws at heart into the pioneers 
of myifisation, is surely not less precious than that economy 
of nature which changes the refuse of our streets into manure, 
and hil^s up life out of death. Nor can the providence of a state 
ever be more worthily applied thanmi directing such energies. 

It is not merely from the enla^ment of her tr^e that a 
narion gains by colonization, but by its increeioed security like¬ 
wise. The fluctuations of trade, whether produced by geogra- 
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^hical disooTfriesv acientific i^proyements, liostile tariffs, or 
political bha^esj, are pror^bM; and we are reminded by the 
Italian cities, iu well as by many an instance in ancient histoiy, 
of tbe inconstoncy of c<^merc^ fortune. We know not yet 
bow railroads ^hat especially which so soon must join the At¬ 
lantic and the Pa(^^ of the other inventions which time hourfy 
brings fortii, may ^af^ existing trade; but we do Imow that 
m proportion as we breed up new communities in other parts 
of ^ world, we become less dependent on European markets. 
Ncathar should we forget that colonization must ere long become 
question; and that in it, as in every Other * affair of 
* ba^ess^* we must encounter European competition. Of this 
we have a foretaste in that German emigration which already 
meets British emigrants in Nprth America, Australia, and the 
Cape of Gh>od Hope. When every country in the old world is 
full, the alternative will be, colonization or convulsion; and 
nations which are now content to leave fertile coasts to be 
tenanted only by sea-birds or a few scattered savages, will con¬ 
tend with, us eagerly for tbe first title to a waste. M- 
On the grounds of humanity and of soufid morals, even more 
than on economical grounds, it would seem that colonization, 
assuredly ontf^of the most arduous as well as noblest national 
acts, ought not to be left to the cupiditv of adventurers, or the 
unassieted efforts of fugitive paupers. The first emigrants are 
commonly those, whom the pressure of distress has forced from 
their pla^ in society. Unassisted, or assisted only by casual 
charity,' they must go forth alone. The severance of that tie 
which binds a man to his country is in itself a severe trial; and 
far indeed must the decay of national feeling have gone before it 
IS thought of as a light matter. That loss, therefore, should not 
involve a further disruption of those still nearer bonds which even 
barbarous races, in their migrations, maintain inviolate. Our 
emigrants should, for the most part, consist of small &,milied, 
not of isolated individuals. If domestic relations were needful 


on no other account, they would be necessary to balance tbe 
peculiar temptations to which colonial life is exposed, — lawless¬ 
ness, selfishness, and a practical materialism. Such evils, we may 
rely.on it, are more easily prevented than cured. There are per¬ 
sons, we are aware, who discuss these matters as though they 
believed that the body of a new society is first to be creaM ; and 
that a soul need not be infused into it till leisure can be found for 
the enjoym^t of luxuries, ^t the latter part of this proc^ is not 
m ^y one* Habits, once estabHsbed, are not soon supplanted; 
and. inrtbe progress of sodety spiritual aspirations and generous 
affections are more apt to evaporate, tb^ to accumulate with 
ojher wealth, in the rustic’s bam or the merchant’s store. It 
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is in the hhmao sym^hies alone that a fhuhdatid^J^' 
for the moral virtues, or even ibr tlm presei^atm w'pia^ uid 
a reverence for Iftw. Mr. Elliot, a high authorUyi ldl^^ that 
what he happily calls a * domestic police,'is oondi^tte even ho 
the worldly prosperity of a cqlony; and says, with to 

the emigration of iamilieef, * If there really are able^bt^fyed ber^ 

* sons capable of providing for all, I think ^at it wcoild be iiSnt*- 
' man in them to leave behind them any ^ed mieixiberB of their 

* family who may have been accustomed to depend on them for 
^support* To send out either the aged or the Young, in an un* 
protected state, woiild be at once ill-advi#d and inhuman: but if, 
06 a general rule, -the able-bodied are competent to support their 
families as well as themselves at home, they should, a fortiori^ 
be able to do so where labour is more productive, where wages 
are higher, and where the necessaries of life are cheaper. 

Equally, then, for the sake of the emigrants tbemselves, 
and to secure the moral well-being of the communities they 
found, it is the duty of the State .so to lessen the cost of 
passage as to peribit families to go forth collectively. Tlie 
mterferenoe of the State is necessary not less for another pur¬ 
pose, — that, of duly providing for the religious training, the 
literary instruction, and the civil discipline of infant com- 
mnnity. In the first establishment of our early American colo¬ 
nies the question of Religion at least, was not neglected. The 
importance then attached to it is illustrated by the following 
striking passage from Mr. Godley’s * Memorial ’ on Irish Colon¬ 
ization : — ‘ averting to the past, we are convinced that the 

* Church of England in Virginia, the Roman Catholic in Mary- 
‘ land, Quakerism in Pennsylvania, and Puritanism in Now Eng- 

* land, were the principal causes respectively of the stalulity of 

* society in those colonies of England, and of their wonderful 
‘ advancement in material prosperity. Nay, more, the student 

* of the colonial history of England will not fail to observe that 

* the prosperity of the old English colonies in Ameri(^ seems to 
^ have been in a pretty equal ratio to the influences of religion 

* on the emigrants; the colonies in which religious provisions 

* were ne^ect^ were the least prosperous; those in which they 
‘ were more regarded wei^ more prosperous; and the most pros- 
‘ perous of modem colonies, — those of New England, — were, 

* in fact, Levitioal communities, almost en&ely governed and 

* managed by influences of a reli^ous kind.' E^ar different has 
been, the state of things in our moz|^Tecent setUements. Their 
phyeocai prog^s has been one of utraordmaiy rapidity. But 
what has been theil^mond conditkn? It wotlldhe unjust to 
suppose that in such a question the settler lumself takes no. 
interest, until, indeed, neceerity and the Ibiig continued neglect 
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State i^Ve ha^it^ted $!in to a coalition wl^h h& at first 
tvcoQed froin. ' Tbe jeound of the cTiurch-going’bell * will be 
Ibogri missed. The e^rts which he is^ wi^ng to make are 
tonchiDgly described in ibllowing extract from the evidence 
of Mrs. Chidtolm, whose experience and benevolent exertions 
bh behalf of Australian emigrants attach ah additional interest 
io her obserrations. Examined before the Colonization Com¬ 
mittee, die states: — 

* On one occasion I called at a shepherd's hut,-r-a man whose 
wages were 261 .; the wife was a very managing woman; from being 
able to accommodate peAons in trav^ing, imd allowing them to sleep 
in fhe house, she made a few pounds more in the course of the year. 
Going to look at her premises, I found a very small hut, neatly built. 
I'saidt "What is this?” “Oh!” she replied, “ that is a library; 
“ tiiat is the place for the man we have got to teach the children. 
** We know teachers do not like our conversation always, and they like 
« to be quiet sometimes; and we have made him this Uttle. place for 

biffH>ooks and for the children.” They paid the teacher 8/. a year, 
althou^ they had a large family j and then by amending other families 
the teacher would make a very comfortable living. . . . They 

oftep expressed themselves to me, “ Education is a very good thing; 
" but without religion I am afraid it will not do much good.”' 

Freed from many temptations which belong to old commu- 
mties, if deprived of many of their enjoyments, colonial life might 
be expected to be, though neither primitive nor Arcadian, yet 
eminently characterised by simplicity, purity, a contented dis¬ 
position, and A spirit of mutual help ; And we have seen too 
with what aspirations that life is often undertaken. But very 
different are the descriptions which we hear of it as a reality, 
even from the most enlightened and zealous advocates of Colo¬ 
nization. The following is a sample. 

* The colonial soil everywhere seems highly favourable to the 
growth of conduct which, without being criminal according to law, is 
very much objected to by the better sort of people in this country. 
I mean those acts which, in Upper Canada and the state of New 
York, are called “smart” conduct; which consist of taking advantage 
or over-reaching, of forgetting promises, of betraying confidence, of 
unscrupulously sacrificing all the other numbers to “ number one.” 
|n colonies such conduct is commonly termed clever, ’cute, dexterous; 
in this country it is called dishonourable: the honourable colonists, 
who strongly disapprove of such conduct, more especially if they are 
recent emigrants of the better order, often call it “ colonial.” For 
the growth'of honour, in a word, the colonies are not a very con¬ 
genial smL Nrither is knowledge successfully cultivated there. In 
all tiie c(donies; without exception, it is commm to meet with people 
of the greatest mark in the colony, who are ^norant of everythmg 

. but the art of getting money. Brutish ignorance keeps no man 
down, if he has in a large degree the one quality which is highly 
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prized ^ the oolonies,*the quality of blowing ho:w to grow rich. In 
hardly any colony can you manage, without greb to siVe 

TOOT son What is esteemed a superior Vacation here | Wad in olfoo- 
lonies, the sons of many of thh first people ore brought Vp in a wild 
unoonseiousness of their own intelleetnal degradation. v: 

* Colonial manners are hardly better than morals, boiUg alpten^, 
coarse, and often far from decent, even in the higher ranks,--! tneap, 
in comparison with the manners of the higher ranks here. 
gentlemen who go out there are apt to forget their home manners, w 
to prefer those of the colony; and one sees continually such cases at 
that of a young member of a most respectable family here, who soon 
becomes in the colony, by means of contamination, a tdiorougb-paoed 
blackguard. If the bad propensities of colonists are not, as much as 
we could wish them, under the restraint of honour, or reason^ or usage, 
neither are they under that of religion. .... In many parts 
of some colonies there is, I may say, no religion at all; and where* 
ever this happens, the people fall into a state of barbarism.’ * 

Such, pictures, we would fun belieye, may. be oyeivcoloured: 
nor indeed is the passage we have quoted intended to repssent 
the condition of all our colonies: yet, after making due allow¬ 
ances, when we consider by what training the various nations of 
Europe have been formed; by what discipline of virtue and courage 
their national integrity has been maintained and their polities have 
been moulded; through how many high influences, chivalrous 
and religious, their social fabric has been reared up; and by 
Avhat ennobling struggles and high nurture of ancient learning 
and modern art and science they have beepme developed into that 
which we see them; it is certainly hard to see how commu¬ 
nities, such as Mr. Wakefield describes, are to ^ow into nations 
worthy to bear the name, and able t6 receive the impress of the 
country which gave them birth, and is, in a great degree, re¬ 
sponsible for their destinies. It is one thing to spread into vast 
commercial firms, and another thing to consolidate into nations. 
Let this, however, be carefully remembered: — that the forfeit 
will be exacted; and that, if England does pot train up her 
colonial children to be like her, she will herself very probably 
decline into a miserable likeness of them.» No evils are so 
contains as those which Mr. Widcefield describes; nor is it 
possible to be in constant intercourse with societies in whicB 
they predominate, without insensibly ^catching their corruption 
however little their counterbalancing good qualities may be 
shared. It is not merely the politicu institutions of colonies 
which react, by imitation and sympathy, on those of the coui^ 
tries which founded them,— moru habits and social tenden¬ 
cies are still more rapidly transferred. There are qualities in 

^ * A View of the Art of Colonization. E, G. Wakefield, 1849. ^ 
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HEldcb ertt ITnit^ ain :iQfen!Qr to ^v4iAt, we, think, 

wom^ftve heuC.I^ tin* par^ oom^^ not only «t their 
littt' flettkment, but dtiriuj^ W sabsequent ^vemment of 
been fiutyiil ,to lu^ faaUon^ them after 

t&e pattein qf h)^ 6^ lawe, arts, and# as &r as ^os- 

riible, 4*0^4 institutes and manners. ;!&; English¬ 
man thejneis A Australian or New settler: 

and in every such colonist there is also, or m^ht Imve been, an 
Englishmans aod the struggle between the two elements of 
each e^sacter iaa type of the mutual influence reoiprocally ex¬ 
ercised by nation upon nation. Upon the issue of mis slru^ld 
depends that arhich is for us the moat Interesting of all political 
questions,—namely, Whether the England of the pst shall be 
lost hi the England of the future, or sWl blend with, exalt, imd 
BuataiU it;—whether she shall retain her elevation while she 
extends her ^resources, or become transformed as her children are 
too often transformed, when loosed from native traditions, and cast 
uponaun'^historio shores. Here, as elsewhere, acdon and reaction 
meet and respond to each other. A common fortune, like 
a coinmcm blood, must belong.to parent and to chUd; and if 
England does not breed up young Nations, let her see that she 
does not herself insensibly degenerate into a ^ new country.’ 

Whether then we consider the case of England or that of 
Ir^lasd^ — whether we regard the ukunato destinies of the 
nation, or the urgency of the present trial, — we can And no 
nsiuge from the conviction that the assistance of the State to 
emigration is necessary. How then^ it will be asked, is it to be 
imparted ? And in the first place, whence are the funds to come ? 
It has ^ready been shown how large is the benefit of migra¬ 
tion to tke class of propnetors and occupiers, as well as to the emi- 
mnts themselves; nor can any one peruse the papers Imd before 
iWiament by the Cdonial Office, filled as they have been for 
yeam with vehement appeals from the colonies, without per- 
oelving^that they|^too^ derive a benefit at least as great from 
a timdy and sufficient suj^ly of labour. All these parties, then, 
ought to c(mtribute#o w^t is their common grin; and.as there 
is no class in the ooipiuunity whose prosperity is not interwoven 
wUh theirs, the State, as the represmtative of ril, ought to 
oontribute her presiding care, Du§^t to dir^t their united ex-« 
ertioiis,« and, .t7h^e neceasuy, ought to advaUce fimds re- 
quiia^ on sufficient security. most eases the emigrant 
rir^y pays ; but^he pays meim than his sharerand is oonse^ 
queqtly to se^i^or bardriups than need jot In 

some cases the^ wlonles pay; but they also pi^ more than their' 
fair proportion, imd,.are therefore unable to procure nearly as 
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maiij kboarers «B desire; Until lately, Anit.raliBft 
colonieeobtamed labourers at a cost of 
obai^e k' BOW less, but it it still, for 
very hi^ Not UBnaturally,^;therefore, they colinlain of h^vhig 
to pay ll an acre for land, wluch, .at an exbroitaat / taite ^ 
wages, makes them a small return. How differeo^;: wwd 
the return xnade on that land be, if they were enabled^ kt wa 
same cost, ta import doable the number of labourers eqU^^ 
serviceable. Tlus is a question of especial sign^oance far tho^ 
who are kvourable to a high upset price of land. What^ 
ever may be that mysterious sum, the ^ sufficient price 
a question into which we need not enter—^it is evident that 
the price winch, not only may be imposea on land; but can be 
received for it, must depend m^ly upon the price of the labour 
already in the colonial market. To place upon colonial land a 
price soffiOient to defray the emigration of the labourers, if the 
colony be remote, will be to name a price which capitalists 
cannot {my, because the sufficient labour is not already i^ere* 
The State must therefore, in such a case, either take the initia¬ 
tive by such a grant or loan as will supply the labour before 
the sale has taken place, or must aid the immigration funds 
procured through such sales, with funds from other sources. An 
improved land revenue is one of the many advantages that may 
then be looked for in return. Something has at hmt been done 
to assist the colonies in this mode. A loan has been sanctioned 
in New South Wales, and the fundsi«of individualB at home 
have been combined, under Government superintendence, with 
those sent from the colonies. The intention thus manifest^ has 
been excellent, and the colony at least has profited by the 
provision; but the numbers thus removed, though not incon¬ 
siderable, are far from being such as materially to affect thehomc 
country. 

The .principle then being established, that those who gain 
emigration should contribute to its cost, sums the 

State found it expedient t6 advance in the first'instance for 
that purpose, should remain as a primary ckuge on the propeiv 
ties benefited by it. In some cases the occupier of the land would 
probably be able to offer sufficient security for the lean; but 
the proprietor would more often be the party with whom the 
State could safely deaL Such loans wculd gener^ly be necessary 
only on an extraordinary emergency : But on such occasions 
^y would constitute by ikr the cheapest as well as moat efifeo* 
tual means of relief. Fot np etherspedes of loan cpidd the land 
a^rd an equally unexceptionable security; beeaudk no otbw pro- 
oess strikes so surely at we nxrt of that disease which undennuMS 
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all property. In many parts of Ireland and Scotland, proprietors 
are obviously unable to afford liie aid required: in both ooun- 
tries therefor^ and in parts of England also, it would seem a 
wise coarse to act on the precedent already established in the 
instance of Government loans for agricultural improvements. « 
By some.persons it has been proposed to place the funds 
gjanted in aid’ of emigration at the disposal of the Poor-law 
Guardians; and thus in fact to make emigration, not only auz- 
iliaiy to the Poor-law, but actually ^ part of it. On many 
grounds, however, we cannot but deem it a sounder, as well 
as juster policy, to resort to the more responsible ngcncy of 
the proprietors; and to make them Individually answerable for 
the repayment of the sums advanced. In accepting such 
loans proprietors would, practically, pledge themselves to pre¬ 
vent, BO far 08 in them lay, the recurrence of pauperism, by 
discouraging, for instance, all methods of agriculture not fa¬ 
vourable to industry, co-operation, and prudence, and by steadily 
withstanding the process of subletting or dividing farms. They 
should therefore be pUowed as largo a discretion in the use 
of the funds for which they are accountable, as is consistent 
mth the interests of the whole community, includmg the 
colony. On the other hand it is plain, that to connect as- 
risted emigration with a poor-law agency, is to attach a jire- 
mium to pauperism; and to make the workhouse itself, not 
a test of destitution, but a half-way house to that which the 
Irish poor wisely consider the most effectual of all means of 
advancement. The actual pauper, moreoveir, is likely to become 
a less successful emigrant, as well os one less acceptable in the 
colonies, than a man who still struggles bravely to maintain 
his independence. The former would be assisted to emigrate 
by the guardians, the latter more often by the proprietor, who 
would thus be enabled to go through that inevitable process, 
the consolidation of farms too minute for profitable cultivation, 
without reducing to the class of paupers those who have no 
longer the means of. earning a subsistence. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the loon is more certain of being punctually 
repaid, if the security for it be tlie property of an individud 
than if it were that of a public body, which affords a mark 
less easily hit, and in which the sense of responribility is always 
leaf strong. The individual proprietor will also be more likely 
than a public board could be, to recover Irom the assisted emi¬ 
grant (cobnected with him as he is by personal ties), a portion 
of the money which he has himself to repay: And so might, per-’ 
haps, bq qolved what has always been found to be a most arduous 
probWjlf' the rejeovery of a fair contribution from the emigrant 
umiftlf, hie colonial career has enabled lum to pay it. The 
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sums advanced should be used in redu(^g''th6 cost df passiige; 
and the emigrants thus asMsted (to insure thet^ cj|{^ilitj]r as 
such), should be subjected to rules analogous to <^oa^Midi hoyo 
hitherto been insisted on in the case of AustralutU iMidgratira. 
Supposing the cost of passage to be reduced l^ thewine^ 
one halfwit is to be obeyed that far more than double the 
number would be enabled to emigrate. The class which 
afTord to pay 15/. for the emigration of a family is probalw 
four times as numerous as that which could pay 30/,; and it 
consists likewise of the right persons ^ men who, where em¬ 
ployment is not to be h^ at home, must be a dnun upon 
their country’s resources. 

But here, again, the advocates for an assisted emigration are 
met by a host of objections; some of which are plausible at first 
sight. To assist emigration, it is asserted by some, will but 
check'the individual exertions made at present. Laige SUma 
are annually sent from America to Ireland to promote the ditti- 
gration of friends. Would you dry up, it is asked, that source 
of aid ? Assur^ly not: but the assertion that assistance must 
paralyse individual efforts, is based on the assumption that this 
assistance is to be very injudiciously bestowed. There is surely 
such a thing as helping a man to help himself — such a thing 
as developing, not overlaying, individual exertions, by seasonaMe 
and discriminating aid. The aid given to the Irish poor by 
their friends who have preceded them to America, apparently 
increases, instead of superseding, their own efforts; nor is it to 
be supposed that the assistance at present afforded by Irish pro¬ 
prietors, is so much money thrown away. No one will deny 
that the State might spend a very large sum of money without 
doing any proportionate good, if it set about the-task by offering 
to pay the expenses of any one who chose to emigrate. But u 
some such mode of distributing the fund as has been suggested 
were adopted, it seeins nearly certmn that proprietors, obliged to 
repay the money entrusted to them, and in possession of locid 
knowledge, would spend the additional funds as they spend those 
which' they now devote to emigration,—giving a certain sum oh 
condition of the like silm being product-by the recipient,— 
or, at least, taking core that the money borrowed was used to 
the best advantage, and displaced nS individual exertion. 

Another objection, sometimes brought against assisted emi¬ 
gration, is of an opposite character, ^higration assisted bv the 
^tate, it is said, will be effectual, no doubt; but it will be so 
excessive as to swamp the colonial markets and ihose of the 
United States. Tlus statement again would seem to be mere 
assumption. In the first place, emigration of a sound character 
might do twice as much good as that wMch taking place at 



larger-thaa^is^ i^So w that eiaigra- 
tian htm been an eiaigratlpA of small capitalists, >it has done^efi),^ 
not good. Stq)ppaing Iriih^enugimtion^^d^ last fyesrvto 
lubYAconsisted but in one ttncd part; ef snob^m^psdon, and in two 
thirds of that of the labouriiig poor (a yeiy flidteting eupposhion), 
then, setting the loss against the gain, the latter will be repr^ 
sent^ l^^ an emigration of but one third the number which ao- 
tuallj crossed tiie sea. In other words, an em^rationnot con¬ 
duct^ cmthe voluntary priuciple, but aided, directed, and there¬ 
fore OWtt^BtiTig of the right class, might, wit^ut being larger, do 
three times as.mnch go^ in Ireland as that now going on. 

But, in the second place, there is no reason to doubt that a 
far lajmr number of emigrants than has ever yet left our shores 
could find employment. Let us take the case of the United States 
alone. Every argument which proves that labour at a rate of 
wages not unreasonably high, is the first requisite for the pros¬ 
perity of a colony, applies as well to the oldest of British colo¬ 
nies as to the youngest. But, as long as the United States in¬ 
clude vast tracts of fertile land unoccupied or hardly cultivated, 
an exorbitant rate of wages must remain the chief obstacle 
to the accumulation of laige profits, and to the development of 
the national, resources. The United States might, it is said, take 
advantage of our necessity, by the imposition of a high emigrant 
tax. This may indeed be conjectured: but what we know is, 
that the United States, like the legislatures of our North Ame^ 
rican colonies, have already seen the expedienc;^ of reducing 
^e excessive emigrant tax so hastily imposed. The alarm which 
led t&the ^nigrant tax in'Canada was a dread of fever not of 
numbers; and the same resolution which deprecated the emigra¬ 
tion of the sick affirmed the usefulness of a wisely conducted 
emigration. The United States, however, have never had sub¬ 
stantial cause for alarm. And, if the proceeds of a moderate 
emigrant tax were applied to the dispersion of the newly arrived 
emigrants among those districts in which labour is most needed, 
it is eridentfrom all American statistics that there woidd hardly 
he a practical limit to the numbers which the United States 
could profitably absorb. ' 

> , Ab little grounds are there for the assumption that our 
colonies are unable to absofb a larger number of labourers than 
receive at present, liook only to the case of our Aus- 
tp^ion ct^nies. Within the last month int^igenoe has been 
nsoeived that a ftesh loan has been negotiated % New South 
WaleS' for |he purpose of introduciog adffituwl. iabourers. 

OQloBVi Ihen, wes not suffer from re^tion. We are as-p 
■Bred ^hy w most rompete authmities-* those who fposeesa 
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the most acdxntfe locel laxowhdge and 
identified 'With them —: that, even without .an^i^mpt to avaU 
onrselTes of the' TaBt.attd fertiJa -regioDB ktelpdiaoovea^ hf 
Sir Thomas Mitchell ^ and otbersi we have not oc^ 

within sight of a limit to the nun^ers whom the ^atndiau 
colonies oocdd en^loy, were the immigrants distrib^^e^ 
they are wanted. The following statement is made by Ccload 
Ma(»rthiir':» 

*Xt appears that in eighteen months dming 1841 and 1842, n<it 
less tbim 30,0P0 immigrants had arrived at Sydney and Pott 
of whom ab^t 25,330 were men, women, and ebildreh of the laboor- 
ing class. This addition to the number of e<donist8. eonstitoted at 
that time almost one fourth of the entire population of New South 
Wales, as shown by the previous census of March 1841. i. 

* Tet not only did the colony give employment to every availabh 
labourer, at wages sufficiently high to enable him and his family to 
live comfortably and well, but possessed food in such abundance that 
the markets, so far from rising by reason of this great increase to the 
number of the inhabitants, had, on the contrary, a tendency to fUl. 

. . . • With subsistence, and a variety of exchangeable products 
augmenting more rapidly than the population, if in 1842j New South 
Woles could receive with advantage an influx of persons amounting 
to almost one fourth of the inhabitants, it could at this time, with a 
population of 200,000^ admit into its social system, perhaps,,fully 
50,000 men, women, and children,—provided they were convey^, not 
in one mass, but by monthly drafts, until the whole were located and 
advantageously distributed in the colony.* (Appendix to Minutes of 
Evidence, Colonisation Committee, 1847.) 

The effect indeed of every such immigration, we ta^ assured by 
the Australian witnesses, is to open out a new and yet larger 
field of employment: and the reason why the capadty of a suc¬ 
cessful colony to absorb labour increases so rapidly, lies on the 
surface of the subject. In proportion, as labourers are largely in¬ 
troduced, that excessive rate of wages is lowered by whi^ mone 
the natural advantages of a new ac^: are neutralised Wag€» be* 
coming moderate, the profits of employers rise, and fresh capital is 
invest^ in the colony: while the additional land sales whiw tUs 
occasions, supply a new fund for the importation of immigrants; 
and thus, while cheap labour and large capital reproduce each 
other, employment is found for daily augmenting nund^nc It 
is true that loeal rCongestions of population may take place, and 
have taken pku^^ moolomes, large portions of whidi were actually 
at tlie moment in want of lalx^. Sudi congestions, howev^, 
are removed in the natnz^ course of things; and.the temporary 
inconvenience is comparatively dight, in r^lons where food id 
least, is abundant To avoidithe chance of wese local presaurest 
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dbemsdTe^ One Ihem ie, that'^the ehips to be sent out in 
^Uire uzif^r the superintendence of Government, should land 
t^eir umignuaita not onlyr the chief towns of the several settle¬ 
ments, but at -riuibus other places along the coast, where labour 
m required. i Xids is the opinion expressed bj* Idr. Lefroj, as 
iveU as by many others. He says : 

'Due inetice^riiotild be given to the colonies of the intention of 
the Government to carry each a measure into execution, and great 
care should be taken in selecting the diffa^t points all round the 
coast of Australia at which the emigrants are to be landed. As ibr 
instance, take the case of New South Wales ; they should, not be, as 
hitherto they have been, all landed at Sidney, or divided equally 
betvreen the ports of Melbourne and Sidney, but they should be 
landed at feast in a dozen points, round the whole length of the 
coastline.’ 

Another suggestion, also, frequently made by oth^, will be 
fpund in. the evidence of Mr. Jackson. 

* I would have dep6ts of labour in various parts of the colony; as at 
the different seaports.aud at places in the interior, eligible Qs the sites 
of future villages or towns, so that the men who might be congregated 
in those depdts ndght be advantageously employed by the Govern¬ 
ment on public works. This has been done, in point of fact, when¬ 
ever there has been a tempbrary accumulation of labour. But what 
has been done just to meet the exigency of the moment, I would adopt 
as a general principle in Colonization. There is so much that the 
Government has to do in the way of public works in young coun¬ 
tries *, they have to create suddenly that which has been accumu¬ 
lating in. England for centuries.* (P. 220.) 

The capacity of our colonies to receive that redundant popu¬ 
lation which must otherwise prey on the very* vitals of Great 
Britain, is a sul^t the importance of which can hardly be ex¬ 
aggerate. Whht we part with, however, assuredly is not value¬ 
less : It is the precious life-blood,—which is dangerous only when 
in excess. It is not the infirm, the halt, or the blind, whom we 
would asrist to emigrate: the chimney-comer is the best place 
for them: and we but make room for true charity by the removal 
of a class whose support ought to be their labour. Why then 
should we ^ve our strength to what is now a forem, and what 
aks! may one day be, a hostile power? If our cmonial labour 
markets be inde^ full, which we are far from briieving, are 
there no means of extending them ? We are assured, by a host 
of colonial authorities, that theur ctq>adties may be increased 
•^ increased, indeed, to an extent known only where employ- 
memt begets emplofment,-—tbrou^ the undertaking of those 
great indoslrial works which pass me efforts of in^iduals, and 
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in the absence of^ which private mployment w3l^«b often lack 
a field. Hoj^ lar^e a portion of the emph^m^ giren, eveq 
in old coontries, is afforded by the State or \tyf p^to bodies^ 
may be. guessed by any one who giancea at the emiB, bridges, 
rainoads, &c. of England, , and of ^ Continent. WcmpIm €£ an 
analogous so^t are every day pointed out by persons ccMuihoted 
with the colonies; and su<£ imdertakings are assuredly xfrove 
neeessary for the progress of a new country than for the pro¬ 
sperity of an old one. Let the State, tl^eif, without sup^ 
ceding private exertions, do what it easily may to encourage and 
combine them. 

With a view solely to the interest of the colony itself, public 
works have been recommended as certain to repay their coat, 
BO numerous that if the best of them only were undiertaken, it 
is hard to say to what extent our present colonial labour markets 
would be enlarged. The following may serve as a sample, 
Mr. Pemberton observes, p, 94., Evidence of 1847 : — * A rail- 
' road from Kingston to Lake Huron; that is one which has 

* been proposed; but as a ^speculation it is beyond the means of 
*j!)rivate individuals. 942. Could you state the difierence in 

* the distance between Kingston and fhe waters of the'Geoigian 

* Bay, in Lake Huron, by any railroad that could be constructed 
' there, and the present water communication ? — I think it 
' would be a difierence of about 1000 miles.’ Captiun Bubidge 
observes—* A railroad leading from the town of Peterborough 

* to Lake Ontario, a distance of twenty-nine miles, would im- 

* mediately treble the amount of exports from the district. The 
' people have lately held meetings to raise Stock for this pur- 

* pose; hut, unaided, I fear there is little hope of success. They 
‘ wopld be very willing to submit to a tax to gradually repay 

* the interest, and, at a ^ven time, the principal of a loan.’ 
Mr. Perley gives evidence to the same effect: — Dalhousie is a 

* seapott at the mouth of the river Bestigouche at the head of 
' the bay of Chaleur. By the present road to Dalhousie, that 
^ by which the mail travels, the distance is 225 miles, whilst it 

* is only 100 miles in a straight line from Fredericton to Dal- 

* housie across the country. But toe have not the n^eans of 

* m^ing that road, and opening up that line of country.’ To 
the same effect is the evidence of Mr. Stephen Hale Marsh, Mr. 
Bradley, and others. 

The number of persons thus enabled to settle in the colonics 
would increase in a geometrical ratio* The emigrants who had 
been employed for a year on such works, would at the end of 
that time be enabled to provide for themselves in other ways^ 
leaving their places vacant for a fresh detachment. By de- 
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grees eBtabMshmg'themselTef on tke knd, they would form other 
petdement^ between wlneh and the Hne of communication 
tfaroogh die country additb&al roads must become necessarv. 
The lands-m the immediate neighbourhood of sueh roads would 
of oourse aequifo an additional value: capitalists will then be 
attracted to them end will require additional labourerSf who, 
in their ban4 'will become capitalists; and thus our colonies 
might in a few yearn make a progress which, without a wise 
expenditure in tHe instance, they could not have made till 
the lapse of half a century. Such interposition on the part of 
the State for the purpose of Iccelerating a natural if not 
inevitable process, would he no interference with the course 
which capital is disposed to take: it is only to tap the springs 
of nadon^ prosperity, leaving the currents thenceforth to flow 
in their natural channels. 

* HioT is it to be forgotten that there aA other and most im¬ 
portant advantages to be derived from such works in colonies, 
independently of their immediate pecuniary return. During a 
succession of years, and on the authc^ty of successive governors, 
a railway has been earnestly recommended between Halifax 
and Quebec. It was advocated partly as the most eifectual 
means for renderisg accessible the interior of the country and 
giving to our North American Colonies the benefit of a port 
open throughout the winter; and partly on political grounds, as 
a great line of militiury communication. Even before railways 
were thought of, a military road was considered an object of 
the first importance. The line for the railway was at last sur¬ 
veyed ; and nothing could be more favourable than the report 
mwe on it by the engineer employed. The colonies were 
zealous that the work should be undertaken; the State legis¬ 
latures were unanimous. In this country, men rejoiced in the 
prospect of a work, which at so momentous a crisis might have 
caus^ a demand for thirty or forty thousand additional labourers, 
besides opening out four or five millions of acres for settle¬ 
ment. What proceeding has been adopted after so long a delay ? 
Major Bobinson’s final report was submitted to the English 
Bailway Commissioners 1 That body of course confined their 
deliberations almost to a single point,—namely, the amount of 
profit which might be looked for on the line, as an ordinary 
nulroad speculation. The opinion delivered on this point was 
unfavourable; accordingly nothing more has been heard re¬ 
specting an enterprise more important, perhaps, than any which 
in recent times has been undertaken for the consolidation of the 
o(doiual empire of England, and the development of its remoter 
resouroed. 
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It ift^not, however^ in this spirit— 
fooMsh—that a great nation should delibertte, at a j^reat oritfa| 
cm measures worthy of its highest enetgies. Thera' iie oasei^ 
no doubt, in which the immediate question of inrc^t^aad kas 
is all in 1 ^. But a nation is sometimes called on to ^>d ' W||li 
other matters; and on occasions which demand somi^Kat '6f 
generous enterprise, of far-sighted wisdom, and it may be^ of lill^ 
mediate self-sacrifice, such qualities can no more be dispeaa^ With 
than the humblest of our nature^ While we haye doubted'atd . 
hesitated, the United States, ydth far slighter imni&diate indudh^ 
meats, but with greater political foresight, have aot^ Th^ 
have already executed a laige portion of a rival railway — that 
from Portland to Montreal— which, if left without a oomgetitor, 
will transfer to our aspiring neighbours the traffic bistween 
Upper Canada and the Atlwtic. It is not at home Only that 
we shall sufier from a mode of proceeding, which so strikingly 
illustrates the difierence between real prudencO, and that poor 
caution which can gain nothing, because it will risk nothing mid 
advance nothing. It is impossible that our colonies shoula not 
feel the contrast between their comparatively^ languid growth 
and the rapid progress of the United States. speak not 
of the Canadas only, but of New Brunswick also, which 
with its 11,000,000 of unappropriated acres does not grow 
corn enough to support itself, and, after the closing of thh 
navigation of the St. Lawrence, remains, like Nova Scotia, 
dependent on the United States for its supply. Well 
indeed may Major Bobinson remark, in his able report on 
this proposed line of railway:—* Most unfavoutuble com- 

* parisons are made by travellers who visit' the British Pro- 

* vinces and the United States. And some have gone so far 
‘ as to state, that travelling along where the boundary is a 

* mere conventional line, they could at once tell whether they 
^ were in the States or not. On the one side, the State Govem- 
' meats become shareholders to a huge amount in great public 
^ works, lead the way, and do not hesitate to incur debt, for 
‘ making what has been called “ war upon the wildernessem- 

* ploymCnt is given, and by the time the improvement is com- 

* pleted, property has been created, and the enmlc^ed become 

* proprietors. On the other side the Provincial (^vemments 

* do not take the initiative in the same manner; and hence in 
‘ the settlements, and in the provinces generally, may he seen 

* this marked difference in ^he progress of people who are iden- 

* tioally the same in every respect’ This is a question which 
every day becomes more serious. Deep-seated discontents fling 
themselves upon the first pretext that presents itself, however 
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but if they be rooted ia reasonable causes, tbeir ultimate 
fiflbote must be caliunitous> however irrational oivb]^oable nw 
be tbrir occasional etpression. Oui^ choice is limited. We 
may, if we please, discard our colonies: but if we would keep 
them, together with the greatness of our country, we must keep 
the hearts of our colonists; and these will be found not alto¬ 
gether divided from their interests. 

It is impossible here to discuss all the suggestions relative 
to emigration, lyhiijh have been recently made by witnesses 
examined before the Colonization Committee. Many important 
hints on'the subject are to be found also in the various 
series of papers recently submitted to Parliament. They in¬ 
clude the guarantee of a certain low rate of interest on loans 
rused'by the colonics in order to carry on useful public works; 
the actual participation in the cost of such works; a combination 
of funds supplied by the sale of lands in tlie colonics with home 
funds, whether supplied by emigrants, by proprietors, or by 
Poor-law Boards; ihe reservation for the same purpose of a 
portion of the wages paid <to labourers employed on public 
works; a tax om wild lands to defray the cost of passage, and 
the advance of money for the same purpose on the credit of 
that rent which a laige immigration can alone produce. 

Another sug^tion, strongly urged, is that new ports with 
emtable establishments should be selected for the embarkation 
of assisted emigrants. A memorial recently addressed to Lord 
Grey from ^uth Australia, complains that emigrant vessels 
have hitherto been despatched exclusively from London and 
Plymouth, and has earnestly recommended that vessels should 
be sent from * various other ports, such as Liverpool, Bristol, 
‘.Leithi Glasgow, Dundee, Dublin, Cork, Limerick, London- 
' derry^ Belfast,’ &c. . • 

We shall notice also a suggestion, made by Mr. Cunning- 
hame, ^nd confirmed by Colonel Macarthur, — respecting the 
establishmont of a Colonial Board of Emigration in this country. 
Mr. Cunninghame expresses himself thus:— 

* I have no doubt that every colony should have either a board or a 
representative at the hoard. Each colony should have an agent, in the 
confidence of the colony; because the difiiculty of the colonists is this, 
that one of the most important branches of colonial business, viz., the 
selection and supply of labourers whose passage is paid from colonial 
funds, whose wages are to be received from colonists, and whose em¬ 
ployment is in the service of the colonists,— this branch, I say, of 
colonial business is managed, not merely in its principles, but in its 
minute details, by a board not appointed by the colony, nor in any 
•waj under its control, and consisting of gentlemen who, however 
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anxious to do justice to the subject, and however'w<ell tcquaid^a 
with official documents, cannot have the time to 'b^ow ott the wants 
of each one of a large number of colonies which the importance of 
the subject demands, and that with men who, whatever may be their 
knowledge of documents, have not that practical knowledge of qoch 
colony which can only be gained by having lived in it, and for the 
want of which no perusal of official xeturns can in any manner com* 
pensate.* 

In considering the various modes 1)y which we might soon 
enable our colonies to absorb a far laiger population than 
they can now employ, we must not 'forget one which, though 
it may possibly not be found necessary, would certainly prpvo 
efficient — the formation within them of new settlenwfots. 
Here, again, we are met by objectors, who assure us tlmt the 
expense of such settlements will be so great as to render them 
impracticable. The assumptions, however, upon which they 
reason, are generally fallacious. They begin by calculating 
the expense of. settling emigrants according to some exor* 
bitant scale founded on the blundering proceedings of times 
long gone by; they demand next what is the nrfinber who stand 
in need of emigration, and they finally ask whether it be pos¬ 
sible for such a number to emigrate at such a cost ? The first 
error in this method of reasoning consists in a forgetfulness of 
the fact, that a new settlement is necessary only as a germ 
which, if successful, will grow^f itself, and without further 
charge. The second consists in an estimate of the original cost 
either greatly exaggerated, or excluding dll notice of the com¬ 
pensating benefits by which it is in part repaid even at the time. 
When it is urged that to settle emi^nts onland in British North 
America will require an outlay ot 20/., or at least of 12/. per 
head, the assertion is justified by such reasons as the following; 

* You must allow so much,* it is said, ‘ for the passage across the 
‘sea — so much for making the roads immediately necessary, 

‘ building houses, &c.,—so much for clearing,—and then food 

* for fifteen months, as the emigrants will arrive too late to have 
‘ a crop the first year.* Now, in the first place, this calculation 
obviously counts the same items several times oyer; fpr the Wages 
spent upon road-making, clearing, and building should, of them¬ 
selves, support the new settlers until their crops are fit to be 
reaped;—even supposing that the simple course has not been 
adopted, of clearing and sowing a small portion of the land destined 
for them, in anticipation of their arrival. In the second place, it 
omits all consideration of the momentous facts that the land thus 
cleared may in a short time be sold at a price which (paid by 
instalments) willfully make up for the cost of clearance, and that 
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Ifae adjotnu)g> land ^ill nbo 4ell at a price double tkai which 
H ' could otherwise hafve fetched. In the riiird pkee, it » to 
be recdepibered, ’if'the site for the settlement has been 
well chosen, the riwd tO it will probabljr be part of one to 
s<>tne remoter settbm^t, or at least will open out a tract of 
-valuable oopjotj^* In sevend instances these collateral ad¬ 
vantages have completely shifted the balance fix)m the debtor 
to the <9%ditor side of the account. 

Ig cffider to make a settlement economically, the first thing 
neoeosasy that it should be undertaken conjointly with the 
OoAtAiStum of a road. Such was the case in the instance of 

settlements; referred to by Commissary General 
ha the following extract from a letter to Sir C. Tre- 

^ ^hare have been two instances of successful settlements formed 
by the local government here.In one of them the govern¬ 

ment opened a road (the Garrafeasen Boad), giving out the work in 
mall portions of one or two miles each. There were thus numerous 
contractors employed, all whom were paid one half in cash and one 
half in land, wherever they might choose to locate themselves on un- 
mnted land. In the other instance the government opened a road 
(from Oakville on Lake Ontario to Owen’s Sound on Lake Huron), 
and paid the whole cost in cash; after it was completed the govern¬ 
ment offered free ipwnts of land, of fifty acres ea(m, on condition of 
actual settlement; And the whole extent of the road was speedily 
Settled on these terms; * &c. 

The same causes seem to have led to the same effects in the 
case of two settlements in New Brunswick, described by Mr. 
Pcrley, the Emigration Agent in that colony, (p. 22.): — 

* Two veiy striking instances of the success attending the formation 
pfjiew settienaents in the wilderness by associations of settlers, having 
the privilege of making their own roads at a reasonable rate, exist in 
'fork County. The Harvey Settlement -was formed in 1887, by a party 
of emigrants from' the north of England, who landed in New Bruns¬ 
wick in a very destitute condition. A report upon this settlement 
was presented to the Lieutenant-Governor, on the 9th February 
1844, accompanied by a statistical return. This report states that 
it is shown by the return that from land where not a tree was felled 
in July 1837, there had been taken during the preceding autumn, 
260 tons of hay and straw, and 15,000 bushels of grain, potatoes, and 
turnips; and that the great success which had attended the labours 
of these industrious and valuable settlers, afforded an unquestionable 
proof of what might be done on the millions of wild land in New 
Brunswick. The return shows the number of settlers to be forty-four, 
and the value of the improvements to be 4,2892.10s.’ 

The second of these settlements was an Irish one. Mr, Perley 
describes it as follows: — 
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* 1 can meatioiL the ** Teetol^ Settlem^t,” whieli va« jan Irish 
Bettlement, formed by people from Cork and Kerry* It was fonped 
in 1842, under the same commissioner, by a party of dettitute emi¬ 
grants from the south of Ireland. Li a report from the commit 
sioner, dated 25th January 1844, it is thus stated: The results of 
the second effort in which I have been engaged in forming seUle* 
ments in the wilderness have afforded me the most unmingled-Batis- 
faction. Where but two years ago stood a dense forest, tbm have 
been gathered by thirty-five settlers during the past autumn 7,286 
bushels of grain, potatoes and turnips. The accompanying return 
shows an estimated value of 1,137/. in buildings and clearings; and 
when there is added to this the market value of the crop, exceeding 
8004, we have about 2,0004 return (exclusive of the making four 
and a quarter miles of road) from a tract of land which in its wilder¬ 
ness state would not in the same time have pvoduccd a shilling. I 
cannot now consider the successful occupation of our wild lands by 
associated bodies of settlers, having the privilege of making their 
own roads at a reasonable rate, as a doubtful experiment.’ 

The last-named settlements appear to have been made with¬ 
out any loss whatever. The two settlements effected by Mr. 
Peter Robinson in the years 1823 and 1825, were on the con¬ 
trary very expensive, the former costing 224 a head, and the 
latter 214 6s. The settlement mode under Lord Seaton in 
1831, was much cheaper. Mr. Robinson’s settlements, how¬ 
ever, were costly, from causes well known and easily avmded: 
and in the long run they were productive of great advantages.. 

The following stotement of Commander Rubidge illustrates 
their collateral effecte (p. 277.): — 

^ 2665. To what do you attribute ihe extraordinary improvement 
and change between your first visit to this district and your ])re8ent 
knowledge of it? —I attribute it, in the first place, to the emigrants 
brought out under the superintendence of the Honourable Peter 
Robinson. At that time there was not a mill in the countiy; there 
was scarcely any road; and the whole country was in a languishing 
state.’ 

Another answer of his throws yet further light on the subject. 

* 2683. Do you know that the first emigrants assisted in bringing 
other emigrants from Ireland ?—Yes. I should say that every family 
that the (^vernment has located in the Colborae District has been 
the means of bringing about five timet the number to join them as 
voluntary emigrants. They are coming out every year.’ 

Thus, then, although Mr. Robinson’s first settlement cost 
the preposterous sum of 224 per head, yet the germ there 
planted has attracted to itself so many emigrants since, that if 
the original charge be distributed ‘over the total number who 
have profited by it, the expense becomes less than 44 10s. 
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per bead, — being about the sum required to maintain a pauper in 
the workhouse during a single year I The same large accession 
to the original number of emigrants has taken place, ns Cap¬ 
tain Bubidge informs us, in the second settlement, that of 
Dummer. 

The increased value given to the land in the neighbourhood 
of new settlements is a consideration of the utmost importance 
in estimating the real cost of such settlements. In order to 
render such increased value more immediately available, an 
ingenious proposition has been made, to reserve alternate lots, 
and sell them, at an advanced price, after the intermediate 
portions have been settled. Such is Mr. Uniacke’s suggestion 
(p. 54.). ^ ^ 

The formation of new settlements docs not by any means 
assume that the emigrants settled on the land ought to be 
those most recently introduced into the colony. The evidence 
of all persons connected with our colonies, whether by office or 
by me^e residence, proves that the raw recruit is not the fittest 
person to become a settler, and that in order to acquire the 
knowledge as well as the hardy habits required for the wilder¬ 
ness, he ought to be tlirown for a year upon the labour market. 
This advantage will be attained, if, as has been suggested, the 
settlement is begun by the construction of a road, whether the 
newly arrived emigrant, or one whose place in the colonial 
labour market is thus left vacant, be employed upon it. That 
with the aid of new settlements constructed on systematic prin¬ 
ciples, and scattered over the country with due mutual relations, 
the population of our colonies might safely advance at a far 
more rapid rate than it has done hitherto, is as certain, os tliat 
we ean propagate a plant more rapidly by laying its branches 
along the ground and making them take root at their se¬ 
veral joints than by merely sticking a shoot into the soil. 
Several years ago, a scheme for the creation of settlements was 
suggested by Lord Grey to the colonial authorities; and it is 
greatly to be regretted that, in deference to their objections, it 
was withdrawn untried, without amendment, and without the 
substitution of any other. The formation of new settlements 
if successfully carried out, would include among its many advan¬ 
tages that of rendering emigration popular in the colony. Every 
new settlement would almost necessarily benefit an older one ; 
the general value of land must-be increased and the capital 
already existing daily find more profitable employment. 

Our limits preclude us from all but a passing allusion to 
many other important parts of this wide subject. Of these the 
use . of Companies is one. It would be paradoxical to deny 
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that much of their effective ^ency may be i^apted to the 
purposes of colonization, as well as to the countless other use¬ 
ful purposes of modern life; while, on the other hand, those 
who remember that colonies are destined to ^w up into 
nations, may hesitate to commit their moral destmies to a di¬ 
recting power not influenced by higher motives and a more far- 
seeing wisdom, than commonly guide the operations of a trading 
association. It is in the subordinate functions of detail, accord¬ 
ingly, that we think they will be chiefly serviceable; and most 
interesting would it be to ascertain what those precise services 
are: whether large or numerous companies are to be preferred, 
— how far their efforts might be incited by grants of land, and 
other aid accorded in proportion to the number of emigrants 
whom they had settled in a given time; and whether, on the 
other hand, a security might not be found against inactivity or 
reckless speculation, by j?onditions involving the forfeiture of 
their lands if the privil%es conceded had not, within a pre¬ 
scribed time, been turned to account 

In passing in review the various modes by which emigration 
can be carried on in a more systematic manner, and, if necessary, 
on a larger scale than it has yet been, we have left unnoticed one 
most important department of the subject, namely, the creation 
of new colonies. But we have not shrunk from entering 
uj)on that question, merely because the establishment of new 
colonies is u costly work. Every productive work is expected 
to cost something in the first instance; and true prudence is 
equally antagonistic to prodigality and to niggardliness. If 
our existing colonies constitute a large part of our national 
wealth as well as greatness, there is no reason why our future 
colonies should npt do so equally; or why, in the words of 
Mr. Mill, colonization should not pay ‘ like any other affair 
* of business,’ It is impossible, indeed, to read of those ample 
regions which Providence has thrown open to us,— of the still un¬ 
occupied tracts in almost every part of Australia, —of the bound¬ 
less extent of fertile land at Natal,— of New Zealand, with its 
exquisite climate, its glorious scenery, and its soil adapted alike 
to agriculture and pasturage, — without a deep conviction that 
England, unless she prove unworthy of her high privileges, is 
destined to be, in every part of the globe, the mother and the 
guide — * mater et caput,’ — of Nations yet unnamed. It is 
equally impossible to watch the progress of colonization in the 
United States, rudely as its mighty energies have hitherto been 
directed,—to see it add millions annually to its exchequer, 
and state after state to the Union—to see it stride, first to the 
Mississippi, and then to the Pacific, till a knot of thinly-peopled 
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republics on the eastern shores of America swells to an Im- 
jMal Confederation—which two oceans gird, and which already 
puts forth its feelers for the sceptre of a hemisphere,—without 
recognising the fact, that if the supremacy of those oceans be 
a matter of Any moment, but one nation in the old world can 
enter into the generous emniation, and that she can do so only 
by pouring forth the strength of her race with rival energy, 
and raising^ up, in the remotest regions, affiliated or allied 
nations. We have abstained from the question of new colo¬ 
nies only because it is so vast a one, and because it would 
necessarily lead to discussions on subjects upon which so mucii 
haC of late been ably written. We cannot too earnestly re- 
odtomend to our readers the works of which we have prefixed 
the titles to this paper, especially Mr. Mill’s text-book on Poli¬ 
tical Economy, Mr. Wakefield’s important letters, and the able 
edsay recently published by Mr. Roel^ck. We have made no 
extended comment upon these books/ because our limits ren¬ 
dered it impossible to do them justice; and because the object 
which their authors have at heart seemed most likely to be 
promoted by a general survey of the subject, such as we have 
attempted. 

Among the high functions of colonization there is one which 
stands preeminently forward. It is this, — by colonization 
nations are enabled to retrieve the past. For the most part social 
errors, like public or private crimes, propagate themselves indefi¬ 
nitely ; every endeavour to extricate ourselves from the conse¬ 
quences of one delinquency or error entangling ua in new and 
w6rse. But colonization supplies at critical perii^s a tabula rasa; 
not only a ‘ place for repentance,’ but time also and the means of 
amendment The fearful pauperism which eats into the heart 
of England, has not grown tip without grave fiiults, whether of 
individuals in' past times, or of the State. The corruptions con¬ 
nected with the Poor-laws, the neglect of education, the want of 
due religious ministrations, especially in those ffistricts most 
densely peopled under the stimulus of manufacturing industry,— 
these things, and many an abuse too late reformed, have all con¬ 
tributed to the evils which we now deplore. The consequence 
is^^that the whole of otir social fabric at present works uneasily; 
<^ss is arrayed against class, principles are found every day 
* more impracticable,’ and statesmanship is becoming more and 
more a matter of mere tact and adaptation. Now Colonization 
would remove much of this pressure; give general ease and secu¬ 
rity, make room for staid counsels and conscientious courses, and 
preclo^d tiioee immedicable evils which arise from legislating in a 
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panic, or legiflifttiiig iQ a hurry. The breathing time afi^ed 
to those wm> are called on to set their house in pr^rtf would be 
especially precious in Ireland; nor will it be denied to t^t 
unhappy Imd such relief, if attainable, ought to be gpven^ jin 
justice as as in policy. Whatever faults nwy .be attribitted, 
whe^r in past times or in present, to the various nlalftfWi nf 
that country, r—.whatever may bive been the prodigality or 
ness of landlords, the indolence of farmers, or the lawlessnesi^ of 
the people, — tl^re ore few who now deny, though too many 
forget, the connexion which exists between the sufferings pf 
recent times and the misgovemxuent, both by oppression and by 
. neglect, of times past. The penal code is abolished, but the 
habits it engendered remain: and a system which interdicted 
the mass of the people from a career, from education, from 
property, and from self-respect, can not hut have been in¬ 
strumental in rendering them almost exclusively dependent on 
agriculture, and on that #retched system of agnculture the solo 
recommendation of which was, that it could dispense with science, 
with energy, and with capital, — and that it accommodated 
itself to the needs of a people whose domestic affections were 
strong, and whose standard of comfort was low. These laws were 
at last repealed; but the mischief had been done; and when, on the 
legislative Union, Ireland was called upon to run the race of greats 
ness with her mature sister, she started with impaired energies 
and with a heavy load—an estate burdened by the original sin 
of accumulated pauperism. Whichever country wc regard then, 
and whether we contemplate the governments of past times, or 
classes and individuals merely, there is something -to ]}e re¬ 
trieved. Duty and policy require us to retrieve it: and coloni¬ 
zation affords the opportunity. 

In the colonies, al^, there is a past to be redeemed, as well as 
a future to bo provided for. Our recent colonies, indeed, have been 
rapid in their growth; hut their physical prosperity, as we have 
observed, has not been accompanied by a proportionably sound 
8|4ite of moral traini^. In Van Diemen’s Land, and till later 
times in New South Wales also, though fortunately not in our 
other Australian colonies, the same cause which promoted pros¬ 
perity has been a source of moral corruption. We exportea our 
felons, and made of them the seed of nations. Happy will it be 
for those nations, and for our future fame, if our utmost exertions 
shall prove suflicient to expel the poison from their veins. But 
the rank depodt which we have left on those remote shores has 
blighted some of the fairest regions of the earth with its ex¬ 
halations : the vices of the old and the new world have met there, 
in one fermenting mass; and in return those colonies occa- 
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mo&ally enjoyed cheap labour. The transportation system has, 
indeed, been mitigated in its character ; but as yet no sufficient 
means hare been taken to correct mcmy of the evil effects it hod 
left behind. We have learned, by terrible experience, that the 
convict population of a colony ^ould never exceed a certain 
propoition to its free settlers. ^ On the number, therefore, of our 
emigrants to any given settlement will depend, the number of 
convicts which it can receive. The assistance hitherto given to 
emigration has not yet redressed the disproportion between the 
sexes; while the insufficient supply of labour, oesides checking 
^onomieal advancement, is answerable for further mischief, and 
introduces new vices of its own. An exorbitant rate of wages is 
as injurious as a depressed rate, to the cause of good morals, to the 
order, and even to the happiness of the labouring class. Labourers 
in these colonies have been known to abandon their work, adjourn 
lo - a tavern, and order expensive wines, while their employers 
actually rejoiced at those dissolute habits which, by wasting pre¬ 
vious accumulations, postponed the hour at which it seemed not 
improbable that master and servant might otherwise have changed 
places 1 Year after year these evils have been the subject of per¬ 
severing remonstrance. Permission was clamorously demanded 
for the introduction of Coolie or Chinese labour, if that of En¬ 
glishmen was out of the question; and it is a fact, that some 
semi-savages from the New Hebrides and the South Sea Islands 
were at one time imported. There is no reason to suppose that 
this want of labour has been adequately met, by the subsequent 
exportation of some 2000 children from the Irish Foorhouses; 
or by that assisted emigration which still leaves the passage to 
Austidlia much more expensive than the unassisted passage to 
America. To these evils are to be added many others ; for 
instance, the efl'ects of the squatting system on the cultivation 
and sale of lands, enormous and unused grants to companies or 
individuals, and that far greater though negative calamity — a 
deficient provision for religious and moral education. 

Such are the injuries bequeathed by former times. What has 
been done to redress them ? An improved Passengers’ Act has 
been passed; greatly to the comfort and safety of tlie emigrant 
In the meantime, however, between a third or a fourth is added 
in ^Dsequence, to the cost of a passage to America or Canady 
while no corresponding assistance has been given to the still 
more helpless outcast, who has no alternative except emigration 
or perpetual pauperism. The extraordinary expense to which. 
Canada was subjected by the emigrant fever of 1847, it is true, 
bos been defrayed by the mother country; but on the other hand, 
that Quinary contribution on her part, by which the emigrant 
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was forwarded to the place where he could procure employ* 
ment» has been withdrawn. What has been done in these 
instances may have been well dene, but surely too nnuch hu 
been left undone. 

We have seen that the cause, of England and of her colonies 
is one: nor is it less certain that on this, as on all occasions, 
both parts of the United Kingdom have a common interest. It 
has been too much the cuBtom, of late, to speak of colonization 
as an exclusively Irish question. English pauperism, however^ 
as well as Irish, is a disease that will brook little delay in its 
treatment. Allowing that the case of Ireland is the more 
pressing of the two, it is equally true that, in the removal of 
her load, England is immediately concerned, and to a vast 
pecuniary extent. The loss to the revenue, if Irish pauperism 
continues, must be large and increasing. Between the years 
1823 and 1847, the amount of net balances of revenue remitted 
from the exchequer of Ireland to England, after defraying the 
expenses of Ireland, was more than nine millions sterling. It 
is much to be feared that a future return, exhibiting the fiiiancial 
relations between the two countries, will present a striking oon^ 
trust. On the pauperism or prosperity of Ireland depends, also, 
the momentous question, whether England is to ^na in her a 
perpetual claimant on her bounty, or a profitable customer for 
her manufactures. An evil yet more formidable than any other 
exists in the constantly increasing immigration of the Insh into 
England. It will be to some a matter of surprise, that among 
the various classes to whom, during the last year, out-door 
relief was accorded by the express direction of the Irisl^ Poor- 
law Commissioners, was that of families, the head of w^hich 
was known to be absent from Ireland. If one effect of the 
present Irish Poor-law is to make a specific provision practi¬ 
cally exonerating the Irish labourq^ from the duty of supporting 
his family, such a person, though he earned but a few pence 
a-day, would be better off in England than at home; and could 
not but prove a formidable rivd to the English labourer, who 
is accustomed to a higher standard of life, and has a family to 
provide for. Swift complains, that in his time the roamstrates 
and parish-officers on the western coasts of England * followed 
‘ the trade of exporting thither (to Ireland) their supernumerary 

* beggars, in order to ^vonce the Protestant interest among us, 

* and these they are so kind as to send over gratis and duty 

* free.’ His suggestion, which is very characteristic, ends with 
the proposal, ‘ that they should be returned honestly back, as 

* cheap as they came.’ An irruption of Irish beggars into 
England, would probably be zset in the same way: but the 
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quMtioo relfttes to kbouren, not beggdM; and tibte Irish labourer 
will be as well disposed to s^ his labour in the dearest market^ 
aoi^he English farmer will be to buy the labour be requires in the 
cheapest The inevitable effect^ therefore, of such a state of things 
must be, to reduce in time the condition of the English labourer 
ta that of the cottier from Cork or Kerry. In whatever degree, 
then, colonization is really necessary for Ireland, it must be ne- 
oesssuy for English interests also; and, if the necessary relief 
be sot alFcuded, the ultimate loss cannot but fall most heavUy 
on that country Which has most to lose. To Ireland, the cost of 
CQk>nization compared with that of chronic pauperism would 
obviously be, though the whole of it were imposed as a charge 
on Irish property, like buying off a life annuity at one year’s 
purchase. Colonization is, indeed, no panacea for her, or for 
Bsxy other country; it is, however, in her case not only one of the 
hewing measures which she requires, but that one without which 
all othm must truly remain inoperative. We have already 
seen that, in the absence of a sound emigration, no improved 
system of agriculture can take place, whether through the ap- 
^cation of local resources, by the introduction of English 
capital, or by the sole of encumbered estates. 

. So rootbd, however, is the aversion which some persons—a 
number daily diminishing—bear to colonization, that a man 
might at £rBt infer that the whole world had long since been oc¬ 
cupied, and that the plan proposed was to purchase a vast tract 
—perhaps from one of the South American republics — and 
to plant there a section of our people. Some such course may, 
indeed, one day be forced upon nations less fortunately circum¬ 
stanced than England. But she is called upon only to avail her¬ 
self of.her own possessions, and of her tried powers; and to do, 
in her corporate capacity, what she expects each proprietor to do 
in hk narrower sphere—to d^velope for the public the re¬ 
sources of that boundless estate, which is hers in trust. What is 
it that those who deride the term 'systematic emigration,’ (a term 
tantamount tb colonization) really object to ? Do they object to 
k on the ground that system in such matters is but pedantry ? 
We should like them then to show what affair of business is 
oarried on efficientl)% what house is built, what ship is navigated, 
branch of trade is made profitable, except through system. 
Or do they mean that the State at least should do nothing 
to methodise the disjointed efforts of individuals? In that 
case they will have to ^ow that the State—that b, the eol- 
leetive nation has no interest in the matter. What would 
kjottba consequence, if wars were carried on upon the volun- 
jMJ^ ^tem, and military evolutions left to the private judg- 
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details of information^ bat abstaining from im oimoua ii&ter* 
ference on such subjects as arms^ ammunition, ^so^dine, 4bd 
a commissariat? In that case we suspect that many an . in¬ 
cident would occur at least as eccentric as the one with which 


Aristophanes amused his good-humoured audience—* that >of a 
loquamouB Athenian faring forth with all his family to a hostyie 
comp, resolved to contract for a separate peace on behalf of 
himselfj his wife, his maid-servant, and one child. PaaperiiliD« 
meanwhile, is inexorable, and will gnmt neither peace 
further truce. And Colonization requires the fud of the Stwte, 
— because those who are worst off in their own country can 
least afford the cost of leaving it; because duly to assist them 
implies a combination not only of all the classes interested, but 
of agencies at the remotest extremities of the world; and because 


the work, if undone, will compromise the prosperity, certmnly 
of the parent country, perhaps also of the colony; or, if ill done, 
can turn out to be nothing to the parent country but a scand^ 
and to the colony but a curse. 

Or is the objection less to the systematic aid of the State, than 
to Colonization itself, from its being an undertaldng not likely 
* to pay ? * Those who are averse to it on such grounds in the 
face of all experience, and in spite of our colonial and Ame¬ 
rican trade, would maintain the like paradox, although Canada 
lay as near to our shores as the Isle of Man, The sea, be it 


remembered, whether broad or narrow, is no longer a barrier but 
a high road; and to cross it is far easier than , to travel from the 


eastern to the western states of America. Why, then, should 
emigration be an unprofitable enterprise, or one pix^table onl^ 
if undertaken at random and by the desultory exertions of indi¬ 
viduals ? We can afford to spend some three hundred millions 
vypon railroads not expected to prove extraordinarily productive* 
Why, then, should mere distance be such an obstaele that, 
although to embank the Wash or to reclaim the bog of Allen 
be thought no impossible achievement, it should yet be im¬ 
practicable to fell the woods of Mew Brunswick, and to cvl*- 


tivate some of the richest tracts in the world,—exoe^ through 
the unasristed labours of isolated individuals ? Wfih are able to 
spend six or seven millions a year in the shape of a poor-rate; 
and, os is generally supposed, about as much more in private 
ch(u*ity. to this, we add nearly another annual million 
spent on our criminal and convict establishments, the sums 
which we actually pay for pauperism, and for that crime whiofai 
pauperism, more than all other causes, engenders, represent no 
inconsiderable yeairly revmiue. Were we to add to these sums the 
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OFtiher,and perhaps greater, Iosscb indirectly, connected with oveiv 
population,—the loss resulting from idleness, from insecurity, 
from false competition, and above all from depraved habits and 
energies sapped, misapplied, or suppressed for want of a field; 
were we able to add all these minus quantities together, and em¬ 
body them in one arithmetical expression, it would assuredly ap¬ 
pear that tasks, not unworthy of State interference, still remain 
among us unperformed; and that the nation is already subject 
to expenses somewhat less reproductive than an enterprise which 
would convert her paupers into customers. 

Colonization involves in it no mysterious difficulty, though it 
requires much individual, and some concentrated, energy; unless 
indeed it can be shown that obstacles, unknown in earlier times, 
are opposed to it by our modern improvements in agriculture, 
navigation, and trade. But for Colonization the human race, 
instead of replenishing the earth and subduing it, would, at this 
moment, be confined to a few tribes cultivating astronomy and 
Semitic recollections by the banks of the Ganges or ‘ that great 
* river Euphrates.’ Considered economically, Colonization means 
the transference of labour and of capita] to those fresh regions in 
which, while each is the helpmate not the rival of the other, both 
have their amplest rewards. In an old country, the competition 
of labourers may reduce every one to the condition of a white 
slave, without the usual comforts possessed by the better class 
of slaves: nay, free trade itself may practically amount to little 
more than free trade in slave labour. In n new country, the 
more the labour that is expended the larger is its return, to 
employer and employed. In an old country, the competition 
of capitalists so reduces gains, or, as it is technically called, 
produces the * tendency of profits to a minimum,’ that, iu the 
opinion of many economists, an actual destruction of capital, 
through the failure of such speculations as low profits compel 
men to embark in, is necessary, from time to time, in order 
to unclog the wheels of trade. Under such circumstances, a 
nation would surely not be unwise, which should employ some 
of this superfluous capital in opening out inexhaustible fields 
for the productive employment of the rest. It is a question of 
Common sense. Capital and a virgin soil have as much affinity 
with each other, as fire has with tinder or appetite with food; 
and, with all due respect to the class of romance-writers whose 
art, from the time of old Longus, has been chiefly shown in 
keeping up a perpetual mistifleation between lovers, we cannot 
but beUeve that things mutually correlative, if fairly brought 
together, will be able to come to a mutual understwding. 

If on thb great question there exist any just cause for 
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doubt, that doubt ia not whether systematic bo a 

practicable things or .whether England poflseases ihe powers 
of carrying at into effect, but whether she wiU ei^imse her 
powers, and exercise them in time. No one queetions timt 
it is the intention of Providence that every servioCable part 
of the globe should be the dwelling-place of mans ana as 
little reason is there for believing that such a design is to be 
accomplished only through irruptions of horde displacing hord^ 
or the random efforts of refugees flying from starvation* 
Among other grave, reasonable, and heroic works. Coloniza¬ 
tion is reserved especially for those nations which have ap¬ 
proved themselves worthy of transmitting their names and in¬ 
stitutions entwined with the future hopes of man. It is through 
the noblest nations that natdte extends the race; as it is for the 
most part through the soundest individual* constitutions that 
she perpetuates it. The wealth of England alone could never 
have summoned her to so high an offlce. The hardihood, the 
enterprise, and the perseveranpe which have imparted to her 
that wealth, and many a better gift, — it is these things that lay 
upon her the duty of devoting each of her talents to its most 
exalted office. It is not for nothing that to England has been 
committed the sway of an empire on which the sun never sets, 
at that precise period at which scientifle discoveries have wou 
their latest triumphs over space and time; and at which the 
pressure of population creates an uneasiness at home, perilous 
at times, but most perilous when popular influenoes and 
pubiio opinion have acquired the ascendency they now possess. 
What hardship is it, if that strong Anglo-Saxon race which 
has vanquish^ the asperities of the severest climates, and 
breasted a kindly or adverse fortune on the remotest shores, be 
called upon at once to fill up the measure of its peaceful victo¬ 
ries, and to reap the full benefit of its past trials ? In England 
the largest experience is now united with the largest powers 
and the largest empire. Every past error is a lesson of incalcu-* 
lable worth; and every effort to realise a more scientific method 
of Colonization has been attended with the happiest results. It 
is by successive trials only that great lessons are perfectly 
learned. ‘ Hide on,* says the Psalmist, ‘ and thy right hand shall 
^ teach thee.’ It is a noble work to plant the foot of England 
and extend her sceptre by the banks of streams unnamed, and over 
regions yet unknown,—and to conquer, not by the tyrannous 
subjugation of inferior races, but by the victories of mind over 
brute matter and blind mechanic obstacles. A yet nobler work 
It is to diffuse over a new created world the laws of Alfred, the 
language of Shakspeare, and that Christian religion, the last 
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grMt heritage of man; Bttt the most elevated duties are the 
ntest exacting ; and nations which prove not equal to their 
hMest pririleges, strive in vain to keep their humblest fran- 
omses. ' Confuriendum est ad Iinperiuml ’ The consummation 
of Colonial Eiupire is necessary for our domestic peace. 


Art. II, — 1', Observations on the Necessity of adopting Legis^ 
hftive Measures to diminish the Recurrence of Fatal Accidents 
vk CollierieSi and to prolong the Duration of the Coal Mines of 
the Kingdom. By W. Chapman^ Civil Engineer. 1815. 

2» The National Importance of preserving Mining Records, By 
T. SoPWiTH, F. G. S. 1844. f 
3« A Bill for establishing District Registers <f all Mines and 
Mining Operations in England and Wales. Printed by Order 
of the House of Commons, Aug. 1844. 

^ BEAT Britain is indebted to its Mines for its colonization 
in the mists of time,—for much of its present import¬ 
ance,—and, according to Boehart and ^thers, even for its 
very name. Its whole history indeed is associated with these 
subterranean treasures. The most ancient nations of the East 
resorted to it for tin and copper. Julius Csesar, like the Spanish 
conquerors of the West, was attracted to its shores chiefly 
by rumours of its mineral wealth; And Pliny, and even the 
severer Tacitus, invested Britain with the splendours of anf £1 
Dorado. These golden visions, to be sure, were not realised. 
But the Bomans worked extensively its mines of lead, 'and 
extracted silver from the produce It was reserved for much 
later times to discover that the stratification of Britain was of 
«dmost unequalled variety, and that it contained, to an extent 
never dreamed of, the most abundant supplies of coal and iron. 
The manufacturing industry of the North originated in, and was 
long satisfied with, the power derived from the uncertain streams 
issuing from its mountains. But the Steam Engine at last 
open^ out visions of national wealth more gorgeous than 
the mines of Perul It not only enabled the deeper metallic 
and other mines to be worked, and thus added new realms 
of happy conquest to the nation, but it formed in itself a. 
matchless power for all the industrial arts of life. All that this 
many-handed and munificent giant demanded for its unceasing 
Idiours, was a sufficient supply of its peculiar food: and for¬ 
tunately for Britain, this food was found within her shores in a 
profusion and of an excellence unparalleled in Europe. 

Thfe present importance of British mining will appear by the 
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pey^ in.the and 142^000 more in the metallic 

arte and znanixfoi^ii^ The entire pppulatiiHt: 
minw^wae> in 1301^ in 1841> 7d9,91S.;: and iuv 

bab]^4ittie8h<^'Oi? The annual 

Income Tax 'wae, in 18QI, 2,000,000/., in 1841, 3,600^000/*; 
and now oertainiy abo,Te 4,000,000/. The pio^ee df 

copper ia about 15,000 tons, of lead, 50^000 tone, and of 
5000 It isdiffictlt to estimate the enormous p^uob lt^ 
iron. Jilh, Porter, in his / Prc^ess of the Nation,’ at 

1,25.0^000 tons; and in 1846 we find it estimated at 2,200,000. 
WHh respect to coal, i); was calculated that, in 18^5, the pro- 
date was 24,000,000 totes; and there can be no doubt that it 
has rince prodigiously inci^^sed; in consequence, particnlarij, 
of the vast enlar^ment of our iron mamifaotnres. Mr. Taylon 
as stated ia*,9ui^l48t October Number, estimated, it in 1846^ at 
no less than 34,754,750. 

The total anpuid produce of British mines was valued long 
ago at 25,000,00041; and it is now some years since an eminent 
foreign writer calc^ted that the^Bubterraneous wealth of Great 
Britain (including wd should suppose, lime, marl, stone, brick- 
clay, and every' other terrene substance) was scarcely less than 
that which was yielded by^ts surface I and we remember that 
at the time one of our first native authorities upon such a aub- 
jtet observed, that the data upon which this > calculation had 
proceeded were correct, as far as he was acquainted with them. 

These vast operations are highly gratifying, no doubt, to our 
natmnal feelings. But their ve^ p^nitude tends to create 
apprehension for their duration. It ihay be true that in metelUc 
mining there are still great unexplored fields; and that the iron 
regions, i^ particular, are yet^ fully known. But the 

experience, of late years has amply shown that the duraticm 
formeirly assigned for that most unportant of sU our national 
miner{49—Qoal, must now be much abridged, by its prodigiously 
increo^ Consumption. Into this question, which has been 


t In 1837 M.yeriet formed ^the fbUpwing comparative table of 
the mining produce of Europe:— ' 


Great Britain - - 1 Hartz /- - 

Russia and Poland - - ^ Toscany - - - • glj. 

Prance - - - - ^ Bavaria 

Aus^ - Sjxony - 

Spam - - -- ^ ■ Piedmont and Savoy - “ A 

Prussia - , « - - ;J Denmark - - - - 

Sweden - - - " tV. Norway -. - - - ^ 
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much discussed since the parliamentary inquiry of 1829, -we 
cahoot now enter. But'the'quantity of available coal has cer- 
tiunly l^n much exaggerated;, and the yearly demand for it is 
still more certainly increaaing to an extent not dreamed of by 
those who, not long ago, assigned so many ages for its endurance. 
Already some of the best seams of coal are becoming*^xtincti In 
the region ofjthe ffyne, this has been ac^mplrdied in the brief 
space of seventy years: and ere long it must also occur in the fine 
districts of *t^e Wear and the Tees: and though it is calculated 
that tlmre arft still not less than 12,000 square miles of good 
workame coal in Great Britain and Ireland, we cannot but feel 
*that the prophecy of Mr, Bakewell, examined the question 
with great care,— that ‘ we may anticipafe a period not verjf remote 
\ when all the English mines of oo|l and ironstone will be ex- 
' hausted,’—is now mq.ch nearer completion ihaji be himself could 
i»e, in a day of far less activity and enterprisei’*^^ ^ ©ut, indepen- 

\ ip ^ ' '~ 

♦*We Jiave a confident hope, Iiowever, — or rather'fe firm belief— 
;,that, long before our coal-fields are thus ffenlly exhOlj^ted, discoveries 
will be made, both of new Motive powers sources oj 

Meat oft Caloric, which will make all futu;^ ^nerations indepen¬ 
dent of these clumsy and dingy resources. Jlflotive power, we think, 
will''probably be supplied, either directly by such omnipresent and 
inexhaustible elements as Electricity Galvanism|or by the employ¬ 
ment of some gas, far more elastic than steam, and capable of being 
called into action, and again condensed, by slight mechanical im¬ 
pulses, or by changes of temperature irifcalculably less than are now 
necessary for thb management of that comparatively intractable sub¬ 
stance. But, even if we shc^d still require to use steam, we are per¬ 
suaded that means will be de^sed for its generation,'^or rather for the 
production or evolution of Heatj for that and all other purposes, —far 
less operose, kidirect anA precarioust than the combustion of coal. 
This may probably be effSSfed, withow any process of coihbustion at 
all, either by the great agents of galvanism or electricity already 
referred to or by fie Action, hammering, or rolling, of solid and 
practically indestructiMe bodies; or by the forcible compression of 
comnton.air, or of other elasti^ fluids; or by the chemical combination 
of (jiflerent sulriltances; whil^’ if combuatfcn must still be resorted to, 
nrigli^ it.not be constantly maiptaine^wilhoqj the tremendous expense 
oftheworking^nd trapspo^tion of fuel, by merely contriving a method 
of burmije the ipj^xlisj^stibie, omnipresent, and eternally reproduced 
element ^as it pxis^ in the great ooean, and in all our 
• laxeSf jdvei^tq|uatain6|and‘t^As and tubs of rain water, with the 
omnl^reBent, jj^xhaUroble, and constantly reproduced oxygen 
of the cirftttqiunbient atmosph^ ? . 

Tfae^^e Mar a^fare, may flbw strike many (perhaps most) people 
as,, ibere-^Utopian or Laputan fancied And undoubtedly they are, as 
y e4 but'vague and g&ieral suggestions. But when we consider how 


dently of the qnertitm of 

as wul peeently"ap|)w; fdir^dnving tbe^ d| 

the legiBiattrtto to the present cdiididbtt of the' Bi^iyh'ffi|itiht- 

Of all the regulations irelating to naining, thu 
certainly Seems tO be that Of pteserving'a pre^ ^ 

dlscoTeries aM opei^tio!as actually, effected. If the • 

Britain were ^theredfsoinlihe visible sur&ce/like the dianimrda ^ 
of Brazil or the gold of tMifomia, or were qiiasried, like liei^ 
stone, froin the open rock, such a proflnon mimt be unnc^jessary.'' 
But in vast worhs, carried on at immense depths, never q)ene- ' 
trated by the light- of day, where each fieldlof mbour is liable to 
many fluctuating q^riods%f decay, and desertion, and active piio-) 
secution — to unseen encroachments of dangerous elements, and 
treacherous neighbours — such an omission in sudh'vast and 
-vital concen^» and ifl such an age, may swell create surprise. 
But it is neVetlffeleBs true, that there is no British mine, he it 
deep or shallow, oP which the operations are so roicorded as* to 
be certainly and safely deluded upon, foi^ the guidance of the 
future adventurer^ ^ter the lapse of a few years. 

There are somff i^llasons and soiie apologies no doubt for this 
neglect. In many continental countries there is a very ri^ 
system of registradon.* But, with few exceptions, all the mines 


much wilder snd more audacious (as less warranted by any analogous 
experience) similar anticipations of Electric Telegraphs, Photographic 
painting, or Bailway locomotives must have appeared hut fifty years 
ago, we really cannot consent to put them into such a^tegory; but, 
on the contrary, confess to a certain feeling both of pride and of con¬ 
fidence, in thus recording what we cannoPBut consider as a truly I^o- 
pbetic, though it may be but a dim andiBomewhat indlstipct, vision cff 
a good and a glory to come. * 

It is not necessary, however, for our ei^pe from the evils we 
antidpate, that all these discoveries should be made before our own 
paltry twelve thousand square miles of coal aip actually dug out and 
consumed; since we know that^’ independent. <ff other sources, there 
are, within the territories of the United States alone^ not less than 
one hundred and thirty-fi^ thousand square mile8%f*tfae sdoie 
precious mineral I for the/a^rjoitoilion and easy transpo^of 
to our shores and to all the ^ores of the iperld,-^we ddulAhhqt tnlt 
vast and yet unimagined facilities will be found,4)ef«t!iB wpau£^*mndi 
from the failure of oKir home resources.^ , ^ J '' ” , % . ^ 

* In PruBsia the mining companies .ar&^com(i|elled, bi^t^ terihtl^l 
their grant, to provide two copies of eiMt plahn; one w whiw ia' - 
placed in the custody of the Gove^ibeat, in the of the 

Court of Mines. These plans aro most^ carefully prepaid sworn 

8 iirve 3 rora, upon a scale of of the actnid diiaenBions, and m* 

broi^ht up to the actual state of-the works, once or even twicer to , 
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of those countries belong to the State;, whioh works them 
either means of a distinot official departmenti or of pro¬ 
prietors whose interests are predsely defined. A system of 
records has thus been rendem absolut^ neceBsarj, for the 
protection a8%ell the State as of the dinmnt dsdmants under 
it, ud for the prevention of disputes But hr the law of 
Englandf all its mines, except those whidi in fact do not exist 
those of^old and silver—belong to manorial or other proprie¬ 
tors of the soil The State*ha8 oona^uantly been exdud^ from 
superintendence; and the unfettere^management of aU mining 
pr(^)mrty has devolved upon a very huge and unconnected .body of 
private owners. In the early times of mining, when the veins 
were all worked near the surface, and on the small scale still 
apparent in the existing local customs of Derbyshire and Cornwall, 
no great national neoessity called for direct control. But in the 
gigantic and deep works or the last half century, and in the recent 
enennous e:(ten8ion of all mining operations, it soon became evi¬ 
dent that the want of a national system required to be remedied 
by private arrangements. Many enlightened proprietors have 


every year. In all important cases a third record is kept in the pro- 
Wncisl mining courts. In metallic mines the plans consist of ground 
plans, separate for each vein ; two,horizontal sections, to show the 
relative 4 psili^on of the bearing lines of the veins at different depths; 
and thre^ vemcal sections for the shafts and levels. The latter sec¬ 
tions are often larger than —^when it is wished to represent 

great disturbances. In each coal-field there is a general map, with 
^per references to each seam, of which there is also a separate map. 
^ere is also a plan of the surface, on a scale of with refer¬ 

ences to the works below. Jn the general maps there is recorded 
various information with respect to outcrops and denudations. Besides 
all this, there is a distinct monthly or quarterly register of mining 
events, preserved in the central and provmclal courts. * These form,’ 
says the present highly intelligent director, Herr von Decken, * a 

* continuous history of each mine; and by them and the plans can 
‘ be made out every circumstance which may be of importance in 

* future Hmei, Of the accidents which occur in the mines by inffam- 

* liable gas, or by the irruption of water, or in any other way, there 

* are also kept separate records,—in which the state of the mines, and 
‘ the causes of the accidents, are mentioned in the minutest detaiV 

In Anstria there is a similar system ; combing with a most admi- 
Table course of mining instruction for those destined to that employ¬ 
ment In Belgium there are maps, made under the direction of 
Gkivemmont; which describe the position and extent of every coal, 
ifion, aiid other mine in the country. The most minute information 
of the state pf the mines, and of tjie accidents, ore thus communicated 
and preserved. 
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aoc<^iiigl 7 sought to proourei proper platis, of their nines, dis¬ 
tinct &om those usdd for catrying oii the doily opeiath^hs. 
Lords of extenuTe manors have in some instances insisted, in 
their leases, that the lessees should time to ^se deliver in 
accurate plans, to be registered among th^munft^ts of the 
manor. If sudi a system cotdd be nwe iiniversal in 
districts, and were well conducted, U would leave little to be 
desir^t and would indeed be, perhaps, the most perfect forin of 
registration — rince suck jesters would be ea^y aocessiblei 
both for periodical additidhs^nd ccnrections, and also for constant 
inspection. But very few proprietors have adopted any part of 
BO obvious and so Mvant^ous a system; and fewer still a 
system which is at aU adequate for its purposes. The plans 
and sections are mostly very meagre; are badly executed, and 
founded upon surveys either wholly incorrect or on which no 
dependence can be placed. The most inveterate inertness and 
the most incredible want of foresight and common prudence, 
mingled with foolish and unhappy prejudices, too often prevent 
any such scheme being thought of; much less matured. The 
proprietors of extensivevmining fields and their agents are too 
often contented to pursue the beaten track, and are insensible to 
the fact that a more enlightened system would at once securip 
a better profit, and conduce'to the proper working of the 
mines. On the other hand, there is no sufficient motive for 
exertion in a body of lessees who are constantly changing; 
and who at best have but a limited interest in their mines. 
In those numerous mines which are carried on upon the moat 
grudging scale of outlay, and upon no other principle than 
that of extracting the largest immediate profit wit^ut regard to 
future prospects, the plans are either worse than usdess, or they 
do not exist at all. 

In our coal and iron mines a system of manorial lustration 
could never become general. Coal-fields do nof usually lie in this 
country under great mountain wastes, where the entire surface is 
owned by some ancient house, or some fortunate possessor of a 
feudal domain. They lie, for the most part, under rich plains 
and valleyB, the surface of which is divided among numerous 
proprietors, who, in most instances, have corresponding rights 
over the minerals below. The consequence is, therefore, a great 
— often a very minute — subdivision of mineral territories. In 
such cases there can never be a system of reeords founded upon 
the rights of proprietorship. Even in the few cases which might 
appear eimnently favourable for the adoption bf some such plan, 
no anxiety on this subject has yet been exhibited. For Instance, 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham and the Bishop of Durham, 
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possessed of very’extensive mineral tracts of coal, iron, 
1 ^ lead,{n«serve in &eir archives no documents w^ich may 
^ow to Aitiive ages the extent to which the Inheritance of the 
Churoh ma^toen have unjustly de^>oIled. 

It might jnve b^n supposed that this very subdivision would 
in‘ittedf have lent a great Impulse to the formation of proper 
recordSi^ 'The actual or the anticipated interference of the works 
of one|>it)prietor jrith those of another, are events of d^y occur- 
Mi6e: 'tod Iii an old mining country parties are driven to measures 
of'Oi^tlon by daily and urgent necessity. But Id more recent 
mines, the greatest possible negligence previuls. The works are 
oonsequentty ciuTledon> not only without regard to future con¬ 
sequences to othar proprietors, but in the most wasteful and 
reckless manner, as regards the present owners themselves. In 
many concerns, particularly in the Midland Counties, it is 
notprious that no plans at all are ever prepared. What wonder 
then if there are. in all such cases, improvident and premature 
exhaustion, future embarrassments, numerous and fatal acddents, 
and the wilful sacrifice of immense national resources! 

In the well-known coal-fields of Northumberland and Durham, 
there is certiunly no such negligence os this; yet it cannot 
|ibe said ih&i even the best recoras of that district (fisclose all the 
information which might be expected with reference to so import¬ 
ant a subject. But if these records were ever so perfect, there 
are no existing means by which they can be preserved, and made 
practically useful either to the present or any future generation. 
Thej may indeed be carefully consulted during the existence of 
a partnership, or the continuance of an adventure. The time, 
however, comes when the adventure is terminated, either by 
the exhaustion of the principal coal seam, or by some premature 
abandonment. The plans and sections belong of course to the 
late owners, who are either dispersed, and their papers with them, 
or cease to take any interest in the records of past failures or 
exhaustions. The lessors of the minerals again, whose leases con¬ 
tain in general no stipulation of that nature, cannot demand the 
deposit with them oi correct plans, or may never contemplate 
the commencement of a ^gantic enterprise which might be 
required for further and future prosecution of the works,—or.are 
too short-Bighaed to perceive that the day may sooner or later 
arrive, when the records of their mines would be more precious 
than their weightrin gold. And even if copies of any of them 
riiould chimee to be preserved by any of these lessors or leases, 
theix' ctotinued preservalion cannot at all be depended on*for 
any leh^h time. Men will not interest themtelves iii the 
.ca^ of documents to which they have ceased to attach import- 
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ance. There however, one elass of men who, in the midst 
of tills general neglect, take a just interest iQ'theM documents, 
—the agents‘who nave been employed m the winning or work¬ 
ing of the mine. By these gentlemen they are indeed generally 
preserved; both from a natnral desire to retain the records u 
proceedings in which they have been personally oocu()ied, and also 
from a just feeling that an accurate knowled^ of their contents 
tends to enlarge their prafesdonal experience and authority in 
the district,—and may at some peric^ con% the most dimt 
and beneficial assistance in the scene of former labours. By many 
such persons, accordingly, these records are often preserved with 
scrupulous care; and indeed sometimes with so jeuous a caution 
as to render them of little practical service. But even in such 
cases there is no security for their permanent presprvation. They 
are always liable to destruction, by the hands of the possessor 
himself,—by his caprice or his neglect, or much more frequently, 
from some interest he has, or fancies he has, in their entire 
suppression. He may, for various reasons, both proper and im¬ 
proper, wish that these records should die with himself. If, 
however, they are destined to survive, they may fall into the 
hands of those who* take no interest in them; of executors 
who forget their existence, wealthy heirs who may throw them 
into the fire as useless reminiscences of dreary labours, or tqp 
thrifty housekeepers. It is well known to those conversant 
with the subject, how many of these invaluable documents are 
now silently subject to a lingering decay, or to rapid destruction, 
—that tlie plans of sixty years ago, in shorty are for the most 
part already irrecoverably lost, — that every passing year must 
add to this irreparable ruin, and that tbe day will infmlibly come 
when their loss will be made memorable by most deplorable 
disasters. 

Let us now consider the efTects of the present condition of 
mining records. 

The most calamitous result is that which involves the loss of 
human life. That accidents fatal to limb and life must ever 
occur in mining, is certain. .They are incident to a pursuit 
carried on amidst dangers, darkness, and difficulties. They are 
also too frequently incurred by the hardihood or the gross care¬ 
lessness of the operatives themselves. But it is not less certain 
that many of those astounding catastrophes, which from time to 
time overwhelm a country village with the deepest distress, 
fill a whole district with gloom, and even excite for a brief 
hour the wonder and sympathies of the nation, might be pre¬ 
vented by the adoption of proper precautions. In tills 'point of 
view, a most stupendous responsibility rests upon the several 
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^lirti^ on vbom the managemtot of mines liaUe to aoeident in 
any degree depends. 4 ■ 

One of the greatest souroes of such acddente is water. In 
those metalliferous mines which are found in Teins they are less 
frequent, ibr pbvious reasons. But even mines of this desciiptioa 
are worM noeasionally under the sea, and under the beds ot 
riven, A eojpper mine in Cornwall was long worked by a shaft 
sunk in riie very bed of the ocean; and a vduable copper mine 
in Wales ia< said to have been recently destroyed by the 
irruption of sea-water. But it is in the stratified nunes of oo^ 
that this danger is most imminent; for in these the horizontal 
beds are of small elevation, and the works are usually surrounded 
by those of competitors. All the strata have a natural dip or 
inclination; and there are in almost every coal-field distinct 
beds of coal, separated at intervals from each other by inter¬ 
vening strata, and many of which either have been worked or 
are in eouise of working. It consequently happens that in a 
district generally worked, the works of an owner in the same 
stratum, down the line of inclination, would be, in the absence of 
proper precautions, constantly liable to be flooded, or drowned 
as it is termed, by any water which, by accident or design, might 
be left in the works above him. The mines are usually worked 
U the rucj that is, up the line of inclination: and thus the whole 
of riie mines, which may belong to many distinct owners, would 
be subject to the same interference. It is the commonest of all 
occurrences for mines to be thus placed. In order, therefore, 
to avoid so tremopdous a catastrophe, the utmost caution of the 
mine agent is habitually exercised. His vigilance bn this point 
must never sleep. In all well regulated mines so situat^, a 
Luge and sufficient portion of the coal itself is left unworked, 
for a protection: or the most massive and enduring artificial 
barriers ore, in isolated breaches, interposed to prevent all en¬ 
croachments of the hostile fluid. In this manner, and by means 
of correct plans and descriptions of the works, the danger may 
he effectivriy prevented. But if these records are not correct, 
and if tlte works of those above are inadvertently or improperly 
extended into the mineral which has been left for a barrier, or u 
the barrier left is in any way insufficient, in all these cases the 
most fatal consequences may immediately ensue. Now it is noto¬ 
rious that the most inadequate barriers are frequently thus left. 
Those owners who first arrive at any boundary, whether work¬ 
ing to the dip or the rise, seldom think of such a precaution. 
Saffideqt for the day is the evil thereof. If coal is 
ver^ valuable, as in the main seams, they are only anxious to 
exkaibt as much as is possible, with far too little r^ajri to con- 
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sequences; In luany of the old districts’ there in foot, no 
barriers at all. It U well known that tjgrt 
Mde of the river Tyne which cm be oTaU depend^ upon, ' No 
attention is there paid to barriers,'and no dependeUoe is iU'&ot 
placed upon them. There are at least ten working collieries ifi 
the vicinity just alluded to, all worked in the same seatu, and 
through which the water may iail in succession, for many milet 
from Gateshead Fell. In such cases^ ft is in the option of rise 
owners below, either to allow their mines to be flooded at the 
risk of abandonment, or to enter into a joint, and often ex¬ 
pensive, contribution for the proper drainage of the water. 
above them all. Under such an arrangement, and as long as it 
enduresi all may be safe. But the case is very different where 
such contracts have come to an end, or never existed. As long 
as the mine above is worked, and the water is properly drained 
from it, the damage is averted. But the mine is in process of 
time abandoned, and its records perish. The water ceases to be 
drained, and accumulates in one vast basin, extending in its area 
for many acres, and filling up the whole extent of excavations. 
The growing pressure of such a body of water upon the beds or 
barriers below becomes enormous; and then the water, testing 
every weak point of the, body opposed to its escape, at length, 
in some unexpected moment of siipposed security, invades, with 
resistless fury the regions left exposed to its violence. All the 
works below are completely filled; and the mines are for a time,’ 
it may be for ever, surrendered to the destructive element. 

In the vicinity of old wastes, or ancient working, this danger 
is most formidable, because it con be least obviat^i Buin may 
lurk in any corner. The next stroke of the pickaxe in the new 
workings may bring down utter devastation. These wastes, of 
course, daily increase. Thousands of pounds would be freely 
^ven at this moment, by many owners, for a knowledge of 
the old works, of which there is no plan oz5record: and which 
no memory can now recall. In 1815 the celebrated accident 
at Heaton, near Newcastle-on-Tynej occurred, in which ninety * 
lives were lost. The water flowed from two adjoining old 
collieries; which had been abandoned peventy years' b^ore. 
There were no plans. It was known, however, generally;tha!t 
old works were at hand; and proper precaution^ were taught 
to have been adopted. The exploring drifts were subjected to 
the process of boring for several,years. A barrio nf six feet 
wit^tood a pressure of thirty fathoms of water. But an irrap<* 
tion was aided at last by a natural fissure of the rook; mid the 
catastrophe fofiowed before any adequate protection could be 
interpos^. And this is no isokted mstance. A hundred similar 
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fWj^ente mighi; he enumerated. At 'Wigan tke river Douglas 
i^diod into, uie; works. ^ ^ Workington the Chiuinel was 
agent,. I^ot long m a tremeudpus odapitj of the some 
Uature* after an putlay pf 100,0002., tot^j ruined the Bag^t 
0 ^ miufts in Wales. ^ The water came frpm old adjoining mines 
whiph had l^n abandoned. Manj of these acddents are also 
attended ifith. expensive litigation. In the districts where no 
plans pr records are kept, such occurrences niust;, of course, be 
USOat^pommon: And that they are ve;^ common, is apparent 
frpm^ tl^ coses which are almost weekly reported in the ordinary 
journals.* 

These accidents are often attended with a great sacrifice of 
human life. But there are other results which, although not to 
be compared ^with the loss of life, are yet more injurious to the 
interests of mining. There is always an immense sacrifice pf 
woperty and capit^ The whole mine is thrown into confusion. 
The perishable articles are all destroyed: and those of a more 
endurii^ nature are greatly injured. The mine may be ren¬ 
dered d^gerouB in various ways; os by tlie destruction of its 
supporting, timbers, or the damage done to temporary or penna- 
nent.borriers. All these injuries demand fresh outlays of capital. 
Again, it may be a most difiBcult and costly task to recover 
Ae mine by meing it from water; And in many instances the 
attempt has to be given up as hopeless: as in the disgraceful 
disast^ of Workington and Londshipping in Pembroke. Mrs. 
Partington would have been as well employed in mopping out 
the German Ocean—or the dogs of .^sop in lapping up the 
river to get at the meat In more ordinary cases it becomes 
a question of serious consideration for owners, who, as now 
too frequently happens, are making , small profits, or whose in¬ 
terest may be about to expire, whether they would be justified 
in. incurring any great expenditure for such a purpose at all. 

* Quod al tantuB amor menti, ai tanta cupido eat, 

Bis Stygios innare lacua, bis nigra videre 
. ^artara; et insano juvat indulgere labori, 

Accipe quaa perageuda prius.* 

The cost may be enoipious; in one case, we know that it was 
50,00021 It is often equal to the expense of a new winning; 
and, in fact, sjich a course is often preferred. If the mine is 
abandoned, the owners of course condude an unlucky adventure, 
—though they may still be little for many years to the payment 
of a large certain rent to the lessors. There is a loss to .the 
nation, perhaps for ever, of immense masses of coal. It may in¬ 
deed be afterwards reserved for adventurers of bolder.hearts and 
prouder purses to incur the cost and reopen the woridx^: £kit 
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these, in thdr ttirn, xoAjr perhAps find that, fbr vimt of pfctp^ 
record of the pae^ their labours are regarded, fike the career of 
many conquerors, with iiiuch snccesB, but wi^ IMe fruit. They 
ate too lik^ to restemble the hero whose father Vaa ftiin^ by 
gaining a Chancery suit If, however, the mine is ultittmtely 
freed mm water by the reqiusite outlay, there oie Still the modn- 
veniences and discouragements of a great interruption in hdisa- 
The owners fml in the performance of their contracts, add 


ness. 


consequently lose a portion of their customer; and it is possibly 
that the whole mining property will have been depreciated in the 
market, by reasonable or unreasonable suspicions of its continued 
liability to such serious accidents. In addition to all this, it 
must often happen, as a crowning evil, that the owners may 
mther involve themselves, or be involved by others^tin a chCerless 
Gourao of legal proceedings with respect to the injury they have 
sustained—or ore unjustly charged with indicting upon their 
fellow sufferers in the works below them. 

Upon that infinitely more ternfic cause of awful accidents—the 
explosive gas, we have not now space to enter.* But among the 
advantages to be anticipated from an authentic system of mining 
records, may fairly be included the collection and careful exami¬ 
nation of the various facts and phenomena connected with the 
subject pf explosions, and other sources of accidents. The very 
record of such events, and the formation of proper plans, would 
tend to generate both caution and inquiry. In this manner it is 
not too much to expect that time and science may yet develbpo 
some means of finally subduing even this most dreaded, most 
subtle, and most powerful enemy; and that the miner may, at 
length, tread the floor of his dusky abode as securely os the 
husbandman the harvest fields of the surface. 

A system of registration would, in the next place, insure to 
the owners of all descriptions of mines a greater freedom from 
interference by improper wozkings out of bounds. That such 
mistakes or mdpractices take place in all mining districts which 
contain a number of competitors, is but too well known. In 
the coal-fields the ownership of which is much subdivided, they 
are very frequent. One of the most eminent coal-viewers of the 
I^orth recently abstracted, in this manner, the coal d other 
owners to the amount of thousands of pounds, the greater port 
of which was never recovered. But such encroachments occur 


* The number of fatal accidents in mines, as well as the genehil 
premature mortality, are much exaggerated; but accidents have be¬ 
come, of late years, more frequent and more fatal, and most pro¬ 
prietors are convinced of the necessity of legislative interference. 
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^ jiU^istricts of the ra hare pTen me to mudiTex- 

otiouB Utimtion. ' ^ 

In all Aow nuiies wUdi are worked neaily to thw limitSi 
bat espeoud^ in those of small extent, even where plans have 
been preserved^ it may easily happen that this wrongs abstrao- 
tion may takr place from mere inadvertence, or, at ai^ rat^ 
fn>m an eorroc^ bounded np^ an imperfect record. In me- 
talUo mines such ah error inay easily arise in the most inno¬ 
cent maimer. In such oases it is obvious that a more correct 
mtem of plans, and a higher motive for correctness, should be 
furnished than exist at present. If the trespass arose from an 
ehrorj it would be rectified at the next period of registration; 
or> nt any rate, it would be liable to detection by those con¬ 
cerned in disquirering it. In coal mines the matter would depend 
upon accurate measurements, made with reference to the sur- 
fmee, which could easily be put to the proof. In metalliferoas 
mines^ a simple, honest inspection of a correct plan would instantly 
diaoover all serious errors; and the simple i<fentifying of a v^. 
Off the direction of its bearing, or the manner of its rainifications, 
might at once prevent future calamities, and crush in the bud 
a long course of anxious, and expensive litigation. Any ex¬ 
tensive miner will readily bear witness to this. A question 
the kind, indeed, has just been terminated in Cumberland, after 
a litigation of nearly twenty yean, and involving property to 
the amount of nearly 50,000^, wMcb might have been most 
decisively adjusted, at the first step of the dispute, by an accu- 
nite system of records. In ' those numerous districts where no 
plans whatever are kept, the evil is aggravated to a fearful extent. 

But, if the dangers arising from simple mistakes are thus 
manifest, what ore they compared to those which arise from 
deliberate fmud? When, in these dim regions, a proprietor is 
disposed^to commit a wrongful trespass, there often is no impedi¬ 
ment to his desigasjfe It is certain there is the greatest tenmtation. 
No access is permitted to strangers. In some cases the Court of 
Chancery might probably compel inspection; but, if it were 
allowed, the inspectors would often be unable, from a mere cur¬ 
sory ‘Survey, to form miy idea of what was going on. The 
workmen act in obedience to orders which they do not compi^ 
hmid; so that the truth could never bo got from them. Hie 
mjwy, too, may often be undiscovered tiU all . r^edy is gone \ 
and, if a remedy be sought, the very imperfection of the [fians 
that are kept may be plausibly alleged to excuse an undoubted 
It» well known bow extremely diifiicult in le^ pro- 
it is fo proee, against knownwrongdoerefthat there was 
tke4ate^(mto defraud. They plead %norance and mistske.^ The 
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imputfttion of gross fraud maj be, to tdl diunt^ested minds, as clear 
as the light of day; but it may be incfq;»able, notmthstaadiog, of 
legidpn>ofii Thera are also otW difficulties of evideuce. In coal 
mines the mere fact of working out of assi^ed bounds is ea^y 
proved: but in mines which are worked in v^ns, granted iof a 6ei> 
tain length, the commission of fraud is vastly mded tho power 
of the wrongdoers in possession to conceal traces of veins in one 
part, or to aevelope or forge tracsb of different veins in other 
parts, and, by numberless devices, wholly to mbrepresent tho'real 
state of a&irs. In some of these instmices, when the veins are’ 
rich in solid or8> and which are precisely the occasions to tempt 
men from the line of duty, the injury may amount rapidly to thou¬ 
sands of pounds. In like manner, what wealth may exist in a 
few feet of ooal extending along some long Im^f boundary I 
Thousands of pounds are constantly churned for auoh proceed¬ 
ings. This evil is increasing every day: the increase is visible 
in the records of our courts of law, where they were formerly com¬ 
paratively rare. . But by far the greatest number of these inju¬ 
ries never reaches the eye or ear of the public. They lurk 
in the offices of the solicitor or in the chambers of counsel. 
Some are too gross to be denied, and are hushed up by com¬ 
promise or arbitration. The same private tribunal*is resorted 
to in most disputed claims ; and a la^e portion is unfortunately 
deprived of all remedy whatever. 

This absence of remedy proceeds to a great extent, fram tho 
construction put upon the Statute of Limitations. All land xoBy 
be recovered from a wrongful owner within a period o^ twenty 
years: And both coal and ore are held to constitute land, while 
in the state in which Nature has placed them. But, when the 
mineral is once severed from its native bed, it instantly loses, in 
the ooQtemplation of law, idl its qualities of land, and becomes a 
persoi^ Bul^tance. The remedy becomes, therefore, a personal, 
not a real, action; an^ it must be brought* against the delin¬ 
quent trespasser ^within six years I But this is not all i the 
mode of computing the period in question is one of peculiar hard*^ 
ship in the case of mines. For the six years begin to run, not fratn 
the time when the injury was first discovered, or even fairly 
capable of discovery; but from the time when it *was actually 
committed. This point of law may be^ founded upon a very 
propw construction* of the Statute of Limitarions ; and it may 
—in the history of human transactions, which' are conducted 
in the face of day and may be read fgid seen by all interested 
in discovering an injury—r be a very proper provisioiL ^t it 
must be obvious that^ in mining pursuits, this unliending rule 
of kw must often produce gross injustice. Sack a rule would 
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fw a mpme^iti be suffe^ in gnj dviliBed country—unless 
tiBie Ib^slation of that country oount^nctcd its evil by adopting 
along y^lth it a syjshBXD of jnana^fflent^ which .would at once 
and at any time disolc^ the red truth. It is true that, 1^ 
way of apparent compensatioUj the law visits these offence^ m 
one reaped^ with unusual severity. Several recent dd^ions 
have es^blished tbatj in the legal redi^ of the^ grievances, 
the wrox^doer can clcum bo compensaricm 'for the costs of 
opening out or working the mmem he has wrongfully ab¬ 
stracted. The measure of damages is the market vdue of the 
mineid at the instant of severance, and not the mere profits 
derived from ats sale. The difference is always great, and it 
mgy be immense: But this rule gives no md to the demand (ff 
him who unluppily comes too late. The offence detected in 
time is indeea punished heavily; but that which has not and 
could not have been detected within the limited period, escapes 
with impunity. This is no just measure of law. The law 
should either afford its remedy in all cases when the offence 
has been recently discovered, or it ought, on the commonest 
principles of justice, to afford the complainant the means of dis¬ 
covering whether or not he is wronged and robbed of his property. 
At presentf however, the statute affords a complete immunity 
to those who commit wrong, supposing that they can only 
contrive to suppress the knowledge of that wrong for a few years: 
And this is commonly no difficult task in mining affairs. The 
truth may lurk in the solitary soul of some shiinking agent, or may 
be secur^ under the seal of professional secrecy; and it may 
never be disclosed till the offender is gathered to a grave of 
wrong if pot of infamy, and all the participators of Ms frauds 
pr his plunder, both witring and unwitting, are protected by 
the undistinguisbing shield of the law. If the offence shouM 
be dragged to light in after days, the dishonest escape without 
being called upon for compensation, or for^ven a syllable of ex¬ 
cuse ; or they seek refuge in some weak plea of justification which 
may impose upon the world. Nay, suOh pleas, we fear, are often 
taken by those who are esteemed honourable and respectable, 
on their proposing mpderate conditionstof settlement. These 
conditions th^y know, at all events, cannot be effectually ques¬ 
tioned : and accorflinglv' there is little difficulty in the negotia¬ 
tion. The injured ore like the pgpr philosopher, who, disputing 
with the emperor Hadrian, ^found it impOB|ible to convince a 
man who commanded tbifty legions. ^It is true^hat a Court of 
!Equi^, acring upon brp^er praciples than Courts of Law, 
wou^fot pdtmit the Statute ofTamitations to be, pleaded in 
defei^.of acts founded on manifest fihtud* nor, ^rhaps, in some 
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j^uliar caiea of mistake. But it has been seen with 

^hat diffioultjfraud can be detected; and wbat Tari6tt9'device^ 
easily propounded, and difficult to be refuted by those i^orant 
of the circumstances, may be resorted to, while stoutly a^;^ing 
the imputation. If such a fraud were indeed brought to light 
i^ter the slumber of many years, the certain result woblfi ^ n 
course of costly litigation; and the long-delayed remedy 
at length be launched agmnst thoke to whom it could no Ibn^^r 
bring terror or retribution, Who had, as is too usual in the 
tory of nunin^, squandered the gold as easily ais it was gathered, 
or who had, m good time, divested themselves of it, to place it 
in a more unapproachable position. 

There is a class of persons deeply interested in mines who, 
without respect to the Statute of Limitations, are often most 
seriously dmrauded under the present state of things. We 
allude to the lessors, or the proprietors of the land in which mines 
are worked. Almost all the mines of the kingdom are now worked 
under leases or agreements, from owners who are thus content to 
secure some profit and incur no loss. The stipulated payments 
may be properly made. But the lessor in the meantime may be 
entirely ignorant of the ^ate of his mines. It is possible there 
was no original stipulation in the lease that he should be ollowod 
to enter at all. And though it is now usual to reserve power 
for the lessor or his agents to examine the mine, it is very often 
not acted upon, from feelings of confidence or a foolish fear of 
expense or trouble. At any rate the works are, of course, 
under the control of the lessees; and admit of being repre¬ 
sented, even to a professional observer, in. very false colours. 
The mine, if of coal or iron, may he improvidently worked, 
or, 08 is more common, may be stated to be in an ^hausted 
state; and if worked in veins, it may be plausibly, though 
falsely stated, that |he vein has been impoverished^by former 
labours, or. has become poor through the instrumentality of 
Nature, or has iDeen utterly lost or extinguished, Ever^ person 
conversant with mining knows how easily these assertions can 
be made, and shown hy apparent proofs —and how difficult it 
often will be to expose their falsehood. All these statements 
may be confinned, too, by concerted a^ouq^s of*tbe produce— 
and a retrenched eBtablisbm^nt. The lease, in such circum¬ 
stances, is generally about to lie renewed—and easier terms must 
be giv^n by the^leSsor: while most (^rtainlv it is often found that 
a season of gitoat and most unaccotmtableprosperity occurs after 
tlus mournful depression^and after the renewal qf the lease! 

But there are still mo/e stnl^g grievances than these. In 
the preset stale of things there is likely to m a stall severer 
form, if no titnelyV remedy applied, an immense waste of 
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^bfiirked in tnilies, ^ansing irnm an ignorance of previous 
MdradoDB. All ininee, under all oonditioDi^ and in all Bystems 

rodcB, are liable,to be abandoned.: The abandonment may be 
entire, or it partial; that is, diatinGt partsof a mine may 

be deserted. This is not only a frequent, but k is a universal 
occurrence in all mines of any extent. It is a natural result of 
mining. The deserted portions of every mine speedily fall into 
a very dilapidated condition. In those metallic mines, woilied 
in hara unstratified rock, which affords a solid roof and a sound 
ffoor, the main adits and passages are of a character which be 

expected to continue open for a length of time; and it has of late 
years been justly required on the part of lessor^ tbat these exca¬ 
vations should not be filled up, as formerly occurred too often, 
with earth and fragments extracted irom other parts of the mine. 
But there is a constant breach of covenants in these particulars on 
the part of lessees, who wish to save themselves the expense of 
brining the mine refuse to the surface; and in the course of time 
the lesser workings and even the main levels become either very 
difficult and dangerous of access, or wholly unapproachable. But 
in those mines, whether of coal or metm, whi^ are worked in 
the earboniferpuB or stratified system, |he ^at seat of British 
mining, these abandoned portions, which in their most entire 
Btete require to be supported by pillars of timber, or arches, 
or wfdls of stone, are much more subject to decay; and, except 
under unusual circumstances, are soon inaccessible to ordinary 
.visits.. The result in such cases, is that it becomes unknown to 
•what extent, and in what particular places, the mining opera¬ 
tions have been carried on. 

Now, where the mine had been abandoned by reason of its com¬ 
plete exhaustion, a knowledge of the operations carried on in it 
zn^ht perhaps be dispensed with, supposing the knowledge of the 
-ample foot could be safely relied on^ It yrould be sufficient if 
future speculators were deterred from disturbing its repose. But 
lUpon what evidence, in the absence of proper i^cords, can this 
fact depend? It is almost always totally incapable of proof; for 
a mine is abandoned for many reasons. There may have b^n a 
temporaiy &ilure or deterioration of mine^, or a fatal accident, 
or a want of cdpitalt or ^irit, to surmount some unexpected diffi<- 
culties, or an excessive oost of prc^uction, or a keen competition, 
or tile expiration of a lease, or a*prp1;|acted difference among 
the partners. All these are known causes of suspension merely: 
and therefore such a mine has always a cHance of being resumed, by 
the same or by otiier persons. This resumption, too, may happen 
in the next month, or it may be deferred till next centuij. 
But, unfortunartely, the long abandoned workings caimot be forth¬ 
with resumed, like the lal^urs of the surface, and continued as 
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if no initerraptioii had occprredt i&ere ia in all oasea &oertM|i 
and inevitabb amount of cost incurred in openiqg out tbo old 
workings^ and in the new inacluBer 7 .. and matenw lu great 
adyentures the coat of machinery alone ia immense. , In fact the 
coats often fully equal those incurred in winning a new mine. 
They may even be much more. For instance, the workings of 
the Ecton copper mine, in Staffordshire, at present aband(med» 
are 1650 feet deep. 

Such adyenturera as these of course expect to find a wealthy 
mine. Omne ignotum pro magn^co. They have no records m ^ 
the former worb; bnt tradition, cheers them with promuea by 
its vimons of the past. Fortet fortuna juvat, may be the motto: 
And Fortune has certainly a wide scope for her favourites in 
mining pursuits. But agfunst what contingencies are these efforts 
made I It was known to be an abemdoned mine. But the causes 
of abandonment were unknown. And after the anxious labours 
of many years, and the expenditure of a vast capital, it may be 
found that the cause of abandonment was the absolute exhaustion 
of the mineral, or the well-founded conviction that it could never 
afford the semblance of profit, or that the best portions had been 
worked, or that there was some great impediment to furthering 
gresB, which neither money nor mechanical genius could over¬ 
come ; or that, in fiict^ the mineral so eagerly sought for was 
never there at all I 

In proper metallio mines, indeed, there is generally less like¬ 
lihood of this kind of disappointment; in consequence of the 
great variety of veins, and the fax greater uncerUunty of the 
productiveness of vrins, which may increase in value at the first 
stroke of the new enterprise. But the mine may alter all be a 
perfect blank. And many other causes of failure still remain. 
In the lead mines of the North of England, which are in an 
ancient mining field, the miner is perpetually arriving at old 
workings. It is said on such occasions, ^ The old man has been 
‘ here.’ This old man grows backward into the past; and very 
old be must have been; for there are found in such spots Boman 
relics and Saxon characters; and very well, too, the old man 
has known how to work mines for his own profit—though not 
according to the modem science of mining; for he has carefully 
abstracted the ores from the productive parts, which in his day 
sparkled in the roof or the sides, and h^ left for his sucoeseors 
only wretched intervals of unbroken but barren ground. This 
species of robbing, which was necessary before the iifvention 
of gunpowder, is well known in mining; and* occasions the 
greatest embarrassment to the modem miner, who may. be se¬ 
duced by perpetual promise to efforts of perseverance. Some 
small lesff preserved from these olden, times, would now be more 
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predops to hiiii' than.the fhbled leaves of the. SibyL Such 
records shonld be zbadk prized by a nation as its Dooinsdliy 
boohs- ‘ With wll^i anxiety/ says the great practical imiier 
and geologist, W^er, in ^Making long ago of mining records, 
'do we not tnvh-oVer the leaves of ancient chronicles in search 
' of information, often, very obscure, imperfect, and uncertain? 

* With what pleasure do we not receive the least sketdi Or |dan 
' of some andent tiiiiie? With what pains do we not rake. np 
' the dd heaps of rubbish brought out of old excavations, to 

' cover pieces which may affo^ us some id^ of the substances 

* which were formerly worked out ? Yet between these doou- 
' ments and thb'se which we might obtain in the way pointed out, 

' there is as much difference as between night and day.’ In all 
old mining fields disappointments must, therefore, necessarily 
happen, mines of Cornwall have been worked for more 

than 2000years: And those of Derbyshire, Cumberland, and 
Durham certainly for 1800 years. * The old man * may there¬ 
fore be found in all.regions, except in such depths as the skill of 
the ancients couldf not penetrate. And yet, even in these deep¬ 
est retreats it may be reserved, after the lapse of a few years, 
for some future adventurers to reap a most bitter harvest. In 
1824 the Wheal Alfred Mine, in Cornwall, was explored to a 
va&t depth by the aid of three of the most powerful engines, 
and at a cost of 80,000/. The speculation failed. The mine 
became poorer as it became deeper, and was at last abandoned. 
But, a short while ago, a company was about to he orcanised, on a 
large and costly scde, for reopening that mine. Fortunately, 
however, the former proprietors had preserved an accurate record 
of their labours; and it was this record which, communicated 
by the kindness of a gentleman well known in the annals of 
modem nuning, most happily prevented an enormous sacrifice of 
capital and many regrets, when it would have been too late. A 
volume might he filled with the details of actual misfortunes 
arising from such causes. There are many dark chapters, as 
well as marvellous sections in the romance of mining. 

With respect to coal mines, there are additions and pecu¬ 
liar causes which render these experiments hazardous in the. 
last degree. Coal mines are distinguished from others by 
being often subject to keen competition with adjoining mines. 
Excdlent seams of coal are therefore often abandoned for a 
time, in the very proce^ of working, till the rage of competition 
is spent or abat^. No owners ever leave unwoiked a good 
visible vein of-copper or lead. Such treasiires are secured at all 
events. But it is not so with coaL That is often left to wait 
< its'^tuae; either from the cause above alluded to, or from the 
pmdeat foresight of some owner who first brings the produce of 
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Another mine ipto the nwket^ imd rese^^ th^ rest for. ful^e 
operations. But there is another .still moii^ importllQt feature 
in the cool trade. In the best coal districts of Ae kingdom 
there are Tarious seams or beds of co^, which vaiy in thiokness* 
in quality, and consequently in value, These more, valuable 
beds .occur at long intervals, with inferior beds between* As a 
matter of course, the most accessible seams are worked first. But» 
from time to time the inferior beds are resorted tp, either to sup¬ 
ply some local demand, or because they are capable m bertain places 
of even now being simultaneously and advant^eously worked. 
A considerable amount of inferior coal is thus' raised. But with 
the large quantity of the best, which still remains in the great 
coal district, the*period is probably yet remote when there can 
be any general uniformity in the different mines* In some the 
good coal is exclusively worked, and the'poorer is left; in others 
they are both worked together. The inferior seams could in 
general only be profitably worked at present, in connexion with 
the better: And many that are not so worked now, and which 
are deeply situated, may be utterly lost, b^ the time the best 
^al is exhausted, and the mine is abandoned. There are, how- 
over, a great many more which the exigencies of the district will 
at some future period infallibly require to be worked, in case their 
existence can be depended upon. But, if there be no record, these 
also will be lost to the owners and the nation. For, who will 
then be able to say what is left and what is gone ? The more 
remote the period, the more dangerous the adventure. All oral 
memory will be extinct. Litera scripta non 7nane(. A mine may 
therefore be reopened at a vastjcost, for the sprees purpose of win¬ 
ning a known bed of coal, supposed to have been left untouched 
in the great speculation of former days: the renewed trial is at 
length crowned with apparent success, and the locality reached: 
when a closer investigation will possibly show the deluded ad¬ 
venturer that the object of his search has long since disap¬ 
peared— and left the space one wide incumbent chaos. There is 
also another most formidable obstacle. If an upper seam of 
Coal has been exhausted, and the space has become filled with 
water, the winning of the seam below, through this waste, may 
either be impracticable without an exacter knowledge of the solid 
coal which had been left for barriers or other purposes, or of the 
extent of the works. At any rate, the cost would be pro¬ 
digiously increased, and the speculation on that 'account 
might equally prove a failure. This is the actual state in which 
the Low Main Scam—a valuable coal bed of the Newcastle dis¬ 
trict—is placed with respect to the High Main Seam, which is 
now mostly exhausted. In many spots the lower seam, called the 
TOL. XCI. KO. CLXXXtII. O 
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B^aroont Seam, though very valuable, is only approachable 
through vast fusoumulations of wftter, filling an extent of 2000 
acre?. This, indeed, is a common case in all districts, and must 
in future years, without the aid of records, prove a gigantic im¬ 
pediment to mining. 

Here again may be noticed the vast importance of registration 
to the lessors, who are the true owners of all mines which are 
destined to la§t for ages. Of the many parties interested, the 
owner of a la|ge mineral tract should treasure up with most 
scrupulous care the records of all metalliferous veins, as well as 
of the vast forces, of whatever descriptions, which disturb and 
disrupt his domains of coal or iron. Every^ lessor ought to 
be most intimately informed of the manner in which his mines 
are administered. He should bear in mind, not only that 
he is liable to fraud, but that his interest, and those of his 
les^es, are often directly opposed to each other. It is the object 
of every prudent lessor that the mine should be properly and 
judiciously worked,—that there should be no extravagant an¬ 
ticipations, no premature exhaustions, and no reckless and 
wanton waste. The lessees, on the other hand, arc in general 
only solicitous to extract from the mine as much present profit 
as can be secured during the duration of their limited interest. 
These two objects therefore are often incompatible—and when 
they do come in collision, it is easy to see on whom will fall the 
injury. But whether the lessors, as too frequently happens, 
neglect this important duty or not, it should certainly be the duty 
of the Government to prevent the national resources of the 
country from being wantonly impaired or destroyed through the 
want of simple and effectual precautions; and to possess at 
least the means of warning its capitalists against spending their 
substance upon a shadow. 

Such are the more prominent evils which flow from the 
present neglected state of mining records. The necessity for some 
remedy has of late been still more strongly felt, in consequence 
of the extensive and crowded character of numerous mining 
districts, and particularly' that of those in the great coal-fleld of 
the North of England. The vast capital at stake there, certainly 
amounting to more than twelve millions sterling, and the many 
calamitous accidents which have. occurred, have compelled aU 
reflecting owners and agents to take the subject into their most 
serious consideration. 

Accordingly, so early as the year 1797, public attention was 
called to the subject by a small ti'act of Mr. Thomas of Denton. 

A more earnest appeal was made by Mr. Chapman, a civil 
enginCier, in 1815. But no active steps were taken. In 1830, 
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the establishment of a place of deposit for mining lecords ^as a 
leading object in the formation of the Newcastk Natural'His-* 
tory Society} in whose transactions there is a plan for preserving 
records by an eminent colliery agent. Still the question of 
registration made no practical progress. No plans were depo¬ 
sited. When the British Association for the advancement of 
science met in Newcastle in 1838, the subject was brought 
prominently forward before the geological section. Strong and 
sound resolutions were passed upon it; and it iias ever since 
been considered a matter of great importance by that learned 
body. It was by means of the scientific gentlemen connected 
with that section .that the Government was induced to establish 
in London the Museum of Economic Geology; one portion of 
which was to be expressly devoted to the i*eoeption and arrange¬ 
ment of the mining documents and plans, which were confidently 
expected from all parts of the kingdom. All appropriate prepara¬ 
tions were thus duly made: But the realisation of a national 
deposit for mining records seems as far distant as ever. With 
one exception no plans have been sent. It is itOw manifest, there¬ 
fore, that a national system of registration can only be procured, 
like other national objects, by an act of the legislature. Begis- 
tration, in short, must no longer be voluntary, but compuUorp, 
There must be no choice. No statute even, if founded on any 
other principle, will be other than a dead letter. Ignorance, 
indifference, a foolish fear of injury, and a thousand vague ap¬ 
prehensions and prejudices, will prove insurmountable obstacles. 
Even if a yoluntary scheme could be carried out to some extent, 
registration would neither be general nor uniform. Its inform¬ 
ation could not be depended upon, and its inspection would be 
liable to continual difficulties. 

We therefore observe with much pleasure the first appearance 
of a distinct measure submitted to Parliament, in the form of 
the bill at the head of this article. We have no space to enter 
upon the details of the measure, which are of some extent. 
But we earnestly invite attention to its various provisions, which 
are meant to secure a regular^ uniform, authentic, cotrect, and 
permanent record of all mining operations; and to devise proper 
regulations for its inspection by those ^yho wish for information. 

Some objections will be doubtless brought against this or any 
other scheme of records, which we shall not here seriously discuss. 
The trouble of making plans and returns, and the very slight cost 
with which they must be attended, are quite unworthy of con¬ 
sideration. Those mine owners who already keep accurate plans 
will have very little trouble or difficulty in furnishing copies. 
Those who do not keep such plans, or who keep no plans 
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will be IfUFgely benefited, bj being compelled to adopt 
measures of common cautiom It should never be forgotten 
that no mine of any description can be properly worked, 
even for current operations, without a proper plan. Instead 
oi order and design, and regularity, there is in such a case 
a mere trust to the chapter of accidents,—a hap-hazard and 
inevitable confusion; And there must consequently be great 
waste of mineral, capital, and labour. In a vast proportion 
of mining speculations it is well known that the fact of there 
b^g any profit is solely to be attributed to a prudent manage¬ 
ment of the concern, and particularly of the mining operations. 
In metallic mines it is of infinite importance that the ^venture 
should be carried on throughout without a loss. But trials of 
this kind are often carried on for years' at a loss. They are of 
course often abandoned on this account; and, perhaps, at a 
moment when they were on the eve of success. How often has 
it happened in the annals of mining that the next adventurers 
have reaped the harvest prepared by the labours of others ? The 
chief objection however, we foresee, will be that of disclosure, — 
which, as in so many other cases, is a mere bugbear. The only 
information sought for is an accurate account of the mining 
operathns. There is to be no diving into ledgers or pay- 
books; no demand for the balance-sheet, and no inquiry into 
any arrangements of the ownership or partnership. The quan¬ 
tity of pTrauce may certainly be required. But there can be no 
secret in tins. It is well known at present in all mining districts. 
In Cornwall the periodical accounts from all the copper and 
tin mines are published. In the great coal-field of the North, 
there has long existed a well-known trade system, which neces¬ 
sarily makes known not only the produce, but the capabilities 
and capital of every mine. In all the lead districts .the same 
fitets are as notorious as the mines themselves. 

But it may be said, it is not the quantity raised, but that which 
is lefij which ought not to be disclosed. But here is precisely 
the principal temptation for misrepresentation and fraud. If 
there is to be no such disclosure, may not the public be duped 
to give undue credit to a failing firm, or to prop it by an extend¬ 
ed partnership ? And yrhy should a purchaser be exposed to 
such evident sources of dishonest dealing? Is it not fair that 
all parties should be, as far as possible, accurately informed 
of the subject of contract? If this had been the case, the 
country would have been spared many painful exposures, much 
injustice, and much litigation. Supposing, indeed, this objec- 
ought in any instimee to be held valid, it might easily be 
provided :Uiat the registrar should have the power of suppresring 
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tbe information for a limited number of years^and we observe 
that there is actually a provision of this kind In the bill. 
But by all means let the records be secured for ever> from 
tbe grasp of time and accident. ?. 

But whatever objections may be raised, they must not be 
allowed to prevail over the national interests. The time has now 
plainly arrived for the interference of the State. The great 
dangers, in all mining fields, are exhaustion, either actual or pre^ 
sumed, and useless expenditure of capital. Both public and pri*> 
rate interests are at stake. These valuable resources of the 
nation should, as far as possible, be ascertained, and economicdly 
managed. The increasing difficulties of mining must be coun¬ 
teracted by provident arrangements and greater scientific re¬ 
search. We have already lost irrecoverably, the results of much 
costly experience. Geological science has been deprived of 
many facts, and consequently has lost frequent occasions for 
their useful application; yet no one can doubt, in stratified 
mines, the eminent services of science. The extensive coal¬ 
fields under the magnesian limestone of Durham, and the 
successful pursuit of coal under the red sandstone of StaiFord- 
shii'e, in spite of the prophecies of the practical men, may be 
mentioned among its latest triumphs; and many disgraceful 
failures, arising simply from an obstinate ignorance of the rudw 
ments of geology, have occurred in almost every district of 
England. The difiicultiea occurring, in mines, from mineral 
dykes or veins, faults, and dislocations, can only be properly en¬ 
countered by more general and comprehensive arrangements. 
These obstructing causes, indeed, may be accurately laid down 
in the working plans; but no general idea of their lines of 
direction, bendings, and throws can be extracted from such iso¬ 
lated sources. 

Again, in mines worked in veins, there can be no doubt that the 
results of experience have been far too much overlooked. A vast 
proportion of our mining speculations are carried on without any 
proper reference to the conditions which tlie traditional wisdom 
of each district has actually ascertained. In all mining fields there 
are, at present, certain rules, respecting the distribution of mineral 
wealth, which are often attended with success. But the more 
audacious neglect even these; and it is no less humiliating to 
human wisdom than it is true, that, in the midst of the general 
intelh'gence which distinguishes working miners, tbe solemn 
farce of the divining-rod is still occasionally used for guiding 
the modern magician to wealth and honours. Then, again, 
these rules are often defirient through imperfect observation, 
from uncertain facts no longer admitting of proof, and from^a 
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too litaited generalisation; thus the most sagaeious practical 
miner is liable to be misled by prejudice and a false experience* 
Such were the notions which long locked up, under a false 
seal, the profitable copper mines to the east of Truro; and 
which persisted, in spite alike of analogical and geological 
reasonings, ~ now happily confirmed,—in denying the existence 
of copper in many of the granite districts of Cornwall, or of 
lead ore under the trap formation of Derbyshire. However, it 
is ft misfortune greatly to be lamented, that so many difficulties 
should exist in ascertaining the data of science. We must ad¬ 
mit that the practical conclusions deduced by geology, with 
regard to this kind of mining, are meagre, and often not to be 
trusted. Geology is not yet a true practical science in all par¬ 
ticulars : but the chief reason for this is the absence of recorded 
observations. Science will always give back a tenfold harvest 
to those who really sow her fields. As it is, much has been 
done by various labourers, in ascertaining, for instance, the planes 
of dislocation in veins, the varying matrix of metallic ores, the 
rules relating to the joints of rocks, and the most favourable 
direction of veins. But when profounder investigations are pro¬ 
posed respecting the formation and filling of veins, or their rela¬ 
tive ages, and many other ht^h inquiries, of the greatest possible 
interest to science, and possibly to mining, philosophy, for want 
of recorded facts, either stands silent upon the brink, or rushes 
headlong into the region of romance. For example, the inter¬ 
sections of different veins are not only of immense theoretical 
interest, but also, in consequence of a frequent increase of 
richness, of vast practical importance. Yet it is notorious that 
scarcely any exact description of such phenomena can be ob¬ 
tained ; and the most contradictory statements are received during 
successive years. It is, indeed, highly improbable that the 
eye of science will ever clearly designate all the concealed 
treasures of the earth. The causes may be discovered, but not 
all the rules of their apparently capricious action. Neverthe¬ 
less he who altogether denies even the utility of such researches 
takes a false view of the functions of experience. 

It 18 apprehended that many of the met^liferousmines of Britain 
will have to encounter serious competition from countries either 
richer or less explored. The lead mines of this country, a few 
years ago, had a most severe struggle with the mines of Spain, 
from which they have not yet entirely recovered: and certainly 
they are no longer in the state described by Pliny, when their 
produce was so great and accessible as to require a law for limiting 
itsmuiua] amount Our mines of copper too, are now engaged in a 
skaihf j^uggle with the more fertile mines of Cuba Chili t 
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and our tin mines are similarly afTeoted by those of th« island of 
Banco, and other parts of the Straits of Malacca. How importantr 
therefore, is it that the spirit of mining should be preserved from 
decay by wise pr^utions, and by all the resources which art 
and science oan bring to its assistance ! It is fearful enough to. 
contemplate any approaching period when the British mines 
should cease to yield thei» fruits. Cool-headed economists, how* 
ever, are now predicting the advent of such a day: and say they 
can see the historic period of the decay of British grandeur. Let 
us not believe these unfriendly prophets; but the vastness of the 
stake should compel us at least to examine the foundations of the 
prophecy. Agreat responsibilityrests,therefore,uponthoseBritish 
statesmen who do not adequately protect this great inheritance 
of their country. It is an inheritance daily and hourly wasting, 
subject to many injurious causes of anticipation and neglect, and 
which, when once gone, can never be repla^. Every succeeding 
summer sun ripens the harvests of our fields. Silent years and 
stormy winters again mature the British oak. But there is no 
present alchemy of nature or art which can re-fill the exhausted 
veins of our rocks with rich copper or brilliant ores of lead. There 
is in our isihnd no gigantic vegetation capable of present compres¬ 
sion into plains of shining cool. We cannot dream, like the old 
chemists, that metals are growing while mortals are sleeping; or, 
like the old Peruvians, that golden sands are the daily tears of the 
sun; or, like the old poets, tliat veins are filled with splendid 
wealth by some * swart faery of the mine.’ But we can at least 
exonerate ourselves from the scandal, which we have too long, 
incurred, of exploring all the realms of the earth except those 
beneath our feet; and of registering the most minute events of 
the surface, but not those of surpassing interest below, which no 
memory can afterwards 8u[)ply. 


Art, hi. — 1. Mr, BerwicKs Report to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland on^tke Occurrences which took place in the District of 
Castlewellan, on the occasim of an Orange Procession on the 
\2th of July^ 1849. Dublin Evening Post, 17th October, 
1849. 

2. Battle of Magheramayo, Printed by James Henderson. 
Newry. 1849. 

of the saddest and most discouraging features in the con- 
ditton of Ireland is the intensenesa with which party-spirit 
rages there,—and the extent to which it p^erts the min<k of 
men of all ranks, and blinds them to their plainest duties. We 
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bad indulged the hope that Orange riots had become a matter of 
history; But the sanguinary events of Dolly’s Brae have die* 
pelled this illusion, and attracted public attention to the hardest 
of all tasks —the government of people who boast of their loyalty 
as an excuse for lawlessness, and while chunorous for the rights 
of freemen, can only be restrained by force from engaging in 
civil wan Our readers are aware th^ the twelfth of last July 
Was celebrated in the north of Ireland by the Orange party,—that 
in the county of Down the march of a procession was iollowed 
by rioting and the loss of several lives,—and that, after a formal 
inquiry into the circumstances by Mr. Berwick on the part of 
the Government, Lord Roden, Mr. W. Beers, and his brother 
Mr. F. C. Beers, were dismissed from the commission of the 
peace, in consequence of the share they had taken in these 
transactions. 

It is with no feeling of party triumph that we approach this 
subject; nor do we impugn the motives of many w1k> support, 
and doubtless with patriotic and religious views, the Orange 
Society, though we lament and condemn their conduct. But we 
propose to lay before the public a sketch of the occurrences at 
Dolly’s Brae, and of the events which led to them, ii^ the hope 
that if any are disposed to uphold this association as established 
in Ireland, they will first seriously contemplate its never-failing 
consequences, and the deep responsibility, resting upon its 
supporters. Since a governnuint can only deal with the efiects 
of party-spirit and punish its illegal manifestations, public 
opinion, and the influence of dispassionate men of all shades 
of politics, must co-operate with the public authorities in dis¬ 
countenancing the feelings which are the cause of the evil, and 
in condemning these exhibitions of sectarian hostility, which are 
BO fatal to the tranquillity and pix>sperity of Ireland. 

From the inquiry made in 1835 by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, it appeared that , the Orangemen of the 
' north of Ireland were a party united in defence of Protestant 
ascendency; which, in theory, was assumed to mean the defence 
of the Protestant religion against the encroachments of Roman¬ 
ism, —but in practice was simply the political supremacy of Pro¬ 
testants as such over Roman Catholics. They comprised most of 
the higher orders,—grand jurors, sheriffs, nm^trates, clergymen, 
members of parliament, peers, judges, and privy councillors, 
— and receiv^ the physied support of the militia and yeomanry, 
who were constituted almost exdusively of Orangemen. The Ro¬ 
man Catholic party, on the other hand, was composed of the lower 
orders of the popuh^tion. Without leaders to guide and restrain 
itemi^almost without arms, (for the magistrates issued arms to 
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none but their own adherents,) without moziey ta contend &r 
justice in the courts of law, they had little to trust to but their 
numbers. 

Nothing could be more praiseworthy than the publidied rules 
of the Grange Society. They prescribed loyalty as the point of 
honour, — obedience to the law as the first duty: they prohilfited 
the admission of any ohe capable of upbraiding* another 
account of his religious opinionsj and they inculcated pe^ and 
good-will. But never did any society exhibit such a glaring 
inconsistency, — rather such a positive contradiction between its 
professed principles and its actual practice. The facts which 
came out before the Committee surprised all parties,—none more, 
we believe, than the Grand Master himself; It appeared that the 
Orange oath of allegiance had once been avowedly ‘conditional’; 
and that the same spirit remained, although the words had been 
changed; that, contrary to law, warrants had been issued to 
military bodies;, that the inadvertence of the Grand Master had 
been taken advantage of, and hia confidence abused by the 
officers of the institution; that the practice of the society was 
to resort to every contrivance—by songs, speeches, party tunes, 
processions, emblems and mottoes <^10 insult, to domineer over, 
to offend and irritate their Koman Catholic neighbours; and the 
result of its working was seen in outrages, murders, houses 
wrecked, villages destroyed, riots without number, law perverted, 
justice denied, and the animosity^f the rival parties wrought 
up to madness. ^ 

To give some idea of the responsibility falling upon those who 
encourage Orange processions,' we will enumerate a few of tho 
principal Orange riots in the five years preceding the formal 
dissolution of the society in 1836. At Croasgar, in 1830, in 
the county of Down, a formidable armed procession, exhibiting 
warrants from the Duke of Cumberland, openly resisted tho 
police, and only retreated before an overpowering military force. 
At Dungannon, in Tyrone, they overawed the magistrates, and 
by force compelled them to disobey the orders of the Government. 
At Tandezl^ee there were riots and murders. At Maghera, in 
Londonderry, the Roman Catholic party having dispersed, the 
Orangemen broke their promise to the magistrates, evaded the 
troops, and rushed upon the village of Druma^. There they fired 
upon the peasantry who fled; and continued to wreck and bum 
the houses, until at length the military reappeared, and drove them 
back at the point of the bayonet. Mr. Hunter, the magistrate, 
in his officii report to Government, says, ‘Anything so dis- 

* graceful to the charoefer of men and of Prptestonts,—so savage, 

* so lawless, and so imoalled for,—cannot befmgotten; the whole 
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done with such deliberation, and in open defiuice of the 
^law.V In Armagh,-^and this instance ^all conclude our list 
for 1830,—some Orangemen passing in procession through 
the Eoman Catholic village of Maghery, and playing the ^ Pro- 

* testant Boys,’ were beaten and their drums broken. Two 
days afterwards the Orangemen attacked Maghery. There 
was*no opposition, — the inhabitants fled for their lives: an 
old man was beaten,—a widow, within eight days of her confine¬ 
ment, was wounded with a bayonet, and knocked down, — her 
son, a half-witted lad, was fired at, —^ another woman and her 
infant were beaten and knocked down, — and twenty-eight 
houses wrecked and burned, and every particle of property 
pillaged and destroyed. The sequel is characteristic of the state 
of society there. The Roman Catholics, who broke the drums, 
were convicted, and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment: 
but, though the wrecking of Maghery took place in open day, in 
the presence of Colonel Vemer himself, though the rioters’ names 
were known and their identity sworn to, not one of them 
received any punishment whatsoever! 

These horrible events startled even Colonel Vemer and his 
brother Orangemen; and the advice they then gave derives 
additional weight from recent occurrences. They earnestly 
recommended the abandonment of all party processions; and 

* trusted that no persons of respectability would be found so 
^ regardless of consequences as^to incur the heavy responsibility 

* of countenancing the celebimlon of any day, in a manner cal- 

* culated to give offence to any person whatever.’ But having 
thus discharged their consciences, they continued to support and 
stimulate Orange processions by every means in their power. 

In 1831, at Tullyorier, in the county of Down, an old woman 
was shot in her house; and four men were pursued by the Orange 
party, fired upon, and driven into the river, where they were 
drowned. In 1832, under the impending Party Processions* Act, 
Ae Orange leaders exerted themselves, and with considerable 
success, to prevent the usual processions; but at Dungannon 
their advice was not followed, and riots took plac^ In 1838 
thm w^ great rioting at Lurgan, Tanderaghee (where at Lord 
Mandeville’s gate, a magistrate was burned in efiigy in the 
presence of Dean Carter), Loughgall, Ballyhagan, and Coote- 
hilh In 1834, rimilar scenes were enacted at !^lfast, Fort- 
glenone, Portadowm, and Dungannon. In 1835, there were 
numerous riots—at Belfast, Kilrea, and other plaees; but we 
no room for an account of any except that at Annahi^h, near 
A Protestant and his daughter bad there been beaten 
hx^^ jfileipM^tholjcB; in revenge for which the Oiangeinw 
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turned ont, armed with their yeomanry firelocks; they attacked 
Annahogh, and burned fmd wrecked nine houses, when they were 
stopped and driven off by the police and nnlitary. It is almost 
BuperfiuouB to record that for lasting the man and his'dau^ter 
four Bomau Catholics were transported, — but for buming^nine 
houses, not a single Orangeman was punished in any way. Theiw 
is a melancholy similarity in the details of these occurrences^ 
proving that they did not arise from accidental or different’ causes | 
but were the certain result of a system, according to which the 
Orange processions were arranged on recurring’anniversaries, ia 
the way calculated to produce the utmost excitement and 
irritation. 

They assembled with drums and banners, and were well 
armed. Magistrates were at their head, and they were gene¬ 
rally review^ by some man of rank and influence. They were 
informed that peace and harmony was the rule of all Orange¬ 
men,—blit were bid to remember their rights; they were charged 
to die in defence of their religion, and they answered by a cheer 
for Protestant ascendency. They were told not to upbraid any 
one, yet at the very time the bands were playing ‘ Croppies lie 
* down’: they were instructed to obey the law, but they knew 
they were safe from its operation: a sermon was preached, but 
the text was, ^love the brotherhood^: if police or military were 
present, they were a protection but no restraint, for they could 
not act except under the orders of the Orange magistrate: and 
so, — with ringing cheers, music pmying, banners waving, drums 
beating, guns firing, confident in their superior strength, mad 
with sectarian bigotry and political hatred, and excited to the 
utmost, —the Orange procession approached a Roman Catholic 
village. On the other bind, the Roman Catholics, full of ancient 
quarrels, and galled by intolerable insult, seldom lost an op{>or- 
tunity of revenge, and sometimes ventured on open resistance. 
They swarmed from their cabins like bees from their hive; old 
guns were brought out, and pikes, scythes, and pitchforks made* 
up in some ^rt for the want of better arms. 

When two such bodies came into contact, collision was certain 
and instantaneous. It signified nothing who began; a push, a 
blow, a shot fired in the air, sufficed to hurry both parties into 
the predetermined conflict. But mere numbers have never been 
a match for on armed and organised body. The Orangemen were 
invariably successful; and they inflicted a terrible retribution- 
while the Roman Catholics, driven from the field, read;the hope¬ 
lessness of resistance written upon their plundered houses and 
burning villager In the courts of law their defeat was still more 
matter of course. Roman Catholics were arrested and punished; 
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but the dominant faction was al^a^s safe. Informations against 
O^nge offenders bad to be sworn before Orange magistrates, 
bills- to ]be found by Orange grand jurors, the juiy was im¬ 
panelled by an Orange sheriff, and the verdict was given by an 
Orange jury, Upon prisoners ostentatiously wearing Orange 
rosettes even in the dock! Intimidation of witnesses prevailed 
to a extent; but when that failed, acquittab were given 

against evidence, against the judges’ charges, and even against 
the prisoners’ own confession. So that after every fresh struggle 
the parties retired to prepare for another contest,—one animated 
by iheir victory, the other feeling that Protestant ascendency 
was Boraan Catholic slavery, and doggedly determined not to 
submit to the one nor acknowledge the other. 

It was very extraordinary to see men of education, principle, 
and otherwise estimable character, so deceived by their own 
assertions, and so bewildered by the noxious influence of party- 
spirit, that though familiar with the state of things we have 
described, they actually denied its existence, or boldly attempted 
to justify it to the world. Colonel Verner asserted that the 
Orange Society, as a body, had never interfered in any political 
question; Colonel Blacker did not consider ‘ Croppies lie down’ 
a party tune; aflSrmed that the anniversaries of the 12th of July 
were peculiarly tranquil, and that the administration of justice 
was pure. The inquiry by the Committee of 1835, however, 
brought the truth fully to light The exposure was complete, 
the condemnation universal: all classes, creeds, and parties 
then united in declaring, that the Orange organisation must be 
arrested, that the supremacy of the law must be vindicated,' and 
that no party in the State should be permitted to arrogate to 
themselves superior privileges, and insult their fellow subjects, 
on the ground of a purer religious belief or on the fobe and 
itisolent plea of superior loyalty. 

The Orange leaders, wc are happy to say, at this juncture 
yielded a manly and dignified obedience to the will of the nation 
as expressed in an address of the House of Commons and the 
knswer of the Crown.< Notwithstanding considerable r^btance 
from the Irish portion of the body, the Grand Lodge, in April 
1836, dissolved the society; and through their organs proclaimed 
that they did so, not in compliance with expediency, out for the 
^ke of principle,—that they would neither repent of the deed 
nor recall it 

Old Sir Harcourt Lees was, we believe, the only one who 
resisted tb the death. The Widdrington of the party, he fought 
upon his etumps, for pure fighting’s E^e, when all hope was gone, 
(mnge to the backbone, and priding himself on hb loydty. Ids 
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to hia ordei^ his religion, and his ncuteness, he defied to 
the last the King, the Grand Master, the precepts of ChristUnitji 
and the dictates of common sense; declaring that ‘he would not 
‘ be humbugged,’ and in the blasphemous and ferocious slang of 
the party, calling ‘ on his brave brethren of Ulster to increase 
‘ and multiply—to*be tranquil and vigilant,—to put their trust 
* in God, and keep their powder dry.’ Poor Sir Harcourt Lees I 
had he lived to march with the procession from Lord Boden’a 
park to Dolly’s Brae, and to read Mr. Beers’ letters, ho would 
nave died contented. He indeed has gone—but his mantle has 
descended upon not unworthy shoulders. 

The voluntary dissolution of the Orange Institution was a 
political act of some importance. It wns on acceptance by that 
body of the principle already enunciated through the public voice 
1 — that the assumption of ascendency by any one class of men over 
another, in virtue of their political or religious opinions, was re¬ 
pugnant to the spirit of the British constitution; and that, what¬ 
ever the theory of Orangeism might be, its practical result was 
to produce and perpetuate dissension, and to endanger property 
and life. The propriety of the dissolution, too, was speedily 
seen in the improved state of the public peace: for twelve years 
wc hear little of Orange riots, and nothing of such burnings and 
wreckings as those of Maghera, Maghery, and Annahagh. But 
there are men, os there are political parties, who can learn 
nothing and forget nothing,—who cannot forget the excitement 
of party cheers and the pride of a party triumph, nor learn that 
he who stimulates the passions of a crowd must be responsible 
for the excesses which they afterwards commit. It seems in¬ 
credible, that after such experience of the pernicious results of 
the Orange Society, and after the enjoyment of twelve years’ 
peace in consequence of its dissolution, men should be found 
sufficiently rash and blind to consequences, to resuscitate it again, 
and reopen its bitter fountain of strife. It is, if possible, still 
more extraordinary to see a peer coming forward in his place in 
Farliament, and boasting of his religious feelings and pacific 
Bpecches and good intentions, when wreckings, burnings, and 
murders on the very spot where he reestablished this mis¬ 
chievous organisation, and in consequence of it, and by the very 
men whom he had harangued, attest the gravity of the responsi¬ 
bility which rests upon his head, and the folly of expecting that 
the old tree would bear any but the old fruit. 

From 1836 to 1845. Lo^ Boden and the other leading men 
exerted their influence, honestly and successfully, in discounte- 
nancing processions; and no disturbance of any consequence 
took pkee: But in 1845 the scene changed. Notwithstanding 
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the sgbation for repeal* the Government of the daf refused to 
rule through the medium of a party, or on the prindjde of ascen* 
dency; and while they opposed repeakrs^ they supported measures 
to which they thought Raman Catholics were entitled. 'J'his 
policy gave deep offence to the Ulster Orangemen; and much 
disoussion followed, whether, the * Party Processions’ Act’ having 
now expired, the system of Orange processions should not be 
renewed. On the whole the general feeling was against such a 
step; and Lord Roden, on the 3rd of July in that year, issued a 
letter deprecating it in strong language. In some quarters his 
influence was of no avail: an armed procession took place at 
Armagh, and one Roman Catholic was shot dead, and three others 
wounded. A Mr. Watsop of Brookhill presickd over an Orange 
meeting at Lisburn; and, reply to Lord Roden’s letter, in¬ 
formed him, ^ That the min& of his friends were made up, and 

* they were resolved to proceed with their procession.’ A manly 
and forcible remonstrance from Lord Londonderry was answered 
with a rude and insolent rebuke, and Mr. Watson, though a 
deputy-lieutenant, accompanied the procession he had encou- 
rag^. 

The Government now attempted to quell the growing evil, 
and superseded Mr. Watson—on the broad principle which they 
were then applying to those magistrates who attended repem 
meetings,—that where criminal acts were likely to arise out 
of violent party meetings, the administration of justice could 
not be safely entrusted to magistrates who, by attending and 
countenancing such meetings, constituted themselves open and 
acknowledged partisans. But the Orangemen had been too 
long accustomed to regard a violent partisan spirit as giving 
them a claim to the favour of Government, to submit to the 
honest and impartial application of a different principle. They 
instantly made common cause with Mr. Watson, and also with 
Mr. Archdall of Fermanagh, wlio was superseded on similar 
grounds. Through the press they called upon Orangemen * to 

* make themselves feared^ in order to be respected by the Govern- 

* ment: there must be monster meetings, but no infringement 

* of the law.’ Lord Roden now praised Mr. Watson for having 
done the very thing he had written to him not to do. Lora 
Enniskillen, the Marquis of Downsbire, and other noblemen, 

g laced themselves at the head of the movement; meetings were 
eld in all the northern counties; the flame lighted by party 
spirit spread like wildfire; and in October, Lord Roden, as the 
trusted leader and Deputy Grand Master, though Lord Ennis¬ 
killen, was the Grand Master, issued a formal address announcing 
&e re-establisbment of the Orange Society. But though the 
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Bodety was iMrgaaised^ the influential membera it 

prudent to dncbuntenance prooeasionB; and, with thb exception 
of a oonaiderable meeting in honour of Mr. Watson, which pro* 
duced a riot of no great importance, their advice was genemllj 
followed, and tranquillity prevailed dunng 1846 and 1847. 

The next step was taken in 1848. The events of that year 
induced moat of the principal bodies in Ireland to come forward 
and offer their services to the Queen’s Government. Lord Cla¬ 
rendon did not pndervalue the moral support thus afforded to 
him, and he replied to their addresses in terms of courtesy and 
thankfulness; But for the means of crushing rebellion he looked 
only to ^e^yil and military power, which the law places under 
the control of the^nstitutional authorities. Notwithstanding 
the alarming a^peA of the times, encouragement to 

volunteer associations, nor to any mctra-Iegal manifestations of 
physical strength, by the well-disposed portion of the community. 
He did not permit any arms to be issued to volunteers; be receiv^ 
with becoming and grateful acknowledgments the address from 
the Dublin University, but prohibited the intended procession 
of two thousand students. But this steady and cautious policy 
did not suit the views of the Orange party; and they resolved 
to make the occasion of manifesting their loyalty an opportunity 
of displaying the strength of their oiganisation, by reappearing 
on the stage, and celebrating the 12th of July in 1848, as they 
had done twelve years before, with every wdl-retaembered de¬ 
vice by which the enthusiasm of their own party could be sti¬ 
mulated. How little any support of this nature was required 
by the Government may be judged from the fact, that when the 
time came for the Government to put forth its strength, it 
overpowered all resistance with such extreme facility as to cast 
an air of ridicule over its previous preparations. 

The Orange manifestation having been determined on, the 
processions for the county of Down were arranged by Mr. W. 
Beers, a magistrate and the county grand master; and in reply 
to a .note from this gentleman Lord Koden addressed to him a 
letter, from which we copy the following extracts: — 

* Tolly more Park; July 8. 1648. 

^ Had it been consistent with your arrangements, I should have 
been happy that the ground chosen for your meeting was within the 
gates of ToUymore Park, where an opportunity would have been 
afforded me of witnessing the numbers^ as well as the order and 
loyalty, of those lodges over which you preside. I am anxious to 
assure the brethren that, though 1 am advanced in years, and time 
has rapidly rolled on since in the year 1834 met in such force, 
order, and loyalty on the hill of Bathfriland, yet the prindples I then 
hdd, l stiH maintain.’ 
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•r • * Tke Oimqg«mcA of Jr^imA hkve tho peooliMr o^yotiU cf 
fio4^o,4UtiDguiAhi^' cm. They luiro beoa the eootiouel eebjeate 
oC perseeutioD. The wven^ administretioxUi wbe4er Vniig or 
ToiTi who here rul^ the coantiy for the last twenty yeora, mto 
eombined by legislatire enactments to crush the Protestant interest In 
Ireland.* 

He then enumerates the measures: 

* Funds for scriptural education on Protejtont principles refused 

—Protestant corporations destroyed—Roman Catholic municipalities 
erected oh thrir mins—the Charitable Bequests Act made law—the 
inconsistent grant to Maynooth adoffted, though opposed to the con- 
aefenoe and wishes of the great mass of the enlightened people of the 
eaapire.’ ^ 

Ldrd Boden has asserted^ that on the lateteoasion he did not 
invite the Qrangemen to Msamble in his pan; ]|e only * would 
* not shut his gates againn them.’ The difference certainly is 
not much. But it is not until we read the first sentence of 
the letter of last year tliat we can thoroughly appreciate the 
skill with which Lord Roden induced his friends to virit him, 
without deprivkig himself of the power of denying that he 
inwited them. 

Lord Roden is a peer and a privy councillor; he was for many 
years a deputy-lieutenant of the county of Down, and custos 
Totidorum of another county; he is of mature age, accustomed 
to survey politics from an elevated position, End of some note in 
what is called the religious world. We have therefore a right 
to expect that ho should weigh the consequences of his actions; 
that ne should feel himself in some degree answerable for the 
conduct of those whose political course he guides, and to whom 
he lends the sanction of his ancient name and irreproachable 
pritrate character; that he should never countenance by his 
actions what in words he condemns; that he should scorn to 
limit his obedience to the mere letter of the laws of his country, 
bat manfully uphold them in their true scope and spirit. 

It is, then, with surprise that we find him referring with 
pride to an Orange meeting in 1834, while he ^sses aover the 
meeting of the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland on the 14th of 
April, 1836, when, after long discussion. Lord Roden himself 
presiding, they passed this resolution ; — 

* It seems to this Grand Lodge that the end for which the Orange 
Association was originally framed,—namely the promotion of. the 
interests of the Protestant population of Ireland, — will no longer he 
aerved by the further continuance of that institutioii; and that, in 
conformity with the expressed will of the Sovereign, the Orimge 
Association ought tb be, and is hereby dissolved.* 

With the wreckings and murders of Tullyorier^ Annahagfa, 
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and Mtigheiy fresh in hts recollection, he now presumes to say 
that the Orangemen of Ireland have been the pcotdlar objects 
of God’s distinguishing care. Though Mr. S. O’firien was then 
reviewing the clubs of Cork, the loyalty of the Orange leader 
evaporates in a condemnation of various measures passed by the 
Imperial Parliament. He is not ashamed to confess, (for it ^ecins 
to raise in his mind no suspicion of error,) that for twenty years 
every statesman had been opposed to his views; nor does he hesi¬ 
tate at the monstrous assertion, that the grant to Maynooth, — 
which was sanctioned by every parliament for fifty years, pro¬ 
posed with the approbation of George IIL, Mr. Pitt, and the 
Duke of Portland; increased in 1807 when Mr. Perceval was a 
minister, and again in 1813; again increased in 1845 by a ma¬ 
jority in the House^of Commons of 3^3 to 17G, including all the 
most distinguished leaders on both mes of the House; and by 
a majority in the House of Lords of 22G to 69, — was 0])poatHl 
to the conscience and wishes of the great mass of the enligljtenud 
people of the empire. 

Whatever we may think of this letter as a tyue statement 
facts, there is no doubt that it was admirably adapted to the taste 
of those for whom it was published; and, considered merely a 
party address, it evinces no mean ability. Mr. 'W. Beers was not 
likely a second time to omit making Tollymorc Pm'k the pla^o 
of rendezvous; a second hint,—for, after Lord Itodcn’s denial, 
wc must not say invitation,—would be .quite superfluous. Tbo 
Orange party were gratified by having such an unexceptionable 
witness to their numbers, as well os to their order and loyalty. 
If it should be said that Orange processions had been condemned 
by the Legislature, by every statesman of whatever politics, even 
by the most zealous leaders of the Grand Orange Lodge, —that 
they were contrary to the spirit, as for many years they had 
been contrary to the letter, of the law, — there stood a deputy- 
lieutenant and custos rotulorum to encourage them to disregard 
such considerations. If an impending rebellion suggested that 
their first duty was to defend the integrity of the kingdom, 
their attcntioti was skilfully diverted from such a topic by an 
enumeration of their grievances, the most flagrant of which were 
that Homan Catholics should have a college for the education of 
their priests, should be members of municipal corporations, and 
be allowed to bequeath their own money for charitable and 
religious purposes. Could his political lollowers doubt that 
what they disapproved of, was opposed to conscience and 
widticB of the great mass of the enlightened people of the 
empire, when the word of a venerable peer Wais pledged to the 
fact? Could Orangemen fail to believe that, notwithstanding 
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esroeas^, they were stiU Ijhe peeulier ol^eeto of God^ 
^stioguisbiog oere, when they,were 8olemttfy<eMured of it fay 
one BO eminent for his religbns profepshwe ? 

Under these auspices, there was a gre^ Orange demonstration 
on the lith of July, 1^8; and party*i^Mrit not MUtg yet roused, 
the day passed off without disturb^os^ ^But the s^ of mis* 
chief Was sown. The evil of these exclusive associations is the 
ill-will which they engender, the resktaxioe which they provoke, 
and the counter-associations which they inffJHbly call into 
existence. While life and strength remain, no men fit for 
anything but slavery will submit to be triumphed over; or accept 
the badge of inferiority, sought to be fasteped on them by a 
rival faction. The Bomap Catholic or Bibbw party accordingly 
resolved, in ^eir turn, to celebrate their festival day, the 17 th 
of March. This was the Second stage of the disease; and riot 
became'inevitable. In addition to the i2th of July and St. 
Patrick’s day, funerals furnieh opportunities to the rival factions 
of trying their strength, so that several conflicts took place< At 
Eatbfrilwd an .Qrangeman.was killed; in Leitrim there was 
some disturbance; at Londonderry the military were called out; 
at Crossgar, in the county of Down, the Bibbonmen marched in 
an armed procession, and in the riot which followed three persons 
lost their lives; at Tullyorier, in the same county, a procession 
took place on the occasion of the funeral of an Orangeman who 
had been k'lUed in an afiray, and twenty houses belonging to 
Boman Catholics were more or less wrecked. By these assaults 
the spirit of faction was effectually resuscitated; there was ample 
cause for crimination and recrimination,—each party had wrongs 
to avenge,—each was now fairiy blooded, —and, in the county of 
Down at least, it was plain that the Orange procession of the 
next 12th of July wo^d be the signal for a more determined 
contest than had vet taken place. 

As the 12th 01 July, 1849, approached, signs of the coming 
strife became apparent. When it was known that the Orange¬ 
men were to meet at Tollymore Park and march through Dolly’s 
Brae, and that the Bxbbonmen were determined to resist them, 
considerable ahirm was manifested. The legality of processions 
became so much a subject of disoussion, that the Assistant- 
Barrister, at the Newry Quarter Sessions, thought'it advisable to 
warn ib.e country, that none but persons duly authorised by law 
were entitled to assemble in numbers and in puUie with arms. 
Tlie ^Irixop of Down and Connor addressed to the members of the 
Bptablished Church within his dioceses, a truly Christian letter, 
beseeching them ' to refrain ffom processions, oalculated IM they 
* surely were to engender strife;’ and indeed U was most fitting 
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thflt the Bishop should etep fomard in the oa\ii$ io^ ^ 

may beHefe Iwd MasSareene, hastened t)!r'tfieiiujV'h{e loid- 
ship that 'the clergy appear to be the chief promO^ 

' Orange demonstrations.’ 

Lord Massareene is another specimen of that class irfao M 
easily divest themselve^ixf thoTal responsibility, and whose ivorw 
afford no clue to anticipate ^eir actions. He ' would nyoiee ih 
' see the excellent advice of the bishop followedhe ' dr<»itt 

* the Orange demonstrations being looked upon as a triumph of 
' partyhe ' need scarce inform his lordship that he is no part^ 

* manhe ' is anxious to respond to the bishop’s appeal, and 

* agrees with him as to the dangerous tendency oi the custom of 
' walking in prooe^ions with badges and music—and then, to 
show how truly he entertained the sentiments he professed, three 
days afterwards he received in his park an Orange meeting of 
12,000 persons, with 100 drums and 180 banners, under on ar» 
cade ornamented with laurels and orange flowers—and even his 
son’s pony was decorated with orange ribbons. This letter of 
Lord Massareene’s enables us to test the value of pacific profbs- 
sions in the mouths of Orange leaders, and wc can sympathise 
with the growing feeling of anxiety which prevailed, when the 
newspapers teemed with accounts of the preparations for the 
intended display, and declared that they were greater than had 
been known in the memory of man. 

But it is full time to come to the conflict at Dolly’s Brae. 
This spot had already become notorious in the annals of party- 
strife. Thirty-four years ngq, in a contest which took place there, a 
Roman Catholic was killed. His widowed mother soon followed 
him to the grave; but left her dying injunction, so the story goes, 
that no Orange procession should ever be allowed to pass that way. 
After her death her name was given to the hill; and it become 
a point of honour with the Orange party to march in procession 
over ‘Dolljr's’ brae, and with the Boman Catholics to prevent 
them. It IS situated about two miles from Castlewellan, on the 
old road from Hathfrilond, which passes through Bnllyward, the 
hamlet of Magheramayo, and Dolly’s Brae. This rood is so bitd 
and hilly, that a new one was made a few years ago, which, 
diverging from the other at Ballyward school-house, about three 
miles from Castlewellan, takes the level ground to Castlewellan, 
where the roods unite agmn. The hill road, though the shorter 
of the two, is rarely us^,—the new one being more level and 
convenient So that a procesrion going from Skyward to 
Castlewellan would avoid Dolly’s Brae, unless indeed they went 
out of l^eir way on purpose. 

The arrangement of the piocession and the choice of the route 
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&8 before* upon Mr, W. Beers. He was aware that 
uie new road was the natural one,—he admits that on the pre¬ 
ening anniyersary it had been adopted, and that no collision took 
place: But he hod heard that to pass through Dolly’s Brao 
would be regarded as a triumph by the Orange party I and this 
motive appear to have outweigh^ all *other conaidcrations in 
the mind of the magistrate. About the middle of June, according 
to his own account, he issued his orders through Mr. Jardine of 
Bathfriland, that the procession should take the Dolly’s Brae 
road, and he was careful to communicate the order to his friend 
and correspondent — Lord Roden. That there should be no 
mistake, the rendezvous of the lodges was fixed at Ballyward. 
near the point of divergence of the two roads, at the house of 
his brother, Mr. F. C. Beers, another magistrate,—and in 
Tollymore Park he himself repeated the order to the Orangemen 
to return, as they had arrived, by Dolly’s Brae. 

The consequences of this order were foreseen. After consulta¬ 
tion among the magistrates, one of them, Mr. T. Scott, went to 
Dublin, and requested that a strong force should be sent down. 
Accordingly, two stipendiary magistrates, two troops of cavalry, 
two companies of infantry, and a sub-inspector and forty police¬ 
men, were despatched to Castlewcllan and Rathfriland, where 
the sub-inspector, Mr. Hill, was stationed with thirty-four of his 
own constabillary. In the meantime proof was accumulating that 
these precautions were not unnecessary. It was openly stated 
in the newspapers that the Roman Catholics had held a meeting, 
and were determined to resist the march of the Orange procession 
through Dolly’s Brae,—and an anonymous letter was sent on the 
9th of July to a magistrate, Mr, George Shaw, Lord Anuesey’s 
agent, professing to come from the repealers; ' to give you, and 

* Moore, and the Beers, and Roden, and Hill, and Skinner, and 

* all other maglstrets, with the pig-drovers, the police, and your 

* hanful of solgcrs, to meet us on Dolly’s Brae, on the 12 morning 

* inst to show your yalure,’ &c. We have quoted the date and 
some of the words of this epistle, that our readers may see the 
character of the ^ challenge,’ which the member for Fermanagh, 
in a style of argument savouring rather of Tipperary than West¬ 
minster Hall, and with a great contempt for the date of Mr. 
Beers’ order, adduced in Parliament as the cause and justification 
of the march through Dolly’s Brae. 

Early on the morning of the 12th, the military and police 
^Iccupira the pass of Dolly’s Brae; and the Ribbonmen, who had 
Degun to collect in great numbers, finding their intentions anti¬ 
cipated, moved off towards Magheramayo; and, after firing and 
manocuvrmg in their own fashion, finally posted themselves on 
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the side of the hill above the road. The Ojw|^ lod^s from 
the Bathfriland district collected at Mr. F. C. Beers' house at 
Ballyward. The magistrates who had gone to the same place, 
—seeing that the Orangemen were armed and preparing to 
advance, and perceiving through a telescope that the Bibbonmen 
had assembled in force to oppose them, —became alarmed for 
the result, and Mr. Scott proposed to Mr. Beers that the proce^ 
sion should go by the Icvd rood to Castlewellan. The reply was 
almost in the same words as those previously used by Mr. Jaraine 
to Mr. Hill ,—* that no power on earth would prevent the Orange- 
^ men going by Dolly's Brae.’ The magistrates seem to have 
thought that the only course open to them in such circumstances 
was to intimidate the Bibbonmen by a display of police and 
military, and by main force prevent an actual conflict. Accord¬ 
ingly the military were hastily brought up from Bathfriland, 
and the procession was formed,^—the police and di'oguons going 
in front,—followed by the Orangemen, many of whom were 
armed, and at intervals in the line were carts covered with grass 
and containing fire-arms. Before they reached Dolly’s Brae, a 
negotiation with tlie Bibbonmen hod been opened by tlic party 
there, through the medium of two Boman Catholic priests, and 
by great exertions a kind of armed truce was established, — so 
that the procession passed on undisturbed towards TuUymoro 
Park. 

Lord Boden, on horseback, received the party at his gate and 
entered the park at their head. He describes the procession os 
consisting of fifty lodges, composed of 2000 men, of whom he 
saw 300 armed, besides women and children. Befreshmeuts 
were then served in tents, and there were barrels of beer and 
bread and cheese for the crowd. 

Captain Fitzmauricc, the stipendiary magistrate, now applied 
to Lord Boden, urging him to use his influence with the Onmge- 
mcn to induce them not to return by Dolly’s Brae, saying,— 

* They have had triumph enough now, and why go back and run 

* the risk of bloodshed ?’ He replied that he feared he had no 
influence, but would speak to the Grand Master, Mr. W. Beers. 
He did so, and even suggested—* Would it not be better for 
‘them to go that way?’ but on receiving from the Grand 
Master the answer—‘ Oh, there will be no danger, and it would 
‘ be impracticable or impossible, as there would be a split,*—he 
‘ felt the answer to be so satisfactory that he did not press the 
‘ matter any further.’ 

The Orangemen, having enjoyed the hospitality of Tollynioro 
Park, were summoned by the sound of a bugle round a platform, 
where Mr. Beers addressed them, requesting them to return 
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E UdfU;ea them on tbe^ numben; told them that it was for 
right of private judgment in the study of God’s Word that 
Orangemen conten^ ; trusted thM they would nev^ foiget the 
preservation of theur rights; talked about the magnificent scenery 
and the coming of the Queen, and inculcated forbearance and 
love. Lord Boden, but apparently only after the manner of 
Lord Massareene, ‘ disapproves of processions altogether.* He 
takes smne xnredit fmr idlowing the procession to come to his park, 
‘ for then I should have an opportunity of addressing them, 
* and requesting them to conduct themselves properly, and by 
* all means to preserve the peace.’ If Lord Boden fdt that his 
influence would be efficacious in inducing an excited multitude 
tp avoid a breach of therpeace, it seems extraordinary that, when 
he , was requested to persuade them to take the ordinary road 
hcnnewards, he should have told Captain Fitzmaurice that he 
had no injluence. The peaceful address which be was so anxious 
to deliver, and on which his adherents now lay so great stress, 
was after all not particularly successful,—perhaps because, as 
Mr. Scott tells us, ‘ part of the speech was quite inaudible in 
‘ consequence of the uproar.’ 

Towards six o’clock the drums of the Orangemen announced 
to the party at Dolly’s Brae the return of the procession, which 
was about three quarters of a mile long, armed, as Major Wil¬ 
kinson says, to the teeth. The guns in fact had now been taken 
out of the carts, and Constable Scanlon counted four hundred 
and tweniy^eight stand of arms in the procession—exclusive 
of those in the hands of the Castlewellan party. In front came 
HiU’s police, then the Orangemen, next came the dragoons, 
then another party of police, and last of all the infantry. Mr. 
Scott mokes honourable mention of the Boman Catholic priest, 
Mr. Morgan, who exerted himself to the utmost to keep the people 
quiet. But the excitement, which in the morning had been 
dmost uncontrollable, had now risen to fury. The women and 
children of the Homan Catholic party collected on the sides of 
the road, and covered the Orangemen with taunts and execra^ 
tions. They retorted with the cry There’s a priest—to 
* hell with the priest-^to hell with the Popel’ and in this 
manner Dolly’s Brae was passed. 

When the police at tlm head of the procession reached the 

g ee where the Kibbonmen had collected on Magheramayo 
11, they found them in three division^ numbering about 
uien, posted behind some widls, the nearest about a 
InihdRid. y^s fr^ the road. On ooming abreiuftt of the wall, 
the pdloe halted between the Bibbonmen on the hill and Uie 
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Onuig«nen on ihe r(iad,.Knd remamed etatXDKUuy ttatil the 
of the prooesaion wM in the act of passing thttn. At this 
critical moment a riiot mr squib was fired from the head of the 
procession*: immediately*came tvfo shots from thO hUli then a 
volley, and then the firing was general on both sides. Hr* 
Hiil’s police charged up the hill and fired upon the Ribboiim6n> 
who soon broke Red, on which the fire of the police oease^ 
and they secured a number of prisoners. Nearly two hundred 
Orangemen also began to ascend the hill, and kept up a fire 
upon the retreating Kibbonmen; and while the rear part of the 
procession were thus engaged, those who weie in front broke 
loose from all restraint in Magheramayo, where there was no 
opposition, and began to burn and wreck the houses, while 
some scattered themselves over the fields to complete the same 
work of devastation. The dragoons now pushed forward, and 
drove the Orangemen onwards towards Kathfrilaud. By this 
time a number of houses were blazing, and a party of police 
were sent to extinguish the fiames. Mr. Scott saw two men 
trying to set fire to a house: he struck one and took the gun 
from the other. Mr. Tighe, a magistrate, saw an Orangeman 
firing into the thatch of a house, but never thought of arresting 
him. Inspector Corry went into six burning houses: from one 
an old woman was struggling to escape, but the door was 
partially closed, and the blazing thatch falling in; and she 
would nave been burned to death hod he not saved her, A 
policeman rescued a girl eighteen years old from another house. 
Sub-constable Fair took a woman out of a house on fire in a 
desperate state, blackened and wounded. Another constable 
saw an Orangeman strike a woman wi^h the butt end of his 
gun as she was trying to get away. 

‘ The work of retaliation, both on life and property, by the Omngo 
party, was proceeding lower down the hill, and along the side of 
the road, in a most brutal and wanton manner, refiecting the deepest 
disgrace on all by whom it was perpetrated and encouraged. One 
little boy, ten years old, was deliberately fired at, and shot, while 
running across a field. Mr. Fitemaorice stopped a man in the act of 
firing at a girl who wos rushing from her father’s house; an old 
woman of seventy was murder^; and the skull of an idiot was 


* The evidence is conflicting, whether the squib came from the 
road or the bilk There are seven or eight witnesses in support of 
each opinion: blit where there is plainly a general leaning teioarde 
the Orwgemen, — the agreement againet them of the three commend¬ 
ing officers, Migor White, of the Enniskillena^ Captain F&timaurice, 
the stipendiary magistrate, and Mr. Hill, the Inspector of Police, is to 
our judgment conduaive. 
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baaten in with the butts of their mi^ets. Another old women was 
aorerely beaten in her house; while another, who was subsequently 
saved by the poiicje^ was mnoh injured, and left in her house which 
had been set on fire ; an looffhnsiye man was ts^en out of his house, 
dragged to his garden, and stabbed to death by three men with 
bayonets, in the sight of some of his family. The Bomon Catholic 
Chapel, the house of the Roman Catholic curate, and tlie l^ational 
School-bouse were fired into, and the windows broken, and a number 
of the surrounding houses of the Roman Catholic inhabitants were 
set on fire and burnt, every article of furniture havjng been first 
wantonly destroyed therein.’ (Mr, Berwick's Beport.) 

The scenes which took place in the houses are best described 
in the witnesses’ own wor^:— 

‘ Bridget King, I know Pat King, who was killed on the 12th of 
July: he was taking care of his mother,on that day: the door was 
shut. I saw the Orangemen fire at the house: they broke in the 
door they pulled him over the garden ditch and stabbed him, •— he 
died in ten minutes afterwards: he was not out of the house that 
day.' 

TV^e condense the evidence as to Arthur Tray nor. He was 
standing near his own house—had no arms in his hands on the 
12th—was hit with a ball in the cheek—ran to Mr, F,. C. 
Beers to save his life—Mr. Beers thought him a peaceably 
disposed man — ran him among the prisoners, where he was 
handcufiTed. No attention was paid to him for four days. On 
the 16th, when under examination before the coroner, it was 
made known that the ball was still in hia face. On the 17 th, 
this man, who had not had arms in his hands, and was known 
by Mr. Beers to be a peaceable man, having had his house 
buined, all his property destroyed, and being himself severely 
wounded, was discharged! 

* Margaret Traynor, The men with sashes on them fired into 
my house, and burned it, and destroyed it: they chased the old 
woman who is dead into the byre, and followed her — I saw her after 
they went awny: she was then drawing breath, but she died in 
about an hour afterwards. They shot my husband in the cheek and 
made a piisoner of him. I saw Pat King a killing : they dragged 
him out of his house: he begged for mercy: he got away from them 
and lan into^ the garden : three of the men made a bounce at him; 
others ^ following them: they stoned him in the garden : *I saw him 
gathering himself up and begging for mercy.' 

'Margaret King, ^ i was in the house when the door was broken 
and my uncle pat King killed: the house filled in with Orangemen: 
one of them hit him on the head with a stone: three of them then took 
lum dow&4o the Jow room. I got into a field. One of the Orange¬ 
men said your soul for a Popidi b—h,” and knocked me 

down off the garden ditch wkh a stone. When I returned to the 
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girden, three of them had my tmcle down uid wt^ ltl^bihg 
Igot into a byre and hid in some hay: some of theth nune hi nad 
stabbed the oow in two places—br^e the stake and let her out 
When 1 could do so with ^ety 1 went tp my uncle, and got his bead 
on my knee : he lived about ten minutes after that. The dragoons 
came up just as my uncle was dying: one of them said ‘^Hay be hs^ 
come to again,” They (the O^gcmen) d—d my grandmother, 
is an old bed-ridden woman the last year and a half, — spat in hw 
face, hit her on the 'head with a stone — cut her arms, and thOU 
smashed a choir on her forehead/ 

The result of this day’s proceedings seems to have been that 
four Roman Catholics lost their lives, besides a considerable num¬ 
ber wounded. And it is particularly to be noticed that only one 
of these lives was lost in the conflict on the hill. When armed 
parties are drlng on each other, bloodshed is the natural con¬ 
sequence ; and some allowance may be claimed on account of 
the excitement of the actual struggle, and the absence of in¬ 
dividual animosity. But even this can hardly be said of the 
little boy, Hugh King, for though shot in the field, he was 
delibemtely singled out The other three were caMS of cold¬ 
blooded, deliberate, wilful murder, where there was neither 
danger, provocation, nor resistance. John Sweeny, an idiott 
was found on the road with his skull battered to pieces. Patrick 
King was dragged out of his cabin, stabbed, and beaten to 
death. Ann Traynor, a woman seventy yeilrs of age, was 
cruelly beaten, and died soon .after. Eight houses, one of them 
belonging to ‘Buck’ Ward and half a mile from the scene of 
conflict, were wrecked and burned; and it great many others, 
including file Roman Catholic curate’s house, the chapel and 
school-house, were fired into and more or less injured. That 
three women, one of them badly wounded, were not burned to 
death in their houses, was solely owing to the timely interference 
of the police. 

So perfectly in the short space of twelve months did Lord 
Roden and Mr. Beers, by re-establishing Orange processions in 
the county of Down, reproduce the horrors of Maghery and 
Annnhagh. But savage and brutal as was this scene, the events 
which followed are, to our minds, more deeply dipgusting. 

On the Mond^ following, an inquest was hem bn the bodies 
by Mr. George Tyrrell, the coroner of the district, no novice in 
these inquisitions. In his charge he informed the jury that this 
armed procession of 2000 men was a l^al assembly. He 
admitted that some persons were of a di&rent opinion, but 
‘ he believed that he carried with him the ophuon of many of 
* the magistrates who sat on the Bench.* He might, we 
humbly conceive, have been more positive on this point; con- 
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who had aooomp^ed dte proceasicm.' He further iiwtrocted 
them * that the Gdvcftnmh&t so far countenanced these proces- 
' ttons tiiat they sent ifti armed force to protect not only the 
I prooeasiowtei nut to guard the peactf of the country^* The 
We niuet presume, were satisfied with Tyrreirs ex¬ 
position of the law and of the policy of the Government; because, 
instead of returning a verdict of wilful murder against those 
persons known or unknown who had entered a eabin and beaten 
to death an unofiending man and an old woman, they simply 
found that the deceased had died from injmjes inflicted by 
persons unknown in a party procession. The mtrepid coroner 
w^t so far as to suggest a verdict o( justifiable homicide/ but 
this was rather too much; so the jury confined themselves to the 
established precedent. 

Next day there was a magisterial inquiry. Capt^ Skinner, 
a magistrate and agent to the Marquis of Downshire, having 
assert that ‘ the people ought to be satisfied with justice as it 
* is administered in Castlewellan petty sessions,’ it becomes 
mteresting to observe how even-handed is the justice which an 
Orange mo^trate, and one of the most upright of his class, 
thinks good enough for *the people’, and to test the moral 
obligation on Boman Catholics to have entire confidence in the 
impartiality of Mr. Shaw (Lord Annesley’s agent), Captain Tighe, 
Mr, Hill (Lord Boden’s agent), and the two Messrs. Beers, who 
were present on this occasion. We are glad to leam that for 
filing upon the Orangemen and police, twenty of Hhe B>ibboa 

E were committed for trial: But we were hardly prepared to 
hat for firing upon the Bibbonmen—even when running 
away and in defiance of the orders of the stipendiary magistrate, 
Captra Fitzmaurice,—for murdering three helpless unoffending 
Cmholios,—:for burning eight houses,—for robbing, wrecking, 
aad injuring a ^^t many more, including a chapel and school¬ 
boy, all done in broad daylight, in the midst of hundreds of 
w&esses, in the presence of several magistrates who had actually 
sdzed some d the offenders in. the act, and who had at their 
omnmand seve^y-five policemen, two troops pf cavalry, and two 
companies of in^try,—not a ungle (hrwgeman was arrested, 
or;inolmted in any way whatever ! 

At aftuh^uehtpenod, when the Government tiiou^t it right 
Mr. 'Bwven, the Crown Sedimtor, tender^ informal 
(hangmnen, and 1^. Berwidc attended 
"the hs to the law; ^thouu^ if any doubt 

On this pmnt, it could hardly have fiemed to have bera 
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nio 0 &«rhidt hi^ bees ei:p]maedis thib 
3 l 8 ewherei EB wdi eb officially by theilrUh^'i&ttomey 
General 1^. Eeowni the brother of the High 
however, as Gonnsel for Orangemen. Five of ihe i^a^etmtiei, 
under these circumstances, were willing to receive tbelnfbElzBi# 
lions; but the course of justice, which in other parts of Iroli^l^ 
is ’ sometimes arrested by accomplices on the. jury, vras tnrr^ 
aside at the Caatlewell^ sessions, by aocompHces on the 
Bench. Lord Boden himself came to the rescue, accomp^icd, 
we grieve to say, by three clergymen,—Mr. Annesleyy Mr. Forde, 
and Mr. Johnston,—who had not attended the previous investii- 
gation; and these gentlemen being, according to their own 
confession, ignorant of the law, and preferring to be guided by 
their own ignorance rather than by the eminent advice at their 
command, outvoted the others, and refused to accept the in¬ 
formations ! 


It is painful to say that worse than even this remmns bbhind. 
We should have thought that, although the madness of party 
might have led men into unjustiiiable actions, and even into an 
open evasion of the law, yet that the ordinary feelings of 
gentlemen, and, we must add, of clergymen, might have iii 
this instance occasioned some little compunction, and have in¬ 
duced them to cast a veil over these excesses, and to give to the 
poor Homan Catholic peasantry some thin excuse for bearing with 
patience their unredressed wrongs. But the victory (for that is 
the word used by an Orange clergyman, Mr. Drew,) of Dolly’s 
Brae would lost half its charms, bad any such feelings been 
allowed to the full-blown triumph of the Orange party. 

On the day we^ after the burning of Magheramayo, on the 
second day after the magisterial inquiry which taught the 
Hibbonmen the precise amount of protection to life and propei 1 ;y 
afforded to them by the law as administered at the Castlewcllan 
petty sessions, a grand Orange dinner was given to the hero of 
the day, the Grand Master of the County Down Orangemen, 
Mr. William Beers. No pains were spared to do him honour. 
The Seneschal of Downpatrick gave the use of the Manor 
Court House: a hundred guests sat down to dinner; Mr. 
Maxwell of Finnebrogue (another magistrate by the way,) 
hurried from a Church Educarion Society to' jdn in the festi¬ 
vity ; and the chair was filled by Mr. Keown, High Sheriff 
of t^ county. No cloud seems to Imve darned t&e ^lety of 
the evening: no One cmd to e(niridcv what at that mom^t 
was paasing in the minds c^ the^^v Ma|^ieramayo, 

mourning over their murdered relatives, the poor idiot, die 
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inolfenBive liun, the joting boy, the aged woman, and con- 
tenl^ting the blackexM ruins of their cottages, and the ground 
strewed with the remnants of dieir little property wantonly 
destroyed. Or, if such thou^ts occurred, tfoy were soon dis¬ 
persed by the music of *Tbe Protestant Boys,’ and the triumph¬ 
ant cheering which greeted the * Glorious, pious, and immortal 
^Itfemory/ Grace was said by the Rev. Mr. Breakey, who 
seeins to have thought it better to rejoice with those that 
rejoice, than to weep with those that weep. The High Sheriff 
gave the toast of the evening, * William Beers, Esq., our County 
* Giand Master, with nine times nine, and the Kentish fire;’ 
and then this gentleman, thoroughly appreciating the taste of 
his hearers, and encouraged by their sympathy, delivered the 
following speech; which, remembering the time, place, and cir¬ 
cumstances, we think absolutely unpartdleled. 

* He thanked them for the high honour conferred upon them by 
their entertainment of that evening, If consistency to his principles 
were the cauab of it, he did claim that he had been consistent to his 
principles as an Orangeman; but he regretted that be had not done 
as for the cause as his feelings had dictated. They had only 
lately celebrated the anniversary of the 12th of July, and such an 
anniversary as it would have been, only for the litde blot, if blot he 
could call it. No; it was a treacherous attempt to betray innocent 
Protestants of the district; he had been well aware of the plots 
which had been got up against them, but knew that God was with 
them. There was nothing contemplated by their enemies but murder 
and treachery — only think of 1000 men attacking 25. What would 
have saved them? only they had God directing them,’ &c« 

On this oration we cannot trust ourselves to pay one single 
word. The audience, however, seem to have hiigbly approved 
of it, for it was received, according to the Downpatrick 
Recorder, with loud and continued cheering.* 

One more incident and we pass from this part of our subject. 
Where, as in Ireland, the spirit of party is so much stronger 


* In order to prove that this was not a mere after-dinner effusion, 
Mr. W. Beers published in the Newry Telegraph, of the 2l8t Sep¬ 
tember, a letter to the Protestants of Ireland, in which he goes still 
farther. He no longer afiects the slight compunction indicated by 
the words * a little blot,’ but speaks of ‘extermination/ and of ‘the 
‘ contemptible ruffians whose defeat and capture are things to be gloried 
‘ III, and to be thankful for,* The letter is curious as a specimen of 
the last extredie of partisansbip and falsehood: but we only notice it 
as^showing Mr. Beers’ opinion of what is expected from him by his 
friends : whether they will justify and adopt his opinions by 
him as tfieir representative and Grand Master, remains to 
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than the love of juBtlo% com^lnts of pacl^ Jark^^ ^auent s 
and, however unreasonablj, |»eople think it imporai^i to Mve a 
Sheriff of their way of thinking. It waa therefcnre an 
couraging fact thi^ the Orange dinner, was presided over by the 
High Sheriff; and the vice^hairman, Mr. ElUs, Grand Swter 
of the Newiy Orangemen, took care to bring it prominently 
forward, saying that ‘ they ought to he proud to s^ at their 
* table the first officer of the county;*—a sentiment to which 
Mr. Keown, ^ as Chief M^strate,’ promptly responded. Blit 
it may be doubted whether all this tends to create confidence in 
the pure administration of justice; and whether a Magheramnyo 
man is to be blamed for distrusting a sheriff who is brother- 
in-law of the County Grand Master, presides over an Orange 
dinner, and is one of those who hail with loud and continued 
cheers Mr. W. Beers’ opinion, that, when committed by Orange¬ 
men against Homan Catholics, robbery, burglary, fire raising, 
and murder, are only ‘ a little blot, if blot he could call it.* 

Such are the principal facts of this case; but as pains have 
been taken to fix the blame upon any one except the parties really 
culpable, we think it incumbent upon us to make a few remarks. 
And first of all it is asserted, that since the expiration of the 
Party Processions’ Act, Orange processions are legal; and, the 
procession being legal, the evils which followed, the procession 
ought in justice to be attributed to the individuals who provoked 
the actual contest, and not to the Orangemen, who were inter¬ 
rupted in the peaceable exercise of their legal rights. Even as¬ 
suming this to be true, it would be no excuse for the burnings and 
murders; for these were perpetrated by one set of men in one 
place, while the actiial contest was carried on by other sets of 
men in another place. But there is no question raised as to the 
general illegality of Orange processions; it is confined to the 
illegality of this particular procession. An Orange procession 
is not -per se illegal; it may be injudicious, or mischievous, even 
contrary to the spirit of the law, but it is not necessarily illegal, 
any more than a procession of Quakers. But an Orange meeting 
or any other meeting becomes illegal^ when the accompanying oir- 
cumstances are such os ta cause terror in the minds of ordinary 
persons. As the Orange party profess to despise Mr. Berwick’s 
statement of the common law on this point, we will quote that 

f iven by Mr. Justice Bayley in 1820, on the occasion of the trial of 
[unt at York: * An assembly of ^eat numbers of persons, which 
* from its general appearance and accompanying circumstances 
* is calculated to excite terror, alarm, and consternation, is genc- 
‘ rally criminal and unlawfuV Great numbers, or strong ex¬ 
citement, are elements of terror, and, according to their degree. 
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ife IftAike of fact oad not.^ degifee^vbi<^ » ntoeumlj^ opon to 
a jdifierenoe of opinionVis the preimce i>f arms, 
arms. A iarpe ijrtmd membfyf whatercr its aotual conduct, or 
whatever its purpose^ :1 b neocwaril^ and undoubtedly illegal 
Such is the common law of the land; and it is irrelevant to 
speak of the Party Processions' Act, as if the common law 
was altered .because that has ezpucd: or of the absence of a 
special proolfimation, which is only a warning, and in noway 
affects the legality or illegality of the assembly. An Orange 
iheeting inay be open to the charge of illegality on the ground 
of ^e genem excitement, the seleotion of a particular route 
with the foreknowledge and because it was * the bone of con- 
^teniaon,’ or irom the anticipation of a collision, and the actual 
alamifelt at ^e time; but die display of fire-arms put beyond all 
doubt or question the ill^ality both of the Orange procession 
to Tollymore Park and of the assembly of Ribbonmen at Dolly's 
Erae. That real alarm was felt and apprehension prevailed 
of a serious breach of the peace, is suffiriently proved the re¬ 
presentations made toDubljh, the repeated attempts to induce the 
Orangemen to take the level road, and the assemblage of a large 
military and police force. Lord Roden must pardon us if here 
we use the wo^ of Mr. Justice Holroyd (Lancaster Assizes, 
1622,) in speaking of unlawful assemblies: ^ All persons who 

* form an assembly of this kind, disregarding its probable effect, 

* and the alarm and consternation that are Ukefy to eneue, and 

* all who give countenance and support to it, are crtmtno^/^arffrs.’ 

Of those who maintaiii that the Irish Executive ought to 
have issued aproclamation prohibiting this procession, we would 
aak, what was Lord Clarendon to prohibit ? The procession ?— 
It was not in itself illegal The passing by Dolly’s Brae ?— 
The Queen’s highway is open to all The carrying of fire¬ 
arms ? -rr That is an offence by the common law. He might as 
well have prohibited the murder and arson which followed; 

Besides, in this country, where the right of holding public 
meetings is one of tile most valued safeguards of our frc^om, 
there 1]^ always been a great jealousy x>f the Hovemment taking 
upon itsdf befordiand to usurp the essential functions of the 
jnatices of the peace, by aufhoritatively prcmounring on the le- 
gaUfy of an intended meeting. Circumstances may occasionally 
justify and even demand su^ a step; but Uielocid authorities, 
having the best means of knowing the state of theur district, are 
in^gcnmal tiie most suitable persons to decide whether a meeting 
may safely be held or ought to be prevented; and the wisest 
and most isonstitutional course for the executive is, to avoid in- 
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teiftronce; :the lo^ f v 

^oient’fbrce consol oh«(be>we to.«Aiitever 4«oiiii^ vmp 

fbrm. ^ndoubtoUff boweT>^ such ttiiae 

that the migistmtM have soiqAv^c&owladge of 4^^ 

and an hoi»eet intention to act up to theb datjr Maofhns^ 

for the ptoserv^ion of the jmblic peace. And, vn^stk^iid^ 

ig a grefM^^agpaTation of the misccmduet of these p 9 jH 4 s and 

their abettota, that they biding in question the rpoU^ of sttoh 

forbearance, ao/di endanger the lawM exeix^ of our oonsti-if 

tutipnal rights. 

Government has been called u^, especially by Lord 
Castlereag^i to re-enact Party Processiods . Act The 
official position of Lord Caeddereagh as Lord Lieutenant and 
member for the county of Down, and his aodal position as the 
son of the Marquis of Londonderry and lon-ln-law to Lord 
!Roden, entitle his opinion to considerarion. The Act he wishes 
for, |t must be admitted, is to a certain extent an evil. It estab¬ 
lishes a distinction between England and Ireland; it tends to 
cramp one of our most valued privil^es; it restricts one part 
of Ireland because another is disturbedit creates an artificial 
offence, tbe juror having sometimes to condemn as ill^l what 
he does not consider morally wrong; it is exceedingly difficult and 
uncertahi in its application; it is sometimes j^fficient when 
most wanted, though always available as an enmpe of oppression \ 
aud, finally, it has been remonstrated agamn as unnecessair 
and insulting, by. every pauty in Ireland. The common law is 
strong enough to put down riotous assenfijlies and processions. 
But Lord Casdereagh wonld go fattber; and, refusing to the 
local magistfates the mcercise of their discretion, would moke all 
party procesoons puniahalde> whether a breach ci the peace was 
to l>e apprehended or not. Such a measure may pm^ps be 
necessary; Lord Gastlereagh thinks that it i 8,-«80 great is the 
evil of party processioma He, in fact, is eonvinoM that the 
Orange magistracy have not sufficient good sense and good 
feeling to put down of their own oceord this great evil| but 
must be coerced to dd so, by the strong hand of an express 
enactment! He may be right. But it is ve^ diseouranag 
to linlmad’s best irienids to find the 'l\>ry Lord Lieuteaimt of the 
county of Down c^ng upon a Whig govmmii!^ to pMs a 
spedal coercive law, directed not against the h^norimt peamttry 
of the south and West, but against the hi^ 3%ry aristooracy <» 
the Borth ! It is a standing complaint diat Enghmd hi oom- 
pdied to rule Ireland because Ireland wiU not role herself. 
Hero is a case in pbmt^ The Bn^ish Gevomment is reluotant, 
perhaps to a fault, to propose a repreanve measure which the 
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Irish people have not qalled for. But party-spirit begins to show 
itself in a well-known and threatening shape. The gentry of 
the north fan the flame, unril at length symptoms of something 
like civil wi^appitor; and then, instil of using their powerful 
influence to quell the spirit they have evoked with its long train 
of baneful oonsequences, they with one voice call upon the 
English Grovemment to pass additional laws, and by force to 
repress that system of party demonstrations which they have 
themselves so sedulously fostered. 

The truth is, that Ireland does not require additional laws; 
but that the existing ones should be flrmly and impartially 
administered. *If the natural aristocracy of the country, who 
in their respective districts guide the public opinion, would 
honestly discourage all party processions, and every thing which 
tends to irritate people’s minds and to breed disturbance, the 
law would receive that moral support which renders it irresist¬ 
ible, and the absence of which is ill supplied by special enact¬ 
ments. Instead of this, however, the Orange Society paralyses 
the action of the law; not only by the open resistance of its 
partisans, but still more by the tone of feeling which it en¬ 
courages. It is but too plain from a perusal of these docu¬ 
ments, that there was a tacit understanding among all the 
principal actors, that no Orangeman was to be punished; that 
the force sent Byhe Government to support the law was to be 
used to protectllS^lcgal procession from interruption. To the 
Broman Catholics it must have appeared that the Government 
had united with the Orangemen to inflict a wanton insult upon 
them, and io punish them if they dared to resent it; and this 
explains their readiness to fire upon the police. The Orange 
leaders were no doubt desirous of avoiding bloodshed and wreck¬ 
ing; but their follower^ were quite aware that their eflbrts 
would not go beyond persuasion; they were to be coaxed and 
petted into obedience, if possible, —but were safe from punish¬ 
ment. 

The loyalty of the Ulster Orangemen has been made the 
subject of infinite boasting. It led them in 183G to dissolve 
their society, but it did not restrain them from re-organising it in 
1845.. "We admit that they are not repealers, nor followers of 
Mr. S. O’Brien; but the loyalty which consists in not seeking 
to dismember the emjure to their own ruin, and in not joining 
in a rebellion of whi(^ they would be the first victims, is not so 
preeminently meritorious as to warrant so much self-laudation. 
It is, wo trust, not necessary that Orangemen should be enrolled 
In lodges and marched in processions, to prevent them iiom turn¬ 
ing traitors. So long as loyalty is accompanied by ascendency w& 
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hear a ^at deal of hut' let any nieftstire trench tiieir 
fancied pritilefes, and th6 Scvferend Dr. Dreisri Orangemnn 
of sdme i^ote, and a s^ker' at Lord Massareene^ de^ 

cl^s, ^hout any circumlocution, * that his^ loyally, {a eon^^ 
< Or let a rata-in-aid threaten their pockets, loyaltj); if 

away for a more convenient season, aijd' resistance * is the ^ord. 
Lord Boden, with, characteristic caution in Ins language, recom- 
nfcnded constitutional and calm but pei^veiing and determined 
agitation. The Marquis of Downshire wrote that * it was one 

* Aing to strike a rate, and another to collect it.* ■ But Lord 
Massareehe, the great patron of the Antrim Orangemen., hq^ted 
the Repeal Flag: ‘ It wotjdd take 500,000 men to collect this 

* ratA I dare them to collect it, (cheers) if they do not wish to 

* repudiate the connexion between the two countries.* * 

It is a great, misfortune that the Orange Society is in alliance 
with what is called the Protestant party of Ireland. The dis¬ 
tinctive characteristic of this party is now, ns it always was, not 
BO much Ghristianity as Anti-Catholicism*; but its votaries 
conceive that the former is necessarily indicated in the latter. 
If there is one thing more certain than another to corrupt 
religion, and hy corrupting it to weaken its power for all good, 
it i^ an alliance with a political sect. The political power wliich 
it then shares, uniformly acts as a poison. Tke strength and 
glory of Christianity are in its moral inlluenw||i^d never was its 
progress so rapid as when it trusted to that mXe. It had neither 

* The wise and just principles on which our Indian administration U 
carried on, are surely as applicable to Protestants and lEkiman Catholics 
in Ireland, as to Christians and Heathens in India; and the peace of 
both countries is almost equally interested in their recognition. In a 
note to the chapter on offences relating, to religion and-caste, the 
Indian Law Commissioners observe : * Every man should be suffered 
‘ to profess his own religion ; and no man should he suffered to insult 

* the religion of another. The question, whether insults offered to a 

* religion ought to be visited with punishment, does not appear at all to 

* depend on the question, whether that religion be true or false. The 

* religion may be false ; but the pain which such insults give to the 

* professors of that religion is real. It is often, ns the most supCrilcial 

* observation may convince us, as real a pain, and as acute a potn, as 

* is caused by almost any offence against the person, against property, 

* or against character. Nor is there any compensating go^ wbat- 

* soever, to be set off against this pain. Discussion, indeed, tends to 

* elicit truth, but insults have no such tendency. When directed 

* against erroneous opinions^ they seldom have any other effect than to 

* fix those opinions deeper, and to give a charaefer of peculioir ferocity 

* to theological discussion: instead of eliciting truth, they only inflame 
' fanaticism.*— Indian Penal Code^ 
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p^ticaT mwer nor irealiir-wiien it overtliKW Paganism and 
IpDinded ^maniim. Eit^naliriolenoe is the last tmng it need 
Ihar} its hm are they of its oto household. The Anglorliry) 
dhnroh fean the&teibes of I^. M^Hale and the politib^ power 
of the Roman Catholic priests; but she ongbt indeed to treinblo 
when her miniateza harangi^ Orange prDQeesi6ii8, and cheer 
Beers’ speedies. If she neglect to fulfil .her true mission of 
being a living example of faith woiking by loi>e, and clings to 
those alhes who offer to her the idols ^bf political power and 
ascendency, anchoring her establishment upon the strength of 
^Eln^and, instead of winning by perB<Hial kindness the hearts of 
tisiwieb people, her fate is sealed; hi^ pure creed and orthodox 
ritual will not save her; the faith without the works of the 
Oospel'will be accounted dead; man cannot and Gnd will not 
protect l»r. 

The influence of the Orange Soriety for evil is ^ great, that 
we look with acme anxiety to the future condition of the north 
of Ireland. The number of illegal processions and party de-* 
xnoustrations, both Orange and Ribbon, were in 1847 only 21, 
but in 1848 they rose to 101, and in 1849 to no less than 155, 
of which 79 took place In the month of July. 

If the Orange leaders persist in stimulating their followers, 
this oiganisatioa will go on. increasing. Along with their num¬ 
bers the irTitatiqgLwill augment The murders and wreckings 
of Magheranmyo will be repeated on a wider soale. The 
country will gradually fall into a chronic state of civil war, re¬ 
strained only by xhain force from breaking out into hostilities. 
To terminateisu^ a state of things the Government can do 
little; they may pass acts of parliamcDt and dismiss magistrates; 
they may repress the outwalk symptoms, but the disease itself 
will remain. The Orangemen may, on the other^ hand, avoid 
much of the illegality of their present proceedings, but they will 
not thereby get rid of the evil Outward comormity to the 
letter of the law will not remove the real mischief of these ex¬ 
clusive associations,—the heart-burnings, the strife, the revengeful 
spirit which they ^gender. The only persons enable of secur¬ 
ing tranquillity are the gentry of the country. What the Pro¬ 
cessions’ Act failed to do, the voluntary dissolution of the Orange 
Society in 1836 effectually accomplished. The r^lution to 
$8Bolve was a wise and good one: that a different one will be 
per^ted in now, we cannot bring ourselveB to beUeve*^ 


K '» the -'Times/'of November the Ist, 1849, is.an account of the 
proceedii^ of a meeting of the Ulster Protestant Association at 
Belfast The Marquis of Downshire was in the chair, and, taking up 
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What, maucb i^.cratisgency, u to beoQpie of 
tion of justice?; it: is a plam rulo of commoia senw that it 
ought not to be tvuated to violent partisans. hilimtrateBi, 
whether Orangemaa ex' Repealers, have been struck off we Com¬ 
mission of the Peaoei not beoause there was anything ^e|^ in 
the profession of OiUnge or Bep^ principles, but beoauae th^ 
could not be truBted to administer justice where their q^n 
political adherents were implicated. This principle, wben. ^ 
plied to Lord Roden and the Messrs* Beers, has received 
sanction of the country, with hardly an exception beyond tlS 
circle pf their immediate friends and partisans. The precedenti^ 
commending itself to evei^ man’s innate sense of right, 


the legal branch of the subject, be told the meeting that ^no law 
' could be a law unless it was a statute law.’ We acquit theMarquia 
of any intentional misrepresentation; and are no longer sni^irMed at 
his ignorance of the provisions of the common law, —^ce be is con¬ 
fessedly unaware of its existence. The meeting appeared to acquiesce in 
the doctrine of their great legal luminary. Mr. Blackwood Price re¬ 
asserted, amid cheers, that Lord Clarendon had armed the'loyal (t,«. 
Protestant) people last year, ~ although half the meeting were aware 
that the assertion was contrary to fact. The Dean of Ardagh shed 
tears over the battle of the Boyne — and complained that his recom¬ 
mendations for preferment were not attended to now as they used to 
be. We fear there was some mistake here, andi|^it the Dean cried 
at the wrong place. He also highly commendeu a young lady for 
cutting up her under petticoat,to supply wadding to an Orange Lodge 
at Dolly's Brae. This produced great cheering,-^ b^t the eulogium 
sounds oddly in the mouth of a Christian minister ;'ii^ and if young 
ladies wil? pervert their under petticoats from their accustomed office, 
we would suggest binding up wounds, not inflicting them. 

The Rev. Mr. Mac Illwaine was for going to war at once,—the 
sooner the better ; — ‘ he would rather meet death gloriouriy in the 
^ battle field,’ &c.; and then gave a decent and necessary hint to his 
Sovereign, — ‘ if the Queen should take it into her head to become^a 
‘ Papist, the people should request her to leave the throne.’ (Cheers.) 
The Archdeacon of Dromore declared that *if a Popish rebellion 

* raged outside Ulster, not a Protestant sword would be drawn to put 

* it down.' A declaration certainly indicative of a very conditumal 
loyalty. 

Lo^ Roden must be highly gratified by being placed in the same 
category with Mr. W. Beers ; and united with him in the sympathising 
resolutions of such friends as these. But into what diteh will not 
people fall who blindly take their notions of loyalty from th#Arch- 
deacon of Dromore, of forbearance from the Rev. Mr. Mac Blwiiine, 
and of the proper use of under petticoats from'the Dean of Ardagh ? 
who take their facts from Mr* Price, and their law fiibm the Acquis 
of Downshire I 
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be reversed; governments may or may n6t be slow in following 
it; but, with or without their assent, it will grow into a fixed 
rule. Mr. F. C. Beers, mth a twilight sense of propriety, put 
on his Orange ribbon as he entered Tollymore Park, and re¬ 
moved it a^n on leaving it But a man cannot divest himself 
of his feeling as quickly as of his ribbons. The action, however, 
was symbolical of a true principle, and impartial men will insist 
on its application. Mr. Beers thought that an Orange rosette 
ought not to be seen upon a magistrate’s coat,—they will think 
that ait Oninge magistrate ought not to be seen upon the Bench, 

I time selected for this Orange manifestation has been 
ilarly infelicitous. The repeal party is broken np; and in 
parte of Ireland party-spirit is dead. The four years’ 
famine has compelled people to turn their thoughts from 
political agitation to social and economical questions; and 
there is an increasing feeling that the well-being of Ireland 
depends less upon the peculiar constitution of her govern¬ 
ment than upon the cultivation of her soil, —* proper relations 
between landlord and tenant, the pure administration of justice, 
and that geneml tranquillity without which capital cannot 
accumulate. The Irish Homan Catholic party, however, no 
doubt remains: but it is now a party without any strong prin- 
dple of coherence Or present object. It is held together very 
much by the traditional feeling of exclusion from the pale of 
the British constitution, the unparalleled position of their church, 
and the singular circumstance of seven eighths of a nation having 
been ousted, in consequence of their religious belief, from the 
possession of the soil of their country. But though the land is 
held by the Protestants, the bulk of the personal property is in 
the hands of B-oman Catholics; and one of the indirect effects 
of the famine will be to correct this unhealthy distribution. 
Under a pecuniary pressure, aflPecting directly the owners of the 
soil, estates will pass from them to the owners of personal pro¬ 
perty; and the two descriptions of property will be more equally 
divided between the religious parties. But when the tendency 
of the dispensations of Providence is thus to efface the line of 
demarcation in temporal matters between Boman Catholic and 
Protestant — when a party forming seven eighths of the popu¬ 
lation of the island, and holding the greater part of the personal 
property, is on the point of acquiring their share of territorial 
possessions, with the political power arising out of them, how 
suicidal is the effort of the Orange party to affect a religious 
ascendency,—to claim an almost exclusive right to power, while 
thejtlbow their unfitness to use it,—to place themselves in per- 
pebw hostility to the overwhelming majority of their country- 
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meD,— to irritate theauta the utmost, without weakening their 
strength,—and to drive them to unite and to concentrate their 
political efforts upon one object, while by their own conduct 
they repel the support of all moderate people. 

Orangemen may, perhaps, despise the temperate language 
used by Lord John Russell in 1836, and may resent the settled 
policy of his government in 1849; but to neglect also the 
opinion of Lord Stanley and Sir Robert Feel, ana act in oppo¬ 
sition to the advice of leaders of every party, can hardly be 
wise. Lord Stanley’s advice to the North Lancashire Associa¬ 
tion applies with tenfold force to the Orange Association. 

‘ Could thb ingenuity of man suggest a source more certain 

* to send forth bitter waters than the spirit which will ho 

* engendered by the establishment of your association ? All 

* the arguments of self-defeuce, —all the reasoning by which, os 

* from an overpowering nec^sity, you justify a (leviation fr5m 

* the ordinary channels in which political feeling diffuses itself 

* and evaporates, — pass at once to the side of your opponents. 

* They are those whom it is sought to oppress by combination— 
‘ they are those who appeal to the sympathy of the country for 

* the maintenance of freedom of conscience. Beware, for your 
' own Bakes, how you remove one cause of their weakness — 

* beware of forcing them, for the sake of resisting your aggres- 
‘ sions, to foiget their own differences—be war§ how you organiso 
^ the whole country in such a manner that every man must 

* become a partisan.’ 

Sir R. Peel, in 1844, after expressing his earnest hope that 
agitation in Ireland, and all its evil consequences, might be 
permitted to subside, gave utterance to feelings which ho shared 
in common with his political opponents, in the following 
language: — 

^ I should consider that the happiest day of my life when 1 

* could sec the beloved sovereign of these realms fulfilling the 

< fondest wishes of her heart—1 should hail the dawning of that 

* auspicious day when she could alight, like some benignant 

* spirit, on the shores of Ireland, and lay the foundations of a 

< Temple of Peace I when she could, in accents which proceeded 

* from the heart, spoken to the heart rather than to the ear, call 

* upon her Irish subjects of all classes and of all denominations, 

‘ Protestants and Roman Catholics, Saxon and Celt, to forget 

* the difference of creed and of race, and to hallow that Tcniple 
^ of Peace which she should then found,— with orifices still 
' holier than those by which the temples of old were hallowed, 

* by the sacrifice of mose evil passions that dishonour' our com- 

* mon fmth.’ 
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One part of the vision haa been realised: the aospidous day 
arrived. Commanding the respect of her subjects by her virtues, 
and wmning thdr love by hisr goo^ess, the Queen, surrounded 
by those family affedtions whidi so gracefully temper the ma¬ 
jesty of her re^ state, and which clinging round ^e throne as 
to weir natural ^Jiome, adorn and haUow it with the soft indu- 
ences of domestic life, did set foot on the shores of Ireland. 
The gentle* accents from her lips did breathe peace to the land, 
and amidst bursts of heartfelt acclamations from the Irish nation, 
the first stone of the Temple was laid. So far the statesman’s 
prayer iras granted,—‘The rest,’ alas I 

* The rest the winds dispersed in empty air.’ 

Can we say that the sovereign found a sacrifice of evil pas¬ 
sions? A few short weeks before, there had indeed been offici¬ 
ating priests, and victims, and a sacrifice,—But the victims were 
the peasuits of Dolly’s Brae, and the smoke of the sacrifice rose 
from the cabins of Magbeiamayo. 

But we will not even now despond. To have allowed Lord 
Boden to have remained on the Benrii would have been to 
sanction a denial of jusIKe: in removing him the Government 
have fulfilled a plain duty and done their part. But here their 
power ceases. The fate of Ireland is in her own hands. The 
peaceful manner in which the fifth of November passed over, is 
a clear proof that the Orange leaders can secure tranquilHty 
without additional laws, when they choose to exert that infiuence 
which they undoubtedly possess, although at times it suits their 
purposes to dischdm it. The conduct of parties hi that country 
is narrowly watched by impartial men in thk, whose ^mpathies 
are with the oppressed, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
and whose tad will be given to whichever party is most ready to 
sacrifice its evil passions, and unite in building the Temple of 
Peace—but will join heart and hand against those, who prefer 
the prosecution of their party feuds to the tranquillity of their 
common country. 


Abt. IV .—Histdry of Greece. By George Geote, Esq, 
Vols. HL and I v. 1847. Vols. V. and VI. 1849. 8vo. 

I jc a former Number of this Journal (No. clxx.) we reviewed 
the two^first volumes of this work; they were for the most 
part introductory, and only just entered the historical period. 
Mr. Grate has since completed a large portion of his under¬ 
taking, by the publication of four additional volumes; in which. 
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relatii^. wM ii '^pO^ q£ the ea^ 

Greciaa he has described the ..f eraiiui^ tif 

foundatioa cf the Atheiw Empire^ s^ Im th« 

historical zKunUlve to thePeaoe of which ternrixiated the 

first .act of the Peloponnesian War. 

We return to work with a fiill; consciousness of lhe>iip^ 
portanee and i^rest a£ the. subject—as well as of the pD^ 
minished abilitj with whlii(hit has been treated by Mr. 

As the subject expand^ arid the drama develop^, itself^ Mr. 
GroteAas proved himself equal to the height of his ^reat orgu- 
mept.. He has shown that he can tril the true story of re¬ 
mote timeSj as well as discuss their mythological legends,—that 
he can set real men in motion, and paint the stirring life of the 
numerous Grecian communities, as well as analyse we patriotic 
and religious fictions which envelope the primitive ages of 
Hellas. 

Before we proceed to the examination of the volumes before 
us, we may be permitted to say that we have brit small respect 
for that method which attempts to reduce history to a sot of 
algebraic symbols; which accounts ftll events by a law of 
necessary sequences; and suppressing^ fiir as it can, the names 
of individual men, and even of nations, deduces the progress of 
society from a set of metaphysical entities, such as Paganisiq, 
Catholicism, Peudality, Monarchy, Democracy, and the like. 
The history ef each nation is always, in reality, specifically difi- 
• ferent from that of every other nation: And no general for¬ 
mula, or type, of successive states of society, following each 
other in a constat and invariable series, will suit Hindostan 
and Greece, Egypt and Germany^ Neve^eless there is a cer¬ 
tain broad current of universal history^ to which the minor 
streams converge, and which represents the movement of the moirt; 
advanced and civilised portion of mankind. At the head of this 
current, and as its highest, purest, and most copious source 
stands the history of ancient G^^ce. The Beligion of the civilised 
world, indeed, derives its ultimate origin from Judaism*; but 
with this exception, the beginnings of all our intellectual civi¬ 
lisation,— of our poetry, music^ history, oratory, sculptucijB, 
painting, and architecture; of our logical, metaphysical, ethical, 

* It ought be forgotten that Christianity, though not Ipcali^ 
of Grecian origin, is inseparably connected with the Greek language; 
and that the earliest church^ out of the Hb^ Land, were those jn 
the Hellenised portions of Asia Minor and in Greece 
sides which, the systematic developmoit of Chritaian doc^ne Was 
exclurively due tO'Gre^s, and to parsons'imbued? with Gr 
discipline. ' 
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ppU^ic^ mathematical, and phjsicd science, and of our free 
political institutions, must be tra^d to the Greeks. They are 
preeminently the intelleQtual aristocracy the human race. No 
other nation can ever do for mankind what they did. They 
found the world immersed in all the darkness of the orients 
form of society. Despotic governments, enforcing abject 
submiasioa to the sovereign, and. a prohibition of open db- 
cussion iOasemblies of chiefs at counsellors ; exclusive 
priesthoods, predominating over the people; in private life, 
polygamy; cruel punishments and bodily mutilations; art mas¬ 
sive, shapeless, and grotesque; the absence of all literature¬ 
worthy of the name; no science, no nratory, no drama; no his¬ 
tory, beyond a meagre chronicle of the genealogies and 
acts of the kings:—such was the state of the most civilised 
portion of mankind when the influence of the Greek genius 
began to o|>erate upon the inert mass. It was this which first 
infused a soutl into the lifeless body—it was the Greek Pro¬ 
metheus who^ stole from heaven the Are which illuminated and 
warmed these benighted races: and it was under its excite¬ 
ment that they made thji^rst great step out of the stationary 
into the progressive stffle; that step, of which all experience 
proves the extreme difficulty, even when there is a model at 
• hand, to work upon. Lagrange said that Newton was a fortu¬ 
nate man, for that there was only one system of the world to 
discover. We may in like manner say of the Greeks that they 
were a fortunate nation, for that the ^vance from oriental bar-> 
borism to occidental civilisation could only be once made. 

When the Greek preeminence had ceased, the Komans suc¬ 
ceeded to the headship of civilisation. Their political and military 
achievements, and their systematic jurisprudence, together with 
Christianity, their subsequently adopted religion, give its cha¬ 
racter and colour to the civilisation of the world for many suc¬ 
cessive centuries. After the extinction of the Boman Empire, 
the only history which has any living importance in the modem 
world, and which has an interat beyond the knowledge of facts, 
Appear to us to be that of England, and her colonies the United 
States of America. Every other civilised state has broken the 
link which might have connected it with the past. In the ex¬ 
isting state of Europe its political institutions are not due to a 
native or spontaneous development; but are merdy copied from 
the representative systems of Englwd or America. At the ut¬ 
most, one copy serves os a model for another; and the continental 
governments are never cited as independent examples: while 
only forei^ constitution which , is ever held up to the 
imitation of England, is that peculiar form of its own colonial 
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goyemtlaentj which has been moulded, by nadV^ uxd coherent 
changes, into the constitution of the United Stittes. In gene¬ 
ral terms, therefore, it may be said that the great chain or uni- 
rersal history, so far, at least, as the political state of the world 
is concerned, is formed of three links,—of which the first is 
Greece, the second Borne, and the third England with her colo¬ 
nies. In a series, where evay term is necessary, it is difficult 
to assign a {n^eference; but it maybe safely pronounced, that 
the history of that nation which originated our ciyilisation, can¬ 
not be second to any other in its claims upon our attention. 

Independently, however, of the undying interest which 
attaches to the Greeks as the true authors of nearly all the 
characteristic elements of European progress, Grecian history, 
considered as a drama, is scarcely, if at all, surpassed by any 
other. Its beginnings, though illustrated by the divine genius 
of Homer, ore lost in fable; and when authentic history dawns 
upon us, the attention is distracted by numerous small inde¬ 
pendent communities, moving in almost parallel lines. Its con¬ 
clusion, moreover, is not only mournful but inglorious. It falls 
by internal divisions: and it throws^ipt its last ofishoots into 
semi-oriental states. But from the ti^ when Sparta^ and after¬ 
wards Athens, obtain and exercise the ascendency in Greece, 
the narrative of Grecian history proceeds with rapid and ui>- 
broken interest. What history, regarded merely os a dramatic 
composition, can surpass, or even rival, the series of events from 
.the Messenian wars to the death of Alexander? 

In estimating the merits of Mr. Grote*s history, it is natural 
to compare him with the many able and learned writers who 
have of late years explored every portion of Greek antiquiiy, and 
Avhose researches are essential to the modern student: And cm 
such a comparison, it appears to us, that to a learning as sound 
and comprehensive as that of his German predecessors, he unites 
a more sober and correct judgment than, as a class, they possess. 
The general character of the most eminent Garmon writers 
on antiquity is, that they arc sceptical os to received facts, 
but credulous as to their otM hypotheses, > or the favoured 
hypotheses of some of their own school. They reject, and 
often with perfect justice, accredited legends a&d fables; but 
they substitute unauthorised imaginations of their own. Hence, 
although admirable, not merely as collectors of materials, but as 
suggesting new and ingenious speculations, they are dangerous 
guides to a blind follower.* Mr. Grote, adopting much of the 

* * Carlstadt belonged to a class of men, not uncompion in Germany, 
who combine with a natural turn for deep speculation the boldness to 
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evidence aa^o theiieflEivaiiiMa^ tini io avoid the temptation 
which besets tte inqlui^.ihtQ of filling up 

horn conjecture the aumerous and wl^ chainns in the records 
which have been preserved He ther^care perfonns the pximary 
dutv of an bistort) in bdng a trustwortbj guide for ^e iaots 
of nia nanaitvd neither cha^ealde with tb Aallowness which 
oharacteriaes the English historums b^Greds antiquity, with the 
exception of Dr. Thirlwdl, nor in&ct^ by the fondness for bold 
hypotheses, and the tendency to go beyo^ the evidenc^ which 
distinguishes the modem German school. Besides which, the 
German writers upon antiquity, being dpefiy professors, and 
passing their time in learned s^ouon, have never, like Mr. 
Grote, come into actual contact with the realities political 
life, nor learned from personal experience the nature of a 
pe^ular deliberative body. In addition to these qualifications, 
Mr.' Grote has surveyed society, both past and {nresent, with 
a philosophic eye; he is fanuliar with all the modem doctriz)^ 
of politic science, and he brings to bear upon antiquity the 
accumulated experience#f subsequent ages. Whereas in Ger¬ 
many sciences, like trades, are usually divided; and a scholar 
or philologist is rarely conversant with the principles or practice 
of politics. We ought not to omit that he has formed a h^h 
estimate of the duties of an historian, — that he fully recog- 
niaes the re^nsibility which a writer assumes who undertakes 
to lay before the publio a reoital of historical facts and events, 
-r-and Uiat . he has ^ared no effort—by consdentious industry, 
and a moH'Carefid. examination of the books, whether original 
^nooFces or modem comment and criticism, which bear upon his 
SttUect—rto fraime a veracious and well^attested narrative. 

With respect to Mr. Grote's treatment of the le^^dary por¬ 
tion of his Buhsect we shall, after what has been said in a former 
JH^^umber, only make one remark, directed agmnst what seems 
to us a prevalent misunderstanding of the nature of the criticism 
on whicb it is founded. Tlu^ who reject the lastorical cha¬ 
racter of die primitive periods w^Greeoe and Borneo believe 

the eariy narratives to W merely mythical, are often blamed for 
their antipoeHcal tenden^i £3r ^udng history to a dry skeleton, 
and dej^vhig it of its omaznental and graceful appendages. 


ngect all thfct has been establish^ of to mamtain all that has been 
^ndenmed i yet without feeling the neo^ity of first amving at any 
«isaf-aiid .|)reGiM ideas, or of resting those ideas upon arguments 
:^|Qedvm .q^iy general couTiotion *'in Ger- 
M0np, noL U. p.l9. Mrs. Austin's Transition. 
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Henoe 'W’oids'v^orth’s. 8(»inet at Bom^ eontajauag)*^ a| 

the theories of Kiflbuhri and other modera l^tqpi^i^— ^ 

* Those credulities/ to nature dear, • . . 

ShaU they no longer bloom upon the stock > 

Of history, #ript naked as a rock ^ ^ 

Hid a dzy desert ? What ^ it we hear? 

, The gloij o^infantBQlne ^uBt disappear, \l 

Her morning splendom J^sh, and their place 
Know ^em no more^ Tt IVutb, who veiled her face 
With those bright beams yet lud it not, must steer 
Henceforth a humbler Course perplexed and slow; 

One solace yet remains'for us who came 
Into this world in days When story lacked 
Severe research, that in our hearts we know 
How, for exciting youth’s heroic flame^ 

Assent is power, b^ef the soul of fact*’ 


Now it appears to us that this view is not only not true, but 
is the very reverse of the truth. It is not those who treat the 
early legends as fabulous, but those who treat them as historical, 
against whom the char^ of a prosaic and anti-poetieal spirit 
can be justly made. The former ^produce them in ^ir 
^nuine, antique simplicity, without suppressing the marvellous 
incidents, or r^ucing them to an arbitwy modem standard of 
probability. The latter eliminate all the supernatural or im¬ 
probable circumstances of the story, and, after having passed it 
through their alembic, present the caput mortuum to their 
readers, as a narrative worthy of belief. This is the proo^ 
at which Ephorus and Im fcdlowm were so exp^; and 
of which ell riie later and more philosophical writers of anti¬ 
quity oontmn abundant examples. If anybody believes that 
this mode of treating the early legends is poetical, we entreat 
him to compare the history of Dictys of Crete with the Homeric 
and legendary accounts of the Trojan war. If we are not mis¬ 
taken, he will rise from the perusal, with the conviction that the 
corruption of fine poetxy may engender very bad history. The 
rationalising school of historic^ taught that Tro^ was battered 
by an lengine called a horse, «Mbe Boman battering engine was 
c^ed a rami or that it was taken in a skinnish of oSvalry } that 
the dragon’s teeth of Cadmus were, in fact, imported-ivory, with 
which Cadmus, a rich Phcsnirian trader, hired an army of mer¬ 
cenaries ; that the voyage of the Argonauts after the Golden 
Fleece was a expedition, under the command of Jason, 

for the conquest of a country enriched by the golden sands of 
its rivers. The early Boman history was treated.inlike manner. 
The miwellous incident of the she-wolf which nursed the god¬ 
like twins, was reconciled with probability by adding that they 
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|rare in reality brought up by o,eourtesan (in Latin, lupa)*: And 
all the other picturesque and poetical features of the old legend 
are, by a simmr process, transmuted into the oommon-plaoe and 
vulgar events of every-day life. If the received histones repro¬ 
duce the legends in their original traditional fonn, and pre¬ 
sented them for our acceptance as literal facts, it might be said 
that the rejection of them as histozy Uunpoetical: but a refusal 
to accept the rationalised and moden^d version as historical^ 
surely cannot be considered as the mark of a prosaic spirit. 
Those who pursue this method treat the legends of primitive 
story as Tacitus treats the phoenbe. Stript of his picturesque 
'and striking features, he is no longer the * secular of ages’ 
who carries his father’s body, enveloped in myrrh, to be burnt 
on the altar of the sun. But instead of discarding him alto- 


* See Plutarch, Bom. c. 4., Livy, i. 4. From this sense of lupa 
was derived the word lupanar. In like manner, the infant Cyrus 
was said to have been exposed and miraculously suckled by a dog: 
which was softened into the story that he was preserved by a herds¬ 
man’s wife named Kwu ,, See Herod, i. 122., and Grote, vol, iv. 
p. 246. Plutarch, Parallel, c. 36., recites a similar story of the birth 
of the twin brothers, Lycastus and Parrhasius, mythical kings of 
Arcadia. The following is the account which the poet Goldsmith 
gives of the birth of l^mulus and Remus. ‘ Rhea Silvia, going to 
‘ fetch water from a neighbouring grove, was met and ravished by a 

* man, whom^ perhaps to palliate her offence^ she averred to be Mars^ 

* the god of war. Whoever this lover of hers might have been, 

* whether some person who deceived her by assuming so great a name^ 

* or Amulius himself as some writers affirm, it is imppssible to deter- 

* mine; certain it is, that in due time she was brought to bed of two 
' boys, who were no. sooner born than devoted by the usurper to 

* destruction. The mother was condemned to be buried alive, the 
^ usual punishment for vestals who liad violated theii* chastity, and the 
^ twins were ordered to be flung into the river Tyber. It happened, 
‘ at the time this rigorous sentence was put into execution, that the 
‘ river had more than Usually overflowed- its banks, so that the place 

* where the children were tlirowzL^ing at a distance from the main 
‘ current, the water was too shallcnPto drown them. In this situation, 
‘ therefore, they continued without harm; and, that no part of their 

* preservation might want its wonders^ we are told that they were for 
. 2 some time suckled by a wolf, until Faustulus, the king’s herdsman, 

finding them thus exposed, brought them home to Acca Laurentia, 
‘ his w$e, who nursed them as his own. Some, however, will have 
‘ it that the nurse’s name was Lupa, which gave rise to the story of 
‘ their being nourished by a wolf ; but it is needless to weed out a 

* tingle improbability from accounts where the whole is overgrown 

‘ with fable* History, c. 1. 
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gether, Tacitus has no doubt that a bird called the phconix is 
seen from time to time in Egypt* 

Mr. Grrote commences the strictly historical portion of his 
work by a general view of the geography of Greece, and of the 
Hellenic people. He then passes to the Doric invasion of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus; and describes the early state of Sparta and the consti¬ 
tution of Lycuigus, together with the early wars and conquests 
of the Spartans within the peninsula. We agree with him in 
rejecting the view promulgated by Otfried Muller in his well- 
known work on the Dorians, viz., that Sparta was merely the 
type of the Doric institutions; and in thinking that its system 
was peculiar to itself, and the result of its own local circum¬ 
stances. The Spartans were certainly Dorians, who had esta¬ 
blished themselves by conquest in the midst of a primitive Greek 
population — Achffian and Lelegian — belonging to a different 
race. Towards these thrii^ subjects they kept up a markedly 
hostile position; some were retained in absolute slavery; while 
the rest were excluded from nearly all civil rights. The polity 
was unequal os regarded the Periocci; and it had this singu¬ 
larity, — the slave class were native Greeks, and riot imported 
barbarians. Now the Doric Spartans were not entrenched iu 
a strong acropolis, whence a despot, with the assistance of a 
body-guard, or a small band of oligarchs, could exercise their 
away over a population of unarmed cultivators. Sparta was 
an open, unwalled town on the banks of tbe Eurotas; pro¬ 
tected, indeed, by strong frontiers and a harbourless coast, from 
foreign attack, but exposed to domestic enemies. Hence, in 
order that their newly-founded state and exclusive power should 
tontinue, a peculiar system was needed. It was necessary that 
the Spartans should be a community of soldiers—a civil army 
of occupation—permanently encamped in an enemy’s country. 
They were enabled to fulfil this condition by the institutions of 
an curly legislator, allied to a royal house; of whom, in detail, 
the later Greeks knew nothing authentic, but to whom the 

* Ann. vi. 28. The fullest exeil^fication of tbe rationalist method 
of treating the ancient mythology is to be found in the work of the 
Abb4 Banier, * La Mythologie et les Fables expliqu^es par THistoire,’ 
6 vols. 12mo., a work which went through several editions in the 
last century, and was translated into English. Dr. Musgrave also, 
the editor of Euripides, wrote a Dissertation (published after his 
death, 8vo. 1782) in the some spirit It may be remarked that the 
entire body of Greek mythology, as it was known to the literary 
Greeks, has descended to us. We are, in like manner, fully informs 
as to their philosophical systems. But much of their history, much 
authentic contemporary narrative, is irreparably lost. 
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unanimous Toice of posterity attributed Hie origin of^riie distSnci- 
tive laws of Sparta. By 'what means hO indnoed the Boric 
aitBtocraoy to submit to the iron discipline by which their entire 
lives were re^lated^ we have no means of ascertaining: but 
the system; having been onoe established, was perpetuated, 
pardy flrom habit and a respect foriantiquity, —- whidi was 
omnipotent at Sparta ; and'{Mutly irom a sense of its necmty 
ibr maintaining the privileges of me dominant race. 

To this source are to be traced all the peculiar institutions of 
Sparta; and particularly its celebrated or training, 

which was in fact nothing else than a drill. The Spartans 
despised all literature: they were a sort of military quakers, 
combining ostentatious simplioity with a steady pursuit of the 
virtues of the soldier.. As Mr. Grote remarks, they did not even 
leun toread.* We have a difficulty in conceiving an education 
which did not comprise reading and writing, and did not even 
include instruction in Homer, the corner-stone of Greek teaching. 
Such, however, was their system: it was a training of the body 
to endurance of hardships, and to the exercises of a military life; 
not a mental education. All experience proves the efficacy of 
military tnuning and discipline, against either numbers or cou¬ 
rage without ozganisation and practice. This the Spartans had 
l^e sagacity to see; and on account of their position, submitted 
to the privations necessary for the purpose. They may be com¬ 
pared in many respects with the Eomans,—who however did 
more by organisation and civil government, and less by mere 
^11. The internal relations of the Bomans were sounder; and 


although they started from a beginning as small as the Spartan 
State, they were soon able to operate upon a large scale, and 
th^ energy was turned more agmnst foreign than domestic 
enenuies. Their capacity, too^ was higher, and the results conse¬ 
quently greater.f 

' The Spartans were stiiF, unsocial, dry, austere, illiterate; but 
tikeir system generated a high %>irit ctf military honour, courage 
and patriotism, and of mutual ^ance ; greater even than that 
of the other Greeks, and contrasting strongly with the military 
stdte of the Asiatics and barbarians, and with that imperfect 


* VoL ii. p« 617. Compare Schoemann, Jus Publ. Gr. p. 136. 
When it is sud that l^rtaBUB, the poet, was a schoolmaster at Sparta; 
in what sense is this wend to be understood? See Grote, vol. ii. 
p. 569. 

f H. Coiate, * Coats de Philosophie Positive,* tom. v. p. 24'7>, calls 
the Spartsins ^ des Romains avOTt4s.* Compare Teget. de Re Mil. i. 
1. upon the effects of the Roman discipline. 
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ditci[^e whlditlaAed the troops into the fight, ^he dbarsctffr 
of the Spartan is so unattrs^ve, that there is a doB^r now of 
underraiing it too much, as oompared with the Aihawn* The 
philosophers,' however, fell into the oppoute tnor. Their 
systematic minds were captivated with the ord^liness of the 
Spartan constitution, and the public recognition of a syston 
of training for all the citizens. They admired 'the means ; 
and only censured the exclusive devotion of a good system to 
an unworthy end. 

We ought not to quit the subject of the Spartan constitution 
withouthoticingMr. Grote’s views upon the regulations attributed 
to Lycurgus by Plutarch and odier writers, with respect to the 
equal division of lands in Lacedsemon. Mr. Grote has, we 
think, proved concluEUvely that these r^ulations never existed, 
and that it is dh invention of philosophising writers of late 
times* The hypothesis had^been previously ^vanced in Ger^ 
many, but had been insufficiently supported, and had met with 
litUe success. The detailed argument of Mr.^Grote seems to us 
to have decided the question. 

One of the first results of the firm establishment of the mili¬ 
tary system of Sparta was, its wars with the neighbouring Dorio 
State of Mesaenia. These wars—as to which our authentio 
information is very scanty—appear to have originated in some 
disputes at a bordeivtemple, and certainly ended in the entire 
subjugation of Messenia, and its incorporation with Lacoma. 
By this territorial acquisition, and by some encroaohmenti on 
the northern states, Sparta became mistress of about two fifths 
of Peloponnesus. The Elean, Arcadian, and; Achaean cities, 
however, as well as Argos, always remained substantially inde¬ 
pendent ; and the latter State, mindful of her mythical renown, 
sullenly recognised the ascendency of Sparta in all the common 
affairs of Greece. But as the Spartans (according to the just 
remark of Aristotle) practised war as an art, and tnuned them¬ 
selves to it prafessionallyi at a ti^Q.when the. other Greeks had 
no systematic military disriplin^ their preeminence in the field 
was admitted by all the other ^otes; and about the year 647 
B.C., in the reign of Creesns, Sparta enjoyed, without dispute, 
the headship of the entire Hellenic body; which she retained 
until Athens became the leading state in Greecel 

Before Mr. Grote commences his account of Atheman 
State, he reviews the history of the thi^ neigbbouripg States of 
Corinth, Sicyon, and Megara; which affords nim an opportunity 
of illustrating the manner in which the Greek* ^^eganled the 
government of the r^v^, or despot^ as oompam with a 
popular form of government. In these, as in olher Greoiiui 
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States, the heroic royalty, founded on notions of a divine right, 
and transmitted in a hereditaiy line, had, after a time, been 
weakened and divided among the members of an oligarchy. 
The heroic king, as he is portrayed in Hpmer, had large and 
indefinite powers, both in peaCe and war; but he was in the 
habit of recognising some rights co-ordinate with his own in 
persons near his throne, and of discussing certain questions in a 
public council or assembly. • The transition, therefore, from the 
primitive heroic royalty to the primitive oligarchy of a few 
heroic chieftains, was easy and natural. 

Out of the bosom of these oligarchies there arose in biost of 
the Greek States, between 650 and 500 B.C., that class of rulers 
whom the Greeks called Tvpawoi, or despots. The despot was 
in many cases a demagogue; that is, a leader who espoused the 
popular cause, and acquired his power by populfir support,—but 
fighting his way to supremacy by his sword, and not acquiring his 
influence, os in later times, by his power of speech in the popular 
assembly. Other means were likewise resorted to by rich and 
powerful men to put down their brother-oligarchs, and establish 
their exclusive power. Sometimes a despot was enabled to found 
a dynasty, which lasted for a few generations; but in general the 
usurpation was of short duration; as it could be maintained only ^ 
by constant vigilance, and a constant struggle against a reluctant 
people. Like an oriental despotism, it was founded on naked 
fear; but, unlike an oriental desjiotism, the people did not submit 
tamely to their master. * Nothing,’ Thales is supposed to have 
said, ^ is so rare a sight as an aged despot.’ ^ Of all forms 

* of government,’ said Aristotle, * oligarchy and despotism ore 

* the most short-lived.’ It was a rare event for an absolute 
prince to die in his bed. 

* Ad generum Cererls sine csede et sanguine pauci 
Descendant rege3,jg^ sicc^ morte tyranni.* 

Contempt of the laws and of tiie country, cruelty, lust 

and rapacity, were the reefogfeis^ characteristics of the Greek 
despot. In general, his relatiofi with his subjects was avowedly 
hostile; his person was only Safe so long as it was protected by 
a body-guard; and he was perpetually in danger of being over¬ 
powered by open attack, or of being stabbed by the dagger of 
private vengeance. All Grecian antiquity, oligarchs and demo¬ 
crat the philosophers and the vul^, were united in their 
hatred of despots, and their approbation of tyrannicide. Plato, 
in, his eloquent description of the despot’s mind> and Aristotle 
in his exhaustive analyris of hia policy, equally bear witness to 
the «ntisocial character of his rule. Many of the maxims of 
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policy in Machiavera Prince, ^Uch have been atiunped with 
the reprobation of the modem ^ilia^ world, ai^ lii^niUy bor¬ 
rowed from Aristotle’a account of the means by ifhich a XSreek 
despotism was preserved: with thia difference, however,,that what 
Aristotle describes as. fiicts^ !Madxiavel converts into {u^ecepta. 
Whatever might be the necessity of submission product by 
successful usurpation, ancient Greece was unanimous in detesting 
the irresponsible rule of a single, man, and in prefemug some 
form of government in which several persons, either the few or 
the many, bore a part. Upon this state of feeling, lilr. Grote 
comments os follows 


^ It is important to show that the monarchical institutions and 
monarchical tendencies prevalent throughout medisval and modern 
Europe have been both generated and perpetuated by causes peculiar 
to those societies ; whilst in the Hellenic societies such causes had no 
place; in order that we may approach Hellenic phenomena in the 
proper spirit, and with an impartial estimate, of the feeling universal 
among Greeks towards the idea of a king. The primitive sentiment 
entertained towards the hei'oic king died out; passing first into 
indifference, next, after experience of the despots, into determined 
antipathy. To an historian like Mr. Mitford, full of English ideas 
respecting government, this anti-monarchical feeling appears of the 
nature of insanity, and the Grecian communities like madmen witliout 
a keeper ; while the greatest of all benefactors is thp hereditary king 
who conquers them from without; and the second-best is the home 
despot, who seizes the acropolis, and puts bis fellow citizens under 
coercion. There cannot be a more certain way of misinterpreting 
and distorting Grecian phenomena than to read them in this spirit; 
which roverscs the maxims both of prudence and morality current in 
the ancient world. The hatred of kings it stood among the Greeks, 
(whatever may be thought of a similar feeling now), was a prominent 
virtue, flowing directly from the noblest and wisest part of their 


nature. It was a consequence of their deep conviction of the necessity 
of universal legal restraint; it was a direct expression of that regu¬ 
lated sociality which required the con^td of individual passion from 
everyone without exception, knd ipjpt^all from him to whom power 
was confided. The conceprion whit^^e Greeks formed of, an un- 
Tcsponsible one, or of a king who couid:^ no wrong^ may be expressed 
in the pregnant words of Herodotus, ‘* He subverts the customs of 
the country,— lie violates women,—•he puts men to d^Ath without 
trial.'* No other conception of the probable tendencies of kingship 
was justified either by a general knowledge of human nature, or by 
political experience ns it stood from Solon downward; no other feel¬ 
ing than abhoirence could be entertained for the character so con¬ 
ceived; no other than a man of unprincipled ambition would ever 
seek to invest himself with it Our larger political experience has 
taught 116 to modify this opinion; by sbowing.tbat under tlM conditions 
of monarchy, in the best governments of modern Europe, the enor- 
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ibitieifif4efi<^bed' by Herodotvs io not take place: and that it is 
poeiiWe, ^ means of reps^ntative.^iistitutiona acting under a 
oertam forte of mannera, custc^s, and historical recoU^ipns, to 
obviate many of the mischiefs likely to flow from proclaiming the 
duty of peremptory obedience' to an hereditary and unresponsible 
king) who cannot be changed without extra constitutional force. But 
such larger observation was not open to Aristotle, the wisest as well 
as the moat cautinus of ancient theorists; nor, if it bad been open, 
could he have applied with assurance its lessons to the governments 
of the single cities of Greece. The theory of a constitutional kinpy 
especially as it exists in England^ would have appeared to him im- 
practicdle. To establish a king who will reign without goyerning ; 
in whose name all government is carried on, yet whose personal will 
is in practice of little or no effect; exempt from all responsibility, 
without making use of the exemption; receiving from every one un¬ 
measured demonstrations of homage, which are never translated into 
act except within the bounds of a known law ; surrounded with all 
the paraphernalia of power, yet acting as a passive instrument in the 
hands of ministers marked out for his choice by indications which he 
is not at liberty to resist. ’..... When the Greeks thought of a man 
exempt from legal responsibility, they conceived Kim as really and 
truly sucliy.in deed as well as in name, toith a defenceless community 
exposed to his oppressions; and their fear and hatred of him was 
measured by their reverence for a government of equal law and free 
speech, with the ascendency of which their whole hopes of security 
were associated ; in the democracy of Athens more perhaps than in 
any other portion of Greece.* (Vol. iii. p. 15—19.) 

Agreeing entirely in Mr. Grote’s historical representation of 
the Greek feeling with respect to despotic power, we think that 
he has in this passage extended It beyond its true limits. It 
appears to us that, in order to bring it into accordance with fact, 
despot 6T absolute prince ought to be substituted in this passage, 
for king. For the Greeks certainly made, both in practice and 
theory, a wide distinction between a fSao-iVu? or king, and a ru^-awo, 
or despot. The former was considered as reigning by an heredi¬ 
tary, in early times a divine title; ^d as exercising his power 
according to the established usages oi^ithe State; the latter was 
essentially an usurper, who^ power was acquired by force and 
illegality. ‘ Omnc8,habentui:^t dicuntur tyranni,’ (says Cornelius 
Nepos, in a passage quoted by Mr. Grote,) 'qui potestate sunt 
‘ perpetu^ in civitate, ques lihertate usa est.^ Cromwell and Na- 
^leon may serve as modem examples of the latter class of rulers; 
Charles I. and Louis XVI. of the former. The theoretical writers, 
accordingly, mark this distinction in the clearest manner. Thus 
Xenophon describes Socrates as teaching that a king governed 
willing subjects according to the laws of the state; whereas a 
despot ruled over unwillmg subjects, and contrary to the laws 
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of the coun^.* Aristotle has treated the subject with ^eat 
copiousness in his Politics, and has left no doubt a& to his views. 
Despotism is, according to him, a perversion or c^nraptbn of 
kingly government. The king looks to the general good of 
the people; his subjects obey him willingly; his body-guard 
is of native citizens; he is chosen for his merit from among the 
good, to protect the better or richer classes; and his object is 
virtue. The despot looks exclusively to his own interest; his Bub-^ 
jects obey him reluctantly; his body-guard is of foreigners; he is 
generally taken from among the people to protect them against 
the aristocratic class; and his object is self-enjoyment A kingly 
government is destroyed by becoming too despotic; a despotism 
is savqd by being administered in spirit of a king. Ho 
remarks finally that kingly governments were nearly extinct 
in his time; and that there were then none but despotistus.t 
Polybius, in like manner, shows in detail how a kingly 
government passes into a despotism.^ The distinction between 
a rex and a tgrannus was an established subject of disputation 
in the rhetorical BchoolB.§ The distinction was equally recog¬ 
nised in practice. Thus Sosicles, the Corinthian, about the 
year 510 B.C., addressing the Spartans at the meeting of 
Peloponnesian envoys, speaks of the bloodiness and rapacity of 
despots, wonders how the Spartans can think of restoring the 
despot Hippias at Athens, and asks them to •try the experiment 
themselves how they like a despotism, before they introduce it 
elsewhere: Yet there always were kwgs at Sparta. || 

It is true that the king was sometimes an absolute monarch, 
and exercised despotic power, — as was the case with the king 
of Persia; and hence there is a fiuctuation in the phraseology, 
especially in the Latin writers, who thought of the despotic acts 
of their king Tarquin. But the Greek kings were not in 
general absolute, during the historical period; and the Greeks 
were quite familiar with the conception of king as the honorary 
title of an office, the poioere of which were variable and inde¬ 
terminate. It is true that no royal republic, exactly similar to 

• Mem. iv, 7. 12. . Compare Mr.'Grote’s account of the position 
and powers of the heroic king. (Vol. ii. p. 84—93.) 

t Polit. iii. 7, 14; iv. 2, 10; v. 10, 11, 12. Eth. Nic. viii. 12. 
Compare Plat. Rep. ix. p. 576, and a saying of Aristippus, Stob. 
Floril. tit. 49. n. 18. 

J VL 7. Compare Plutarch de Monarcliia, c. 3., and Dion. A. R. 
V. 74. 

§ Cicero de Orat. iii« 29. Compare De Rep. ii. c. 26. 

II Plerod. V. 92. See Grote, iv. 233, . Bao-iXci/c is the title of an 
office, TvpavvoQ is the name of a power. 
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the English Constitution, existed in Greece; because the re- 
presentativ^e system was then unknown: But the Gr^ks hod 
ample experience of kings with limited powers, who reigned 
without governing, alid to whose oppressions no defenceless 
community was exposed. In the firftt place, there were the 
Spartan kings, whose ritular preeminence, combined with 
political subordination,, is marked in the strongest colours; there 
were the Corinthian kings, whose othce gradually merged into 
that of an inhual Prytnnis, chosen from the reigning family; 
there were the Aipve kings, of whom Mr,‘ Grote observes, that 

* their title existed at the time of the Persian war, though pro- 

* bably with very limited functions.* (VoL ii. p, 611.) At 
Athens the ancient kingly office dwindled at hist into the 
annual Archon Bnsileus. Even the Macedonian kings, though 
their power had much of the ancient indefiniteness, lived upon 
terms of social equality with the nobles of the court; and Livy 
dwells with invidious compassion upon the Oriental homage 
which Alexander only exacted after his mind had been corrupted 
by non-Hellenic customs. The Roman kings had limited powers, 
restrained even by the legal check of an appeal to the people 
from their decisions; and the Roman Empire, as it was con¬ 
stituted by Augustus, had, in its forms and theory, a close 
resemblance to a modern constitutional monarchy. The Princeps 
was at the head of the state; and exercised a wide coutrol over 
the civil and military executive; But all legislative power, and 
even the appointments of many magistrates, were vested in the 
Senate and Comitia. As the Senate and Comitia in substance 
merely represented the population of Rome, the system wns un¬ 
suited t(V the temtpry when extended by conquest from Asia 
Minor to Spain, and from Gaul to Africa; and it thus soon 
became, practically, an absolute or despotic monarchy.* But 
if the ancients had been acquainted with the representative 
system, and if the basis of the Roman Assemblies had been 
enlarged, we see no reason why a sufifeient moral and political 
power should not have been,organist to keep the Princeps, or 
femperor, within constitution limits. 

Mr. Grote considers the irtftnentic history of Athens as begin¬ 
ning with the Archonship of Creon, 683 B. c. The early kings 
of Attica were said to have been succeeded by twelve archons for 


• The expression of Strabo is remarkable. After reviewing the 
Roman Enipire, he saysXaXewoy rrjXiKavrrjy 

^ytftoviay fl lA €7^^^p^^a>Tac cic Trarpf. (vi. 4. § 2.) He considered a 
paternal ^^epotUm the only possible form of government for so wide 
a domkiQ. ^ 
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life, and the twelve life orchons to have been succeed^ by seven 
deoennial archons. After these decennial archons came Creun; 
in whose time the powers of the archonship were distributed 
among nine archons, elected annually, which institution con*> 
tinued to the latest times. Scarcely anything is known in detail 
of the events of Athenian history before the time of $ol6n, 
about the beginning of the sixth century, B.,G. For the earKef 
period little is ascertained beyond certain political divisions of 
the people, which have exercised the ingenuity of antiquaries, 
and given occasion to many discordant ^plauationa. The 
Athenians were originally divided into four tribes, the ancient 
names of which (the Hopletes, ^gicorcis, Argadeis, and Gc- 
Icontes) were common to all the lonians. But Mr, Grote rejects 
the h3rpothe8is which considers these tribes as hereditary castes, 
descriptive of the occupations of the inhabitants. They hud a 
double subdivision—for civil and for religious purposes: the 
latter consisted of the phratries and gentes; each tribe containing 
three phratries and ninety gentes. The genos or gens was an 
essential idea in the social economy of the ancients, and wo 
therefore extract Mr. Grote*s explanation of it. 

* The phratries and gentes themselves were real, ancient, and 
durable associations among the Athenian people, highly important to 
be understood. The . basis of the whole was the house, hearth, or 
family; a number of which, greater, or less, composed the gens or 
genoa. This gens was tlierefore a clan, sept, or enlarged and partly 
fictitious brotherhood, bound together by—1. Common religious 
ceremonies, and exclusive privilege of priesthood, in honour of the 
same god, supposed to be the primitive ancestor, and characterised by 
a special surname; 2. ^y a common burialftlacc; 3. By mutual 
rights of succession to property; 4. By reciprocal obligations of help; 
defence, and redress of injuries; By mutual right and obligation 
to intermarry in certain determinate cases, especially where there was 
an orphah daughter dr heiress; 6. By possession, in some cases at 
least, of common property, an archon, and a treasurer of their own. 
Such were .the rights ani obligations characterising the gentile 
union.* (Vol. iii. p. 74.) ^ 

He adds, that although all families of the same 

gens were not, in fact, descended from^the same diyine or heroic 
ancestor, they nevertheless believed and reported themselves to 
have this common origin; so deeply was the habit of fabricating 
genealogies, which were received with unquestioning fiuth, en¬ 
grafted in the Greek mind. 

At the early time to which we refer, justice was administered 
at Athens by the nine archons, still selected from the eupatrid, 
or noble class, according to customary or unwritten rules <k 
law. One of these, Draco, was, in 624, b. c., commbsioned to 
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reduce into writing the piinclples which were Mlowed m 
administering the penal law. This task he ekecuted; but Mr.- 
Grote shows that the severity of his code was due, not to his 
own choice, but to the fidelity with which he digested the exist¬ 
ing customs, and that whatever changes he made were on the 
side of miti^tion. The laws of Zaleucus of Locrl—the most 
ancient Qreiek legislation preserved in writing,—were likewise 
distinguished by their rigour. 

The earliest lawgiver of Athens, who exercised a wide discre¬ 
tion, and gave a perinanent form to his own individual policy, 
was Solon. Solon, a man of middling fortune, but of noble 
descent, first appeared in public life as. stimulating his country¬ 
men to the successful measures they then adopted for the 
recovery of Salaniis from the Megarians; afterwards he took 
part in supjx)rting the Temple of Delphi against the extortions 
of the Cirrh^eans: But the principal achievement of his life, 
and that on which his fame mainly rested, was his interference 
to compose the internal dissensions of his country. Attica 
was then tom by three factions, partly local and partly social, 
—the inhabitants of the plain, among whom the rich families 
were mostly included, the mountaineers, who were chiefly poor, 
and the inhabitants of the coast, who belonged to an inter¬ 
mediate class. Combined with the disputes of these factions 
were the misery and suflei^ng^ the poorer freemen; who were 
generally oppressed with heavy debts, and who were subject to 
a severe law of debtor and creditor, enforced without forbear¬ 
ance. We know from the fuller details of Homan history, 
to what an extent this law, in a rude state of society, may be 
made an instrument^6f oppression in the bands of the rich; and 
thus engender civil commotions. In the diflSculty created by 
this state of things, the ruling oligarchy turned to Solon, and 
placed in his hands the dictatorship which was felt to be neces¬ 
sary for the reform of the State. Solon might have made himself 
a despot, and (ns he says in versea^still extant) his friends 
reproached him for his. in not availing himself of the 
opportunity; but he tunl^|j|^with genuine patriotism, to the 
honest discharge of the duty confided to him. His first measure 
was the Seisachtheia—for the relief of debtors. It cancelled all 
debts secured upon the land or the pei-son; it cleared the land of 
the existing mortgage pillars; it released ^1 debtors from actual 
slaveiy, and deprived the creditor in future of this power over 
the insolv^t debtor. In order to soften the eirect of this 
{^ration upon the persons whose legal rights were infringed by 
it, but whose obligations subsisted in full force, Solon resorted 
to the further expedient of debasing the money standard: He 
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lowered the standard of the silver drachma rather more than 
25 per cent.^ that is to saj, lUO drachmas of the new standard 
were made out of what would have furnished only 73 of the old. 
Mr. Grote successfully vindicates these extraordinary measures; 
as being, though infractions of existing rights, render^ necessary, 
or palpably expedient, by the social state of the country: And 
he proves this by showing, that alt^r a time they accomplished 
their purpose, and restored tranquillity and concord.; and that 
violent, interferences with property and subsisting contracts 
never recur in Athenian history; so that the settlement, however 
inconsistent with general policy, was effectuid for its purpose. 
He also enlarges, in a highly instructive manner, upon the 
prejudice universal among the ancients, and more strongly 
entertained by the philosophers than by the people, against 
lending money at interest. We are unable to extract or abridge 
this valuable episode, but we commend it to the reader’s attention. 

Having, by the success of this first and more urgently needed 
legislation, acquired the public confidence, Solon was further 
entrusted with the. task of reforming the constitution and laws. 
His first measure in execution of this trust was, in addition to 
the old Ionic tribes, to divide the free citizens into four chisses, 
according to the amount of their property. Income-taxes were 
then prescribed according to a graduated scale, varying with each 
of the three first classes; the members of the higher class being 
taxed on a larger proportion of"1:11611* valuation. The true cha¬ 
racter of this census, which was not understood by former 
scholars, was first explained by Professor Boeckh in his work 
on the ‘ Public Economy of Athens,’ Political rights were also 
apportioned according to the same 6tandard,iM~the highest honours 
of the State being reserved for the wealthiest class, and the fourth 
class being entirely disqualified from office, but at the same time 
exempted from direct taxation. The citizens of the fourth chiss, 
however, received, as members of the ecclesia, or general assembly, 
the right of concurring.‘in the choice of the archons and other 
magistrates, and also of calling then^to account at the expiration 
of their year of office. The powm of the ecclesia were likewise 
increased by the institution of a senate of four hundred members; 
as a sort of executive body, to prepare matters for assembly^ 
and give effect to its decrees. At the same time Solon enlarged the 
functions of the ancient Areopagus, by conferring upon it a censo- 
riai inspection over the lives of the citizens,, and a general control 
over the State. These are all the constitutional changes which 
Mr. Grote considers as properly attributable to Solon; although 
most writers have enlarged his sphere of action beyond these 
bounds. He likewise regards it as an error to treat Solon’s 
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reforms as demberatic; He, no doubt, mitigated tiie existing 
oligarchy, and laid the foundation of the subsequent democracy; 
but did not establish ah equal democracy, in the sense in which 
this word was understood in the^age of Pericles. 

The. laws of Solon (which were inscribed partly on wooden 
rollers or pillars, and partly on certain triangular tablets,) were 
miscellaneous in their natiire, and related to all branches of 
legislation. We will only advert to one regulation, which stood 
on the first pillar, prohibiting the exportation of all the raw pro¬ 
duce of the Attic sdil, except olive oil. According to Plutarch, 
Solon intended by this prohibition, to encourage the export trade 
in manufactures, and to promote the industry of artisans. Air. 
Grote suggests the following explanation; 

* This commercial prohibition is founded on principles substantially 
similar to those which were acted upon in the early history of Eng¬ 
land, with reference both to corn and wool, and in other European 
countries also. In so fur as it was at all operative, it tended to lessen 
the total quantity of produce raised upon the soil of Attica, and thus 
to keep the price of it from risinfff —a purpose less objectionable (if 
we assume that the legislator is to interfere at all) than that of our 
late corn-laws, which were destined to prevent the price of grain 
from falling. Sut the law of Solon must have been altogether in- 
operativef in reference to the great articles of human subsistence; for 
we know tliat Attica imported, both largely and constantly, grain and 
salt provisions, probably also wool and fiax for the spinning and 
weaving of the women, and certainly timber for building. Whether 
the law was ever enforced with reference to figs and honey, may well 
be doubted; at least these productions of Attica were in after timea 
generally consumed and celebrated throughout Greece. Probably also 
in the time of Solon, the silver mines of Laurcium had hui'dly begun 
to be worked: these afterwards became highly productive, and fur¬ 
nished to Athens a commodity for foreign payments not less conve¬ 
nient than lucrative.’ (Vol. iii. p. 180.) 

We know that in later times the subsistence of the-population 
of Attica (which never produced sufficient corn for its own con¬ 
sumption), was a subject ofimeeasing solicitude to the Athenian 
statesmen. The purpose W Solon’s law could not have been 
to diminish the imports of food: he thought, doubtless, that by 
restraining its exportation, he should increase the supply for 
internal consumption, and lower the price: in short, that he 
should promote cheapness and abundance. He, and others wlio 
have recommended this policy, overlooked the fact that, if the 
native cultivator is shut out of the foreign market, he docs not 
grow for it: and that therefore the prohibition fails in both its 
objects: Although it is also to be considered that, in circum¬ 
stances which make exportation profitable, the desire to obtain 
these profits will stimulate the cultivation of inferior soils, at an 
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expense which, will necesBarily ruse the price of the i^roduce of 
soils of all qualides. , 

After Solon had promulgated hia laws, he is said to have gone 
abroad for ten jeara,:—the term for wldch the AthenioOB had 
sworn to observe them; desirous of avoiding solicitations for 
their voluntary repeal or alteration. During this time he 
visited Egypt and Cyprus, and is also said to have held with 
the Lydian king Croesus, at Sardis, the conversation which is 
report^ in Herodotus. This incident, and the beautiful tale 
with which it is connected, are rejected by Mr. Grote, as unhia- 
torical,—the former on chronological grounds, the latter as 
being manifestly a moral romance. 

Solon, though he did not see his own legislation repealed, 
nevertheless lived long enough to witness the usurpation of 
Pisistratus, and to encourage an ineffectual resistance to it. His 
character is thus drawn by Mr. Grote: — 

* How long this distinguished man survived the practical sub¬ 
version of his own constitution, we cannot certainly determine ; but 
according to the most probable statement he died during the very 
next year, at the advanced age of eighty. Wfe have only to regret 
that we are deprived of the means of following more in detail his 
noble and exemplary cliaracter. He represents the best tendencies 
of his age, combined with much that is personally excellent; the 
improved ethical sensibility; the thirst for enlarged knowledge and 
observation, not less potent in old age than in youth; the conception 
of regularised popular institutions, departing sensibly from the type 
and spint of the governments around him, and calculated to found 
a new character in the Athenian people; a genuine &^d reflecting 
sympathy with t\ic mass of the poor, anxious not merely to rescue 
them from the oppressions of the rich, but also to create in them 
habits of self-relying industry; lastly, during his temporaiy posses¬ 
sion of a power altogether arbitrary, not merely an absence of all 
selfish ambition, but a rare discretion in seizing the mean between 
conflicting exigencies, lu reading his poems we must always recollect 
that what now appears commonplace was once new; so that to his 
comparatively unlettered age, the social pictures whicli he draws were 
still fresh, and his'exhortations calcid|ted to live in the raeniuiy. 
The poems composed on moral subjectTgcncrally inculcate a spirit of 
gentleness towards others, and moderation in personal objects: They 
represent the gods as irresistible, retributive, favodrin#<the good and 
punishing the bad, though sometimes very tardily. But liis com* 
positions on special and present occasions are usually conceived in 
a more vigorous spiiit; denouncing the oppressions of the rich at 
one time, and the timid submission to Peisistratus at another, and 
expressing in emphatic language his own proud consciousness of 
having stood forward as champion of the mass of the people.* tVol.iii. 

p. 208.) 

The despotism of Pisistratus and his sons,—established by a 
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dtrstagem rasemblmg that of Zopyrtis at Babylon and Tarquin 
at G^bii; interrupted by periods of exile; reestablished by the 
audacious personation of the Athenian Goddess; at first mild, 
but at last made cruel by the celebrated attempt of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton,—is only an episode in Athenian histpry. During 
the fifty years which intervened between its rise and fall, the forms 
of the ^Ionian constitution continued in existence; and when the 
Spartans, at the instigation of the Delphian oracle, put it down 
and expelled Hippias, they resumed their former reality. With 
the reforms of Clisthenes the Alcraseonid, who had contributed 
largely to the deposition of the Pisistratids, be^ns the second 
period, of the organised constitution of Athens. Clisthenes, 
worsted in party disputes with another leader named Isagoras, 
espoused the popular cause, and introduced a series of constitu¬ 
tional changes, which developed the democratical policy founded 
by Solon. In the first place, he converted the four old Ionic 
tribes—consisting of hereditary phratrics and gentes, and there¬ 
fore excluding new citizens of all sorts—into ten tribes, con¬ 
sisting of demes, local or cantonal divisions (like our parishes), 
and therefore comprehending the entire free population. The 
Solonian distinction of classes remained applicable for the pur¬ 
poses of direct taxation. The senate of four hundred became a 
senate of five hundred—fifty senators being taken by lot from each 
tribe successively—and its functions were enlarged. Instead of 
the supreme military power being vested in the Polcmarch Archon 
exclusively, ten generals, annually elected, one from each tribe, 
were associated with him. Several other administrative boards 
of ten, were also created on the same principle. The effective 
powers of the ecclesia were extended, by increasing the frequency 
of its meetings; the action of the Areopagus was restrained; 
and the practice of large popular judicatories, afterwards reduced 
to a more systematic form, was introduced. To Clisthenes, like¬ 
wise, is ascribed the introduction of the institution of ostracism 
—the character and objects of which arc ably explained by Mr. 
Grote. Ostracism was a jmte of the general assembly, in the 
nature of a privilegiumi aodlding to the Boman phrase, or, as we 
should say, of a bill of attainder. The votes were given secretly*, 

* *We observe that Mr. Grote speaks of the votes being given by 
means of oyster shells, (VoLiv. p. 201.) But the word otrrpaKov always, 
we believe, means earthenware. The name of the person ostracised, 
or the initial letter of it, was doubtless scratched or marked upon a 
piece of tile or earthenware, which could easily be procured. Oyster 
shells were probably not abundant at Athens, nor would they have 
been convenient to write upon. (See Wolf, Prol. Horn. § 15. and 
Ezekiel, iv. 1.) Discolato^ a species of ostracism, was used at Lucca, 
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and a nomber lees than 6000 was required; If this number 
of voters concurred, the ostracised citizen was sentenced to ba» 
nishment from the country for ten years—but without low of 
perty. Mr. GrOte shows that this institution, with the secunties 
which surrounded it, was well suited to a society in which con¬ 
stitution^ habits were not matured^* and in which powerful men 
were peculiarly likely to overbear the law. It removed dang^uip 
party leaders, without the necessity of resorting to impeachments 
for imaginary political crimes. If this mild institution had ex¬ 
isted in England in the reign of Charles I., the parliament would 
not perhaps have had recourse to extreme measures for getting 
rid of Strafford and Laud. Although the issue of the banish¬ 
ment of Henry Bolingbroke in such a case is not assuring; 
and the savage answer would still apply, — ‘ Stone dead hath 
* no fellow.’ The following remarks of Mr. Grote, in reference 
to the policy of Clisthenes, are peculiarly deserving of attention. 

‘ It was necessary to create in the multitude, and through them to 
force upon the leading ambitious men, that rare and difficult senti¬ 
ment which we may term a constitutional morality^ a paramount 
reverence for the forms of the constitution, enforcing obedience to 
the authorities acting under and within those forms, yet combined 
with the habit of open speech, of action, subject only to definite legal 
control, and unrestrained censure of those very outhoritics as to 
all their public acts, combined too with a perfect confidence in the 
bosom of every citizen, amidst the bitterness of party contest, that 
the forms of the constitution will be not less sacred in the eyes of his 
opponents than in his own. This coexistence of freedom and self- 
imposed restraint of obedience to authority, with unmeasured censure 
of the persons exercising It, may be found in the aristocracy of Eng¬ 
land (since about 1688)j as well as in the democracy of the American 
United States; and because we are familiar with it, we are apt to 
suppose it a natural sentjment; though there seems to be few senti¬ 
ments more difficult to establish and diffuse among a community, 
judging by the experience of history. We may see how imperfectly 
it exists at this day in the Swiss cantons; and the many violences di 
the first French revolution illustrate, among various other lessons, 
the fatal effects arising fi'om its absenie, even among a people high 
in the scale of intelligence* Yet the enffusion of such constitutional 
morality, not merely among the majority of any community, but 
throughout the whole, is the indispensable condition of a government 

up to the time of the French revolution ; and was directed against 
persons of bad morals, or who transgressed the limits of moderation. 
Every senator wrote on a ticket the names of the persons whom he 
considered mischievous, and if twenty-five tickets condemned in three 
successive discolati, the man was banish^. (Botta, Storia d’ltalia dal 
1789 al 1814, lib. i. voL i. p. 47.) Bodi|ius de Rep. iv. 1. is favourable 
to ostracism. 
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at once free and peaceable; aince eren any powerful and obstinate 
minority may render the wording of free institutions impracticable^ 
without being able to conquer ascendency for themselves. Nothing 
less than unanimity, or so overwhelming a mtyority as to be tanta¬ 
mount to unanimity, on the cardinal point of respecting constitutional 
forms, even by those who do not wholly approve of them, can render 
the excitement of political passion bloodless, and yet, expose all the 
authorities in the state to the full license of pacific criticism.' (Vol. iv. 
p. 205.) , ^ 

CliatheneB is coneidered by Mr. Grote, as the principal author 
of the Athenian democracy, and of the democratic spirit which, 
according to the testimony of Herodotus, infused so much 
energy and vigour into the Athenians after the expulsion of their 
despots.* Nevertheless, even his constitution was sometimes 
styled aristocratic, in comparison with the more complete demo¬ 
cracy of the age of Pericles. He still preserved considerable ju- 
dici^ powers in the arclions, and their election by vote: nor was 
it till after the battle of Platsea, that the disqualification of the 
fourth class of citizens for office was removed— a measure which 
was due to Aristides. At a later date, further democratic changes 
were made by Pericles and Ephialtes. At this time, the offices 
of the archons and of other magistrates were, instead of being 
conferred by a vote of the citizens, made to depend upon lot. The 
judicial powers of the archons were likewise diminished; and 
they became the mere formal presidents of the popular courts, 
which received a more perfect organisation and acquired a more 
extensive jurisdiction. All jurisdiction, indeed, both civil and cri¬ 
minal, was now exercised by these courts, which were composed 
thus;—Six thousand of the citizens were annually drawn by lot 
and sworn, and then distributed into ten panels of five hundred 
each, the remainder forming a supplement in case of vacancies. 
When any cause was set down for hearing, the panel by which it 
would be tried was decided by lot,—so that it could not be 
known beforehand, which list would try a particular cause. Mr. 
Grote thinks that, although large popular courts may have pre¬ 
viously tried particular qualtions, their systematic organisation 
dates from this period; and he considers their daily pay, 
not exceeding three obols, now introduced by Pericles, a 
part of the same measure. He has likewise examined at 
length the true character, both moral and political, of the 
Athenian judicatories, and removed many misapprehensions 
which existed on the subject. 'The great number of the judges, 

* Sallust makes a similar remark upon the effect of the expulsion 
of Tarquin. . * Sed civitas, incredibile memoratu cst, odepta libertate, 
* quantum brevi creverat: tanta cupido glorim iucesserat.'—Ca^. c. 7. 
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their secret suiirage^ and the impossibility of knowing before¬ 
hand what individuals wou^ sit on any particiilar cause, af¬ 
forded securities against corruption and intimidatioa; while 
the character of these tribunals was precisely that of juri^rial» 
with all its peculiarities exaggerated. Mr. Grote believes it tc 
be an error, founded on the satire of Aristophanes, to regard the 
Athenian courts as prone to severity. They gave way to the 
feeling of the moment, and judged according to their notions of 
equity in the circumstances of each case,—not according to 
indexible rules of law. The administration of justice in Greece 
was generally, according to modem notions, severe; but it may 
be confidently asserted, that a popular court of Athens was by 
no means more inclined to shed blood than the Spartan ephora, 
or a small tribunal in an oligarchical state. Other new institu¬ 
tions were at the same time added, with a view of throwing 
impediments in the way of new legislation, and preserving the 
existing laws from precipitate change. The chief defect of the 
Athenian system of judicature, in our opinion, was—that it 
promoted a lax administration of justice, and discouraged the 
formation of a scientific body of jurisprudence, such as grew up 
under the Roman system. We trust that when he reaches the 
Age of the Orators, Mr. Grote will illustrate the causes of this 
difference. 

In the five elaborate chapters (10, 11. 30, 31. 46.) in which 
Mr. Grote has traced the history of the Athenian constitution 
down to the time of Pericles,—and of which we have attempted 
to give an outline,—he confines his view to the body of free 
citizens, or the commonwealth proper. In order, however, to 
render the description of Attic society complete, mention ought 
to be made of the slave-class, who differed from the Spartan helots 
in being foreigners,— Scythians, Lydians, Phrygians, Thracians, 
Thessalians, &c. — and were therefore less formidable and 
less capable of combination. The existence of slavery, how¬ 
ever, and on a lamentably laige scale, meets us at the very 
dawn of Athenian history, in the account of the Solonian le¬ 
gislation ; and the new comedy, a8^' reflected in the plays of 
Plautus and Terence, shows how important a feature the 
foreign slave—the Davus or Geta—was in an Athenian house¬ 
hold. A comparison of the Greek slavery with the* European 
villensge of the middle ages and the negro slavery of America 
and its islands, is a fitting theme for Mr. Grote’s pen *: particu- 


* The suhiect is treated with great ability by M. Wallon, in his 
HUtoire de VEselavage dans VAntiquite s in an introduction on 
Slavery in the Colonies. 
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larly in reference to its argomentative justification by Aris¬ 
totle. In considering the political institutions of the Greeks, it 
must always be borne in mind, that the great majority of the 
community, or population at least, were slaves. Slavery was a 
constant substratum under Greek society; which, though.but 
seldom referred to, was always reoogaised, and felt to be at the 
bottom. Nevertheless, it would be a mistake and a source 
of perpetual confusion, to adopt the view of those writers who 
wish that the democratic governments of antiquity should, on 
this hooount, be treated as aristocracies. Each community 
of freemen was complete within itself, and might be organised 
either on oligarchical or on democratical principles. At the 
same time, the fact that the labouring class consisted chiefly of 
filaves, exercised a perpetual ‘ influence upon the body of free 
dtizens and their internal relations; And in particular, the im¬ 
portant questions, which are now comprehended under the name 
of socialism, were, in the most democratic of the Grecian states, 
practically solved, by making all manual labourers slaves. This 
circumstance should not be lost sight of, when we speak of the 
rick and poor citizens:—the poorest citizen was still a house¬ 
holder, and probably the owner of one or two slaves: And 
consequently, the lowest class of citizens, who formed the de¬ 
mocratic party in a Greek republic, were altogether unlike the 
populace of oiir large cities, or even the operatives of our 
manufacturing towns: a fact which modern critics of the 
ancient democracies do not sufficiently appreciate. The existence 
of an indigenous population, whom the new settlers had reduced 
to slavery or dependence, is likewise an important fact in the 
history of Greek colonization. 

Before Mr. Grote commences his continuous recital of the 
events of Greek history, as related by. the great contemporary 
historians ~ Herodotus and Thucydides, he takes a survey of 
the outlying Greek colonies, and also of the foreign nations with 
whom the Greeks Came in contact. Beginning with the Greek 
settlements on the Black he passes along Asia Minor and 
the islands of the ^gean, Gyrene, Sicily and Magna Grsecia, the 
islands and coast of the Adriatic, Epirus, Macedonia, and the 
other mountain districts of Northern Greece. He also describes 
the characteristics of the principal nations by which the Greeks 
were surrounded, viz.—the Thracians, Scythians, Phrygians, 
Lydians, Medes, Assyrians, Persians, Phcenicians, Egyptians, 
and Carthaginians. This extensive survey, for which all the 
stores of ancient erudition have been unlocked, bnngs before our 
ey^ a striking picture—imperfect indeed in its details, but clear 
and distinct in its outlines—of the state of the nations adjoining 
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the Mediterranean, at the commencement of authentic hiatorir. 
Though the aubject is xieceaaarily deficient in unitj, the com¬ 
bined effect of this panoramic view is in the highest degree 
impressive. That part of it which relates to the Asiatic and 
African nations is not strictly within the limits of Greek history ; 
but Mr. Grote has, we thinl^ made a just estimate of the nature 
of his problem in including it in hie work. A survey of Orienifd 
history, and of the state of the Oriental nations, is important^ fbr 
two reasons; with reference to Greece. 1. As showing what 
the Greeks originated,-^how much was peculiar to them,^—and 
how far they altered and improved upon the Oriental type, then 
the highest standard of civilisation. 2. As determining the 
course of the chief events in Greek history. 

There were certain characteristics by which the Greeks as a 
body, however politically divided, were from the earliest times 
distinguished from the barbarians, or foreigners. ^ In no city 
‘ of historical Greece,’ says Mr. Ghrote, * did there prevail either 
^ human sacrifices, or deliberate mutilation, such as cutting off 

* the nose, ears, hands, feet, &c., or castration, or selling of 

* children into slavery, or polygamy, or the feeling of unlimited 

* obedience towards one man; — all of them customs which 

* might be pointed out as existing among the conteinpora^ 
‘ Carthaginifins, Egyptians, Persians, Thracians, &c.’ (V^oL ii. 
p. .337.) In general terms it may be said, that every thing import¬ 
ant in government, literatui'e, the fine arts, historical composition, 
and science, originated substantially with the Greeks. In the 
fine arts, indeed, music b a partial exception, for which they 
borrowed something from the Lydians and Phrygians; and in 
practical astronomy, they were assbted by the observations of 
the early Chaldicans*: but it was iu the useful arts that their 
obligations to the East were largest,-^ especially in the all-import¬ 
ant matter of alphabetical writing, qb well ^as in the system of 
money and of weights and mea8ures.t As to the influence exer- 


* ArisAtle assigns the origin of mathematics to Egypt (Met. i. 1.); 
but it seems to have been geometry in the practical, not the scientific 
sense, which the Egyptians invents. 

■f There is one peculiarity of European customs for which we are 
indebted to the Greeks, and whicli may deserve mention in a note : 
we nllSde to the treatment of 4he dog as t^ie companion of man. 
Among the Orientab he was and still is an uneban animal: the only 
mention of the dog in the Old Testament as the pompanion of man is 
in the apocryphal book of Tobit, v. 16. xi.*4. See also Matt. xv. 27.» 
but at this period the manners of the Jews were partly Hellcnized. 
In Homer we find the dog used not only for hunting, for guarding flocks 
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ol^ed hy the greet Asi^tio oetlons upon Greek histoiy, we will 
ti:;^ it 80 far os our apao^ will permit 

^6 historical relatiooe of tuul Greece begin to be im- 
mrtant in the TC^xi ^ Cr<e8asj king of the Lydians, whoee 
dominions rCBcheo aa'far'as the Haljs. To the eset of that 
boundary bj the Medbn kingdom of Astyiujes*; while Laby- 
netuB, king of the Asdynanai had at Babylon the seat of his 
empire, Vhi^ extended o^er the subject territories of Judsea 
and Phoenitda t^|hc frontiers of I^pt. At this time, ns Mr. 
Grote remarkats^d lokbns pf Asia Minos; and the colonies of 
Southern Italy, were the leading States of the Grecian name. 
Sparta and Athens, and the otiier States in the comparatively 
barren territory of Central GreeeC, had, at that time, a far less 
effecti\6 command of men and money than those Nourishing 
communities. The early lOnbn settlers on4he coast of Asia 
Minor had fbund no brge nation to check their growth or 
crush their independence; and they accordiitgly soon exhibited 
the aottvity and mobility which charabtorised Greek coloniza¬ 
tion ; and roee^ ui their separate cities^ to a high stat^ of opulence 
and prosperity, '^^t when Croesus, about the m^ddb of the 6th 
century, a.G., attacked them with all the resources of the Lydian 



speedily Changed^ h7 *otie of those gi^t national convulsions 
which obot^nd in Griental, and indeed in all semi-barbarous, his¬ 
tory. Cyraa bad then jast founded the Peredon Mt^om upon 
the ruins of the Medbn; and Croe^s, having protoked the con¬ 
queror, was himself attacked in bis capital at ^rdil{ defeated, and 
dethroned. Before this eyent, which occurred in 546 s. €„ Cyrus 
had applied for assbtaned to the Ionic Greeks, which they had 


and herda ap4 houses, but also aS an inmate of the house and the 
companion of man/ Bee Iliad, xxu.'69.,. xxiii. 173.; OL xvH. S09. 
Telemnchus is described in stteral passages of tbeOdyeBe}!^ accom¬ 
panied in public hr degs. The Malteso s^dog is mentioned by Aris¬ 
totle as fatftUlariyftnown m his time; I^^t. An., x. 6. Problem, x 12. ' 
€atellu$ and oaHlla wep^<u|ed as terms of endearment by the 
BomonS, wUichi indicates a totally dtderent feeUztg towards the dog 
frem^e Oriental repn^pce. 

* account of tne Median Cpd d^dion apaies being sepomted 
*>7 a total ecUpse, which Df r. Gxtate, With the gr^t majority of writers, 
treata'ae historical (vok 31(X), Is rejected as altogether fabulous 
^ Daunbn, d^udes historiques^’ tom, viii. p. 127—9- 
ComparsCBaily, Phil. IVans. vol ci. p. 220. 

t Vol. iii. p. 827. 
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refuged. They noW'iil their turn ^lied to Cyrtos, to be received 
aa voluntary subjects of bia Mew FeretiaU empii^; bdt ^bcToffet* 
c&me too late, end Harp^s was employed to redte tndna l)y 
force, —a task which having accomplnhed, he afterwil wmdjOT 
Greeks for subjugating th6 other i^attox» of ^ia .Htncde* 
result of this revOldtion was, that the' Aeia^b ,Gree&a 
governed by Pei%ian sbtraps, and that theVtributes were remute4 
to h^batana or Susa, instead of to Sar<h& ^'Cyrus^ iiX the meaiKn 
time, had turned his arms against the trpi)er Ashw 

many of which he eubdued, and, after takii^ ^bylon, is said 
to have lost his life in a War against tlie Mas^a^he. Nineveh, 
the primitive capital of the^ Assyrian empire, had been taken by 
Cyaxares the Mode, about 600 h.C., and appears to have been 
ruined by the conquCtors; so that it was at this time unin¬ 
habited. Babylon^ however, with its ^gantio constructions, 
remained standidg; and was visited by Herodotus, who, as an 
oyc-witness, reports that it wde surrounded by wdllq 300 feet 
in height, and 75 fcct in thiekuess; odlApb^n" a square of 
which each side was 120 stadia (or nearly 15 £lh^i^ miles) in 
length. Upon, the state of thi^a whicji led to ttie Vast works 
of the Oriental kingdoms, Mr. Gixite has thesq observations;— 

* That whicii strikes us most, and which must hare struck the first 
Grecian visitors much more, both Ip Jbsyria and Egypt, is tliC iin* 
bounded command of naked human strength possessed by'these eiudy 
kings; and the effect of mere mass aHd indefatigable pbrseveranci, 
unaided either by theory or hy artifice, in the aoeoipplialinient of 
gigantic results. In Assyria the results were in great ^rt exagger* 
atioDS of enterprises iu Oiemselves useful to the people-^iV^ lirigation 
and defence; r^igiopa worship was ministered to in the ^eb n)tiniu*r, 
as well as the personal fancies and poipp of their kings; while in 
Egypt the latter class predbnpiiiiatefl more over the forpier. We 
scarcely trace in either of them the h%her senfiment of art-*-which 
owes its first marked development td Grepum susceptibility and 
genius. But the human mind is, xU every stiige'JOf its progress, and 
most of all in its rude ind unjiefi^tlhg perlpd, 'stTohgfy itnpiYssed by 
visible and tangible magnitude, and awe-struck tile e\ idenpes of 
great power. To this feelipg, far what etoeeded tlie demands of 
jiractical conveuienoo apd aaUUrity, tbf wonders both in t!gypt and 
Assyria chiefly appealed^ while the execution of such cqlpssfd wOrkM 
demonstrates habits of reguktr Industry, a concentrated population 
under one government, and, above all, an imphbi^sulitmiBsrhn to the 
regal and pricstfy sw[^v--'ContrutkigtbrcjLhly With the small autono¬ 
mous commuaities of Gre^e Oad Western ^xOp^/Whq^irtho will of 

- - ' ' I ' " '9 * " ' * ■ —r" ■ “* a . . ■ “ - 

* The taking of Shnthus by tlarpi^s**is Supposed to be repre^ 

sented on the frieze brought from Asia Py Mh Fellowes, and 

now in the British Srusenm. See a papeir Sir Edmund Head, in 
the Classical Museum, vol. i. p. 222. 
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the individg^l citizen woe ao much more energetic and uncontrolled, 
l^e acquisition of habits of regular industry, so foreign to the natural 
temper of man, was brbught about in Eg^pt and Assyria, in China 
and Hindostan, before it had acquired any footing in Europe; but it 
was purchased Cither by proetrate obedience to a despotic rule, or by 
imprisonment rrithin the chain of a consecrated institution of caste. 
Even during the Homeric period of Greece, these countries had 
attained a certain civilisation in mass, without the acquisition of any 
high mental qualities or the development of any individual genius: 
the religious and political sanction, sometimes combined and some¬ 
times separate, determined for every one his mode of life, his creed, 
his duties, and his place in'society, without leaving any scope for the 
iriU or reason of the’agent himself.' (Vol. iii. p- 4(nr) 

It is difficult to judge how far the account of a wall, 300 feet in 
height and 60 miles in length, is to be believed. Such a con- 
atiuction certainly leaves far behind St the greatest works of our 
railways. Herodotus, however, is no doubt, a veracious witnessas 
to what he himself saw, and Mr. Grote credits his statement; but 
the ancients were lax in questions of measurement. Nor does 
there appeal: any adequate motive for building a wall of so vast 
a height.* There are, indeed, numerous authentic examples 
of enormous works, dictated by the command, and sometimes 
by the caprice, of eastern^ despots. In.Assyria, besides the 
vast constructions of Ninbveh and Babylon, stupendous works 
of embankment and irrigation were connected with the Eu¬ 
phrates; and the wall , of Medina, 100 feet high and 20 thick, 
reached 75 miles from the Tigris to one of the canals of the 
Euphrates. Qyras, in order to avenge the drowning of one of 
the sacred white horses in the river Gyndes, empllftyed his army 
for a whole summer in digging 36Q artidcial channels for the 
purpose of dispersing and destroying the stream. He is likewise 
said to have dug a vast reservoir and canal, which enabled him to 
drain off the^ waters of the Euphrates so as to afford an entry to 
his army into Babylon. DariUs threw a bridge of boats over the 
Thracian Bosporus for his Scythian expedition, and another over 


* As the walls of Babylon were not (like the great pyramid, which 
is 479 feet in vertical height) made for mere ostentation, but were 
intend^ as a defence to the town, it is impossible to understand what 
could have been the inducement to build a brick (or even earthen) wall 
300 feet high, only 60 feet less than ithe height of St. Paul's. Even 100 
feet, the height assigned by Xenophon for the wall of Media, which he 
himself saw, seems scarcely credible. (Anab. ii. 4. 12.) Xenophon de¬ 
scribes the wall of Mespila, which hq also saw, as consisting of a stone 
base 50 feet both in width and height, upon which was a brick wall 
60 feet in width and 100 in height, with a circumference of 22.^ 
miles. This wall, therefore, would have been 150.feet high. (Anab. iii. 
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the Danube, not far from the mouth. The first bridge of boats 
thrown by Xerxes over the Hellespont, a mile in lengthy having 
been broken by the weather, was replaced by a double bridge, 
over which his vast army marched to Greece: the' canal dug 
across the promontory of Athos was a mile and a half in length, 
and was broad and deep enough for two triremes to sail abreast, 
At a later date Artoxerxes-Mnemon, in'antierpation of tbd 
invasion of Cyrus the Younger, caused a .ditch to be dug 30 
feet wide and 8 feet deep, from the wall-of Media to the river 
Enphiates, a distance of 45 miles.' The monument of Alyattes, 
the Lydian king) near Sardis, was an enormous pyramidal 
mound upon a stone base, erected by the combined labour of 
the city. It is unnecessary to * do more than allude to the 
pyramid, the labyrinth, and other gigantic works of Egypt; 
many of which still remain to attest the immense muscular 
labour, which in a rude and unmechanical age must have been 
expended upon them. Necos began a canal from the Nile to 
the Red Sea, but abandoned the attempt after 120,Q00 Egyptians 
Avere said to have perished in the work.j The great wall of 
Chino, from 20 to 25 feet high, aud wide enough for six horses 
to run abreast, reaches 1200 miles along the north of China. 
The modem history of India likewise affords an example of an 
enormous building erected by a sovereign for a purpose of mere 
regal ostentation. The Taj Mahul, the mausoleum of Shah 
Jehan’s queen, who died in 1631, occupied 20,000 men for 
twenty-two years, and ebst 3,174,802/.^ Even in the New 
World Ave meet with similar works. Ther pyramids of Mexico, 
and other great constmetions discovered of late years in America, 
appear to belong to the same class. 

4. 10.) A wall of the magnitude described by Hbrodotus could not, 
at tlie present contract prices in England, be executed at a less cost 
than .'>626/. per yard; Avhich would give a sum of 584,000,000/. for 
the entire sixty miles. Strabo, xvi. 1., says that the wall of Babylon 
was S2 feet thick, and 50 cubits high, with towers 60 cubits high— 
equal to 75 feet for the wall and 90 feet for the towers. Mr. Rich, in 
his * Memoir on Babylon,’ states that be was unable to discover the 
least trace of the ancient walls, %or can he account for their entire 
disappearance. (P. 83. ed. 1839.) Upon the alleged height of the 
walls of Ecbatana, see the apocryphal book of Judith, i. 

^ The traces of this canal are still distinctly visible. Besides the 
description in Col. Leake's work, see the account given from acturi 
survey in the Penny Cyclopaedia,—article Athos. 

f Mr. Grote believes (on what seem to us adequate grounds) 
that Africa was circumnavigated by a Phoenician sliip from east to 
west, under the direction of Necos, about 600 b.g. (Vol. iii. 
p. 377—385.) 

X Slceman’s Rambles of an Indian Official, vol. ii. p. 32. 
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The Persian empire descended from Cyrus its founder, to hie 
impetuous son Cambyses; and, after the short usurpation of 
Smerdis, was ehiwd by Darius, a prince celebrated for his ])o\ver 
and wealth, whb organised the internal administration of hie wide¬ 
spread dominions. But like the other great Oriental kingdoms, 
the Persian empire was nothing but an aggregate of dependent 
provinces, yielding allegiance and paying tribute to a small 
central district, in which the monarch resided, and whose in¬ 
habitants were favoured beyond any other part of his dominions. 
The self-confidence of the king and governing portion of the 
empire, had been stimulated by a long scries of conquests; so that 
when Aristagoras induced the lonlans to revolt, and, with the 
assistance of the Athenians and Eretrians, captured and burnt 
the city of Sardis, the anger of Darius was roused. Having 
suppressed the Ionic revolt, he determined to attack the main¬ 
land of Greece, and be avenged upon the Athenians. The Ionian 
colonies had clearly shown that they had not sufficient power of 
joint action, or endurance of toil, to make a successful resistance, 
either by sea or land, to their Pcrdlan mtistcrs; nor was any one 
State able to obtain a preeminence over the rest, and use their 
resources for the common defence, against their will. At this 
important point, therefore, where the colossal weight of Persia 
seems about to crush the comparatively diminutive bcaly of Greece, 
the task of resisting tlie Persian invader, and stop])ing the inun¬ 
dation of Oriental barbarism, is thrown upon tlic Greeks of the 
mainland. It is not our wish to scrutinise closely the precise 
share of merit due to the leading States of Central Greece in the 
conduct of tliat glorious struggle, crowned by decisive triumph 
over the invader; the narrative of which cannot be read, for the 
hundredth time, without deep emotion. Marathon, and, for tlic 
most part, Salamis and Mycale, are the work of Athens,—Tiior- 
mopylse, and, to a large extent, Platsca, of Spartn. By the cou¬ 
rage, intelligence, and moral superiority in contending against 
overwhelming numbers, which the Greeks exhibited at tins great 
crisis, they have earned the imperishable gpatitude of all civilised 
nations. Xerxes, having undertaken to avenge the reverse sus¬ 
tained by his father, and returned a fugitive to the Hellespont, 
never attempted to rally the scattered remnants of his vast 
host: And after a time the Persian monarchs found it prudent 
to acquiesce in a compromise: which lasted until Alexander 
retaliated upon them with effect, and indicted upon Persia a 
wound which Persia had been unable to inflict upon Greece. 

But even after Xerxes had fled from Salamis, after Mardo- 
nius and nearly all his army had been cut down at Plata^a, and 
the Persian fleet had been destroyed at Mycalo, much remained 
to be done for extirpating the Persian power from the islands and 
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shores of the jlilgeaii. And this great task devolved upon Athens. 
Having the largest fleet and the most practised crevr 85 * 7 the 
Athenian discipline and skill being by sea what the Spartan 
discipline and skill were by^ land,—she was voluntarily placed, 
by the insular and Asiatic Greeks, at the head of the anti- 
Persian confederacy. This place was ceded to her by Sparta, 
hitherto the leader of continental Greece; who now retired 
within her accustomed sphere, and left the inantimc war to be 
completed by a niaritiinc power. Originally, therefore, this com¬ 
bination was wholly voluntary. It was formed for a purpose in 
which all its members had, no doubt, a common iitterest: But it 
was I'elt that that interest was best ]>romoted by giving the lead 
to the energetic, enterprising, well-trained, and hardy Athenians. 
The contribution ofeach member was fixed: some States furnished 
Bh\\}s and men; others commuted their quota for a money-pay¬ 
ment, which w^as equitably assessed by the just Aristides. The 
proceeds of this assessment were paid into a federal treasury at 
Delos, and delivered to officers named Hclicnotamise. The meet¬ 
ings of the confederacy were also appointed to be held in tho 
same central spot. The first assessment was 460 talents (about 
120 , 000 /.) ~ which cci'tainly seems a moderate sum for such a pur- 
j>ofte. By degrees, however, this league of members with equal 
rights, contributing to a common fund, in which Athens enjoyed a 
voluntarily admitted hcadshi]), — was converted into a dominion 
exercised by Athens, as the imperial and paramount State, over 
eubjcct communities paying her a tribute exacted by force. The 
cliangc was gradual and irregular; some cities were reduced before 
others, and the important islands of Lesbos and Chios remained 
free from tribute until the Peloponnesian war. The ultimate 
result, liowcver, was, — that the maritime Greek subjects of 
Persia became the subjects of Athens; that tho ^gean bccamo 
an Athenian lake; that the federal treasury, transferred from 
Delos to Athens, became an imperial fupd, and the afilurs of the 
subject allies were determined by the deliberations, not of a 
federal council, but of the assembly of citizens at Athens. 

The state of things thus intrcduccd was, in antiquity, the 
universal result of conquest or predominant power. Whenever an 
ancient tribe or government extended its dominions, the annexed 
territories became dependencies. This was equally the case what¬ 
ever might be the form of government in the paramount State— 
whether monarchical, oligarchical, or democratical; in Persia and 
Carthage, in Sparta, Athens, and Home. The imperial rule of 
Athens ^vas, as Mr. Grotc has shown, exercised on the whole 
with moderation. There were no very onerous obligations 
imposed on the subject State; and so long as it was quiet, and 
submitted patiently to ils condition of dependence, it had little 
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4o •eomj^n of. But the loss of independence was a bitter 
privadon to the Greek freetnan; and ^nce the dominion of 
Athens rested ultimately on force or fear. Her own orators and 
statesmen accordingly cdways represent her os standing in the 
same relation to her dependent cities as a despot to his individual 
subjects^ md:openly proclaim the neoessity of using towards 
them the teodble maxims of Greek despotism. Hence, revolt 
was summarily punished, as in the memorable case of Mytilene; 
while, on the other hand, the proceedings of Brasidas, in Thrace, 
show that much persuasion and cajolery, backed by the presence 
of a Lacedmmonian army *, might bo necessary, in order to in¬ 
duce an Athenian dependent city to throw off its allegiance. 

The history of these subject allies of Athens,—of the transition 
from a voluntary hegemony or headship, to a compulsive imperial 
rule,—rhas never been so well written, or half so well explained, 
as by Mr. Grote. We believe that the Athenian dependencies 
were as mildly governed as any others in antiquity, though not 
ao skilfully and efficiently os those of Roihe. At the same time, 
we do not know that we can quite assent to the proposition of 
Mr. Grote, that they were as well governed as the dependencies 
of England in the last century (vol. vi. p. 64.). The question can¬ 
not indeed be satisfactorily decided, on account of our imperfect 
knowledge of the extent and mode of interference of Athens 
with the internal af&irs of her subjects: but England has this 
important advantage in the comparison,—that in antiquity, 
the dependencies were always regarded as a mine to be worked 
for the benefit of the paramount State; whereas, England, what¬ 
ever commercial restraints she imposed on her dependencies, 
never drew a tribute or revenue from them. The rapacity of 
Hastings, in India, to which Mr, Grote refers, cannot be fairly 
considered as a part of the recognised system of England: while, 
of la^ years, we have contrived^ in many cases, by means of 
differential dudes, to make the paramount State tributary to the 
dependency,—^and have thus substantially reversed the ancient 
system. 

We had wished to lay before the reader an outline of Mr, 
Grote’s account of Greek colonization — a subject which he has 
discussed with remarkable success—bqt we are compelled to 
dose our notice of this work, which, even in its present incom¬ 
plete state, is indispensable to every student of the transactions 
it relates: which is equally important as well for the light it 

* We’ doubt whether the reluctance of the Acan^bians to revolt, 
adverted to by Mr. Grote, (vdl. vi. p. 551.) proves any friendly feeling 
on their port towards Athens. We suspect that th^ only distrusted 
the power of Sparta to protect them from the probftble vengeance of 
die Athenians. 
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throws upon the proper treatment of the m^tholo^poal penodt 
and for the due estimation of the political in^titudona, as for 
the narrative of the hiatorioal events ; and wlpob*'after aH the 
admirable special works on Greek antiquities; must be consi* 
deredas fcnmaing an epoch in Greciah histories. 

Acting on the principle^ *Boni judicis est ampliare jurisdio^ 
<tioneiu,' Mr. Grote accomfunies his political history with a 
survey of the contemporary movements in literature and science; 
In the volumes before us he accordingly describes the eleginciunl 
lyric poets who intervened between the early epic poetry and 
Findar; and he also devotes a chapter to the Ionic and Eleatio 
philosophers, and the obscure topic of Pythagoras^ Wo trust 
that he will continue these surveys throughout the whole period 
of his history; and in particular that, when their time comes, 
he will give us not only an analysis, but an estimate of the poli¬ 
tical philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. 

The recent histories of Bishop Thirl wall and Mr. Grote, 
together with the chronological work of Mr. Clinton, have 
gone Tar towards repaying, the debt which we owe to Germany 
for so much light shed upon antiquity. We have seen likewise, 
with much satishiction, the announcement of a new history of 
Grecian literature, by so judicious and accomplished a scholar 
as Colonel Mure. There is, however, one department of Greek 
antiquity which is still imperfec^ explored, and which we 
would gladly see illustrated by an English bond; Greek litera¬ 
ture and Greek philosophy have each found their historians; 
but the efforts of the Greeks in the physical and mathematical 
sciences, and their knowledge generally of outward nature, have 
never received a systematic treatment. Ample materials, indeed, 
exist in scattered works, and in commentaries upon single writers; 
but a connected view is still a desideratum. It is still from Lord 
Bacon’s writings that the modern view of the Greek Physics is 
generally token. Bacon had a great task to accomplish—to over¬ 
throw the defective method of investigating Nature, established 
by the prevailing scholastic philosopUy, and to substitute an 
improved method. All existing soicncea were, as he truly said, 
derived from the Greeks*; and he attributed to the same origin 
the barren and unprofitable mode of philosophising which had 
grown up under the empire of the ^holastio system. Hence 
his attention was almost exclusively turned to the worst parts 
of Greek science—such as the Physics of Aristotle, which was 
the manual still used in the schools; and he did not attach 

* * Scientite, quas habemus, fei*^ a Grsecis fiuxerunt. Quee enim 
scriptores Romani, aut Arabes, aut recentiores sddiderunt, non multa, 
aut magni roomenti sunt: et qualiacunque sint, fundata sunt super 
basin eorum quae invents sunt a Orseois.* Nov. Org. i. 71. 
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sufficient weight to those branches of science, as geometry, me¬ 
chanics, astronomy, medicnne, and natural history, in which their 
positive researches had borne abundant fruit. His acquaintance, 
moreover, with the Greek language and literature wns, like that 
of his most learned countrymen in the time of Elizabeth and 
James I., very liinlted, The same unfavourable view of the 
Greek Physics is however taken by the most approved modem 
writers on the history of the natural sciences. They represent 
the physical philosophy of the Greeks as an entire failure. 
It appears to ua that this estimate of the Physics is 

not founded on a just appreciation of the case. In the first 
place, it does not sufficiently recognise the important fact 
that the .Greeks first conceived the idea of physical science, 
and laid the foundation of a system of positive researches into 
the different departments of outward nature. The observations 
of the Chaldeans at Babylon, though of very early date, had 
never, in their own country, been made the foundation of 
any astronomical science. In the next place, it takes np note 
of those branches of science in which the Greeks accumulated 
a store of observed facts, and reduced them to a scientific 
form. We are fully sensible of the immense progress which 
the physical sciences have made since the time of Bacon; and 
we are very far from undervaluing that philosophy which 
has so greatly enlarged our intellectual horizon in the realm of 
Nature. The moderns may, however, at tlie lofty elevation on 
which they stand, well afford to do full justice to the imperfect, 
though invaluable, efforts of their predecessors in the same 
field of inquiry.* 

* We subjoin, in a note, remarks on a few passages of ancient 
authors adverted to by Mr. Grote 

Vol. iii. p, 234. We suspect that the story as to the murder of the 
Carian men, cited from Herod, i. 146. is merely a legend explanatory 
of the real subsisting custom, for the Ionian wives not to eat with 
their husbands. Compare Mr. Grote's own remarks on a similar case, 
vol. iv. p. 268., where the legend is repeated by Justin, i, 7. 

Page 312. The Cimmerians of the Odyssey appear to us to be 
purely mythical. They belong, in our judgment, to the same class as 
the Phceacians, Lscstrygones, l^topbagi, and other imaginary races in 
that poem, ^e vol. i. p. 336., . 

Page 432. In the passage of StrabO| the words cara Kvo^dpi;, ovroc 

rStv M/jBwv, are, we think, an interpolation, suggested by the fact 
that Psammetichus and Cyaxares were cotemporaries. See Herod, 
i. 105, 106. Mr. Grote’s explanation with regard to the name of 
Inarus in this passage is satisfactory. 

Vol. iv. p. 170, We agree with Dr. TBirlwall in thinking that the 
passage of Aristotle cannot be construed as it stands. If Aristotle 
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Art, V. — Shirhtf: a Tale, By Cuerer BelIt, Author 
* Jano Eyre.’ Sraitli, Elder, and Co. 1849* 

^HE gallant suggestion of our great Peasaiit Poet, that 
Mature ‘tried her ’prentibe hand^ on Man, before ventur¬ 
ing on the finer task of fashioning Woman, lias not yet found 
acceptance otherwise than as a sportive caprice of fancy—the 

had meant to say that slaves were made citizens, he would have used 
the word itKevUiputec, not c^vX£VevffE, which latter word is applicable 
only to freemen not yet admitted into a tribe. Slaves must be eman¬ 
cipated before they can receive political franchises. It appears to us 
that the word ^ovXovc ought to be expunged. 

Vol. V. p. 63. If .Mr. Grote is right in reading icfivat in the passage 
of Herodotus, we would rather understand ‘ unarmed hands,* * hands 
‘ with nothing in their grasp.* In i. 73. the same expression is applied 
to persons returning empty-handed from the chase. 

Page 150. We agree with Dr. Arnold about the meaning of ai ovo 
in Thucydides. 

Vol. vi. p. 57. We think that in the passage of Thucydides Stisat 
ciTTo ffvppoKuty are meant, and in p. 132. we cannot accede to the pro¬ 
posed interpretation of Aristophanes. We agree, however, in rejecting 
the hypothesis that the words of Thucydides refer to the same incident 
AS that mentioned in the jocular account of the comic poet. 

Page 147. (cf. p. 104.) The remark of Pericles on the Megarian 
decree is unjust. The Spartan xenelasia was inhospitable, but 
inflicted no positive harm upon foreigners. Their necessities could 
not take them to Sparta. But the Megarians, by being prevented 
from trading with all [daces under Athenian rule, were virtually sub¬ 
jected to a blockade,—they were half-starved : see p. 184. 

Page 338. Dionysius de Thucyd. Jud. c. 17. cannot understand 
why Thucydides should report at length the speeches In the second 
debate on the Mytilentean question, and not those in the first. Mr. 
Grote suggests that he may have been partly influenced in this 
preference by bis dislike for Cleon. It appears to us that the superior 
importance of the second debate — which really decided the question 
— affords a natural and satisfactory explanation of the historian’s 
choice. 

Page 377. We cannot assent to Mr. Grote’s construction of the 
obscure clause ro S* ipirX^Krvc 6£v, &c. We are disposed, to 
follow three MSS. which read der^aXeta rov iirtpovXtveaaOaf to 
aud Tov were identical in the wxiting of Thucydides, and the passage 
may have been misunderstood by those who first modemisi^d the 
orthography. Thus in Soph. CEd. T. 1279, atparouc is the right 
rending, where the MSS. read alfiaroQ. These words form, we think, 
the subject of the propoution, and mean ‘safety in concerting 
‘ measures against an enemy.* How to construe the predicate is less 
obvious: we admit that dTrorpoir^ elsewhere always has an active sense: 
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sort of playful resignation of superiority which threw Samson 
at the feet of Dalilah, and made Hercules put aside his 
sbCTgth, — 

* ‘ Spinning with Omphale, — and all fonLove!’ 

Men in genOrali when serious and gallant, are slow to 
admit woman even tp an equality with themselves; and the 
prevalent opinion certainly is that women are inferior in respect 
of intellect. This opinion may be correct. The qpestion is a 
delicate one. We very much doubt, however, whether sufficient 
diUa exist for any safe or confident decision. For the porition of 
wcuneo in society has never yet been—perhaps never can be—■ 
auch^ to give fair play to their capabilities. It is true, no doubt, 
that none of them have yet attained to the highest eminence 
tn the highest departments of intellect. They have had no Shak- 
epeare, no Bacon, no Newton, no Milton, no Raphael, no Mozart, 
XK> Watt, no Burke. But while this is admitted, it is surely not 
to be forgotten that these are the few who have carried on the 
high prizes to which millions of Men were equally qualified by 
their training and education to aspire, and for which, by their 
actual pursuits, they may be held to have been contending; 
while the number of IVomen who have had either the benefit of 
such training or the incitement of such pursuits, has been com¬ 
paratively insignificant. . When the bearded competitors were 
numbered by thousands, and the smooth-chinned by scores, 
what was the chance of the latter? Or with what reason could 
their failure be ascribed to their inferiority as a class ? 

Nevertheless, with this consideration distinctly borne in mind, 
we must confess our doubts whether women will ever rival men 
in some departments of intellectual exertion; and especially in 
those Whi(^ demand either a long preparation, or a protracted 
effort df pure thought. But we do not, by this, prejudge the 
question of superiority. We assume no general organic inf'eri- 
oritpr; w^simply assert an organic Women, we are 

entirdy disposed to admit, are sub^ntially equal in the aggre- 
^te worth' of their endowments: But equality does not imply 
identity. They may be equal, but not exactly alike. Many of 
their endowments are specifically different. Mentally os well 
u bodily there seent to be organic diversities; and these must 

this, circumstance is not of much weight, as the substantives of 
this form ovulate between the active and passive meanings. Thus 
Tpowlif'tgrptmtjf and vnparpoirfi are both active and passive; ayarpoirif, 
hnrpowlif and • vporpmtli are active; v^Ue iyrpoirih wepcrpoTri), and 
wpBvrpowi* with its adjective wpoffrpdiracoc, are passive. On the 
:Wbo]^ we incliue to belieye that Thucydides here uses the word 
to signify deirectatio, ‘ 
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make themselves felts whenever the two sexes ^ cbme into cotn- 
petition. T 

The grand function of woman, it must always be reocdleotedi 
is, andjever must be, Maternity: and this we regard not onlj as 
her dfttinctive characteristic, and most endearing charm, bc^ as 
a high and holy office—the prolific sou^, not only of the bert 
flections and virtues 6f which our nature is capable, but alw 
of the wisest thoughtfulness, and most useful habits of observa¬ 
tion, by which that nature can be elevated and adorned. But 
with all this, we think it impossible to deny, that it must essen¬ 
tially interfere both with that steady and unbroken application, 
without which no proud eminence in science can be ^ined — 
ahd with the discharge of all official or professional functions 
that do not admit of long or frequent postponement All 
women are intended by JVature to be mothers; and by far the 
greater number — not less, we suppose, than nine tenths — are 
called upon to ftct in that sacred character; and, consequently, 
for twenty of the best years of their lives—those very years in 
which men either, rear the grand fabric or lay the solid founda¬ 
tions of their fame and fortune—women are mainly occupied by 
the cares, the duties, the enjoyments and the sufferings of mater¬ 
nity. During large parts of these years, too, their bi^ily health 
is generally so broken and precarious as to incapacitate them for 
any strenuous exertion; and, health apart, the greater portion ot 
their time, thoughts, interests, and anxieties ought to be, and 
generally are, centered in the care and the training of their chil¬ 
dren. But how could such occupations cohddH vrith the intense 
and unremitting studies which seared the ^yeoklls of Milton, 
and for a time unsettled even the powerful bimn of Newtgn ? 
High art and science always require the whole man; and never 
yield their great prizes but to the devotion of a life. But the 
ufe of a woman, from her cradle upwards, is otherwise devoted: 
and those whose lot it is to ^pend their best enmgies, fW)m the 
age of twenty to the age pf forty, in the cares and duties of 
maternity, have but slender chances of carrying off these great 
prize^ It is the same with the high functions of statesmanship, 
legislation, generalship, judgeship, and other elevated stations and 
pursuits, to which some women, we believe, have recently asserted 
the equ^ pretensions of their sex. Their still higher and 
pensable functions of maternity afford the answer tO' all such 
claims. What should we do with a leader of opposition in the 
seventh month of her pregnancy? or a general in chief who at 
the opening of a qunpaign was * doing as well as could be 
* expected’? or a chief juftice with twins?* 

* Plato, indeed, argues that women should be trrined to exercises 
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If it be said that these considerations only apply to wives and 
mothers^ and ought not to carry along with them any disquali¬ 
fication of virgins or childless widows^ the answer is, that as 
Nature qualifies and apparently designs a// women to be mothers^ 
it is impoBsilde to know who are to escape that destiny, till it 
is too late to begin the training necessary for artists, scholars, 
or politicians. Oh the other band, too much stress has, pe 
think, been Imd on man’s superiority in physical strength — 
as if that, in itself, were sufficient to account for the differ¬ 
ences in intellectual power. It should be remembered that, 
in the great contentions of man with man, it has not been 
physical strength which has generally carried the day; and it 
should further be remembered, that it is precisely in that &rt 
which demands least employment of physical force, viz,—music, 
that the apparent inferiority of women is most marked and un¬ 
accountable. Indeed music is by far the most embarrassing 
topic to which those who maintain the mentar'-equality of the 
sexes can address themselves. It is true, that of all kinds of 
genius, a genius for music is the least akin to and the least asso¬ 
ciated with any other. But, on the other hand, it is an art that 
is cultivated by all women who have the least aptitiude for it; 
and in which, as fur as mere taste and execution are concerned, 
many more women than men are actually found to excel. But, as 
Composers, they have never attained any distinction. They have 
often been great, indeed, as performers—whether with the im¬ 
passioned grandeur of a Pasta and a Viardot, or with the perfect 
vocalisation of a Lind and an Alboni — whether pianists, such 
as Camille Pleyel—violinists, such as Madame Flipowicsz or 
the little Milanolo—whether as organists, or even as trom¬ 
bone (!) players—yet in musical Composition they are abso¬ 
lutely without rank. We can understand their not creating 
the stormy grandeur and tumultuary harmonies, the gloom and 
the enchanting loveliness of a Beethoven, since to that height 
women never have attained in any art; but why no one among 
them should yet have rivalled the moonlight tenderness and 
plaintive delicacy of a Bellini, is a mystery to us. , 

It is.in literature, however, that women have most distinguished 
themselves; and probably because hundreds have cultivated litera¬ 
ture, for one that has cultivated science or art. Their list of 
names in this department is u list that would rank high even 
among literary males. Madame de Stael was certainly as powerful 

of war, since the female dogs guard sheep as well as the male 1 But 
this is one of the many * exquisite reasons * of the Divine Philosopher, 
which look very like puerility. Duncan’s strange account of the 
King of Dahomey’s Amazonian corps, several thousands strong, is the 
only real experiment of the sort we ever heard of. 
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a writer as any man of her age or country ; and whatever may be 
the errors of George Sand’s ofnnions, she is almostwi^hout a rival 
in eloquence, power, and invention. Mrs. Hetnans, Miss Edge* 
worthy Miss jBaillie, Miss Austen, Mrs. Norton, Misa Mitfbrd^ 
Miss London, are second only to the first-rate raeii of th^ir day ; 
and would probably have ranked even .higher, had they not been 
too solicitous about male excellence,—had they not often written 
from the man’s point of view, instead of from the womaii’s. That 
which irretrievably condemns the whole literature of Koine to the 
second rank,-*—viz. imitation,—has also kept down the literature 
of women. The Roman only thought of rivalling a Greek,— 
not of mirroring life in his own nationality; and so women 
have too often thought but of rivalling men. It is their boast 
to be mistaken for men, — instead of speaking sincerely and 
energetically as women. So true is this, that in the depa^ment 
where they have least followed men, and spoken more as women, 
—we mean in Fiction,—their success has been greatest. Not to 
mention other names, surely no man has surpassed Miss Austen 
as a delineator of common life? Her range, to be sure, is 
limited; but her art is perfect. She does not'touch those pro¬ 
founder and more impassioned chords which vibrate to the heart’s 
core—never ascends to its grand or heroic movements, nor 
descends to its deeper throes and agonies; but in all she attempts 
she is uniformly and completely successful. 

It is curious too, and worthy of a passing remark, that women 
have achieved success in every department of fiction but that of 
humour. They deal, no doubt, in sly humorous touches often 
enough; but the broad provinces of that great domain are 
almost uninvaded by them; beyond the outskirts, and open 
borders, they have never ventured to pass. Compare Miss 
Austen, Miss Ferriar, and Miss Edgeworth, with the lusty 
mirth and riotous humour of Shakspeare, Rabelais, Butler, 
Swift, Fielding, Smollett, or Dickens and Thackeray. It is 
like comparing a quiet smile with theinextinguishable 
‘ laughter ’ of the Homeric gods I & also on the stage, — there 
have been comic actresses of incomparable merit, lively, plea¬ 
sant, humorous women, gladdening the scene with their airy 
brightness and gladsome presence; but they have no comic 
energy. There has been no female Munden, Liston, Matthews, 
or Keeley. To be sure, our drama has no female parts, the 
representation of which after such a fashion would not have 
been a caricature. 

But we must pursue. this topic no further ^ and fear our 
readers may have been wondering how we have wandered away 
to it, from the theme which seemed to be suggested by the title 
of the work now before us. The explanation and apology is,. 
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tak« Currer Bdl to be one of the most remarkable of 
female writew; and,believe it is now scarcely a secret that Currer 
BelHs the pseudony me. of a woman. An eminent contemporary, 
indeed, has emplo^^ the sharp vivacity of a female pen to 
prove ‘ upon nreai^ble evidence’ that * Jane Eyre’ fnust he 
the work of a tnan 1 But &11 that * irresutible evidence ’ is set 
aside by the simple fact that Currer BeQ is a woman. We 
never, for our own parts, had a moment’s doubt on the subject. 
That Jane herself was drawn by a woman’s delicate hand, and 
that Bochester equally betrayed the sex of the artist, was to our 
minds so obvious, as absolutely to shut our ears to all the evi¬ 
dence which could be adduced by the erudition even'of a mor- 
chande des modes; and that simply because we knew that there 
were women profoundly imorant of the mysteries of the toilette, 
and the terminology of fashion ^independent of the obvious solu¬ 
tion, that such ignoipDoce^ight'oe counterfeited, to mislead), and 
felt that there was no man who could so have delineated a woman 
—or would so have delineated a man. The' fair and ingenious 
critic was misled by her own acuteness in the perception of 
Stalls; and misled also in some other way, and more un¬ 
charitably, in conchiding that the author of * Jane Eyre ’ was a 
heathen educated among heathens, — the fact being, that the 
authoress is the daughter of a clergymaul 

This questioa of authorship, which wite somewhat hotly 
debated a little while ago, helped to keep up the excitement 
about * Jane Eyre’; but, independently of that title to noto¬ 
riety, it is certain that, for mahy years, there had been no work 
of such power, piquancy, and originality. Its very faults were 
faults on the side of vigour; and its beauties were all original. 
The grand secret of its success, howeVer,^—as of all genuine 
and luting success, — was its reality. From out the depths of 
a sorrowing experience, here was a voice speaking to the expe¬ 
rience of thousands. The aspects of external nature, too, were 
painted wi^ equal fidelity, the. long cheerless winter days, 
chilled with rolling mists occuionally gathering into the strength 
of rains, —the bright Spring mowings, — the dear solemn 
nights, — were all painter to youc soul os well as to your eye, 
W a pencil dipped, info a soul'i e^eijence for its colours. 
Faults enough the book liM undoubtedly; faults of conception, 
faults of taste, faults of ignorance, "but in spite of all, it remains 
a book of singuhkr faidnation. A more masculine book, in the 
'sense of vigour, was never written. Indeed that vigour often 
amounts to coarseness, — and is certainly the very antipode to 

* lady lUi:e.’ 

This same over-masculine vigour is even more prominent in 

* ^hirley,’and docs not increase the pleasantness of the book. 
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A pleasant boo^Cj indeed, we are not sure that <we oaa style it 
Power it has unquestionably, and interest tpd« of ft- peiouliar 
sort; but not the agreeable&ess of a- work of art Through its 
pages we are carried as over a wild and desolate heath» with a 
sharp east wind blowing the hair into our eyes, and making the 
blood tingle in our veins: There is health perhaps in the <mve; 
but not much pleasantness Nature sp^s to us distinotly 
enough, but she does not speak sweetly. She is in her stem 
and sombre moad» and we see only her dreary aspects. 

* Shirley’ is inferior to * Jane Eyre’ in several important 
points. It is not quite so true; and it is not so fascinating. It 
docs not so rivet the reader’s attention, lior hurry him through 
all obstacles of improbability, with so keen a sympathy in its 
reality. It is even coarser in texture, too, and not unfrequently 
flippant; while the characters are'^almost alldieogreeablq, and 
exhibit intolerable rudeness of manneiv Jane Eyre ’ life 
was viewed from the standing point hiqr^ual'^experience; 
in ‘ Shirley ’ that standing point is frequently abandoned, and 
the artist p^nts only a panorama of which Bhe> as well as you, 
are but spectators. Hence the unity of ^ Jape E^e ’ in spite of 
its clumsy and improbable contrivances, was great and effective: 
the Sre of one passion fused the discordant materials into one 
mould. But in * Shirley ’ a]l unity, in consequence of defective 
art, is wanting. I'hOTe is no passionate link ; nor is there any 
ariistic fusion, or intergrowth, by which one part evolves itself 
from another. Hence its falUng-off in' interest^ coherent move¬ 
ment, and life. The book may be laid, down at any chapter, 
and almost pny chapter might be omitted. ' The various scenes 
are gathered up into three volumes, ^ they have grown 
into a work. The characters often need a justification for their 
introduction; as in the case of the three Curates, who are offen¬ 
sive, uninstructive, and unqmusing. That they are not inven¬ 
tions, Iiowever, we feel persuaded. For nothing but a strong sense 
of their reality could have seduced l^e authoress into such a mis¬ 
take as admitting them at all. We are confident she has seen 
them, known them, despised them; and therefore she paints them I 
although they have no relation with the stoiy, have no interest 
in themselves, and cannot be accepted as typ^ of a dass, — for 
they are not Curates but'5oor«.* and alfhouj^ "not inventions, we 
must be permitted to say that they ar^ not true. Some such 
objection the authoress seems indeed to have sqitimpated; and thus 
towards the close of her work defends herself ag^st it. * Note 
‘ well! wherever you present the actual simple truth, it is some- 
* how always denounce as a lie: they disown it, cast it o8^ 

‘ throw it on the parish; whereas the product of your imagi- 
‘ nation, the mere figment, the sheer fiction, is adopted, petted, 
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* termed pretty, proper, iwe^y nWoraL’ Now Currer Bell, we 
fear, has here fallen into* a val^r error. It is one, indeed, into 
which even Miss'Edgeworth'has also Men: who conceived that 
ihe justified the int^uction of an improbable anecdote in her 
text, by averrii^ iu a note that it wae a * fact.’ But, the intru¬ 
sion is not less fin error Ibr all that. Truth is never rejected, 
unless it be truth so exceptional os to'sthgger our belief; and in 
that ease the'artist is Wrong to employ it, witisout 90 preparing 
our minds that'we might receive it unquestioned* The coinage 
of imagination, on tM other.baxid, is not accepted because it 
departs Aom ihe aetual troth, bnt only because it presents the 
recognised attribiltes of our nature m new and striking combi¬ 
nations; .lifJtiidBify these attHbutes, or tho known laws of'their 
alSsoointionS, the fiction is at onoe prouonneed to be monstrousy and 
is rejected. Art^ in short, ‘Aeafs with tho brood principles of 
human nature, not With idios^ncraoiesi and, although it requires 
an experience of life both c<xnprehens]ve and profound, to enable 
us to say with confidence, that ‘ this motive is unnatural,’ or 

* that passion is untrue,’ it requires no great experience to say 

* this character has not the air of reality; it may be cojiicd 

' from nature, but it docs not look so.’ Were Currer BclFs 
defence allowable, idl critici!^m must be silenced at once. An 
author has only to say that his characters are copied from nature, 
and tho discussion is closed. But though the portraits may 
be like the oddities frCm whom they are copied, they are faulty 
as works of art, if. they strike who never met with these 
oddities, as unnatural. The curious anomalies of life, which 
find their proper* niches in Southey’s ‘ Omniana, or Common- 
^ place Book,’ are not suitable to a novel. It is the same with 
incidents. ^ « t 

Again We say that ^Shirley’ cannot be received as a work 
of art. It is not a pictfirc; but a portfolio of random sketches 
for one or more pictures. The fluthoress nevCr seems distinctly 
to have mode^^up her mind a* to what she was to do; whetlier 
to describe the habits and manners of’Yorkshire and its social 
aspects in thedaya of King Lud, or to paint character, or to tell a 
love story. All are by turns attempted and abandoned; and the 
book consequemly'mbves slowly, and by starts—leaving behind 
it no distinct or satisfa^ry impression. Power is stamped on 
various parts of it; powes unmisMeablc, but often misapplied, 
Currer Bell has much yet^o learn,—and, especially, the discipline 
of her own tumultuous eqer^cs. She must leOrn also to sacrifice 
a little of her Yorkshire roughness to the demands of good taste: 
neither saturating her writings with such rudeness and ofiensive 
hanhness, nor suffering her style to wander into such vulgarities 
as would be inexcusable—even in a man. No good critic will 
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object to the homelineBS of natural diction, or to.tl£ racj davour 
of conversational idiom; but every one mualt object to suolx 
phrases as * Miss Mary, getHng up the steam in her tuni, now 
asked,* &c., or as * making liard-hnnded worsted spinners cash 
‘ up to the tune of four or five hundred per cent,,* or as * Malone 

* much chagrined at hearing him p^e up in most superior style;* 
all which phrases occur witW the space of about a dozen pages, 
and that not in dialogue, but in the authoress's own narrauve« 
And while touching on this minor, yet not trivial point, wc may 
also venture a word of quiet remonstrance against a most inappro^ 
priate obtrusion of French phrases. When Gerard Moore and 
his sister talk in French, which the authoress translates^ it surely 
is not allowable to leave scraps of French in the translation. 
A French word or two may be introduced now and then on 
account of some peculiar fitness, but Currer Bell’s use of the 
language is little better than that of the * fashionable’ novelists. 
To speak of a grandmother as une grandmhe^ and of treacle os 
melasse^ or of a young lady being angry as courrouch, gives an 
air of aficctation to the style strangely at vazianoe with the 
frankness of its general tone. 

We scarcely know what to say to the impertinence which 
has }>een allowed to mingle so largely with the manners, even of 
the favourite actors in this drama. Their frequent harshness and 
rudeness is something which startles on a first reading, and, on 
a second, is quite inexplicable. Is this correct as regards York¬ 
shire, or is the fault with the artist? In one place she speaks 
with indignant scorn of those who find fault with Yorkshire 
manners; and defies the ^most refined of cockneys to presume’ 
to do such a thing. ‘ Taken as thqy ought to be,* she assures 
us, ^ the majority of the lads and lasses of the West Riding are 

* gentlemen and Indies, every inch of them; and it is only against 
‘ the weak affectation and futile pomposity of a would-bo aris- 
^ tocrat that they even turn miTtinous.* This is veiy possible; 
but wc must in that cose strongly protest against Currer Bell’s 
portmits being understood to be resemblances; for they are, one 
and all, given to break oUt and misbehave themselves upon veiy 
small provocation. The manner and language of Shiriey towards 
her guardian ])asse3 all permission. Even the gentle, timid, 
shrinking Caroline enters the lists with the odious Mrs. Yorke, 
and the two ladies talk at each other, in a style which, to 
southern ears, sounds both marvqllous and alarming. But, to 
quit this tone of remonstrance,—-whoich after all h a compliment, 
for it shows how seriously we treat great t^ents of the writer, 
—let us cordially praise the real freshness, vividness, and fide¬ 
lity, with which most of the characters and scenes are depicted. 
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Tiiero 10 , per^a^ no single picture representing one broad aapect 
of nature whicn 'Can be bung beeide two or three in ’ Jane 
‘.Eyre;’ but the same piercing and loving eye, and the same 
Iwld and poetic imagery, are here exhibited. 

How happy, for example, k this: — 

* The evening was pitch dark: star and moon were quenched in 
gray rain-cloud^.—gray'they would have been ,by day; by ni|ht 
^ey looked sable. Malone was not a man given to close observation 

nature; her changes passed for the most part unnoticed by him; 
he could miles on the most varying April day, and never see 
the beant^iil dallying of earth and heaven,-—never mark when a 
simbeioi kissed the hill-tops, leaking them smile.char tn green Ught, 
Of tpAat a shower over themy hiding their crests with the low 
disheveUed tresses of a cloud* 

How pictorial, again, is her notion of the sea:— 

^ I long to bear the sound of the waves —ocean waves!—and to 
see them as I have imagined them in dreams, like tossing banks of 
green lights strewed with vanishing and reappearing wreaths of foamy 
whiter than Hives* 

But one may remark how little the placid smile, that rests 
on the grand calm face of nature in the fulness of life and 
abounding power, attracts the attention of the writer; and how 
much more readily the scenes of a dispiriting gloom, of stem, 
savage energy, or of wailing sadness, nvet her eye and solicit 
her pencil. The very force with which she depicts such scenes 
reveals her sympathies. 

‘ There is only one cloud in tbe sky; but it curtains it from pole 
to pole. The wind cannot rest: it hurries sobbing over hills of 
sullen outline, colourless with twilight and mist. Rain has beat all 
day on that church tower: it rises dark from the stony enclosure of 
its graveyard: the nettles, the long grass, and the tombs all drip 
with vet* 

It gives, one a dbill to read such a passage I Here is another 
hit of storm landscape, worthy of a Backhuysen:— 

* The thunder muttered distant peals; but the storm did not break 
till evening, after we had reached our inn; that inn being an isolated 
house at the foot of a range of mountaiu^ 1 stood at the window an 
hour, watching, the clouds come down over the mountmns. The 
hills Burned rolled in sullen mist, and when the rain fell in whitening 
^etSy suddenly they were blotted from the prospect; they were 

from the world.* 

The following interior is singulariy grapluc:^— 

* They had passed.a long wet day together without ennui; it was 
ndw on the edge of dark; but candles were not yet brought in. Both, 
as twilight deepened, grew meditative and silent. A western wind 
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roared high round the hall, driving wild clouds and stormj rain up 
from the far-remote ocean: all was tempest outside the antii^ue la^ 
tices, all deep peace within. Shirley sat at the window watching the 
rock in heaven, the mist on earth,—listening to certain notes of the 
gale that plained like restless spirits — notes which, had'ahe nOt 
been so young, gay, and healthy, would have swept h^ trembling 
nerves like some omen, some anticipatory dirge: in this, h^r prime 
existence and bloom of beauty, they but subdued vivacity to pensive- 
ness. Snatches of sweet ballads haunted her ear; now and then she 
sang a stanza: and her accents obeyed the fitful impulse of the wind; 
they swelled as its gusts rushed on, and died as they wandered away. 
Caroline, withdrawn to the farthest and darkest end of the room, her 
^figure just discernible by the ruby shine of the fiameless fircy was 
pacing to and fro, murmuring to herself fragments of wcU-remembered 
poetry.* 

Similar power is manifested in the delineation of character: 
her eye is quick, her hand certain. With a few brief vigo¬ 
rous touches the picture starts into distinctness. Old Helstone, 
the copper-faced little Cossack parson, straight as a ramrod, 
keen as a kite; Yorke, the hard, queer, clever, parson-hating, 
radical—Gentleman; the benevolent Hdl; the flattering, good, 
irresolute Mrs. Pryor; the patient, frugal, beneficent old maid, 
Miss Ainley; Hortense and Moore, and the Sympson family, 
— are all set with so much life before us, that we seem to see 
them moving through the rooms and across the moor. As a 
specimen of the nervous, compact writing which not unfre- 
qucntly occurs to relieve the questionable taste of the rest, taku 
the sentence describing the Sympsons:— 

^ Mr. Sympson proved to be a man of spotless respectability, worry¬ 
ing temper, pious principles, and worldly views. His lady was a 
very good woman, patient, kind, well-bred. She had been brought 
up on a narrow system of views—starved on a few prejudices; a 
mere handful of bitter herbs.* 

The two heroes of the book, however,—for there are two— 
arc not agreeable characters; nor ore they felicitously drawn. 
They have both something sordid in their minds, and repulsive 
in their demeanour. Lpuis Moore is talked about as if he were 
something greater than our ordinary humanity; but, when he 
shows himself, turns out to be a very small person indeed. 
Robert, more energetic, and more decisively standing out from 
the canvas, is disgraced by a sordid love of money, aa4 & shame¬ 
less setting aside of an affection for Caroline in favour of the 
nch heiress. He will be universally condemned: for all our better 
instincts rebel ngiunst him. The authoress will appeal in vain 
here to the truth of such sordidness—the truth of thus discard¬ 
ing a real passion in favour of an ambitious project. True it is: 
true of many men ; but not true of noble natures — not true of 
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&Q ideal of manhood. In a suboidinate character such a lapse 
from the elevation of moral rectitude, might have been par¬ 
doned; but in a hero—in the man for whom our sympathies 
and admiration are almost exclusively claimed—to imagine it 
possible, is a decided blunder in art—as well as an inconsistency 
in nature. A hero may be faulty, erring, imperfect; but he 
must not be sordid, mean, wanting in the statelier virtues of our 
kiniL Bochester was far more to be respected than this Itobert 
Moore 1 Nor is Louis Moore much better. On any generous 
view of life there is almost as much sordidness in his exaggerated 
nO^nt of Shirley’s wealth, and of the distance it creates be¬ 
tween his soul and hers, as there is in .Robert’s direct and 
positive greed of the money. That Louis, as a tutor, should 
be sensitive to any personal slight, should deeply feel that he 
was no ‘ match’ for the heiress, m'o can readily understand; but 
if he thought so meanly of her as to suppose that her wealth 
was any barrier to her affection, then he was unworthy of her. 

The heroines are more loveable. Shirley, if she did not occa¬ 
sionally use language one would rather not hear from the lips of a 
lady, and did not occasionally display something in her behaviour, 
which, with every allowance for Yorkshire plainness, does imply 
want of breeding, — Shirley, we say, would be irresistible. So 
buoyant, free, airy, and healthy in her nature, so fascinating in 
her manner, she is prettily enough described by her lover as 
a * Peri too mutinous for heaven, too innocent fcfr hell,’ But if 
Shirley is, on the whole, a happy creation, Caroline Helstonc, 
though sometimes remarkably sweet and engaging, is—if we may 
venture to say so—a failure. Currer Bell is exceedingly scorn¬ 
ful on the chapter of heroines drawn by men. The cleverest and 
acutest of our sex, she says, are often under the strangest illusions 
about women —we do not read them in their true light; we con¬ 
stantly misapprehend them, both for good and evil. Very possibly. 
But we suspect that female artists are by no means exempt from 
mistakes quite as egregious when th^ delineate their sex ; nay, 
we venture to say, that Mrs. Pryor and Caroline Helstone are 
as untrue to the universal laws of our common nature as if they 
had been drawn by the clumsy hand of a male: though we 
willingly admit that in both there are little touches which at 
once betray the- more exquisite workmanship of a woman’s 
Hghter pencil. 

Mrs. Pryor, in the capital event of her life—at least as far os 
fcgards this story—belies the most indisputable laws of our 
nature, in becoming an unnatural mother,—from some absurd 
prepossession that her child must be bad, wicked, and the cause 

an^sh to her, because it is pretty I The case is this. She 
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marries a very handsome man, who illtreats her; the fine gentle* 
man turns out a brute. A child is bom. This child, which um* 
versal experience forces us to exclaim must have been the darling 
consolation of its miserable mother; this child, over whom the 
mother would have wept scolding tears in secret, hugging it 
closer to her bosom to assure her fluttering heart, that in the 
midst of all her wretchedness, this joy reimuned, that in the midst 
of all the desolation of home, tAu exquisite comfort was not 
denied her:—yet this child, we are informed, she parts with, 
because it is pretty! ^ 1 feared your loveliness, deeming it the 
^ sign of perversity. They sent me your portrait, taken at 

* eight years old; that portrait confirmed my fears. Had it 

* shown me a sunburnt little rustic—a heavy, blunt-featured, 

* commonplace child — 1 should have hastened to claim you; 
' but there, under the silver paper, 1 saw blooming the delicacy 

* of an aristocratic flower: “little lady” was written on every 

* trait.In my experience I had not met with tmth, 

* modesty, good principle, as the concomitants of beauty. A 

* form so straight aiid fine, 1 argued, must conceal a mind warped 
^ and cruel!* Keally this is midsummer madness! Before the 
child had shown whether its beauty dAf conceal perversity, the 
mother shuts her heart against it! Currer Bell! if under your 
heart had ever stirred a child, if to your bosom a babe bad ever 
been pressed,—that mysterious part of your being, towards 
which all the rest of it was drawn, in which your whole soul 
was transported and absorbed,—never could you have imagined 
such a falsehood as that I It is indeed conceivable—under some 
peculiar circumstances, and with peculiar dispositions—that the 
loathing of the wife for the husband, might extend to the child, 
because it was the husband’s child; the horror and hate being 
so intense as to tuni back the natural current of maternal in- 
stincU; but to suppose that the mere beauty and ' aristocratic* 
air of an infant could so wrest out of its place a woman’s heart, 
— supposing her not irretrievably insane,—and for eighteen 
years keep a mother from her child, is to outrage all that we 
know of human nature. 

Not quite so glaring, and yet very glaring, is the wont of 
truth in Caroline. There are traits about. this character quite 
charming; and we doubt not she will be a favourite with the 
majority of readers. But any one examining * Shirley ’ as a work 
of art, must be struck with want of keeping in making the gentle, 
shy, not highly cultivated Caroline talk from time to time in 
the.strain of Currer Bell herself rather than in the strain of Hel- 
stone’s little niece. Wc could cite several examples: the most 
striking perhaps is that long soliloquy at pages 269—274. of the 
second volume, upon the condition of women,—in which Caroline 
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takea a leaf out ^ Mxae Martineau^ book. The whole paaaag^ 
though full both of thou^t and of eloquence} ia. almoat ludi- 
oroualj out of place. The apostrophes to the King of Israel, 
to the %thm of UToikshire, to the men of England, might 
have roimded ■%. pexiod in one of the authoress’s own perorations; 
but to introduce them into a soliloquy by Caroline Helstone 
k an ofience at. once against art and against nature. 

This, however, is but one point in the faulty treatment of the 
character.^ A ^ver error, — one implying greater forgetfulness 
of dramatic reaJity and probability, —is the conduct of Caroline 
in her love for Moore. The mystery kept up between the two 
fiMs is the trick of a vulgar novelist. Shirley must have set 
CaroHne’s mind at rest; must have said, ‘ Don’t be unhappy 
^ about Moore and me; I have no love for him—nor he for me.’ 
Instead of this, she is allowed to encourage the delusion which 
she cannot but perceive in Caroline’s mind; But what is more 
incredible still, Caroline—who believes that Moore loves Shirley 
and -will marry her—never once feels the sharp and terrible 
■ pang of jealousy I Now, unless we are to be put out of court 
as men, and consequently incompetent to apprehend the true 
nature of woman, we should say that this entire absence of 
je^ous feelings -on Caroline’s part, is an omission, which, con¬ 
scious or unconscious, we cannot reconcile with any thing we 
Imve ever seen, heard, or read of about the sex. That a girl 
like Caroline might be willing to resign-her claims, might be 
willing even to submit in silence to the torture of her disappoint¬ 
ment, is conceivable enough; and a fine theme might this have 
afforded for some profound psychological probings, laying open 
the terrible conflict of irrepressible instincts with more generous 
feelings,—the conflict of jealousy with reason. But Caroline 
Helstone merely bows her head in meekness, and loves and 
(^gs to Shirley all the more; never has even a moment’s rebel¬ 
lion a^nst her, and behaves like pattern young ladies in * good’ 


We have,been more than once disturbed by what looked like 
wilful departures from probability in this noveL We are by no 
means rigorous in expecting that the story is to move along the 
highway of every-day life. On the contrary, we are willing to 
allow the im^nation full sweep; but we demand, that into 
whatever region itearry us, it must he at least consistent: if 
we jure to travel into fairy land, it must be in a fairy equipage, 
not in a Hansom’s cab. Now there are many regions in * Shirley ’ 
■where we are glad enough to find ourselves; it is against the 
method by whidi we are transported to them that we protest. 
Thus in the second volume there is a really remarkable tirade 
<about Milton’s Eve: as an eloquent rhapsody we can scarcely 
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Admire it too mudi; bot. to be asked io belim ife was 
uttered in a quiet conyerBation between two jowog do- 
etroys half our pleasure. Zjet the reader judge itw hiaiaelfsi**^ 

‘ “ The gray church and grayer tombs look dlyine <5^^ 

eon gleam upon them. Nature ie^ow at her erenhig pray^ | Idle » 
kneeling before those red hills. I see her prostrate oU^th^groat 
steps of her altar, praying for a fair night for mariners at sea, fbr 
trarellers in deserts, for lambs on moors, and unfledged birds in 
woods. Caroline, 1 see her! and 1 will tell you what she is like;-r* 
she is like what Eve was when she and Adam stood alone on earth,** 

‘ “ And that is not Milton’s Eve, Shirley." 

‘ ** Milton’s Eve! Milton’s Eve! T repeat. No, by the pure 
Mother of God, she is not! Cary, we are alone; we may speak what 
we think. Milton was great; but was he good ? His Drain was 
right; how was his heart? He saw Heaven; he looked down on 
Hell. He saw Satan, and Sin his daughter, and Death their horrible 
offspring. Angels serried before him their battalions: the long lines 
of adamwtine shields flashed back on his blind eyeballs the unutter¬ 
able daylight of heaven. Devils gathered their legions in his sight, 
—their dim, discrowned, and tarnished armies passed rank and file 
before him. Milton tried, too, to see the first woman; but, Cary, he 
saw her not.” 

‘ “ You are hold to say so, Shirley.” 

* “ Not more bold tban faithful. It was his cook that he or 

it was Mrs. Gill, as I have seen her, making custards. In the heat of 
summer, in the cool dairy, with rose trees and nasturtiums about the 
latticed window, preparing a cold collation for the rector’s preserves 
and * dulcet creams,’—puzzled *what choice to choose for delicacy 
be9t,-—what order so contrived as not to mix tastes, not well-joined, 
inelegant; but bring taste after taste, upheld with kindliest chwge.’” 

‘ “ All very well too, Shirley.” 

* “ 1 would beg to remind him that the first men of the earth were 
Titans, and that Eve was their mother I From her sprang Saturn, 
Hyperion, Oceanus,—she bore Prometheus.” 

* “ Pagan that you are I —what does that signify?” 

‘ ** I say, there were giants on the earth in those days,-—giants that 
strove to scale heaven I The first woman’s breast that heaved with 
life on this worid nursed the daring which could contend with Omni¬ 
potence, ^the strength which could bear a thousand years of bond¬ 
age, — the vitality which could feed that vulture, Death, through 
uncounted ages,—the unexhausted life, and uncorrupted excellence, 
flist^s to Immortality, which, after millenariums of crimes, struggles, 
and woes, could conceive and bring forth a Messiah. The first 
woman was heaven-born,—vast was the heart whence gushed the 
well-spring of the blood of nations, and grand the undegenerate head 
where rested the Consort Crown of creation.” 

^ ** She coveted an apple, and was directed by a snake; but you 
have got such a hash of Scripture and mythology into your head, 
that there is no making any sense of you. You have not yet told me 
■ what you saw kneeling on those hills.” 
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• "Ibew, InoW8ee, aWonMto—-’Rtan! Her robe of Une idr spreads 
io the outskirts of the heath, where yonder flock is grazing; a reii 
white as an avalanche, sweeps from her head to her feet, and ara¬ 
besques of lightning flame on its borders. Under her breast I see 
her zone, pur^e like that horizon; through its blush shines the star 
of evening. Her steady eyes .1 f^not picture; they are clear—-they 
are deep as lakes—they are lifted and full of worship—they tremble 
with the softness of love and the lustre of prayer! Her forehead has 
the expanse of a cloud, and is paler than the early moon, risen long 
before da^k gathers; she reclines her bosom on the ridge of Stillbro' 
Moor; Aer mighty hands are joined beneath it, ' So kneeling, face 
to face she speaks with God I That Eve is Jehovah's daughter, os 
Adam was his son.” 

«« She is very vague and visionary! Come, Shirley, we ought to 
go into church.” 

‘ “ Caroline, I will not; I will stay out here with my mother, Eve, 

these days called Nature. I love her—undying, mighty being! 
Heaven may have faded from her brow, when she fell in Paradise; 
but all that is glorious on earth shines there still. She is taking me 
to her bosom, and showing me her heart. Hush, Caroline I you will 
see her and feel as 1 do, if we ore both silent.*’ ’ 

Then, again, there is Louis Moore writing long narrap 
tives in his note-book. What he writes is often striking; and 
had the authoress only thought of making him keep a journal, 
probability would have been sufficiently saved. But, instead 
of that, she obliges him to sit down in Shirley’s room, dmw 
out a note-book, and proceed to write very circumstantially, for 
our benefit, what every one feels he would never have written 
at alL And while writing he is so intensely conscious of being 
read, that he says, * I confess it—to this mute page I may con- 
* fees it—I have waited an hour in the court for the chance of 
^ seeing her. 1 have noticed (again, it is to this page only I would 
' malw the remark) that she will never permit any one but myself 
' to render her assistance !* It is | remarkable, too, that nothing 
whatever is gained by telling the story in this way. All that 
Louis Moore writes might have been better told by the authoress, 
without subterfuge. We may make the same remark as to 
Bobert Moore’s confession of his scene with Shirley. Its effect 
would be far truer. The attack on the Mill, too, instead of being 
described in the natural course of the narrative, is told us in 
snatches of dialogue between the two girls; who, in utter defi¬ 
ance of all vraisemblance^ sure calm spectators of that which they 
could not have seen. It is scarcely worth while to point out the 
sevend details in this scene, which betray a female and inexpe¬ 
rienced hand. Inddent is not theybrfe of Currer BelL If her 
i^yention were in any degree equal to her powers of execution, 
(with a little more judgment and practice,) she would stand 
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alone amoog noveliste; but in invention ebe. ii Qeiy^onlj an 
artisan, not an artist. 

As a proof of thk poverty of mvention we ntar again 
to the smgular awkwardness of making Moore conl^ to Yorke 
the interview he had had with Shirley, and the terms on 
he had offered to many her. The scene is unquestiona)^ veiy 
powerful; but it loses much of its power by the mode in whi^ 
it is presented. Had it been narrated in the due course of tj^B 
stoiy, as in any other writer’s hands }t would have been, k 
would have been, perhaps, the most striking scene in the brok. 
Such as it is, we give it, as another specimen of the peculiar 
character and ability displayed in it: 

* “ I looked at her, Yorke; 1 saw in her, youth, and a species of 
beauty. 1 saw power in her. Her wealth offered me the redemption 
of my honour and my standing. I owed her gratitude. She had 
aided me substantially and effectually by a loan of five thousand 
pounds. Could 1 remember these things ? Could { believe sho 
loved me ? Could I hear wisdom urge me to marry her, and yet dis¬ 
regard every dear advantage, disbelieve every flattering suggestion, 
disdain every well-weighed counsel, turn and leave her? Young, 
graceful, gracious,—my benefactress— to me^ enamoured of 
me, —1 used to say so to myself—dwell on the word—mouth it over 
and over again—swell over it with a pleasant, pompous complacency, 
with on admiration dedicated entirely to myself, and unimpaired even 
by esteem for her; indeed, 1 smiled in deep secrecy at her naivete 
and simplicity, in being the first to love, and to show it! That whip 
of yours seems to have a good heavy handle, Yorke; you can swing 
it about your head and knock me out of the saddle, if you choose. At 
this moment I should rather relish a lounderiug whack!" 

‘ “ Take patience, Robert, till the moon rises, and 1 can see you. 
Speak plain out,—did you love her, or not? I should like to know ; 
1 feel curious.” 

Sir, —Sir, I say,—she is very pretty in her own style, and 
very attractive. She has a look, at times, of a thing made out of fire 
and air, at which I stand and marvel; but without a thought of clasping 
and kissing it. 1 felt in her a powerful magnet to my interest and 
vanity; but I never felt os if Nature meant her to be my other and 
better self. When a question on that head rushed upon me I flung it 
off, saying, brutally, 1 should be rich with her, and ruined without 
her; vowing 1 would be practical, and not romantic.”' 

^ A very sensible resolve. What mischief came of it, Bob ?” 

‘ “ With this sensible resolve 1 walked up ta Fieldhead one night 
last August; it was the veiy eve of my departure for Birmingham, 
— for, you see, I wanted to secure Fortune's splendid prize; 1 had 
previously despatched a note, requesting a private interview. 1 
found her at home, and alone. 

* ** She received me without embarrassment, for she thought 1 
came on business. 1 was embarrassed enough, but determined. 
I hardly know how I got the operation over; but 1 went to work in 
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« hard, firm fhahiott,—frightful unongli, 1-dare say. ^ sternly offared 
myself—my fine person—with my debts, of course, as a setUemeot ! 

* “ It vexed me; it kindled ^ ire to ^d that she neither blushed, 
trembled, nor looked down. €&e responded:^* 1 doubt whether I 
have understood you, Mr. Moore^’ 

* ** And 1 had to go over whole proposal twice, and word it as 
plainly as A B C, l^fore she would fully take it in.—-And then what 
did she do? Instead of faltering a sweet *Yes,’ or maintaining a 
soft, confused, silence, which would have been as good, she started 
up/ walked^ twice fast through the room, ki the way that she only 
d^nnd no other woman, and ejaculated,—^ God bl^ mel’ 

'*^Y<mke, I stood on the hearth, backed by the mantelpiece; 
against it I leaned,, and prepared for any thing—every thing. 1 then 
knew my doom, and 1 knew myself. There was no misunderstanding 
her aspect and voice. She stopped and looked at me. ‘ God bless 
me!* she pitilessly repeated, in ^at shocked, indignant, yet saddened 
accent. * You,have made a strange proposal,—strange from you; 
and if you knew how strangely you wo^ed it, and looked it, you 
would 1» stA'tled at yourself. You spoke like a brigand who de¬ 
manded my purse,—rather than like a Ipver who asked my heart !’^ 

* ** A queer sentence, was it not, Yorke ? And 1 knew as she 
uttered it, it was* as true as queer. Her words were a mirror, in 
which. I saw myself. I looked at her, dumb and wolfish; she at 
once enraged and ashamed me. She then said, * G4rard Moore, 
you know you don’t love Shirley Keeldar!’—I might have broken 
out into frise swearing,—vowed that 1 did love her; But I could 
not lie in her pure face,— 1 could not perjure myself in her truth¬ 
ful presence. Besides, such hollow oaths would have been vain as 
void; she would no more have believed me than she would have 
believed the ghost of Judas, had he broken from the night and stood 
before her! Her female heart bad finer perceptions than to be 
cheated into mistaking my half-coarse, half-cold admiration, for true 
throbbing manly love. 

‘ “ What next happened ? You will say, Mr. Yorke. Why, she sat 
down in the window-seat—and cried 1 She cried passionately; her 
eyes not only rained, but lightened. They flashed—open, large, 
wk, haughty—upon me; they said, * You have pained me,—you 
have outraged me,—you have deceived me.* 

* “ She ^ded words soon to looks. ‘ I did respect, I did admire, 
I did like you,* ^ she said; * yes, aa much as if you were my brother; 
and you—you want to make a speculation of me. You would im¬ 
molate me to timt pdill—your Moloch !* 

‘ 1 had the common sense to abstain from any word of excuse— 
uiy attempt at pallia%on^ 1 stood to be scorned. Sold to the Devil 
for the time being, 1 was certrinly infatuated: For when 1 did speak, 
what do you think I said ? * Whatever my own feelings were, 1 was 
persuader you loved me, Miss Keeldar,’ Beautiful!—was it not? 
She sat quite confounded. 

* la it Robert Moore that speaks ?* 1 heard her mutter, ‘ Is it a 
man—or something lower?’ ‘ Do.you mean,' she asked aloud, *do 
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■you mean, you thought 1 lovad you^ we lore those ire wish to 
mucrjV ■ 

mymeemo^, ABdleaid^w^^ 

^ You ooocsired aa idesj'then, obnoxious to a women'* feelingly* 
was her answer-; * yon hare announced it in a fashion reroltu^ to a 
woman’s soul I You iaidBaate^ tint idl the frank kindness 1 hare 
shown you has been a <66mplicated, a bold, and an immodest me- 
nosurre to . ensnare a husband! You imply, that at last you come here 
out of pity, to offer me your hand, because 1 hare courted you! Let 
me say this;~Your sight is jaundiced,—you hare seen wrong. 
Your mind is warped, — yon hare judged wrong. Your tongue 
trays you,—you now speak wrong. I nerer lored you. Be at rest 
there. My heart is as pure of passion for you, as yours is barren of 
affection for me.’ 1 hope I was answered, Yorke? 

*“* 1 seem to be a blind, besotted sort of person,* was my remark. 

Loved you !’ she cried. * Why, I hare been as frank with you 
as a sister,-'-never shunned you—never feared you. You cannot,’ 
she affirmed, triumphantly, ‘ you cannot make me tremble with your 
coming, nor accelerate my pulse by your influence.’ * . 

I alleged, that often when ^e spoke to me she blushed, and 
that the sound of my name moved her. * Not for your sake,’ she de¬ 
clared, briefly. I urged explanation, but could get none. 

tttt '\yijeji X sat beside you at the school-feast, did you. think I 
loved you then ? When 1 stopped you in Maythorn Lane, did you 
think I loved you then ? When I called on you in the counting- 
house—when I walked with you on the pavement—did you think 1 
loved you then ?’ So she questioned me; and 1 said, 1 did. By the 
Lord! Yorke, she rose—she grew tall—she Expanded and refined 
almost to flame,—there was a trembling cold through her, as in 
live coal, when its vivid vermilion is hottest. 

That is to say, that you have the worst opinion of me, —that 
you deny me the possession of all 1 value most. That is to say, that 
1 am a traitor to all my sisters,—that 1 have acted as no woman can 
act, without degrading herself and her sex,—that 1 have sought 
where the incorrupt of my kind naturally scorn and abhor to seek.’ 
She and I were silent for many minute. ‘Lucifei; Star of the 
Morning!’ she went on, * thou art fallen! You—once high in my 
esteem—are hurled.down: you—once intimate in my friendship— 
are cast out. Go!* 

1 went not. I had heard her voice tremble—seen her Bp 
quiver. I knew another storm of tears would fall^ and then I b^ 
lieved some calm and some sunshine must eo^e, and 1 would wait 
for it. 

* “ As fast, but more quietly than before, tfe warm rain streamed 
down. There was another sound in her weeping—ra softer, more re¬ 
gretful sound. While I watched, her eyes lifted to me a gaze more 
reproachful than haughty—rmore mournful than incensed.. 

Oh, Moore!’ said she, was worse than Et tu, Brute!’ I 
relieved myself by what should have been a sigh,—^but it became a 
groan. A sense of Cain-like desolation made my breast ache. * There 
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lualweB error in what 1 have done,’ I said; 'and it has won me 
hitter wages—which I will go and spend far from her who gave them,* 

11(^ nfy hst. All the time I conld not have borne to depart 
so; and Z believed she would not let me. ‘Nor would she, but for the 
mortal pang 1 had given her pride. That choked her compassion, and 
kept her silent. 1 was obliged to turn back of my own accord, when 
I reached the door—to approach her, and to say,' Forgive me.’ 

""1 CQul^ if there was not myself to forgive, too,’ was her reply; 
* for to idiidejsd a sagacious man so far, I must have done wrong.’ 1 
broke out suddenly with some declamation I do not remember; 1 
know that it was sincere, and that my wish and aim were to absolve 
her to herself; in fact, in her case, seu-accusation was a chimera. 

*** At last she extended her hand. For the first time I wished to 
take her in my arms and kiss her. 1 did kiss her hand many times. 
‘ Some day we shall be friends again,’ she said, 'when you have 
had time to read my actions and motives in a true light, and not so 
horribly to misinterpret them. Time may give you the right key to 
all; then, perhaps, you will comprehend me, and then we shall be 
reconciled.’ * 

Farewell! drops rolled slow down her cheeks,—she wiped them 
away. ‘I am sorry for what has happened—deeply sorry,’ — she 
sobbed. So was I, God knows! And thus were we severed.” ’ 

Did space^rmit, we would gladly quote the avarpmpitns of 
Mother and Daughter,— in its simple, humble, thrilling natunil- 
ziess one of the moat touching and feminine scenes in our litera¬ 
ture ; or that wild, imaginative, and original picture o*f the 
Mermaid, which shbws the writer to have the true poetic power 
—the power, namely, of creating new life out of old materials. 
Surely at the present day one would think there was nothing 
more to be said about mermaids; yet we venture to say that 
mermaids never were so beautiful, so ghastly, so living, as in 
tlus description — which, after all, we must squeeze in: — 

' “ I suppose you expect to see mermaids, Shirley ?” said Caroline. 

' One^ certainly, at all events. 1 am to be walking by myself on 
deck, rather late of an August evening, watching and being watched 
by a full harvest moon. Something is to rise white on the surface 
of the sea, over which that moon mounts silent, and hangs glorious. 
The object glitters for an instant, and sinks. It rises again. I think 
I hear it cry, with an articulate voice. 1 call you up from the cabin, 
—I show you an image, fair and smooth as alabaster, emerging from 
the dim wave. We both see the long hair—the lifted and foam- 
white arm—the oval mirror, brilliant os a star. It glides nearer; a 
human face is plainly visible—a face in the style of yours—whose 
straight, pure (excuse the word, it is appropriate,) lineaments paleness 
does not disdgure. It looks at us, but not with your eyes: I see a 
preternatural lure in the wily glance. It beckons. Were we men 
we should spring at the sign, and the cold billows would be dared for 
the sake of the colder enchantress; but being women we stand safe— 
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though not dre&dleia. She comprehends our unmoved ^ze: she feels 
herself powerless; anger crosses her front. She cannot charm, hut 
she will appal us I She rises high, and glides all revealed on the 
dark wave ridge. Temptress—terror! monstrous likeness of our¬ 
selves I Are you not gladj Caroline, when at last, with a wild shriek, 
she dives? 

Our closing word shall be one of exhortation. Schiller, 
writing to Goethe about Madame de Stael's * Corinne/ sajB, 

* This person wants every thing that is graceful in a woman ; 

* and, nevertheless, the faults of her book are altogether womanly 

* faults. She steps out of her sex — without elevating herself 
‘ above it.’* This brief and pregnant criticism is quite as ap¬ 
plicable to Currer Bell: For she, too, has genius enough to 
create a great name for herself; and if we seem to have 
insisted too gravely on her faults, it is only because we are onr- 
selves sufficiently her admirers to be most desirous to see her 
remove these blemishes from her writings, and take the rank 
within her reach. She has extraordinary power—but let her 
remember that ‘ on tombe du cotS ou Von penckeV 


Art. VI.— Negociations de la France dans le Levant; 6u Corre- 
spondance^ M^moireSy et Actes Diplomatiques des Amhassadeurs 
de France d Constaniinopley et des Ambassadeurs, Fnvoyes, ou 
Residents h divers titres a Venise, Ragusey Romey MaltSy st 
Jerusalem ; en Turquie, Persey Georgicy Crimky Syricy Egyptey 
etc, et dans les etats de TuniSy dAlgery et de Maroc, Puhlies 
pour la premiere fois. Par S. Charriere. Tome L (1515 
—1547). Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1848. 

^iiREE centuries ago, the first vow of Christian statesmen 
^ was the expulsion of the Turks from the city of Constan¬ 
tine, and the deliverance of Europe from the scourge and terror 
of the infidel. In the present age, the absorbing desire of the 
same cabinets is to maintain the misbelievers in their settlements; 
and to postpone, by all known expedients of diplomacy And 
menace, the hour at which the Crescent must again ^vis 'place 
to the Cross. The causes and progress of this curio^ revolution 
of sentiment we now purpose to trace; and to ascertmn, if 
possible, by what sequence of events, and changes of opinion 

* * Es fehlt dieser Person an jeder schonen Weiblichkeit, dogegen 
sind die Fehler des Bucks volkommen weibliohe Fehler. Sie tritt 
aus ihrem Geschlechtohne sich doruber zu erhebeu*^Brirfuecksel, 
iv. p. 243. 
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eatiA <3onditk>nB of public bare at length been accredited' 

aoKmgua- 

It will naturallj be preeikmed'iibat the clouds now actually 
gathering on the Eastern heavens have euggested both our dia- 
qnisition and its moral; nor, indeed, should we, without reason- 
aide warrant for such an introduction of the subject. But we feel 
it would be here perilous to prophesy the dissolution of a State 
which haS' now been, for five generations, in its nominal agony. 
We believe we might venture to assert that no Christian writer 
has treated of Ottoman history, who did not seek in the sinking 
fortunes or impending fall of the Empire the point and com¬ 
mendation of his tale. Enolles thankfully recounted the signs 
of its decline two hundred and fifty years ago. Gantemir dis¬ 
coursed of ‘ the Growth and Decay of the Ottoman Empire,’ while 
even Poland was still a powerful kingdom. As the eighteenth 
century wore on, such reflections became both more justiflable 
and more frequent; and, as the artificial existence of Turkey 
was hardly yet anticipated, the close of its natural term seemed 
within the limits of easy calculation. Even the end of the great 
war, which left so many crumbling monarchies repaired and 
strengthened, brought no similar relief to the House of 0th- 
man. Excluded, on the contrary, from the arrangements of the 
great European settlement, Turkey remained exposed to worse 
p^8 than any which had yet beset her. In the great peace of 
Europe there was no peace for Constantinople. Thirty years 
since, the historian of the Middle Ages expected, * with an 

* assurance that none can deem extravagant, the approaching sub- 

* version of the Ottoman power;’ and the progressive current of 

events has certainly in no degree changed, since this conviction 
was avowed. Yet, though the only symptom of imminent dis¬ 
solution that then seemed wanting has now appeared, and 
though territorial dismemberment has partially supervened upon 
internal disorganisation, the imperial fabric still stands—the 
Turkish Crescent still glitters on the Bosphorus—and still ‘ the 
^ tottering arch of conquest spans the ample regions from Bagdad 
‘ to Belgrade/ ' 

Without repeating, therefore^ the ominous note of prophecy, 
we riiall direct our remarks to the historical elucidation of the 
questions involved in it. Our wish is to illustrate the origin and 
establishment of the Ottoman Empire, as one of the substantive 
Powers of Europe; to exhibit the causes which conduced to 
its political recognition; to trace the subsequent action of so 
anomalous a State upon the aflairs of Christendom; to mark the 
fluctuations of fortune by which its' external relations were 
determined; and to distinguish the stages of estimation and 
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influence through which it auGoeesively passed, untU the dreaded 
Empire of the Ottomans dwindled yirtually, though witil do-, 
minions not niaterially diminished, into the position of a 
teeted iS^afe,^Bub^ting, apparently, by the interested patron^ 
of those very Powers which had been so scared and scandalised 
at its growth. If our inquiry should include fswer exemplifioi^ 
tions than might be expect^ of the civil institutions of thin 
extraordinary nadon, the omission must be attributed to the 
extent of the more immediate subject, and the imperative re^ 
strictions of space. A sagacious moralist once said of an his¬ 
torian of the Turks, that he was unhappy only in the choice 
of his matter. If the course of our proposed exposition were 
but a little less narrow, we should not distrust our ability to 
cancel this invidious qualification; for there are, in reaUty, no 
knoWn a-nTialH more striking in their details, and often more 
purely romantic than those of thC' House of Othman. Even 
as it is, we hope for some success; for, though of all kinds 
of history political history possesses the fewest superficial at¬ 
tractions, yet such to|ncs as the naturalisation of a Mahometan 
Bovei^ignty among the States of Christendom-—the varying 
phases of religious zeal—rthe conflict of traditional duties and 
practical policy—and the rise and growth of such azt^leoiti^ aa 
the power of the Czars ^should command their share ofint^rett 
and attention. ^ 

It may reasonably be thought remarkable that the establidi^ 
ment of an^infidel Power at the gates of Europe should not, in 
those ages of faith, have provok^ a prompt and effective com¬ 
bination of the whole Christian world for the expulsion of the 
intruder. In explanation, however, of this apathy or impotence, 
there are several considerations to be mentioned. In the first 
place, the phenomenon coincided singularly, in point of time, with 
the definite abandonment of the system of Eastern crusades. The 
seventh and last of these enterprises had resulted in scandal and 
defeat; and had disclosed the growing reluctance of States and 
people to contribute towards expeditions which neither promoted 
the objects nor conduced to the credit of those engaged in them. 
The final and total loss of the Holy Land in 1291, preceded but 
by eight years the enthronement of the first Othman; so that 
the origin of the Turkish State was almost exactly epniempora- 
neouB with the withdrawal of Christian' arms from the scene of 
its growth. That the extinction, too, of the crusading principle 
was then complete, may be infen^from the violent suppression, 
only ten years later, of that military order which had been mainly 
instrumental in checking the march of the misbelievers. The 
commencement of the Ol;toman dynasty is placed in the year 
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1299; and, in the year 1309, the Knights Templars, except as 
oaptives or pensioners, had owed to exist. Nor was the rise of 
the Turkish power an event Calculated, at its first announcement} 
to create any extraordinary consternation. As regards Asia 
Minor, the entire peninsula, with the exception of its western 
se^v-board, had long been in the possession of kindred tribes; and 
the mere substitution of Ottomans for Seljukians could hardly 
be thought to menace the interests of Europe. Even the 
actual passage of the Strait?, which was the first critical point 
of Turkish progress, presented no unparalleled phenomenon; for 
A Moorish kin^om still fiourished on the Gti^alquivir; and a 
Tartar horde had just established its sovereignty over the dis¬ 
membered duchies of Eussia. It is certainly true that the exi- 
|(encieB of Mogul invasions, and tbu remnants of crusading zeal, 
did-originally suggest the concert of nations, which became after¬ 
wards systematised by the standing requirements of a political 
equilibrium; and, perhaps, the dread of Ottoman aggression pro¬ 
duced the first faint foreshadowings of those State-combinations 
which characterise the modem history of Europe. But it was 
not so at the outset. Adrianople had been ma^e a Mahometan 
capital, and the metropolis of the Eastern Csesars hod become a 
mer^^clctve in Turkish territory, before the aid of, European 
princes was solicited against the new invaders and solicited in 
vninj and when at length the Christian allies and the infidel 
forces joined battle in the field of Nicopolis, the Ottoman power 
fiod been impregnably strengthened by the impunity and suc¬ 
cesses of a century. 

As any particular narrative of these events would carry us 
beyond our limits aud our design, we can only venture on a 
few brief remarks in elucidation of the subject directly before 
us, and in aid of the general interest of our disquisition. To¬ 
wards the close of the thirteenth century, — that is to say, at 
the very moment when the election of Swiss knight to the 
Germanic throne was laying the foundations q£ the imperial 
House of Austria} events of equal singularity were preparing 
the««eat of the rival Csesars for the progeny of a Turkish free¬ 
booter. The Asiatic continent, from its central highlands to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, had been utterly convulsed by the 
tremendous irruptions of Zingis Khan; and, in the course of the 
subsequent commotions, a Turcoman chief named Ortogrul, from 
the banks of the Oxus, found' himself wandering in the hills of 
Anatolia at the head of four hundred families. A service, which 
lie accidentally rendered to a native prince, was acknowledged 
by a grant of land; and the estate was soon expanded into a re- 
territory, by the talents which had origbally acquired 
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it. The inhentance 6t Ortognil devolved, in upon 1^ 

Bon Osman or Othman, who, at the death, ten jeora Mer, of his 
patron, the Sultan of loonium, no longer hesitated to proolcdth 
his independent sovereignty. Such was the origin of tho House 
of Othmnn. The name itself, which is a vernaculiur epithet of 
the royal vulture, and signifies a * bone-breaker,’ has been re^ 
cognised by the Turks as not disagreeably symbolical of thO 
national c^racter and mission; and so completely do they 
identify their State with the race of its founder, that they have 
foregone all other denominations for the dignity, style, and titlo 
of the Ottoman Porte. 

The new dynasty enjoyed the signal though accidental ad** 
vantages of long reigns and worthy representatives; while 
its opportunities of aggrandisement were so peculiar tliat far 
weaker hands might have turned them to account. On one 
side of them lay the Roman empire, shrunk to the dimen¬ 
sions of Constantinople and its environs; on the other the 
fragmentary or effete principalities of the Seljukian Turks, 
who had been quartered for two centuries on these spoils 
of the Eastern Ctesars, and whose power had been recently 
shattered by the shock of fhe Mogul invasion. The House of 
Othmnn struck right and left. Before the sixty years of its 
two first chiefs had terminated, the north-western portioQS of 
Asia Minor had been effectually subdued, and a capitd had been 
found at Prusa for the new dominion. Already the passage of 
the Hellespont had become an ordinary incident of their expedi¬ 
tions, and by the middle of the fourteenth century, the European 
shore of the Straits was studded with Turkish garrisons. Start¬ 
ing from the ground thus gmned, Amurath, first of his name 
and third of his race, added the whole province of Thrace to his 
territories, erected a second metropolis at Adrianople, and ad¬ 
vanced the Ottoman frontiers to the Balkan. Our sketch runs 
rapidly to a close. A few years more, and we find these Turks 
of the third generation, at the very limits of their present em¬ 
pire ; and on the very scenes of 'their present fortunes. By 
1390, they had occupied Widdin, and before five years more had 
elapsed, the Moslem and Christian hosts were delivering, as we 
have said, the first of their countless battles on the banks of 
the Danube. 

During these transactions, although the relative positions of 
Turkey and Christendom were wholly and alarmingly changed, 
and though the attitude of the new invaders on the borders of 
Germany did really pot’tend more serious results than the tran¬ 
sient devastations of Tartar inroads, yet* the deportment of the 
European Powers appears to have undergone no corresponding 
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a^ratioxik The battle of Nicopolis had Indeed been fotight; but 
crusade whi^ this encounter commenced and terminated, 
ongpnated rather in the influence pf family connexbns tht^ in 
any impnlBe of pc^lticid forbeight or religiouB zeal. The King of 
Hungaty,' whose realm was menaced by the arms of Bajazet I., 
Was son of. one German emperor, brother to another, and destined 
to be l^peror himself;, and he possessed therefore the obvious 
napans of attracting to his etandara the capricious chivalry of the 
West. But there was no effective combination of forces, nor 
any permanent sense of the danger which required it. The 
progress of the Ottoman arms exercised little perceptible influ- 
■wee on the councils of Europe, nor did the impfending fate of 
an imperial and Chnstian city provoke any serviceable sym¬ 
pathy. After the Thracian and Bulgarian conquests, to which 
we have alluded, Constantinople, for the first4ime in its exist¬ 
ence, was completely environed by enemies; and it became clear 
to the Greek emperors, that the invaders with whom they had 
now to deal, were of a very different mould from the swarming 
hordes, which had so often swept post them and retired. Yet, 
though four emperors in succession visited Western Europe 
in search of aid, and though one of them brought his petition 
even to the king of this island, and Kentish yeomen saw a 
Greek Csesar entertained in St. Austin’s monastery, and received 
on Bla>ckheath by a Lancastrian sovereign, there was no sub- 
stafltial aid forthcoming. This failure wasAoubtless principally 
ascribable to the disrepute into which criisading expeditions had 
fallen, and to the occupation with which both the French and 
English monarchs were then provided in their own kingdoms. 
There are, however, other circumstances which, for the full 
comprehension of the ctate of opinion at this period, it will be 
necessary to recollect. 

Though th^«. Greek emperors were not only Christian sove¬ 
reigns, but even coheirs of the political supremacy of Christ- 
endoihi yet this very rivalry had combined with their geogra- 
^ical isolation and foreign tongue to estrange them from the 
Powers of Europe. As early as the reign of Heraclius, the in¬ 
tercourse between the East and West began visibly to slackhn, 
and the great religious schism of the eleventh century com¬ 
pleted the disruption. After this time, Constantinople was 
scarcely regarded, either spiritually or politically, as entering 
into the community of European States. Even the contact 
induced by the Crusades rather increased than diminished the 
alienation. On more than one occasion, Greek emperors were 
leagued with the Saracens against the soldiers of the Cross; and 
die Imperial city itself, after triumphantly sustaining so many 
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sieves, was captured and sacked for the first time by Chridtiane 
and Franks. It may be imn^ned, perhaps, that the differences 
l)etween the Greek and Latin churches could not much aSeot 
the dispositions of Norman barons; but it must be’^^meQibered, 
that in these romantic expeditions the moderator and exponent 
of European opinion was no other than the Roman Poptiff^ 
without whose co-operation it would have been scarcely .possible 
to organise an effectual crusade. The application, therefor^ 
of the Eastern emperors to the Powers of Europe, took the 
form of conciliatory overtures to the Romish See,; and, ex¬ 
cepting in the case of t{ic Emperor Manuel, the negotiations of 
the imperial visitors were confined to the limits of the Papal 
Court. Neither could the Greek State bo exactly represented 
to European sympathies as a Christian city brought finally to 
bay, and desperately battling against the overwhelming forces 
of the infidel. The terms on which Turks and Greeks had for 
some time been living, precluded any such description of their 
mutual relationship. The presumptive antagonism of the two 
States had bcen^ long openly compromised by concessions, by 
tributes, and, what was worse, by the ordinary passages of amity 
and good-will, Ottoman princes were educated at the Christian 
court, and Christian princes honourably lodged in the camp of 
the Ottomans; a mosque was tolei'ated in Constantinople; and 
a daughter of John Cantacuzcnc was given in marriage toi the 
second of the Turkish sovereigns. 'I'hat these arrangepients 
were not wholly voluntary on the side of the weaker party we 
may safely believe; but it will still be evident how materially 
such a combination of circumstances must have operated to the 
disadvantage of the Emperors, in their appeal to the empathy 
of Christian Europe. 

Meantime the Turkish power had been growing with a cer¬ 
tainty and steadiness unexampled in the history 4i an Oriental 
people. Two or three of the causes which principally conduced 
to this remarkable result, it may be right here to specify. - The 
passage of the Ottomans into Europe might have been long 
retarded by the simple expedient of guai*ding the Straits. . 
While the power of the Greek Empire consisted almost solely 
in the relics of its fleet, still respectably appointed, and furnished 
with the most formidable appliances of naval warfare known to 
the sige, the Turks were totally destitute both of ships and 
of the science which concerned them. A few galleys might 
have sufficiently protected the channel against all the forces of 
Orchan and Amurath; and yet not only were the Ottomans 
permitted to pass undisturbed, with such means as they could 
extemporise, but even the intelligence of their having secured 
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b lodgement, and fortified themselves on the European side pro¬ 
duced nothing but careless scoffs in the Imperial court. The 
next point requiiing notice is, that the conquests of the Turks 
were mainly efected by the agency of European troops. The Ot¬ 
tomans will be found to have conquered the Byzantine provinces 
as we conquered India,—by enlisting and disciplining the natives 
of the country. Only 400 families hod originally obeyed tho 
vwce of Ortogrul; and it is clear, therefore, that the subjects of his 
successors must have been swelled in numbers by accessions from 
other tribes: in fact, the progress of the Ottomans was merely 
the onward fiow of the population of Asia Minor. Even this, 
Iiowcver, would have been deficient in impulsive force, but for 
the singular institution which we arc now to mention. 

The Janizaries were originally formed and recruited from the 
impressed children of Christian captives; afterwards from those 
of any Christian subjects of the Porte, and at length from the 
sons of the soldiers themselves; so that a pure military caste, 
with habits and interests totally distinct from the rest of the 
people, was gradually established in the very heart of the 
nation. Tho number of the Janizaries in tho middle of the 
fourteenth century was only one thousand; but this muster- 
roll was repeatedly multiplied by successive Emperors, till at 
leng^, under the Great Solyman, it reached to twenty thou¬ 
sand, and in the German wavs, under Mahomed lY., to double 
that strength. It is not a little singular that a body so con¬ 
stituted should have been not only the main instrument of 
Turkish aggrandisement, but should have been so inveterately 
identified with Ottoman traditions, as at all times to have 
formed the chief obstacle to any social or constitutional re¬ 
forms. Nor should it be overlooked, that the creation and 
maintenance of this standing army, isokted from all popular 
sympathies by descent and cliaracter, contributed most power¬ 
fully to consolidate the authority of the new dynasty, and to 
furnish the Tur]^ish sovereigns with tliose permanent resources, 
in virtue of which they escaped the ordinary vicissitudes of 
Oriental dynasties; and encountered the tumultuous levies of 
Hungary and Germany with all the advantages of despotic 
power. The pretensions of the House of Othman kept pace 
with its achievements. Originally its chief had been content 
■with the title of Emir; but Bajnzct I., by means to which we 
shall immediately refer, procured for himself^ towards the end of 
the century, the more dignified denomination of Sultan. Al¬ 
ready, in justification of his new assumptions, had he invested 
Con^ntinoplc, when events occurred by which the very course 
of Fate itself appeared to be threatened with a change, Wc can 
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do no more than specify in a few words the occurrences which 
abruptly subverted the whole superstructure of Turkish power; 
Avhich scattered all its acquisitions to the winds, and which 
render its ultimate restoration one of the most extraordinary 
incidents in the records of history. 

In the height of his power and presumption, Bajazet was 
conquered and carried into captivity by Timour. By this defeat 
the inheritance of his house l^came to all appearance entirely 
dissolved. Its Asiatic possessions, though contemptuously 
abandoned by the conqueror, were seized upon by the Sel- 
jukian Turks; who regained the positions from which they had 
been dislodged; while in Europe the opportunity was turned to 
similar account by the reviving spirit of the Greeks, To 
complete the ruin, civil war between the sons of Bajazet pre¬ 
sently ensued; and the heirs of the Ottoman House, instead of 
repairing their fortunes by concord and patience, were fighting 
desperately among themselves, for a heritage which hardly 
existed save in name. The perfect restoration of a State, dis¬ 
membered and dismantled, at such a stage of its existence, by 
so destructive and shattering a shock, may be described as with¬ 
out parallel in history—and yet within ten years it was com¬ 
pletely effected. Mahomet, the most sagacious of the sous of 
Bajazet, waited his time; and at length, by the extinction of 
other claims, succeeded in recovering both the Asiatic and 
European conquests of his family, and in reuniting the thrones 
of Adrianople and Prusa, A peaceful and prudent reign of eight 
years enabled him to consolid{U:e his dominion anew; and when 
in 1421, Amurath II. succeeded to the crown of his father, the 
Ottoman Power was as vigorous, as sound, and as aggressive as 
if the battle of Angora had never been fought. 

We are now arrived at a period when the destinies of the Otto¬ 
man House were to be finally determined. Up to this time the 
progress and renown of the Turkish arms had stimulated Europe 
to nothing but a few insincere leagues and a single precipitate 
crusade; nor can we be wrong in presuming tliat the recent tem¬ 
porary suspension and apparent annihilation of the Ottoman 
Power must have operated materially in still further indit{>osmg 
European statesmen to exertion or alarm. But the capture of 
Constantinople by Mahomet IL, in 1453, changed the whole 
aspect of affairs. It has been usual to describe ^is memorable 
event as one of those which mark a new epoch; and as serving 
to introduce that period of history which we now emphatically 
term Modern. Undoubtedly, the definite and final extinction of 
the Roman Empire and the diffusion of Greek literature were 
incidents of no ordinary note; but by far the most important 
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oonsequences of Mahomet’s success were those which affected 
the Ottomaus themselves. As regards Europe, it cannot be 
that the destruction of the Lower Empire left any pMceptible 
void in the community of States. As no system of mutual 
relationship had yet been established among Christian Powers, 
no special disturbance, such-ife'would in the present day toUow 
on the extinction of a particular member, could then be exj^cteQ 
to ensue; and, even in the partial and transient examples of con* 
cert which had occasionally occurred, Constantinople 
been without appreciable influence or consideration. Since, there¬ 
fore, no European functions had been discharged by the Lower 
Empire, no positive loss could be felt from its destruction; nor 
was the capture of Constantinople of much greater significance, 
in this respect, than the capture of Delhi. But, as affecting the 
rising power of the Ottomans, the event was of most niatenal 
importance. It created, as it were, a vacancy in the bst of 
recognised monarchies, and delivered over to a State, which 
already wanted little but a seat of central power, one of the 
oldest and moat famous capitals of Europe. It gave to the 
House of Othman, in a single day, exactly the status which 
it needed*;^ and which years of successful invasions and forays 
would have failed to secure. It precluded all future antago¬ 
nism between Adrianople and Prusa; and established a per¬ 
manent cohesion between the European and Asiatic dominions 
of the Turkish crown. More than this—it conveyed to the 
Sultans and their successors certain traditional pretensions, of 
whi6h* they soon discovered the value. The empire of the 
East, aocordkg to their assertions, had neither been_terminated 
nor dissolved, but had merely passed, like other kingdoi^ of 
the earth, to stronger and more deserving possessors. ^ 
churned to represent the majesty of Constantine, and to inherit 
his dominion. Prom such presumptions it was easy to derive 
warrants, if warrants were needed, for war agmnst the Vene¬ 
tians, whose possessions in the Arclupdago and the Levant 
were but spoils ravished from the declining strength of Con¬ 
stantinople ; or against the Gfermons, whose rival pretensions 
to imperial supremacy were easily impugned. To the other 
titles of tile Ottoman sovereigns was now addedj accordingly, 
that of Keesar of Bourn; and they were"^ finished, indepen¬ 
dently of the standing dictates of their religion, with pretexts 
of some plauribility for carrying their aggressive aims ootoss the 
Adriatic. ’ ". 

We 4hbuld probably not be justified ia attributing to any 
aoemate perception of these risks, the anxiel^ and terror which 
are de^fii&ed as pervading the courts of Christendom at the 




final intelligence of this catastrophe. There was serions agita¬ 
tion in Borne, considerable. alarm on the^ Daaaba, and great 
scandal every where. A Christian capital of andent name and 
famous memory hod been sacked by an unbelieving race, whose 
name for generations past had , b^n the horror of Europe. 
Yet, abruptly as the blow was at last felt to descend, it had long 
been visibly suspended; and, although no human power could 
have permanently protected the Greek Csesars in their capital, 
while the Turks were established m unquestioned sovereignty 
between the Danube and the Euphrates, the actual circum¬ 
stances of the siege were, nevertheless, such as to cast heavy 
imputation and responsibility upon the Powers of Europe. The 
Imperial city had been allowed to sustain the full shock of the 
Ottoman forces, with a weak and inadequate garrison of eight 


thousand men, three-fourths of whom were supplied from the 
population within the walls; so that the chivalry of Christendom 
waa represented, at this critical period, by two thousand aux¬ 
iliaries ! Yet, that there was both room and opportunity for ef¬ 
fectual succour, was evident, not only from the manner in which 
the defence, even under such circumstances, was j)rotracted, 
but from the diversion which had been accomplislxed, during 
Bajozet’s investment, by a force of only six hundred men-at- 
arms, and twice as many archers, under Marshal Boucicault. ‘ 
But the truth was, that, although the actual catastrophe 
created a momentary consternation, and even occasioned the re¬ 
vival in certain quarters of crusading vows, there existed, as we 
have already said, no fellow-feeling with the Greeks sufficiently 
strong to suggest an effective expedition; nor in«fact «ny faci¬ 
lities for such an Interpiisc in the social or political condition of 
Europe. The Turks were no new enemies; nor were they now 
seen for the first time on Hhe northern shore of the Straits. 


The resources of Christendom might admit of combination and 
exertion in the event of an actual irruption of barbarians or 
infidels, as when Frederic II. repulsed the Moguls, or Charles Y. 
scared the Ottomans under the great Solyman; but for aggressive 
enterprise in distant regions they were no longer available. 
The writings of ^neas Sylvius — one of the earliest statesmen 
who surveyed the several Powers of Europe in connexion with 
each other — give ah intelligible picture of the ■ conffitimi of 
affairs at this, period. The fall of* Constantinople had excited 
some Sympathies, buEfr tporO selfishtiess. A cettmn oomnueera- 
tion, quickened by ffie reiFugees dispersed over the countries of 
the West, was felt .for the exiled Greeke; but a far more lively 
sentinient was excited by the demonstrotions of the triumphant 
Ottoman against the Italian peninsula. So reasonable the* 
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apprehcnfiionB on this head made to appear, that Mrithin twelve 
months of the capture of the city, war was actually declared 
against the new Empire of the East in the Frankfort Diet; 
and, five years later, it was formidly resolved at the Congress 
of Mantua, that 50,000 confederate soldiers should be equipped 
for tJie expulsion of the infidel, and the conclusive deliverance 
of Christendom. Neither of these designs, however, proceeded 
beyond the original menace; and the Turks were left in undis- 
27Uted pQSsession of their noble spoil. 

Between this turning point of Turkish destinies, and the 
new epoch to which we must now direct our attention, there 
intervened a period of great general interest, and of remarkable 
importance to the Ottoman Empire — but not inducing any 
material changes in the relations of this Power with Western 
Europe. The avowed designs of Mahomet II. upon the Ciipital 
of Christendom, illustrated as they were by his attitude on the 
Danube and his actual lodgement at Otranto, were not indeed 
without their infiuence, as was shown by the multitude of volun¬ 
teers who flocked to the standard of the intrepid Hunniades. 
But when the idea of Ottoman invincibility had been cor¬ 
rected by the victories of the Allies at Belgrade, by the suc¬ 
cessful defiance of Scanderbeg, and by the triumphant resistance 
of the Knights of Rhodes, this restlessness soon subsided, and 
the course of events became presently such as to substitute 
new objects of concern in European counsels for the power and 
progress of the Turks. Perhaps the wild and indefinite pro¬ 
jects of Charles VIIl!, in that gigantic national foray upon Italy 
which disorganised the mediseval constitution of Europe, may be 
taken as a fair representation of the ideas prevailing respecting 
Constantinople, thirty years after the fall of the city. If the 
forces of France and Spain, instead of contending in deadly 
struggles for the possession of Italy, had been combined against a 
common enemy upon the Hellespont, it is certainly possible that 
something might have been achieved. The great Qonzalvo did, 
mdeed, once appear upon the scene as an ally of the Venetians, 
and with an efiTect proportionate to his reputation. But in 
computing the chances of any such enterprise, it must be 
remembered that the Turks had hitherto achieved their con¬ 
quests, not by mere force of numbers, like the Tartar hordes, 
but by superiority of discipline, tactics, equipments, and science. 
In respect, at least, they Were no barbarians. Their army 
incomparably the strongest in Europe, — and especially in 
those damttments which indicate the highest miUtary excel- 
leiKM^ F<ot many years afterwards, their artillery and engineers 
Burpasaed t^iose of the best appoint^ European troops. These 
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advantages would have told with tenfold effect from Buoh ram** 
parts as those of Constantinople, while nothing, ^ Ae other 
hand, short of a recapture of the city, and a complete dislodge* 
inont of the intruders, could have effected the objects of tho 
Christian Powers. Above all, it should be recollected, what 
was so clearly proved in the sequel, that these Powers could 
not then be relied on for any steadiness of concert, or any in** 
tegrity of purpose; and that the religious zeal of former days 
was certainly not now in sufficient strength to furnish extra* 
ordinary bond of union. The Turks were no longer politically 
regarded as the common foes, either of the human race or the 
Christian name. Already had the ordinary transactions of bar¬ 
gains and contracts become familiar between them and the 
Venetians; dealings of a more degrading kind had compromised 
the Papal See, and the Ottoman arms had in various expedi¬ 
tions been repeatedly aided by small Christian succours. It is 
related, indeed, that high pay and liberal encouragement at¬ 
tracted recruits from all -countries to the Turkish ranks ; nor is 
there, we believe, much reason to doubt that many an Europojin 
Dalgetty was serving under the standard of the Prophet. Tho 
number of renegade vizirs and pashas that have figured in 
the Turkish service is something extraordinary. 

To these considerations must be added the fact, that during 
the seventy years thus interposed between the capture of Con¬ 
stantinople and the accession of the Great Solyman, the designs 
of Ottoman ambition had been diverted from the North and West 
to the East and South — from the shores of the Adriatic and 
the Danube to the defiles of Armenia and the plains of Cairo. 
Though the supremacy of the Turks was, it is true, steadily 
supported on the scene of its recent triumphs, and even un¬ 
usually signalised on the waters of the Archipelago, yet the 
chief efforts of the two immediate successors of Mahomet wero 
concentrated upon the territories of Persia and Egypt. It doea 
not enter into our present plan to discuss the interesting results 
with which these efforts were attended. We need only remark,, 
that while the overthrow of the Mameluke dynasty and the 
conquest (in 1516) of the kingdom of Egypt, oompensated 
for the less productive invasions of the Persian provinces, the 
two objects together combined to divprt the attention of tho 
Sultans from Europe, and to suspend, for an interval, the 
apprehensions of Christendom. Looking back, therefore, for a 
moment from the point which we have now attained, we can 
see that the first rise of the Ottoman power occurred at 
such a period and under such circumstances as to deprive the 
phenomenon, of any great singulmdty or terror; that even the 
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pM8Bgo of the Turks into Europe, iheir appearance on the 
Sabube,. and the permanent investment of Constantinople 
which virtually ensued^ exercised no proportionate influence 
on the opinions of Western Europe, wearied as it was with 
crusades, and detached as it had long practically been from any 
civil or relinous intercourse, with the Greeks of the Lower 
Empire; ana that the Ottoman invaders thus finally stepped 
without material opposition into an imperial inheritance,—which 
supplied them opportunely and in full perfection with wliat 
they most needed for the consolidation of their conquests — a 
loe^ habitation and a recognised name among the Powers of 
Europe. But for the occupation of Constantinople, the do¬ 
minion of the Ottomans might possibly have been little more 
durable than the dominion of the Horde on the Don. Lastly, 
we may remark, that the power of resistance to further aggres- 
Mon developed at Belgrade, and exemplified by the evacuation 
of Otranto, contributed, in connexion with the diversion of 
Turkish conquests to other quarters of the globe, to reassure 
the kingdoms of the West; and to prepare the way for the 
eventual admission of a Mahometan Power into the political 
community of Christian States. Some of the earlier causes 
conducive to this remarkable consummation we have already 
pointed out; but others, of no inferior interest, remmn yet to 
be noticed. 

In the month of February, 1536, the nations of Europe were 
scandalised — we may still employ the expression — with the 
intelligence that a treaty of amity and concord had been struck, 
between the Grand Seignior of the Turks and the first king of 
the Christian world ! At an earlier period, Francis I. of France 
had not hesitated to enter into one of those nominal leagues 
against the Turk, which decency was still thought occasionally 
to dictate, and of which it was the immediate interest of 
Charles Y. to perpetuate the spirit. But the ease and readi¬ 
ness with which these considerations were now subordinated to 
the very first suggestions of practical policy, furnish edifying 
matter of observation. The political system of European 
States,—that is to say, the system in pursuance of which a re- 
df)rooal relationship is established between the several members 
of the community for the preservation of a general equilibrium,— 
wbe then in process of formation; xmd a more curious example 
of its tendencies could hardly be given than this which we are 
now attempting to represent, in which the single idea contained 
in the term ^balance of power’ sufficed, first, to introduce an 
bifidel State into the company of Christian sovereigns; secondly, 
tl4>ring aid and countenance to that State in its very aggres- 
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nona; and, lastly, when the course of events had hastened the 
premature hour of its decline, to protect its weakness^ to Bssert 
Its cause against even Christian adversaries, and to gsaiuntee it, 
k>ng, apparently, beycmd the proper term, in a ^iitioal and 
national existence. 


The system of which we have been speaking, tO(^ its rise, 
or, at least, assumed its first practical developments, from the 
rivalry between France and Spain. The aggrandisement and 
consolidation which each of these kingdoms, though in bxl 
unequal degree, had recently attained, constituted them <the 
f two crowns ’ of Christendom. The antagonism naturally 
ensuing between Powers thus situated, soon drew the other 
States of Europe into its sphere of action. This rivalry had 
been first exemplified in the Italian wars which followed upon 
the expedition of Charles YIIL, and it was continued en¬ 
tirely in the spirit which that extraordinary enterprise liod 
generated. The contested supremacy was for many years con¬ 
ceived to be represented by the possession of Italy; and the 
innumerable permutations of alliances which had been wit¬ 
nessed in the wars referred to, suggested all the requisite ideas 
of State-combinations. ^Vliether it can be strictly said that, in 
these early transactions, regard was really had to that equitable 
adjustment of power which became, subsequently, the avowed 
object of similar struggles, may be reasonably doubted; but, 
at all events, European States now first began to group them¬ 
selves about two centres; and both parties anxiously cast 
about for means of circumscribing the resources of their ad¬ 
versary or enlarging their own. It was no more than a natural 
result of such a condition of things, that the causes which had 
hitherto operated in prbmoting hostilities or friendship between 
States, should be superseded by more absorbing considerations 
of present policy; and it will seen, accordingly, that though 
religious difierences were still capable of originating wars, yet 
no material obstacle was found in diversity of creeds to the c^- 
blishment of cordial and permanent alliances. In the Thirty 
Years’ War, for instance, though the dispute lay ostensibly be¬ 
tween the Roman Catholic and the Protestant constituencies of 


the Empire, yet the paramount object of the aggressive bellige¬ 
rents was the depression of the House of Austria;, and in this 
good cause, the Popish troops of France, at the instigation of a 
cardinal minister, fo^ht shoulder to shoulder with the parti¬ 
coloured Protestants of Germany and Sweden. 

It was in such a state of affairs and opinion, that Francis I. 
turned his eyes towards the Porte. Smyman the Great, who 
in 1520 hod ascended the Turkish throne, had again directed 
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the HQttoaoaan anB8 to European ooi:ique8ts—and with a aucceea 
fiurpasnDg the boldest acbieTexnents of his victorious predeces- 
eors. But these events, which a century before might have 
struck all Christian capitals with indignation and alarm, were 
now only looked upon as so many inducements to a political 
alliance, Francis saw in Solyman, not the conqueror of Rhodes 
and the would-be subjugator of Christendom, but tjie monarch 
of a mighty State availably situated for active diversion, and 
already at feud with his deadly enemy. That the Ottoman 
Sultan should have invested Vienna, and openly advanced pre¬ 
tensions to the supremacy claimed by Charles, were circum- 
stances only additionally suggestive of the projected treaty. 
His resolution was taken accordingly. There had long been 
certain relations of trade and amity between French merchants 
and the Mameluke Soldans of Egypt; and when this country 
fell, as we have stated, under the dominion of the Turks, the 
privileges enjoyed by the Christian traffickers had been judi¬ 
ciously confirmed and augmented. These antecedents were 
turned to account by Francis; who based upon them a proposal 
for a general commercial treaty between France and the Porte.* 
The instrument, it is true, did not stipulate any alliance for 
offence or defence; but the assurances of amity now ostenta¬ 
tiously interchanged, were sufficiently indicative of the point 
to which matters were tending; and within a few months, the 
corsair subjects of the Porte were actually let loose upon the 
Neapolitan possessions of the Catholic king 1 

Such was the first formal recognition of the Ottoman dynasty 
of Constantinople. Truces and treaties had, of course, been 
previously concluded between the Porte and its enemies; but 
this was the earliest instance of an amicable and gratuitous alli- 
mice; and it is worth observing, that so early did it occur, os to 
make the admi^ion of a Alahometan Power into the community 
of Christian States contemporaneous with the very first and ru- 
pimentary combinations of these States among each other.. That 
it was considered a step out of the common course of politics, and 
that it created, even in impartial quarters, some scandal, we can 
ea^y perceive; but not more, perhaps, than had been occasioned 
by the previous overtures of the same unscrupulous monarch to 
the Protestants of Smalcald. It is a significant indication too, 
of the temper of the times, that the treaty was negotiated at 

- -- ^ --- 

* What a benefit to History, if the National Press of other coun¬ 
tries wag as usefully employed as that of France, in publications 
res^bling the one,'which we have placed at the head of our present 
Artlole* Is nobody engaged upon a translation of Von Hanunex^t 
* Ottoman Empire ^ ? 
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Constantinople by a kni^t of St John—>>andthatttecm^neda 
special provision for the admission of the Pope to the league I 
Still, there was really> aa we have said, some eokhdd? and it 
needed in fact a concurrence of conditions to bdh^ 'about so 
strange an innovation ns the political naturalisation Of the Turk 
among the States of Christendom. Some of these conditions 
are in the highest degree curious and interesting. ' In the first 
place, since the period when we left the Ottomans on their way 
towards Egypt and Persia, the Reformation of reli^on in Europe 
had been successfully carried out. This mighty event exercised 
a twofold influence upon the relationship between the Christian 
Powers and the Papal See. On the one hand, by subtracting so 
many States from the supremacy of the Pope, and weakening, in 
direct proportion, his authoritative power, it dislocated and neu¬ 
tralised the influence of fhat particular court, from which all 
combinations against the misbelievers had previously received 
their warrant and organisation. No crusade could be maintained 
without the auspices of a Pope; and upon the good will and ser¬ 
vices of this potentate more urgent and impressive claims were 
now preferred. But a few years before, indeed, the Pontiff 
had been besieged and imprisoned ip his own city, — not 
by the fierce Mahometans, who pnee threatened such an at¬ 
tack, and at the echo of whose arms on Italian territory a 
former pope had actually prepared to retreat beyond the Alps, 
but by the sworn foes of these intruders—the troops, on whose 
protection against such contingencies the powerless Romans 
had been heretofore taught to rely. The time had past 
when the most deadly antagonist of the Pope was necessarily 
the Turk, and with it^ had gone all opportunity for the moral 
or material organisation of an actual crusade. On the other 
hand, the support derivable for liuch purpose? from popular 
opinion was diminished in a corresponding degree by the ope¬ 
ration of the same events. A new object had been found 
for the combative propensities of fanaticism or zeal. In the 
religious wars of these times, ' heretic ’ was substituted for ' in- 
* fidel,* and the enthusiasm or animosity which in former days 
might have been directed against the encroachments of the Turk, 
were now furnished with sufficient occupation by the fatal 
divisions of Christendom itself. These causes, co-operating with 
a visible and settled repugnance to distant crusades, with the 
distractions arising from domestic vicissitudes, and with the in- 
di^rence to alarming phenomena which' familiarity ultimately 
brings on, may be taken perhaps na explanatory of that course of 
events which at length not only established the House of 0th- 
mnn upon the throne of the Ca3sars, but gave it a title and place 
iu the courts and councils of Europe. 
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It ‘was not, however, under any ordinary aroect that 
diplomatic dibut was solemnieed. The Ottoman Porte made its 
entry into the European system with all the appliances of glory, 
grandeur, and -triumph. Ifot only was it a. first-rate Power, but, 
excepting the yet scarcely manageable resources of Imperiai 
Germany, it was the strongest Power which could take the field 
This consciousness of strength, combined with that orthodox in¬ 
solence and heritage of pretensions to which we have alluded, gave 
to its deportment the genuine impress of barbaric pride. The 
Emperor of the Ottomans carried himself as a sovereign immear 
Burably exalted above all the monarchs of the West—especially 
above those with whom he was brought into immediate contact. 
The view taken by Solyman of the overtures of Francis 1. may 
be collected from his haughty boast, that in his shadow the kings 
of France, Poland, Venice, and Transylvania had been fain to 
seek refuge. The first Austrian ambassador despatched to the 
Sublime Porte, was sternly rebuked for applying a majestic 
epithet to his own master, and was thrown contemptuously into 
prison. Indeed, for a long subsequent period, the Oriental 
arrogance of Turkish sultans withheld from the representatives 
of foreign Powers those honourable immunities which in the 
intercourse of civilised nations is ever attached to their ofiice; 
and the personal liberties of the diplomatic body in the vicinity 
of the Seven Towers were proverbially insecure. Meanwhile, 
it is affirmed, by no less competent authority than that of Azuni, 
that on general international questions, Turkey has at all times 
set an example of moderation to the more civilised governments 
of Europe. Sketching, now, a broad outline of the position 
of Turkey between this time and a period which wc may 
fix at the commencement of the Thirty Years’ War, we might 
say that the idea of the ‘ Infidels ’ had, from various causes, 
virtually disappeared; and that if the Porte was on other than 
acceptable terms with the courts of Christendom, the difference 
was not owing to its national faith. By the States engaged in 
hostilities with it, it was regarded as neither more nor less than 
an ordinary enemy; nor would wc undertake to prove that 
Hungary* had much greater repugnance to a Turkish than to 
an Austrian master. The States removed from occasions of col¬ 
lision with the Porte were positively amicable—submitting to 
certain barbaric assumptions in consideration of commercial 
advantages. France had led the way from motives already 
explained; Venice, which in mercantile compacts had bce%pl- 
re^y in the field, promptly followed; and England’s first am- 

• Ed. vol. 1. p. 454-5. 
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bftssador def^rted from the coutt of Elizabeth.^ ^ Hl8.ireeeptio% 
curiously enough, waa not unopposed. Previoudy». ^wir few 
negotiations with the Forte had been transacted ttiiniugh the 
representatiTes of the States idreiidy accredited there; <AndwmtheT 
Venice nor France was disposed to forego the prerogatiTe of 
mediation, or to welcome a new competitor on the soeiw*. 
The objections, however, were overruled, and the Ottoman Forte 
was declared open to all. In 1606 the United States despatched 
also their envoy to Constantinople; And thus, either the sugges* 
tions of policy, or the temptations of trade, had collected the 
representatives of Christendom about the Turkish Sultan, at as 
early a period as could be reasonably anticipated from tbe temper 
of the government, and the distance of the scene. 

The influence directly ei^erted at this period by Turkey upon 
Western Europe was not, indeed, remarkable; though there are 
two points connected with it which deserve to be recorded. The 
incessant attacks of the Ottomans along the Danube and the 
Theiss, created in Germany such a sense of insecurity as had 
not been felt since the irruptions of the Moguls; and it became 
indeed evident that the protection of the Empire under such 
new frontier relations could not be entrusted to a distant or 
non-resident sovereign. It was true that the front recently 
shown by Charles Y. to Solyman proved that the armies of the 
East could be over-matched, on emergencies, by tbe forces of 
the West; but these forces could be mustered only by such 
desperate appeals, and after such difficulties, that they supplied 
but an uncertain resource against ^he perils constantly im- 
jicnding from the ambition or ferocity of the Sultan. Even 
on the occasion alluded to, the Mahometans were in the very 
heart of Styria, before the strength of the Empire could be col¬ 
lected for the deliverance of Gen^any. These obvious con¬ 
siderations, though they had less weight than might have been 
anticipated with the Imperial States, who apprehended more 
danger to their liberties from the House of Hapsburgh than 
from the House of Othman, did induce Charles so far to modify 
his own schemes as to partition the reversion of his possessions, 
and to bespeak the Imperial crown for his brother Ferdinand, 
instead of his son Philip. His exertions secured a settlement, 
which he afterwards vainly tried to cancel Ferdinand was elected 
King of the Bomans; and thus the substitution of the formidable 
Ottoman for the degenerate Greek in the halls of Constantinople, 
was^e means of settling the crown of the Empire in a German 
instKT of a Spanish House—and of laying the broad founda¬ 
tion of the great monarchy of Austrias “Hie event, too, pro¬ 
duced its reaction on tbe fortunes of Turkey; for Ferdinand, 
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(Mifl stitetigthened, succeeded ia nicorporatmg the elective crown 
of Hungary with the already aggrandised inheritance of his 
family. From this eonsolidatioti of dominion flowed two results 
of signal importance to the subject we are now considering. Not 
only was a State created of suIRcient magnitude to resist the 
aggressions of the Turk, but this rival empire became actually 
conterminous with the Ottoman dominions. Prague, Buda, 
and Vienna were now capitals of the same kingdom; a blow 
struck at Zeuta was felt at Frankfort; and thus, instead of the 
uncertain resistance dictated by the fitful and erratic impulses 
of Hungarian cavaliers, a steady force was organised and arrayed 
gainst the Turk, and the majesty and strength of Imperial 
Christendom was brought bodily on his borders. 

It is with no wish to disparage the national character of 
Hungary that we here acknowledge our doubts whether this 
kingdom of itself either served or could have served as that 
* bulwark of Christendom’ which it has been often denominated. 
We think, indeed, that after an impartial review of the annals 
of this period, it will be difficult to escape the conclusion that, 
but for its practical identification with the Germanic Empire, 
it would probably have become, and perhaps have remained, a 
dependency of the misbelievers. Even as it was, it should be 
remembered that Buda Vas Turkish for almost as long a period 
as Gibraltar has been English; while, os regards any active or 
inveterate antagonism on the score of religion, we find little 
ground for concluding that the inhabitants of Hungary would 
have shown more tenacity than the population of Wallachia or 
Moldavia. The personid prowess and brilliant successes of 
Hunniades and Matthias Corvinus Were mainly instrumental, 
uo doubt, in stemming the first torrent of Ottoman con¬ 
quest ; but though the flower of the armies which encountered 
the Moslem on the Danube, were usually supplied from the 
chivaliy of Hungary, it is impossible not to trace the ultimate 
transfer of ascendency, to those events which established a mutual 
assurance among all the kingdoms between the Vistula and the 


Bhinc. 

The second of the points to which wc alluded as notably ex¬ 
emplifying the influence of Turkey upon Christendom was the 
establishment, on the coast of Barbary, of those* anomalous 
piratical States which have only within our own generation 
become extinct. From the earliest development of their national 
strength, the Turks have always experienced and confessei^eir 
inferiority on the seas; and though their unexpected victor^ver 
the Venetians at Sapienza for a moment might appear to an¬ 
nounce a change, yet the improvement was not maintained; and 
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thefanjOUB battle of Lepwto decided the oapeoity of t^Torkiih 
mar^e. Exasperated, however, at the ixu^ta to whm he waa 
exposed, and deurous of creating by any methods aotfie counter* 
poue to the supremacy of-the European l^owera in .the Mediter¬ 
ranean, So}yman the Great invested the celebrated Barbarosau 
with a title beyond tlje mere fact of conquest, to the possesaioos 
he had already acquired on the Afirican coast. Altera and its 
kindred strongholds became feudatories of the Porte; and in this 
capacity suf^Tied, as will be remembered, the materials for some 
of the most curious historical episodes of the times in question, ' 
To say that these predatory governments ever seriously in¬ 
fluenced the affairs of Europe would be attributing to them too 
great importance; but before the rise and growth of the proper 
Powers Maritime, they often successfully contested the command 
of the adjacent waters. It might have been reasonably expected 
that they would have been outlawed by the very jact of the 
profession which they so audaciously carried on. Instead of 
tins, treaties were entered into with them by too many States 
to ^low of their being proceeded against as pirates; so that 
the favour of the Porte had little difficulty in maintaining them 
for three centuries in their anomalous existence. Something, 
perhaps, they owed to the reciprocal jealousies of Christian 
States; and it deserves at least to be mentioned, that our own 
good understanding with these piratical communities preceded 
even our definite alliance with Holland, and was disturbed by 
only a single serious rupture through a century and a half. 

Our review has now reached a point at which the action of the 
Ottoman Empire upon the affairs of Christendom can no longer 
be described as peculiarly that of a Mahometan Power. The 
holy war against Christians no longer supplied any guiding 
principle of Turkish policy, nor waa any combination likely to 
be suggested by amdogous considerations on the other side. 
When Mahomet 111. departed from Constantinople on his cam¬ 
paign against the Emperor Bodolf II., his martial pomp waa 
swelled by the ambassadors of France and England. And in 
truth, at the opening of the seventeenth century, the principal 
European States were either at peace with the Porte, or had 
contracted positive alliances with it. The idea of attaching to 
it any political disabilities on the score of religion, had in reality 
become extinct, though it still survived in popular conceptions 
and received occasional illustrations in examples of individual 
chivalry. In fact, the existence of the still powerful order of 
St. Jbhn, holding its possessions and privileges on the recorded 
condition of war with the infidel, was sufficient to perpetuate 
the traditions of a previous period; and instances of volunteers 
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i&^e same cauae were of constant recurrence. The epiritof which 
ire are *^3eaking was conspicuously exemplified at the famous 
siege of Candia, when, in addition to other succours, the gan^son 
was r^foroed a select band of Christian knights under the 
Due de Beaufort, although the alliance between France and the 
Porte remained nominally undisturbed. ' The French,’ arid the 
vizier Kiuperllon this occasion, ‘ are our friends;—but we U8^ally 
' find them with our enemies.’ No serious notice, however, was 
:takea of these incidents; nor was there wanting at Constanti¬ 
nople an accurate appreciation of the subsisting policy of the 
mscipal cabinets of Europe. In the reign of our Charles L, a 
‘Vene^n envoy ventured to threaten the Porte with a Christian 
league. * The Pope,’ returned the Turkish minister,' would 
^ if he could, but he has lost the power; Spain and Ger- 
^ many have their own work upon their hands; the interests 
^ of France are ours; while, as to England and Holland, they 

* would only be too glad to supersede yottki the commercial pri- 
' vileges you enjoy. Declare your war then,—and see how you 

* will fare for allies.’ This estimate of the condition and temper 
of contemporary governments was tolerably correct, and, indeed, 
a combination of motives frequently secured to the Porte diplo¬ 
matic concessions, not yielded to any Cbristion'Fower. Nor was 
its character in its public relations wholly that of a barbarian 
State. It was unquestionably chargeable with ignorant vanity, 
with passionate caprice, with savage cruelty, and with a con¬ 
temptuous disregard of international usages; but, on the other 
band, it often displayed a magnanimous disdain of opportunities, 
and a noble sympathy for greatness in misfortune; while its 
ordinary respect for such treaty engagements as it hod formally 
contracted, was at least on a level with that of other govern 
ments, from whose civilisation and religion more might have 
been expected. 

The truth is, that at this period the peculiar character of the 
Turkish State was manifested rather in its neutrality than its 
aggressiveness. Bacon’s doctrine that there was a perpetual 
justibcation of inVnsive war with the Turks, on the ground 
of prevention, was evidently an anachronism. Probably no 
Christian Power, in such a position, could have avoided an 
active participation in the wars of religion and succession 
which one after another desolated the Europ^n Continent; 
whei'eas the arms of Turicey, at this crisis nf the destinies of 
Germany, were ^ain turned with irresistible force upon Persia. 
It was not until that terrible struggle had been terminated, 
thi^ the Ottomans were- allured, by the seduotive representa¬ 
tions of Tekeli, to make their last gratuitous d^onstrations 
against the capital of the Western Empire. But the result of 
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this famous invasion was very different from they had anti¬ 
cipated. Not only were the ramparts of Yienna maintained 
against Black Mustapha’s janizaries, and bis.sp^lua scattered by 
the first charge of Sobieaki’s cavaliers, but the eeveml partion- 
lars of the campaign disclosed the fact, that the preeminenoe in 
arms had passed at length from the Ottomans to the Christians. 
The stories of this celebrated siege, and the apparent peril of a 
second Christian, capital, tended to revive in no small degree the 
popular horror of the Turk; however, in point of fact, the growing 
ascendency of Christendom had been indisputably shown. Al¬ 
ready had the defence of Candia, protracted to more than twice 
the length of the defence of Troy, demonstrated the resources 
of even unorganised Europe against the whole forces of the Ot¬ 
toman Empire, directed by the ablest minister it had ever known; 
the recollections of Lepanto were reanimated and heightened by 
a new series of naval victories; and now, for the first time, the 
superior excellence o^European tactics was displayed on the 
banks of the Danube^ Even had Vienna yielded to the first 
assaults, there is scarcely anjr room for doubting that the tide 
of conquest must soon have been both stayed and tum^ 

Still, although the seventeenth century was to close upon the 
Forte with humiliation and discomfiture, neither its attitude nor 
its position among the States of Europe had yet experienced any 
material change. It no longer indeed maintained a mastery in tlm 
field; but it still preserved its traditional carriage in the cabinet. 
It was still beyond obvious reach of insult or attack, and still af¬ 
fected the haughty language of unapproachable supremacy. It 
had not yet come to need countenance or protection; nor was 
the Power at present in being before whose deadly antagonism 
its fortunes were at length to faiL A step, however, had about 
this time been taken towards the impending change, which de¬ 
serves to be recorded. The Turks were disqualified no less by 
individual character than by national pretensions for the subtle 
functions of diplomacy; and the rude violence of their deportment 
in their foreign relations may be ascribed in no inconsiderable 
degree to the fierce and obstinate bearing of a true believer. 
Towards the end of the century, accidental events suggested the 
employment, in this peculiar capacity of the Grecian sul^^ts of 
the Porte; who turned to such account the opportunities which 
were thus afforded them, that they presentiy monopolised the 
more important duties of external intercourse. In some sense, 
the Ottoman Empire was of course a gmner the substitution 
of these supple intriguers for its own intractable eons; but the 
change contributed materially to affect its position in the eyes of 
other nations, and served incidentally to mark the period at 
which its chawteristic arrogance began to recede. 
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With the eighteenth century a new scene opened upon Eu- 
rope» in which the'part hitherto played by Turkey was to be 
stra^ly reversed^ Though we have brought our sketch of 
the dttomon fortunes to a comparatiyely modern period, we 
have as . yet had no opportunity of naming that remarkable 
nation by whose action they were to be finally regulated. The 
reader may^ perhaps, be amused with the first dim foresha¬ 
dowing of the mighty figures which were to come. In times 
long past, before the singular succession of bold and sagacious 
nonarchs on the throne of Constantinople had been broken by 
the elevation of idiots or debauchees from the recesses the 
seraglio, some of these powerful princes, with an enlightenment 
for ^hich they have hardly received sufficient credit, cast about 
for means of restoring those commercial advantages of which 
their dominions had been deprived by the discoveries of Vasco 
di Gama, and by the consequent diversion of Eastern trade frotn 
the overland route to an entirely new okanuel. Among other 
projects for this purpose, Selim II. conceived or revived the 
idea of connecting by an artificial canal, at the most convenient 
points, the two great streams of the Don and the Volga, thus 
opening a navigable passage from the Black Sea to the Caspian, 
and establishing an easy communication between Central Asia 
and Western Europe. It was seldom that the Ottoman Sul¬ 
tans did their work negligently. On this occasion the zeal of 
Selim was quickened by his desire to invade Persia through the 
new route, and he commenced his canal as it might have been 
commenced by a king of Egypt. He may be pardoned, in the 
fulness of his power, for not taking into account the destined 
opposition to his schemes. As the work, however, was pro¬ 
ceeding, a body of men, with uncouth figures, strange features, 
and barbarous language, sallied out from a neighbouring town, 
sm'prised the expedition, and cut soldiers and workmen to 
pieces. These savages were the Muscovite subjects of Ivan 
the Terrible, — and such was the first encounter of the Turks 
and the Russians, 

About the middle of the ninth century, a short time before 
the accession of our Alfred the Great, Kurik, one of the Va- 
nmgiaii rovers of the Bailie, sailed into the Gulf of Finland, 
and, with the audacity and fortune characteristic of his race, 
ests^lished a Norman dynasty at Novogorod. He presently 
despatched a step-son to secure the city of Kiev, on the 
Dnieper, which had formed the southern settlements of the old 
Slavic population, as Novogorod had formed the northern; and 
the Invaders thus became the recognised lords of a country 
which was even then called Eussia. To the instincts of the 
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new settlers, the wealthy and unwarlike eihpiire Qf the East was 
a point of ixfesistible attraction, and £ve tines within a eenturj 
were the ‘ Russians* conducted by their new*rulers to the siege 
of Constantinople. The bulwarks, however, of the imperial okty 
were proof against the canoes and spears of the barbanans r and 
the last of these expeditions, in 955, terminated in an event whieh 
precluded any recurrence of the trial. By the instrumentolil^ 
of a princess, the House of Rurik and its subjects received the 
doctrines of Christianity; and from this time the marauding 
ambition of the Russians was exchanged for a deep respect to^ 
wards that State from which they had obtained their religion, 
their written characters, and many of the usages of civilisation. 
Unfortunately, one of the consequences of tne disorders of an 
irregular and disputed succession was the transfer, about the 
year 1170, of the seat of government from Kiev to Vladimir. 
The former city had been early preferred to Novogorod, on 
account of its contiguity to the scene of anticipated conquest; 
and, when the relations between its rulers and the Greek em¬ 
perors had experienced the change to which we have referred, 
the proximity was still desirable, for the sake of an intercourse 
which was exercising a highly beneficial though partial infiuenoe 
upon the rising kingdom. But this removal of the * grand 
' princes ’ or * dukes * from so convenient a capital as Kiev, to 
what is nearly the centre of the present monarchy, comple^y 
cut off the Russians from Constantinople and Christendom; 
and was the first of those occurrences which so singularly re¬ 
tarded the political development of this mighty State. The 
second was the invasion of the Moguls. 

When, in the middle of the thirteenth century, the Tar^rs 
of the Asiatic Highlands burst, for the third time, upon the 
plains of Europe, they found an easy prey in the disor¬ 
ganised principalities of Russia. -Vladimir, as we have re¬ 
marked, was the capital of a grand duchy, to which a score 
of princes, all of the blood of Rurik, owed a nominal al¬ 
legiance; but, so destructive had been the consequences of 
unsettled successions and repeated partitions, that there was 
nothing to oppose the inroad or settlement of the Mogul; and 
the result was the establishment, upon the banks of the Don, 
of a Tartar khannat, with undisputed supremacy over the ancient 
princes of the land. The sovereignty of the horde, however, 
^though complete, was not very actively exerted; and, in the 
two centuries which followed, the grand dukes were left at 
liberty to work out, in the interior of the country, the problem 
of Russian liberation. Kiev having now been definitely aban¬ 
doned, the seats of the three leading princes were at Vladimir, 
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Twer, and Moscow; the first of'^whidi lines enjoyed the supre* 
xxukcy, until it devblted, in the beginning of the fourteenth cen-^ 
tnry, upon Twei*, aiid, in the course of about fifty years more, 
upon Moscow. At this point the succession was finally settled 
in the person of IVati of Moscow, sumamed Kalita; whose re-' 
..sources were strengtheued by the gradual confiox the popu¬ 
lation upon his territory, as they retired from the encroachments 
of the Lithuanians and Poles. His descendants were soon en¬ 
abled to hold their own not only against these nations, but even 
against their Tartar lords; and the frame of a kingdom of * Mus- 
'covy * was aircady formed, when, in 1462, Ivan the Great 
sucoM^ to the heritage of his ancestors. So completely, in¬ 
deed^ had the collateral lines of the royal stock been siib- 
oidinated to its head, that little more was required for the 
oohsolidation of a powerful monarchy than the reduction of 
some municipal republics, and the subjugation of the now en¬ 
feebled horde on the Dqd. These conditions Were soon realised. 
In 1461 Ivan, assuming the title of Czar, announced himself 
as an independent sovereign to the States of Christendom;— 
and the Empire op Russia was formed. 

It is veiT remarkable that even this remote and peculiar 
State, which then gave so little promise of its future; destiny, 
should thus have been - apparently consolidated at the same 
period which witnessed the definite formation of so many 
of the European kingdoms. Ivan thq Grreat was contem- 
pomry with Maximilian of Austria, with Ferdinand of Spain, 
and with'Louis XL of France. And circumstances, arising 
immediately from the events before us, seemed at one mo¬ 
ment to favour, in no small degree, the ultimate development 
of rile new dominion, Constantinople, the early patroness of 
Russian Egress and civilisation, from which the recollections 
of the people" had never, even by the intruding Tartars, been 
wholly estmnged, had now, in her original capacity and in¬ 
fluence, become exrinct, and was occupi^ by aliens in religion 
and race. We may perhaps say, indeed, that Ibis catastrophe 
was more sincerely felt in Russia than in any other part of 
Christendom. To the high gratification of his subjects, Ivan 
raised Sophia, the last of the Greek princesses, to a share of 
his riurone and bed; adopted as the ensign of his State the 
two-headed eagle, which, by a strange vicissitude, had now 
been replaced at Constantinople by the old crescent of Pa^n 
Byzantium ; and appeared, by his alliance and his sympathies, 
to have acquired some of the dignity and pretensions of the 
emperors or the Greeks. Detached in this manner, from 
its original connexion with the East, the Russian monarchy 
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acquired rather a Europe^ thaa an Aaiatic ai^t; an e^ 
cbiuige undoubtedly oon^cire to its eventual advaiicetaent tU 
penance, however, wae not yet done. At this critical junc^re».> 
when ev^ thing appeared to^romise the apeedy growth mthe 
new Power, thtf old etock of Bunk, after seven centunea Aiod 
half of existence, failed in the tlnrd generation from theipoait. 
Ivan; and. a succession of usurpers, invaders, and pretraders foe. 
fifteen years, during which interregnum the country narrowi^ 
escaped annexation to Poland, tiirew back the rising monarchy^ 
into a condition scarcely better tHan that from which it haa 
emerged. At length, in 1613, the election of Michael Bo* 
manc^ to the vacant throne provided Bussia anew with a rpyed 
stock; and the fated antagonist of the House of Othman was 
fin^y established in policy and power. 

But for the retarding circumstances to which we have rderred, 
it is probable that the relations between Turkey and Christen¬ 
dom would have been changed at a much earlier period by the ' 
menacing attitude of Bussian dominion. * Alexis, the second of 
the Bomanofis, suggested, even in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the formation of a holy league against the infidels of 
Constantinople. His country, however, was as yet in no condi¬ 
tion to play the part desired; nor was it, indeed, until the days 
of Peter the Great, that Bussian vessels, after a lapse of nearly 
eight centuries, agaiil swam the sea of Azov. Still, the futuiis 
was preparing. The peace of Carlowitz, in 1699, terminated the 
last of those Turkish wars by which European fireedotn was 
conceived to be threatened. It actually include^ Bussia: and 
thus was Bussia, for the first time, brought seriouriy into hostile 
contact with the Porte. It may be even added, that the tenps 
of the treaty were honourable to Peter; nevertheless, although 
the ascendency of the Imperialist over the Ottomra arms had 
now been conclusively decided, some time further was to elapse 
before this superiority was shared by Bussia also. 

The Turkish. Empire entered upon the eighteenth century, 
considerably damaged by the last campaigns. Its forces bod 
been relatively, though not, perhaps, actually weakened; but its 
reputation was most seriouriy diminished. Nevertheless, this 
very circumstance probably contributed, by finally removing all 
dread of its aggressions, to promote that peculiar interest which 
the cabinets of Europe now began to take in its political fortunes. 

It was, however, the progress of Bussia ajone which modified the 
estimation of Turkey among the Western States; and we shall 
best understand this gradual revolution of opinion by observ¬ 
ing the respective positions of tiie Porte and its new rival, at 
the close of the several wars by which this century was distin- 




gaubed. It should be recolleeted, that the direct influence of 
Turkey, at this penod, upon the European eystem, was almost 
ezclpsively confined to the Northern States. The secret in- 
miration of France was, indeed, perceptible in the decisions of 
fhe Divan; but it was only on the banks of the Vistula and the 
shores of Ibe Baltic that the vibrations of Ottoman struggles 
were practically felt. Acting on Bussia and Poland through 
the medium of Cossack and Tartar hordes, which carried their 


allegiance and their disorder to all these countries in turn,—on 
Prussia and Sweden through Poland, and on Denmark through 
Russia, — the Turkish Empire found itself connected with the 
less immrtant moiety of Christendom—its relations with the 
Great Powers of the West being mainly suggested by its 
capadties for annoying Austria. ■ In the wars, therefore, of the 
Spanish succession, as in the other great European contests, the 
Ottoman Empire was in no ways directly mixed. Though its 
councils, as we shall presently see, became more and more 
exposed to the intrigi^s of diplomatists, yet so lordly was the 
indifference of. the Porte to such opportunities, and so ca¬ 
pricious and uncertain was its disposition, that no extensive 
combination could be safely based on its probable demeanour. 

When the division of Europe with which it was most imme¬ 
diately concerned had been convulsed by the enterprises of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, it took no origind part in the quarrel; 
but when, after the defeat of Pultawa, the vanquished hero 


sought refuge at Bender, the peace of Carlowitz was summarily 
broken, in behalf of a sovereign whose inferiority to his adver- 
saiy had been exposed before ail the world. It would be a work 
of some interest to ascertain how far the Divan was actually 
influenced by any considerations respecting Russian aggran¬ 
disement, and whether, upon this early occasion, its deliberations 
were swayed by the maxims of more modern policy. That it was 
not so influenced, to any very great extent, we may perhaps infer 
from its promptitude in engaging the Czar, and from the justifi¬ 
cation which such confidence received on the Pruth. Peter was 


there completely discomfited; and although the Swedish king 
gained nothing In the end, the advantages obtained by the 
Turks oyer the Russians appeared in 1711 quite decisive on 
the comparative strength of the two parties. In 1724, how¬ 
ever, the Divan had begun to look with jealousy, if not appre¬ 
hension, upon the growth of Russia; and war was only averted 
by the good ofiBces of the French court. Its ambasLidor, on 
this occasion, represented to the .Porte, remarkably enough, 
that the aggrandisement of Russia could be in no wise in¬ 
jurious to the Ottoman interests; but that, on the contrary, it 
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would supply a counterpoise against Austtia, th6 uatUnd^eaMiuy 
of Mahometan power.* It is said, that Peter the Great be¬ 
queathed certain cabinet traditions for effacing what^ he Sbnr 
sidered to be the humiliating features of the trea^; o^ the 
Pruth; and it is at any rate dear, that when the aceeHtion of 
the Empress Anne introduced fi^h spirit into the Btissiftt 
counsels, an opportunity was promptly found to renew hoi* 
tilities with the Ottomans. Indeed, the cabinet of St Peters*- 
burgh appears to have even now almost succeeded to the iiupe* 
nous carriage of the Forte itself. Though, twenty years lateri 
such was the condition of the countiy, that one of the most intel-^ 
ligent of French diplomatists desenbed it os a country liable, 
at any moment, to relapse into barbarism, and on that ground 
disqualified for any permanent aUiances; yet it already assumed 
all the airs of supremacy, so far as even to contest the ancient 
precedence of France. Thq war from 1735 to 1739, which now 
ensued, proved the hinging point in the military fortunes of 
Turkey. It cannot certainly be termed diwreditable in its 
conduct. Since, notwithstanding that it was actually engaged 
in Persia with the formidable Nadir Shah, the Porte was 
still able to show a resolute front to Munnich in the Crimea, 
and to the Count de Wallis on the Danube, and at length 
diove the Austrians to a precipitate peace under the wails 
of Belgrade. But though the honour of the Ottoman arms 
was thus far unexpectedly maintained, and though no ad¬ 
vantage was ever gained against them without a desperate 
struggle, it was nevertheless demonstrated, by tbe^ results Of 
the campaign, that the rising power of Russia had at length 
reached an equality with that of Turicey; nor could it be much 
longer doubthtl with which the superiority would rest for the 
future. The point had now been reached after whidi, even 
if Turkey did not retrograde, yet Russia must oontinue to 
advance, — and the distance between them must yearly increase. 
Even the terms of the particular treaty which followed im¬ 
mediately upon the peace of Belgrade, showed the change of 
relationship oetween them. The territorial arrangements ^ere 
not greatly to the disadvantage of the Porte; but the hSughty 
Ottoman condescended to ac^owledge an 'Empress’ in the 
Czarina; and on explicit stipulation was introduced &r ike 
annulment of all previous conventions, agreements, and con¬ 
cessions, and the recognition of this treaty, as solely defining 
the relations which were to subsist thereafter between the con- 
tracting Powers. 

After this, all, excepting the actual conquest of the Ottoman 
Empire, may be said to be virtually over. ' In fact, even the 
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hatvivar had been comBieBGed»wi11i the definite expectation of 
despoiling the Forte of some^ at least/»of ite European poa- 
sessiona,— bo precipitate had been its decline. Turkej was 
now fairly on ^e descending limb of her: orbit; and it seemed 
ea^ to calculate the speed with which s^ .was hastening to 
her setting. Tnue to her andent polic^i if such a term can 
be applied to a strange combination of ignorance, highminded- 
ness, and diedmuj the Forte took no part in the wars which 
emtemled its dd antagonists at the demise, in 1740, of the Im-*. 
perial Crown ; or in the seven years’ hostilities which afterwards 
enaoed. .<ia the contrary,.it actually proffered its disinterested 
mediation to the belligerents, and Tduntarily despatched to the 
, Oaniot of Yienna assurances of its unaltered amity. The question 
onsjvkieh peace was at last broken, was that of expiring Foland. 
To saj^v wt the Divan was mainly influenced in this movement 
bjr sentlaieQts of sympathy as generosity would be saying too 
much; but, BO blind was it to the cbioDges which time had 
wrought in the relative strength of the parties, that, in 1768, it 
dokbemtely and of its own accord declm*ed war upon Russia. 
SSlOf dunpaigns which followed, speedily demonstrated the fatal 
folly. ;Of spU3h a proceeding. The position of Turkey had, for 
nesrly/luiif a oentury, been defensive, and its vulnerable points 
wtt^now fully exposed. On the other hand, so steady and 
r^ud hud been the advance, in the last thirty years, of Russian 
power, that the germs of all its subsequent pretensions were 
already visible, with their consequences, in this, the first war 
after the peace of Belgrade. Russian squadrons immediately 
scoured the Archipelago^ Russian missionaries excited the Greek 
subjects; of the Forte to rebellion; Russian agents tampered with 
the.: refractory governors of E^pt. So settled was the con¬ 
fidence of Catharine XL in the superionty of her admirably 
disciplined troops, that the vast hosts of the Ottomans were 
deliberately met W one. eighth of thmr numbers, — and with 
perfect success. The Turks were driven out of Wallaohia and 
Moldavia; the Danube was crossed; the fortresses of its B<mthem 
bank invested; and the >Ottoman communications intercepted 
between the famous camp of Schumla mid its magazines at Varna. 

. And now, for the first time, were the general apprehensions 
ol^hristendom excited, im beha\f of the Turks ! Au8tria> though 
both previously and subsequently allured by a proposal for 
shuing the expected spoils,'discerned a new danger and anew 
p(diQy, while England and France acquired new motives of in- 
tmst; and even Frussia acknowledged her concern. What 
i^nificance of this agitation is, that it was of no 
h a pu i l i j ii itb ni ne proudly rejected all intervention; and, at her 
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own ^e and upon her own terms, dictated the tiioaty of Kai<* 
nordgi, whidi carried the old frontier €£ Peter the^Cheat on tO: 
the banks of the Bug. 

This was the first advanoecnent of the boundaries of, Sasaia 
to the south: and we may convey an intelligible idew^f ^w 
system commenced, on thb oiccasion, by merely enumerating thOf 
stages of its progress from those days to the present Between^ 
the channels of the Dnieper and the Danube, three smaller^ 
streams fall in parallel directions into the waters qf the Enxinw 
—the Bug, the Dniester, and the Pruth, In theiime-of Peter^iv 
the Bussian frontier had been formed by the Dnieper ; in 1774, 
it was carried, as we have said, to the Bug; in 1792 to the 
Dniester; in 1812 to the Proth; and in 1829, the line was 
made to include the mouths of the Danube. ^ These advances 
represent, of course, grave contests and serious cost. In 1784, 
Catharine had so far ventured on the rights of the strongest, as to 
annex the Crimea to her dominion, by the simple authority of an 
imperial ukase. But by her menacing parades in these regions, 
and by her haughty inscription—^ the route to Byzantium * — 
over, one .of the gates of Kherson, she at length exas^rated' 
the still ferocious Ottomans beyond the bounda of patieneer-— 
and war was again declared by the Porte. The campaigns^of 
Potemkin and Buwarrow—the capture of Oczakoff—- and'the 
storm of Ismail, followed. The results'we have already named^ * 

What we are now, however, derirous of noticing, is not 90 
much the protracted struggle between Turkish desperation and 
Bussian strength, as the political persuasions whidi the dcvelop- 
menft of thesft facts cmitributed to generate in Europe. We 
drew attention tt an early stage of our remarks, to the infiueuce 
originally sought for, diough with ^eat submissiveness and iti*^ 
midity, by the emissaries of France at the court of the’Sultan. 
There was, we may here observe, a singnl^ convraience in the 
alliance to which the Porte had been thus incidentally led.^ 
The King of France was far enough removed to be beycmd tho 
risk of collision ; the traditional connexion of his cabinet witk 
the affiurS of Poland, and its pdbuliar authority with die Order 
of St. John gave him frequent opportunities of serviceable me« 
diation, while his powtion, as riie first hereditary monarch of the 
Christian world, was such as to gratify the inonunata pride of the 
Ottoman Sultans. In respeo^ of arrogance, however, the Frendi 
monarchs were nea% a match for their Oriental allies. 
exacted from the Porte tlie title of * PadiSi^al!^’or Elraperqe; 
and, in the conduct of such of their mDbassadon as Maroherille 
and Ferriol, it is difficult to trace- mneh supm^rity over the 
uncivilised envoys of the Porte. But as the preponderance 
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<rf ]the Ottoman power gradoally decreased, this indefinite in- 
Aueoce of France assumed a more positive form and scope, and at 
length, in the wars,of Louis le Grand, it was visibly established; 
So ambitious a monarch could not overlook a Power of which so 
much use was to be made in a variety of ways. The Most Chris¬ 
tian King had been forced indeed, for very decency, to despateh 
certain succours to the Emperor at the moment when the in¬ 
fidel was actually^enacing Vienna :* But bis agents were all the 
while bui^ at Constantinople; and in the delay of the paci¬ 
fication with which at length the war and the century were 
terminated; the interested action of a Western Power was, for 
the first time, notoriously traceable. After this period, the 
necesuties or liabilities of the Ottoman State in this respect, 
became matter of common recognition; and so regularly during 
the next hundred years did all the great Powers of Europe, ac¬ 
cording to their successive ascendencies or opportunities, claim a 
right of interference and mediation in the negotiations and trea¬ 
ties of the Porte, that the conduct of Catharine 11. in disallowing 
such intervention between her and her enemy, was conceived to 
indicate an extraordinary degree of presumption. These inter¬ 
cessions, however, had not yet been dictated or determined by any 
general alarm at the aggrandisement of Russia; they originated 
in the prospect of advantage which each State discerned in com¬ 
municating the impress of its own interests to the engagements 
of a nation dissociated by creed, position, ni^d character from 
the ordinary politics of Christendom. Even aftpr Turkey 
ceased to be an aggressive Power, it still retained the capacity 
of effecting, on emergencies, most serious diversions, — and of 
granting commercial privileges of no trifling value. It became 
in fact a State, which, though not secluded from the rights of 
political community, was yet so practically withdrawn from the 
sphere of orditmry combinations, as to appear like a ready-made 
instrument for all collateral purposes. " Its disdainful cbivaliy 
and its passionate caprices were well known; nor was there any 
cabinet of importance which did not appreciate the possible 
services they might confer. At <he Pruth, the mediating Powers 
were England and Poland; at Belgrade, the mission devolved 
.upon France.^ Priissia was characteristically introduced to the 
Divan by the admiration of the Ottoman for the ^rsonal quali¬ 
ties of the Great Prederic. The ^tate of things disclosed by 
Roma 9 zofi'’s campaigns, transformed even Austria into an inter¬ 
cessor oh behalf of the^iTurW; and in 1792 the cabinets of 
XrondoD and Berlin found themselves zealously co-operating for 
the^^lne end. ‘Other scenes, however, were now at hand. 

‘“'' pbritiem of Turkey at the opening of those eventful 
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days which changed the^^i^ qf Europe hy an.d thr^mgh. the 
French {levolation» waa hneflj this: — Sne h«l esoi|pe4 the 
imminehcj of pei^* The lust wars had conclusively ^tab- 
lished both the gigantic strength of Kussia and the u^es to 
which it would probably be applied. Cathanne did not ooQr 
descend to disguise her ambition or her hopes. She openly 
discussed the project of restoring a Greek Empire at Con¬ 
stantinople fpr the benefit of her successors; and revived the 
auspicious name of Constantine in a prince of her royal hous% 
Nor, although the fate of Poland had'alarmed the stat^men. of 
Europe, was it by any means certain that any peremptory orbi-* 
tration could at this time h^e been interposed between Euuia 
and her prey. In 1791, Pitt had found himself totally un¬ 
supported in his proposition to equip a squadron of observatic^ 
for the Dardanelles; the functions of France, the old and, nomi¬ 
nally at least, the natural ally of the Porte, were entirely sus¬ 
pended ; and the complicity and spoils of Polish dismemberment 
furnished the Northern Courts with irresistible arguments and 
temptations. Already, in fact, bad the partition of Turkey been 
deliberately canvassed, as a preferable alternative to its absorp¬ 
tion ; and although subsequent events showed that the Ottomans 
were by no means so defenceless as they were presumed to be, 
yet it may be doubted whether they would not have been thrown 
wholly for -support at this time on their own fanatical courage. 
Even ten years earlier, France, acting always as the confi¬ 
dential friend of Turkey, had inrimated to the Divan, that in 
any future war it would probably be vain to look to Europe 
for diversion or aid ; and the inclinations of Austria to partici¬ 
pate rather in the plunder than in the prevention of the deed were 
sufficiently known. From these hazards, however, the Porto was 
now relieved. The Governments of Europe Were fain to pause 
in their traditional careers; and .the same circumstances which 
had exempted the Ottoman Empire &om any share in the 
^cat wars of the century just expiring, secured it also in a 
similar immunity from the revolutionary tempests by which A 
new order of things was ushered in. At length, after six years’ 
neutrality, the pt^ons of the Porte were violently roused by 
the ambition of thq Directory. The ancient interests of France 
in these regions of the world were characteristicdly symbolised 
in her revolutionary counsels, by a descent u^n ^gypt! The 
results of this famous expeffition were, in many ^ints of view, 
remarkable; and in none more than those imiAe^ately connected 
with the subject under review. Uimle to comprehend either 
the Bevolution or its consequences, the Porte * eould at least. 
discern that its oldest ally was deliberately proposing to rob it 
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of its fairest province. It accordingly declared war against 
J^nce; and, as a natural sequel of such a determination, drew 
more and more closely to Great Britain, which, always favourably 
deposed towards Turkey, had now become its most obvious 
councillor and friend*^ Into the particulars of the engagements 
whioh followed, we need not enter. It will be enough to ob¬ 
serve, that by this measure the French Government rudely 
snapped asunder an alliance of two centuries and a half; that 
riie protectorate thus lost, passed virtually to England; and that 
the ultimate effects of the enterprise threatened little less than 
the transfer to this country of the credit, induence, and privi¬ 
leges, which France, for so long period, had enjoyed in the 
dominions of the Porte. 

The new impulse, however, thus communicated to the policy 
of- the Divan was by no means undisturbed. The vicissitudes 
of the great war soon furnished so adroit a negotiatoo*. as 
Nap(deon with opportunities of reviving or remodelling the 
aUiances of the old monarchy; and so well were his intrigues 
seconded by the impolicy of our own proceedings that, in 1807, 
the Dardanelles were forced by an English fleet while the de¬ 
fence of Constantinople was directed by a minister of France. 
1^: publication of the secret compact between Alexander and 
Napoleon at Tilsit once more,-and more conclusively, estranged 
the Porte from its French connexions; and at length, by a-con¬ 
certed pacification between Turkey and Russia in 1813, the 
forces of the latter Power were oj^ortunely disengaged to 
asrist towards the issue of the Moscow campaign. We touch 
but cursorily on these events, since, however momentcHis in 
themselves, they but indirectly affected the question before 
Hi.: W^t is chiefly to be remarked is, that Turkey, during 
thk period, was received with more imiversal consent, and on a 
more Intimate footing than before, into the community of 
European^States, and that the part assigned to her in their 
genenri federative policy partook more x)f a regular character. 
On the other , hand, althon^ certain obligations were in this 
way contracted towardi the.1Porte by the European States, yet 
its fated smtagonist was more than proportionately strengthened 
by the operation of the same causes. So conspicuous and sub- 
hod been the services of Russia in t^ struggle of 
Ei^pe ^nst Napoleon, and so entirely was the Continental 
pohoy of the Cpurt of St. Petersburgh now identified with that 
^^.Powers^ that the attitude the Czar became 
*0^ :fiw™idable than before; and results which we need 
^ WMtt^fe^aacapitMlate, proved what substantial grounds th^e 
waraMiitbe growing aiprehenBions of the Divan. 
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to have been'^iy constituted at the close of the^\Var- The 
opinion still sjarTived, and, in fact, since the daye of Ofttfienne lL, 
seemed gradually to have been confirmed^ that the Batioiied ex¬ 
istence of Turkejr bad reached its appointed tefm, rad oould 
-only be protracted by the ardficial suspense which the jeelousies 
of Europe might combine to create. An element too of sihgidAt 
importance in the question now made itself visible. An interest 
was claimedj whether sincerely or otherwise, yet with gi^ 
plausibility, by the Gbristian Powers of Europe in the Chriadali 
subjects of the Porte; and as these were mostly members of the 
Greek church, the sympathies and pretensions of Russia naturally 
assumed a peculiar prominence. The liberation of Greece aim 
the incidents, whether of atgument or. violence, attending its 
accomplishment, furnish a sufficient exemplification of the views 
and considerations which ^rere thus introduced upon the political 
stage, and which, it is evident, have ever since been Iteadily 
increasing in significance and weight. Still, a strong counter¬ 
poise remained in the con^ction felt by all European cabinets 
but one, that the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, in its 
substantial integrity, was necessary to the prospective pence of 
Europe; and although this sentiment might, in some quarters, 
be reducible into a simple objection to a monopoly of j;he spoil, 
yet the difficulties of a partition were so great that, eventually, 
all parties coincided in a resolution to stave off the crisis, and 
postpone a question which they were unable to solve—with 
any satisfaction to themselves. 

Such then is die position of the Ottoman Empire. Prostrate, 
to all appearance, at the feet of its vigilant and redoubtable foe, 
it is maintained, in a precarious security, by tho jealousies rather 
than the sympathies of surrounding nations: For, although on 
more than one occasion, it has exhibited an unlook^-for 
vitality in the hour of peril, yet the experience of recent years 
forbids all further reliance on suoh'resources. The Danube and 
the Balkan are no longer barriers. Adriaat^le has been idready 
once reached; rad between ^at city to' Constantinople ^heie 
intervenes but a step. ■ 

Historians have frequently indulged in specu^atiras upon the 
causes of this declines But the question lie^ we think, within 
narrow limits. It is less the decay of one of the antagonists, than 
the growth of the other, which has so disturibed the balance be¬ 
tween them. The armies which were overthrown by the Bajazets 
and the Amuraths bore no compatjson to those encounter^ by 
Mahmood ; nor is it probable th^ the Great Bqlyman, in tb^ 
height of his power, could have ever made head against such a 
force as that now wielded by the reigning Czar. Twhey, 
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j&(nl9 has been'statioaary^ vfaHe other natiop^iave idvaoceJ. 
Xhia is one of the conBequencea due mainl/ t^he olwi^r of 
the national religion; though it would be incorrect to ^tribute 
to this most impprtut influence results exclusively prejud\oiaL 
It is true that fanatidsm has produced social insecurity as wall as 
political stagnationi and tiiat the fabe prophets of Ottoman his¬ 
tory have been more numerous and successful than the pre¬ 
tenders or usurpers of any other hbtory whatever. But, on the 
other hand, the sanctity which the theocratic principle commu¬ 
nicated to the reigning House has proved its inviolable safeguard 
in the crisb of revolution; and the reversion of the holy Kdifate 
which Selim L secured from the last phantom representative of 
the Abbasides conveyed no insignifleant authority to the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful. In virtue of this title, the supremacy 
of the Sublime Porte was recognised by all the orthodox Mus¬ 
sulman world; so that an app^ based upon the obligations in- 
Tolve^in it was actually, in 1799, transmitted to Constantinople 
ftom Seringapatam. 

It is a remarkable feature in Ihc history of the Ottoman 
and Bussian Empires, that the destinies of both should bo 
matter of long-descended tradition and common acceptance in 
the minds of the people. Though the establishment of the 
Turks iq Europe la now of such respectable antiquity that its 
fourth, and perhaps fated centenary draws nigh, and though 
their rights of* dominion have acquired ati^e neyond that of 
mere prescription, yet the nation itself, as has been observed by 
an hbtorian not often distinguished by such felicitous brevity of 
expression, b still only ‘ enazmped^ on its conquests. They 
have never comported themselves, either politicjdly or socially, 
as if they anticipated in Europe any continuing home. Ot¬ 
toman legends relate how a belief arose, even in the very hour 
or conquest, that the banner of the Cross yrould again be some 
day carried to the brink of the Straits; and it b said that this 
misgiving la traceable in the selection of the Asiatic shore for 
the final resting-pbee of true befievers. It la certain, too, that 
from the first definite* apporitlDn of the Bussian Empire, they 
instinctively r^gnised the antagonists of Fate. Europe had 
hardly learned tpe titles of the Czar, when the gaze of the 
Porte was uneasily directed to the new metropolb on the 
Neva; throughput the whole century, notwithstanding its che¬ 
quered , incidents, the impression was never weakened; and to 
this daf the inhabitants of Constantinople point out the par- 
tietdar mte by which the Muscovite troops are to enter the 
City pf Pipnpse* Nor are the traditions less vivid on the other 
nda* ^ Altliough the visible ambiti<m of the Imperial Court may 
been generated by the creations of Peter and the coq. 
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quests of CathiaS^e, yet the impressions pppuhij^ current 
flow from an^arfler and a less corrupted Source, ^e ancient 
relations of with the capital of the CsssarSj fhe early 

hostilities, the subsequent alliances, and the pr^umed inherit¬ 
ance Ivan, are 411 matter of national legend; and combuto^ 
with the appeal to religion and the incitements of pride, to make 
the recovery of Constantinople from the Ottoman appear an 
obligatory as well as a predestined work. The spirit in which 
the Russian legions would inarch to the Bosphorus woifld, 
probably, differ little from that in which Grenada was invested 
by the levies of Castile. 

Yet, with all these palliatives of conquest, and all this sem¬ 
blance of warrant, it is unquestionable that the sentiments which 
the occupation of Constantinople by Russia might awaken in 
the cabinets of Europe would be seconded by the opinion of 
every people between the Vistula and the Atlantic. Though 
the Turks, even in the fourth century of their European exist¬ 
ence, still sit like barbarous conquerors on the lands they won, 
though they retain in sermude aitd degradation millions of 
Christian subjects, though they perpetuate the hopeless desola¬ 
tion of vast provinces, and though these provinces are the very 
fairest regions of the known world and the most famous scenes 
of ancient story; — yet for all this, in the event of an invasion, 
they would conamand the sympathy and favour of thousands 
to whom the balance of poAver’ w'ould be a strange an^ 
unintelligible proposition. For the conclusions of statesmen 
there would no doubt be sufficient w'arrant. in the obvious 
danger to public peace and freedom from the aggrandisement, 
by such vast acquisitions, of a Power already so menacing and 
aggressive as Russia; but their main source, we think, mpst be 
sought iu that popular instinct which naturally inclines to the 
weaker side,—and with a stronger and more decided bias as the 
violence attempted to be exercised ^ more gratuitous—and cruel. 
The considerations which now te^ to the disparagement of the 
Turks ore feeble and inoperative; comjiared with those which ore 
acting in their favour. They are'sfemi-barbarians, and they are 
misbelievers: they have not improved, by the policy enlight¬ 
enment of their rule, the title which they ori^i^y^denved horn 
conquest: But they are as they were inade^ They retain their 
native impress of character, and they have repeat^y shamed 
States of more lofty pretensions, by their magnanimity, their 
generosity, their unswerving adherence to their plighted faith 
and presumptive duties, and by thali disdainful grandeur of soul 
which refuses to avail itself of another's error, and renders to mis¬ 
fortune a homage which had never been extorted from them by 
VOL. XCI. NO. CLXXXIII. P ' 
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Yeiy retioni ereat* bare Aown that ^ oommnnioation 
^ ]^uropean forma to Ottoman inatitatione, honravv it may have 
affected the vigour and elasticity of the national strength, 
has, at least, not impaired the national virtnea; nor has there, 
probably, been any period since the war, at which the endroaoh- 
manta of an overgiOwn Power upon its defenceleaa neighl^ur 
would exdte more general indignation or induce more aenoua 
reaulte.' These are things within the daily observation of all; 
what we have previously deduced from the less obvious facts of 
history ma^ eluddate, we hope, the charaeter of the long-pending 
erkis, and facilitate the comprehension of the great problem 
which will be one day solved. 


- 

Art. VIL — 1. Report of the 'General Board of Health on the 
Measures appointed for the Execution of the Nuisances^removdl 
and Diseases^prevention Act, and the Public Health Act, up to 
July 1849. Presented to Parliament, 
i. Report on Quarantine by the General Board of Health. Pre¬ 
sented to Parliament, 1849. 

p. Statement of &e Course of Investigaiion and Results of Ex¬ 
periments as torthe meaps of Removing the Refuse of Towns in 
Water, and applying it as Manure. By Edwin Chadwick, 
Esq. C.B. Keynell and Weight, 1849. 

CSEN through the departing shadow of a wide-wasting pesti- 
^ lence, the science which dms at preserving health by pre- 
cSmti(wry arrangements, now presents itself divested of the 
vulgar and unsightly attributes which formerly repelled public 
attenjj^n too much from its details; and stands forth in the true 
'and pure light of its beneficent object — the saving of human 
la England alone, the average annual number of deaths 
disease is, in round numbers, 300,000, — while that of 
deaths from the mere decay ahd exhaustion of the human frame 
by the progress of time, is only 35,000. In the difference between 
these numbers we see tnl Vast and vital field in whkh the 
sanitary reformer proposes to work. That disease shall ever 
be entoly exterminated, is of course beyond the belief or hope 
the most snngume: But evety disease has somewhere its 
and efficient cause,—and that these causes can be re¬ 
moved, or much weakened in their actiob, in very many instances, 
is not only within the bounds of hope, but has been satisfactorily 
'proved. When sanitary l^slation gives us its successful rc- 
Bidky they will be represented by the reduction of the number 
who die of disease, in their early days, or in the prime of 
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life ^ and in the: jnoreased number of those who^tofo completed 
their allotted ooursc in [health and been peaoefulfy jga&ere^ to 
their fathers. 

Accordingly sanitary improvements have not dir^y in view 
the extension of the natural period of human life, but only tbe 
removal of influence^ whic^ artificially curtail it. The opiniox^ 
of Condorcet and his disciples, therefore, are widely distinct frotn 
the inductive philosophy of those who have demonstrated the 
benefit of removing from the vicinity of man those ^teniil 
poisons which embitter and abridge his existence. Their obgeot 
is not the vmn one of indefinitely protracting existence by human 
art. It seems indeed a remarlmble £sct, raenoe something has 
yet, we think, to be learned, that wherever the average len^ 
of life is improved there is a tendency to equality; and tmit 
the miraculously long livers, appear chiefly where the average 
vitality is shortest, and where men subject to noxious agenoies 
present in general the most attenuate and degraded ^^ysical 
condition,—as if it were an exceptional law of nature, that 
those whose firames can for a certain time resist th^ deadfy 
influences, become, ^like him who fed on , poisons,’ hi^Cned 
against the common causes of mortality. Nor, were we to sup¬ 
pose it in the power of art materially to enlarge the allott^ 
span of healthy existence, and to make extreme old age com¬ 
mon lot, inst^ of the rare privilege of a few, — must we 
necessarily suppose the boon accompanied by a great increase 
of human happiness. Treatises de senectute have more than one 
aspect. In the general case, when a green old age hu been 
reached, the task of life may be considered to have b^p per¬ 
formed, and its enjoyments substantially exhausted; the journey 
has been completed, and the tired body may part with the 
spirit in. peace, leaving the arena of life to new competitors. 
The associations with which survivors surround the memoiy of 
their aged relatives are accordingly more tender than bitter. 
And such deaths, it is felt, do not so much make a chasm in 
existence as a natural charge, consonant with the decay and 
reproduction which are the rourine of the world’s progress. 
Young hands are strengthening their grasp to lead us forward 
in our journey through life, as the elder waxes feeble 
and drop away. It is, when the opening bud,is blighted, or 
life is cut off in the full bloom of usefulness,—inj^e midst of 
happiness, affection, and esteeui)—that the great oaiamities of 
mortality are exhibited. Such are the desolate spots of human 
existence, standing in the centre of its healthy fruition, waste 
and arid—showing happy alms defeated, and its joys en^phed 
in unfathomable sorrows. The science that promises in some 
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measure to mitigate the horrors of this howling wilderness, is 
surely an object before wUch sarcasm and faction and selfishness 
may well be dumb. 

There are some initial viewB connected with this subject, on 
which a few years ago it might have been necessary to enlarge, 
but which may now, thanhs to the enlightened perseverance 
of Mr. Chadwick and his coadjutors, be taken for granted as 
a part of the received creed of every intelligent observer. 
Whatever difficulties may still haunt the speculations of econo¬ 
mists on the increase of population, no one now doubts that it is 
for the interest of the public at large, no less than for the happiness 
of the few immediately interested in each human being, that the 
life once breathed should, if possible, be preserved, until it is 
released by the natural wearing away of its earthly tabernacle. 
We aU know that, in the economic sense of the term, a short¬ 
lived population is generally a surplus population, — not only 
because those who are reckless of preserving life will be careless 
of all its obligations, and will be poor and vicious, but because 
the tendency of early deaths is chiefiy, to shorten the existence 
of those who produce more than they consume, and to increase 
the number of those who must be dependent on the cliarity of 
others. Sir W, Temple’s antithesis, that we cannot care too 
little for life nor too much for health, must not be misunder¬ 
stood. ^ A cholera widow,’ is a signifioant expression occasion¬ 
ally used by the Board of Health, to indicate one who has been 
thrown on the parish by the death of that husband who, if he 
had not been prematurely cut off, might have supported her for 
years, and left his children old enough to earn bread for them¬ 
selves. Many communities are now thus paying, in alarmingly 
swollen poor-rates, for the short-sighted selfishness which made 
them grudge the cost of precautionary arrangements. These 
are truths which have now so far found acceptance throughout 
the educated part of society, that it seems unnecessary to 
examine at length the reasons for believing in them. Nor, 
while the value to the public at large of preserving every human 
life that can be preserved, is fully admitted, does any rational 
man doubt that there come into existence in all places, and 
especially where men are densely congregated, physical agencies 
destructive of life, which, though capable of being removed, 
ore too often left to do their de^y work undisturbed. These 
broad facts appearing to require nothing to bo said in their 
Support, our remarks may be more profitably confined to some 
of the less obvious influences likely to be exercised by sanitary 
reform; and to an inquiry into the sources of the apathy, the 
prejudices, and the other difficulties which stand in the way of 
this class of improvement 
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One of the primary preju^cea—one of those least spoken of 
hut most felt #hich sanitary reform has to eneoiinter, is a 
Tague apprehension of undue interference. All regulations for 
securing cleanliness and removing filth, are apt to considered 
as invasions of the privacy of the domestic hearth and the person, 
and amounting to an impertinent intermeddling, in matters con¬ 
cerning which it is insulting to be inquisitive. But in 
reality the object of sanitary reform is to free the citizen from 
the vile fetters with which the acts of others have actually 
bound him, and to leave him free to pursue the natural tendency 
towards civilisation and refinement, rather than to assume any 
arbitrary control over his actions. We believe it to be quite true 
that it ^ways injures the individual to do for him what he ought, 
and is able, to do for himself. But the operative workman must 
live in the city, or starve; and if selfish wealth has made the 
city such that he cannot find a cell in it which is not a living 
tomb, saturated with corruption—then he is not left to the free¬ 
dom of his own actions, but is subject to an abominable bondage 
caused by the conduct of others. The strength and skill of 
Hercules could not enable the city artisan of Glasgow to live 
in purity; and if legislation cleanses the Augean stable, it is not 
doing for him what he should have been left to do for himseliv 
but only saving him from suffeiing by the selfishness of third 
parties beyond his reach. 

In fact no nation which has made many steps forward ^ 
civilisation can be without some sort of Edile police: And the 
real grievance is, not that such a thing does not exist, but that 
it is so very imperfect and defective. Like most other great 
benefits, it will be better accompUshed through enlightened and 
well weighed legislation, suggested by skilful minds devoted to 
the task, than by the blind chance which has hitherto ruled it; 
and one of its new qualities will naturally be its careful adjust¬ 
ment to the proper medium between obno^dous interference and 
fatal neglect. Hitherto such vulgarisms as sewers, drains, and 
other things not less important and still more vulgarly sug¬ 
gestive, were deemed to be the proper province of bricklayers, 
scavengers, and nightmen. A respectable builder or plumber 
might perhaps condescend to give his attention to such works 
— but scarcely, if he had risen to the rank of an alderman or 
bailie. So was it of old with the noble art of sti^ery, linked 
to the humble and almost servile craft of .the barber. But the 
portentous influences connected with both fields of exertion, 
have at last dignified them, in spite of sordid and unpleasing 
associations. And neither is a recognition of the importance of 
such functions so novel as it may seem/ The sauit^y rules to 
which the Jews were subjected were part of their Bcligion — 
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$IB those of other Eastern nations still are; and travellers who 
are acquainted-with these countries, assure that there are in 
Leviticus precepts still marvellously well adapted to the preser¬ 
vation of life. There were similar regulations both in Mexico 
and Peru. But the Bomans were the most sagacious and ex¬ 
tensive le^^tora in such matters. They were in many things 
masters of the practical; and have left vestiges still pregnant with 
the wisdom of experience. With them nothmg seems to have been 
deemed ^ common or unclean’ that could protect the public health. 
We find Pliny writing to Trajan about a fetid stream passing 
through Amastris, as if it were an affair of State. The cloacse 
of the Tarquins are still among the architectural wonders of the 
world. The censors, ediles, and curators, who at different periods 
had charge of the buildings, and of the apparatus for the removal 
of impurities, were invested with great powers for the execu¬ 
tion of their functions, and derived a corresponding dignity from 
them. The arrangements for supplying the houses of Rome 
with water were most minute. Those fi)r ventilation and 
drainage, still taraoeable in the several remains of Roman am¬ 
phitheatres, have struck our most advanced sanitarians with 
surprise at thrir remarkable adaptation to their purpose; while 
Mr. Chadwick tells the Commissioners of Sewers that he has 
lately received from a friend in Zurich a specimen of exactly 
such an earthenware pipe as he is now Recommending for the 
distribution of sewage. It had been laid down by the Romans, 
and ‘ has worked Until recent times under 500 feet of pressure 1* 
Indeed it is' easy to see from VitruviusS^^ and from portions of 
the collection of Grevius, that the rules and operations for 
rile protection of health in Rome, were of a very radical and 
peremptory character, and allowed no minor interests to interfere 
wirii &em. It seems to have been a rule with them, that from 
the time when the foundation of a city was laid, to that of the 
summit of its greatness, no structural operation, public or private, 
should be permitted to take a shape which might render it a 
harbour ritiier for disease or crime; and it is to this vi^ant 
forethought that, in the absence of other oiganising agencies 
discovered only in our later times, we may attribute the success 
with which that renlarkable people preserved social order, 
riicnlghout so dense aul^ vast a mass of human beings as the 
mhtfcbitants -of the imperial city in the days of its greatness. 

It is not creditable to tbit country that, by neglecting 
izdtiatOKjr precautions, it should have ^owed so muc£ to be 
whi^ must now be undone. In the restrictions which pre- 
man from doing for his own profit or gratification that 
on his neighbour a deadly injury, there is no hard- 
ahli|^;^lt is simple justice. Our law requires that the railway 
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company, the master of the steam boat, and the nuumfiicturer of 
gunpowder, should respotiyely conduct their operations so as 
not to endanger the safety of the community; and there can be 
no reason why the same responsibility should not be attached to 
those whose profitable occupation is building or spinning. Sudl 
intervention on behalf of the public is not to be confounded 
with the old sumptuary laws, — for it interferes with things^ 
not with persons; nor can it be compared to attempts, to 
regulate labour and wages, or to restraints on trade, — for it ia 
not done to procure, by the artificial adjustment of something 
which men can best settle for theme^vcs, some speculative 
advantage, but, on the principle of salus populi supremo, lexp to 
protect one set of human beings from being the vietima of 
disease and death through the selfish cupidity of others. The 
owner of the soil is the person who mainly profits by the 
accumulation of a city population,—his, at all events, are advan¬ 
tages for which he neither toils nor spins; and mmiy of the 
princely fortunes of our day have been created bj the rapid 
rise—often causeless and capricious, so far as the owner himself 
may know—of city populations. It does not seem then to be a 
very hard rule either of morality or law, that a proprietor, who 
accumulates wealth by any such means, shall be compelled to 
submit to regulations which, should they even in some degree 
reduce the amount of his gains, may be a security, ag^st the 
lives of those who by the necessities of their position are enriching 
him, from being sacrificed to hb aVaricjb or hb recklessness. 
Wliile he derives a profit by letting out his square yards of the 
earth’s surface, it surely is not unfair that he should become 
bound not to transfer it to the occupant perforated throughout 
with pit-falb in which health and Ufe may be lost. 

But this is not the only form in which there b a debt due 
to the more miserable classes in our cities, by the wealthy and 
. the well to do. The progress of wealth —mA even the progress 
of ciyilisatioD, in so far as the great outward manifestations 
of civilisation may be held its types,—has the effect, when it 
b partial, of deteriorating the class that is thrown out in 
the race or lottery of life. When, through the influence of* 
external circumstances which they are unable to control, a 
portion of the population remain as all ori^nally were, their 
position is lower than that of the first common barWbm. Thb 
term is applied to communities who are nearly all on a level— 
with habits which, as they are not directed by the lights of 
civilisation, have not been formed in its shades. And accmrd- 
i^gly cannot attribute to the American hunter or the Arab 
wanderer any of the degradation which invests the no less 
savage occupant of a large town, who skulks round the comer 
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■wben he sees a policeman, and scowls at the rich man’s carriage 
rolling over the muddy road, where he traces the impression of 
Us children’s naked feet. The two classes of barbai^s are as 
distinct from each other as the moss-stained stream that passes 
through a heath-clad moor, and the continuation of the same 
stream, black and greasy, from having served the fifty steam 
engines, and received the manifold impurities, of a large manu¬ 
facturing tpwn. Civilisation and wealth have been the causes 
of this degradation; and it must be their function, knowing 
what they now cannot fail to know, to remedy the evils they 
have unconsciously inflicted. 

Indeed, the neglected refuse of civilisation has the faculty of 
nourishing sodal savages among mankind, just as it provides the 
favourite haunts of the vermin which frequent sewers and dung 
heaps. If the arrangements for preserving physical purity arc not 
made for all, but only for those who can easily pay for them, not 
cmly will the poorer classes be left in tbeir own natural debase¬ 
ment, but will become the recipients of all the additional filth 
which their richer neighbours cast off. A not uncommon occur- 
- pence where a town has rapidly increased is, that a village in¬ 
habited by the humbler classes, nestled in a pleasant dell beside 
a river, where the natural facility for drainage, and pure air, 
kept the people clean and healthy, has been changed into one 
of those degraded suburbs, described with dreary uniformity of 
misery in the sanitary reports, which the skill of Crabbe could 
igiot improve upon ; because a few gay handsome streets, 
inhabited by rich people, have converted the neighbouring 
heights into a city of palaces; and all those impurities, of the 
existence of which the fastidious citizens are scarcely aware, 
are now sent down to flood the poor inhabitants of the pristine 
village. , 

But the liigher and the middle classes have, besides the 
obligation of plain justice, a great and palpable interest in making 
sacrifices for the purification of their degraded neighbours, 
so far as this can be accomplished without destroying self-de¬ 
pendence. We cannot separate ourselves from uncleanness and 
misery by mere walls and lanes, and remain safe. The way 
in winch the Cholera pursued its career is a marked type of the 
common interest which all classes have in keeping each other 
above that Slough of Despond—utter physical degradation. 
Filth and vice, drew it first to their favourite seats, as the load¬ 
stone draws iron; But when it was once introduced within the 
limits of a city community, none were wealthy or moral or wise 
etiough to be safe frotn its stroke. Those who are permitted to 
lag fsT behind the onward march of their neighbours, are. 
always dangerous as well os melancholy objects. The human 
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being who has sunk below a certain level natuxallj gravitated 
to depths still lower; and it depends greatly on the objwts with 
which he comes in contact, whether he is impelled forward ot 
is arrested in this progress. Wherever the first needs of liib 
are too easilv obtained, or where the body of a people is not 
obliged to labour as a condition necessary to their self-respect, 
there is a dangerous tendency to lean on such facilitiesand 
abandon the eiforts of self-sustentation, which ennoble, or keep 
erect, the better races of mankind. This propensity is widely 
exhibited among those nations whose happy climate demand 
little care or labour for the mere support of animal existence; 
and was well illustrated by that ingenious magistrate who pre* 
dieted, that if the Strand were lined with empty casks, they 
would all be speedily occupied by people who would rear a cask- 
living race. It may seem hard to deprive the. wretch of the 
bulk-head or empty cellar, which he is content to make his idle 
home; but it is one of those hardships with which acts of mercy 
often must begin, W^hen the frightful demoralisation of Livei> 
pool was recently exposed, and it was shown that between thirty 
and forty thousand inhabitants of that fine city lived in dens 
called cellars, the bold resolution was taken of at ontee amputating 
this morbid mass, by rendering cellars illegal habitations. The 
operation commenced in 1842; and after about 3000 people were 
ejected, a more stringent method was adopted in 1847. The 
operation of removal—under the judicious management of Dn 
Duncan, the medical officer of health—was gradual, but system 
matic and steady; and near the end of I849j 47QO'Cellars had 
been cleared of 20,000 inhabitants! Time enough has not 
elapsed to let the full effect of this bold measure be seen; but 
the officer of health has already had to report the significant 
fact, respecting one of the districts formerly most afflicted by 
poverty and disease, that while the last epidemic preceding the 
clearance carried off 500 inhabitants,—the Cholera, which broke 
out during the time that the forced change of residence was in 
progress, slew the comparatively small number of 94. 

An overfiowing abundance of evidence, confirmed by the 
experience of every dweller in towns, shows that the unclean 
districts, which are the great centres of disease, are at the same 
time the great nurseries and fortresses of crime. The mind 
suffers in these cases with the .body. Wesley was well aware 
of the connexion w^hen he said,—Cleanliness was next to Godli¬ 
ness. That criminality can be abolished by sanitary reform, or 
by any one measure, is, alas! a vain expectation: but great hopes 
of a diminution may be rested on any system which shall destroy 
the existing strongholds of vice, as the merchant cities destroyed 
those of the robber barons. The history of the world has always 
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been i^ected by the external dreamstanced in which its inhabit¬ 
ants have been placed. A ^lirit of freedom—a determination 
not to be absorbed into any of the great aggregates which form 
the leading empires of the world—a ehivalrous and warlike cha- 
mcter, have generally dbtinguished the inhabitants of inacces¬ 
sible districts. Thus the same natural cause has produced similar 
moral traits^ in places otherwise so unlike each other as the moun¬ 
tains of Switzerland and Dalecarlia, the bushy labyrinths of La 
Vendee, and the swamps of Holland, If, therefore, we artificially 
create phyaioal anomaUes in .our cities, we must expect to find 
a people assimilated to them; and so we have the city moun¬ 
taineers of the Lawn Market, and the amphibious squatters in 
the Ooose Hubs, or the Angel Meadow of Mandiester—a race 
according to their own peculiarities, as those whose 
mountains lift them to the storm. Their spirit of independence, to 
l» sure, is a defiance of all laws human and divine; their enthu¬ 
siasm is the zealous pursuit of every vice in whose service the 
skill of civilisation can pander to the appetites of barbarism; their 
cinvalry is in the mutual bond to help each other’s wickedness; 
and their warlike spirit is developed in a constant battle with 
the law. And yet we are inclined to believe that, to a very 
great extent, society might be cleared of these wretches by the 
mere removal of their natural strongholds,—as a district re¬ 
lieves itself from panthers and rattlesnakes by clearing a jungle. 

Such an object, we have already said, would be well worthy 
•f a sacrifice by the middle and upper classes. Blit we believe 
lhat the operation would, in the end, be better described as a good 
inves^ent. Like the drtuning and clearing of land, it would 
^edily more than repay itself in plentiful fruit. Nor would that 
mut be an unsubstantim and visionary one, in the vague return 
of increased public health and improved morality. It would re¬ 
present itself in hard cash, according to an account in which 
the tax for sanitaty reform should be set down as a cheap fore- 
stalment of poor-rates, prison assessments, and taxes to support 
the administration of criminal justice. 

It is in v™ to expect that the wide operations necessary for 
the ^complishment of measures so comprehensive, can ever be 
efficiently conducted through purely local movements. Whoever 
may trwsact the actual buriness, there must be somewhere a 
raggesting and directing skill ef the highest order. Let us 
just ghmee at the physical ravages on Nature effected by the 
ra^id rise of a great manufacturing town, and think whether 

is at all’ likely that such a creation should ever be willing or 
1 ^ 1 ^ 6f itself, to supply a remedy for the mischief it has done^ 
In a vaMey* between undulating grassy hills, dotted with trees, 
nips a dfitfur sedgy here and rocky there, whose speckled 
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troat show the puiity of its watm The paanw trav^r, ot 
indolent lounger, awiowledges the grateful influence of un* 
contaminated fdr, of pleasant sounds, and sweet smells—and 
sighs to think how sadly a large portion of his fellow men are out 
off from such enjoyments? Let us suppose him returning to 
the spot twenty years afterwards, while m the mean time some 
manufacturing or trading facilities have brought about the sudden 
erection of a considerable town in the cheerful valley. The 
dense darkness of a smoky atmosphere how covers every thing. 
There is not a green leaf or blade to be seen, save some hemloo 
and nettles* flourishing in neglected courtyards^ The sur&oe of 
the soil is everywhere saturated vdth putrescent fllth. Of the 
human beings brought to the spot by the temptation of high 
wages, a large portion live in dens, damp, darl^ and pestiferous. 
With the pristine tastes and habits enjoyed by them, when they 
first came there, they would have preferred to occupy fitting 
human habitations had they been able to obtain them; but 
now they are assimilated to their abodes. The stream that once 
ran clattering on, is sluggish with every variety of suspended 
ordure, and black as ink; the bubbling escape of poisonous gases 
is a dismal mockery of the leaping of the trout. The parched 
citizens are panting for water, while the surrounding moors^ 
from want of drainage, are soaked in wet; and the impunties 
that would enrich the cold damp soil, are making havoc of the 
lives of the people. Let us hope that such a spot has yet another 
revolution to go through — that the stream will again run pure* 
though its banks be more artificially ornamented ihtok of old,— 
that open spaces fresh and green may greet the wearied labourer’s 
eyes, and tempt his children to heathy pastimes away from the 
gutter and the dung-heap,—that trees may cast their shade, as 
in former times, in summer evenings, over pleasant groups who 
have learned to prefer the sounds and sights of Nature to those 
of the gin-palace. That such revolutions may be made, we have 
actual experience in the improvements which have taken place 
in the parks and open spaces near the portions of our great cities 
occupi^ by the aristocracy. * If the most fashionable parts of 
‘ the Capital,’ says Mr. Macaulay, ^ could be placed before us suoh 
‘ as they then were (in the rrign of Charles XL), we should be 
* disgu^d by their squalid appearance, and poisoned by their 
'noisome atmosphere. In Covent harden a filthy and noisy 
' market was held close to the dwellings of the great. Fruit- 
' women screwed, carters fought, cabbage-stalks and rotten 
' apples accumulated in heaps at the thresholds of the Countess 
' of Berkshire and of the Bishop of Durham. . * . St James^ 

' Square was a receptacle for all the offitl and cinders, for all the 
'dead cats and dead dogs of Westminster. At one toe a 
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* cudgel-pkyer kept the ring th^e. At another time an im^u- 

* dent aquatter settled himself there, and built a shed for rubbish 

* under the windows of the gilded saloons, in which the first 

* magnates of the realm — Norfolks, Ormonds, Kents, and Pem- 

* brokes—gave banquets and bal^. It was not till these 

* nuisances had lasted through a whole generation, and till 

* much hod been written about them, that the inhabitants applied 
' to parliament for permission to put up rails and to plant trees.’ 

The progress of true civilisation indeed, is best marked, we 
should say, by the facility with which men may crowd together 
into large city communities, without sufiering from the confusion 
and the pollution which such accumulations would naturally 
create. Art is here employed to bring us back to Nature; 
and, with the conveniences and pleasures of intercourse, to give 
us no small portion of the personal independence, and the 
freedom from offensive sights and associations, which pursue the 
dweller in the desert. The children reared round the Regent’s 
Park are heirs of all the civilisation of the greatest city in the 
world, and can hold converse with Nature in meadows, trees, 
and flowers,—and in the very wild beasts that are the terror 
of thy savage I But far different are the children of St. Giles 
and An^l Meadow; Even for them however, we trust, a better 
day is dawning; and ivhat the aristocracy have done for them¬ 
selves, satisfactorily shows how far human ingenuity and per¬ 
severance have it in their power to discard the dregs of progress 
and preserve its benefits alone. 

But that communities which have grown up in degrada¬ 
tion will never be able, unassisted, to emancipate themselves 
from this servitude, is almost self-evident. Left to themselves 
they will remain as they are; nor do the paltry attempts which 
some corporations, under the fear of the Cholera, and of the 
exposures to which they have been subjected by the promoters 
of sanitaiy reform, have made to relieve themselves from 
the scandal of their position, afford much ground for reliance 
on municipfd efforts. Whatever hands may do the local work, 
there must be wise and able heads to suggest, and sometimes 
to command. The advantages of having, in relation to such a 
matter, a central body, with at least one mind wholly devoted 
to the great object in view, and with continual access to the most 
enlightened intellects, both^tt home and abroad, are too great 
to be perceived at once, or easily estimated. The ' Report on 
< Quarantine,’ which has been translated into French and 
Italian, and is rapidly passing over the globe, was but the first 
year’s fruit of the Boara of Health; and it bids fair to set com¬ 
merce free from one of its most vexatious and most costly 
trammels ; nay, more — if its views be sound, as we cannot 
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help belieylDg that they are—it teaches the beneficent doctrinei 
that it is . by kindness and good offices, not by isolation or flight, 
that we may best protect ouredyes from the great icbufgM of ^ 
mankind. From such a body only can we hope ^cOmprehttfaivo 
projects for public worts,—uniform, effective, and econotniod* 
It is very clear that the persevering and searching intelMgenoe, 
which has predominated in all inquiries and suggestions as to tiie 
public health, is finding its way towards a great discovery, whieh 
will do as much to change the aspect and cosffition of our 
towns as gas or pavements. We refer to the plans now ripen¬ 
ing for the removal of the impurities of great cities, and theiJ^ 
distribution over the soil os manure,—by operations which will 
strip them, not only of their nozidus but even of their offensive 
character. Thus we may hope, that what has hitherto disgusted 
the senses, brutalised the minds, and .shortened the days of the 
dwellers in great eitiesj may become a most needful help to 
our suffering agriculture. From the same authority there 
doubtless wiU proceed arrangements for communicating supplies 
of water through crowded communities, in a form far more 
abundant, economical, and complete, than either trading com¬ 
panies or local corporations have yet dreamed of. , 

For reasons to be afterwards more fully stated, we cmisider it 
right that such a board should be immediately connected with 
the Government. We believe that some not unnatural jealousy 
has been felt by the medical profession as to the constitution of 
the present board; but we cannot regret the ciroumstance that 
its chief operative leader is not a physician. It is very neces¬ 
sary that such a department shoidd have the best scientific 
council and assistance that the country can afford, and the 
debt which it owes to the recent services of Dr.' Southwood 
Smith, Dr. Sutherland, and other physicians, cannot well be 
overrated; but, on the other hand, it seems indispensable that 
an administrative body, coming in contact witli constitutional 
rights and responsibilities, should have another kind of leadership. 
To balance the heroism and disinterestedness, for which we most 
willingly ^ive them credit, the medical body have some defects, 
especially in their jealousies and prejudices. It is difficult to get 
them to countenance anything inconsistent with what they have 
long seen and practised; and they would certainly not be so 
ready as laymen to give way to the collective wisdom of their 
own brethren. We firmly believe, in short, that the first 
physicians in the country will more frankly communicate to 
such a hoard as the present, their individual convictions, than 
to any convocation of their professional brethren; and that the 
board will more candidly weigh and more cheerfully adopt 
their views. The value of unprofossienal superintendence r— 








k.piBD dassof persoQB wbO'iure to easecute anwg^meixts never 
entirely the same ae those who devise them — has been 
^amced in the management oi the Admiralty. It has ^en 
^positely remarked, that Nelson would never have. obtained 
h]^ .cominmid a board of old admirals. Nor is it im* 
isatroctive to .i^ember t^ they have liberally res- 
popd^ to it, idea of sanittffy reform: on the scale which we 
are ^W con^e^g* did not' &riginat€ witlun the medical pro- 
fesocm* And, in truth, the constant direction of the faculties 
to tha oure of actual disease does not seem Jikely to leave much 
obeairya^n t6 deyote to the study of its external causes. 

. general efforts for the 

^leeoryatioh Of the public health have to contend, is the cry 

r ust centralisation. 'People s%y that we are departing from 
fipunjda^nB of the free institutions of our Saxon ancestors, 
v>-rwhen in reality are strengthening and expanding them. It 
id^euld be r^nwber^, that a Government board meana a board 
sesponsible; to Parliament. A central board in this country, 
diluting and holpiug local authorities, is, therefore, as different 
fhom & central pfficiat administration ip the other great States of 
Europe, as a Eepros^tative &ovenim^t is &om a Despotism. 

We are.giute alive to the great« importance of the people in 
general beaming acquainted, throu^ the loc^ management of 
their own affiiirs, with^eefficient mechanism of a representative 
system; and have often expressed the opinion, that it is chiefly 
in such matters that our nation has shown that aptness for order 
and system, in whiph the impulsive people of France, and the 
graver,' but more theoretic people of Germany, appear to be 
defirient. But we beHeve tneae practical qu^ties to be in¬ 
herent in the nature of our people; and do not think they 
require tq be factitiously encouraged, to the detriment of the 
public business, by leaving that to be done by local representa¬ 
tive bodies, wldch can be better done by ofEcial functionaries, 
—responsible to the country, and morally, as well as legally, 
bound to give the public real and eflBcient service,' in return for 
the trust imposed in them, and the salaries with which they are 
pud. There is, indeed, only a certain amount of business that 
can be expected to be gratuitously done by local representative 
bodies; audit is quite possible, in the midst of a national fervour 
favdur of local action, to overtask these capabilities. It is 
WfXtwi while also to bear in mind, that munid^ corporations, 
althqng^ their character was considerably raised by lbe measures 
fifteen years ago widened their'basis, do not now hold 
^d critical position, winch they had at one time 
as the protectors of the people s^aihst the power of 
aristoenK^. They may still be useful for the 
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tnuiflMtK^ of Bome kinds «f bMOM^ m 

iieoe$eaay%T the Bafefey.of ouv iflMrtiee. ' i * «*' 

Such being < their poekioii it prMent, tm% wf^lMKitHii*- 
reipect to great conatituthMial sn^rhieft, exaaune 
perform their actual functions eithei^efiectitely or eoemcMonlly; 
a question which should be viewed in Connexioa 
opiidoii, that local representative management iSj as a prino^pH 
BO very valuable to the ooiMry at large^ timt it is woHit 
being paid for in the form of A omsiderable addition to ottf 
taxation. There can be no doubt that n large ^eivcentage on 
our fiscal burdens must be attributed to taxation by meau 
of local bodies; but wo< confess that we haVe a partiality 
towards this branch of the public expenditure^ were it only- 
more economically applied: ^d we beueve that suoh % super¬ 
vision 08 the Board of Health exercises over local beazflsj trill 
tend eminently to produce this result; without^ in the leaet 
degree, injuring the efficacy of these bodies,-^And with a great 
saving to the community, of expenses which local boards would 
genec^y incur; though more m>m ignorance than intentni$f' ' 
It is in truth a fond halluoinatlon that local elective bddiai 
are now practically responsible to then* fellote-oitizens^ uffioto 
money they dispose of, and whose service they pfrafisss to 'ham 
at heart. No people, we verily believe, having the interesttf df 
their fellow-creatures in their hands, are gener^y rndtre oallcRUl* 
more confident in their official station, more seormhl^of Valoable 
counsel, and less amenable to ministerial* or legal rMponubility, 
than the great majority of these electivebodie^ We f^/indced, 
that there are very few oases in which tiie oOnstituencieii .take 
a sufficiently active interest as vacancies occur,—nnlm when 
some accident surrounds the Section witlf a partisan ,oy A pel^ 
Bonal excitement. There is accordingly, little scrutiny into the 
character and motives of the individu^s, who demte to beocttie 
members of them; and the whole management of their ofbm* Vciy 
important concerns is apt to fall into the hands of men neither re¬ 
spected by, nor known to, the people—of whom,n0twifh8tandin||^ 
they aie held to be the representatives. And we think we cab 
explain the efficient cause o^this. Even in this country, where 
public virtue is at a higher point, and where there is a greater 
willingness than in most others, to make personal eaor^oes for 
the general interest, there is only a certain per-centage of avail¬ 
able and really valuable gratuitous service ready to be g^ven by 
respectable persons to the public. But that Umit^ fund of service 
has, of late years, been veiy largely ^Itn i^>on, by railway and 
other joint-stock companies; and, of ^course, there is^ com¬ 
paratively smaller quantity of it now left for purposes ptmti^ 
municipil The constituendes, in short, do not generally besw 
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to look out good men fof t^ese offices: if they 

wore looked for, they would not now be found in' aufficient 
AumberB—for purely gratuitous services. 

>. , It must be remembered^ at the same time^ that local powers 
do not now rise into existence as they probably did of old, by 
purely local and apontanecfus movements. All new authorities, 
whether representative or administrative are, in these days, 
brought into' existence only by the national legislature. The 
local hoar(^8*of health in E^land are created through the inter¬ 
mediate agepey of a responsible administrative power created by 
the saUie'^^iDnal le^lature; and are, wherever th^ supersede 
the operation of local atns, subject to the sanction of Parliament, 
mplied hy a publip general statute. Nbw the only question 
^ wWcuatsrpat ob^ously is, whether the system pursued in 
passing r local Itatutes, or that under which these local boards 
are erected through the ministerial intervention of the General 
3oard of' Heallli, is best calculated to promote the interest 
and tibc^wi8heB of the local constituencies, and most likely to 
the persons who ta^c their fellow-citizens and spend their 
to a real responsibility ? Until a very late period local 
■ conferring «eat powers on individuals, interfering with 
sanCtk>mg taction, and involving, in almost every 
^ajpO and sl^e, the most important public interests, were passed 
without any inquiry being made beyond the precincts of St. Ste¬ 
phen's^ and we believe that the present systenf, under whidi such 
acts ace preceded by local investigation, is ati improvement for 
which Um public ar^ indebted to the chief promoter of the Public 
Health Act. Certain* notices, indeed* were appointed to be 
givep i»,*asfflgned ndwspdpers but they were generally expressed 
io teebplcal tern^ kjjbml^ble only.to* legal practitioners, who 
foufid^ a vi^iiable interest in supporting or in opposing 
the tilbashr^ so r&mottnaed. plans wem also deposited in certain 
placte J‘bttk they were population, 

or examined by'nny one, nieept the attomiea who sought out good 
e^flds fqr apposhion-or claims of compensation. The bulk of the 
population, in short, seldom knew any thing about the local act, 
intil they .were assessed to pay high rates for defective works 
Und.for legal expenses,—to an amount often as great as the cost 
of the ^orks themselves. The parliamentary costs of a water 
bill fc^iLiVerpool amounted to 20,000/.,—a sum that it is said 
WQpld have paid for the effectual drainage of nine thousand of 
Ae worst-oonditjpned hf)u&^.ia that city. In the much smaller 
toWn of Dundee, 30,000/. were expended i|i a parliamentary 
battl^ ^tween^the pirnjeotom of a general system of supplying 
w^r to the community, and the proprietors of some wells who 
to being taxed for the convenience and health of the 
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public: And we brieve the opporition was so truly formidid>li^ 
that after on act embodying something like a compromise 
between the contending parties had been passed, the professioxi 
of a water-vender was still a common one in the streets of that 
crowded, filthy, and unhealthy town. . . 

Now, in the machinery by which the Board of Health, brings 
local boards into existence, there is a far fuller security for ml 
parties being heard and made acquainted with the o1;:ject6 in view* 
The inquiry is conducted in the town itself. Due notice is given; 
and the inspector attends and takes evidence publicly. He is 
not unfrequently examined and cross-examined by those who 
are to be the ratepayers; who may possibly, from old experience 
of high rates and worthless services,, have doubts and jealousies 
to be appeased. When the inspector has mado his own, local 
examination, ho submits hi;s report to the General Board, who 
direct its local publication in such a manner that all who are 
interested may have access to it, and indeed the local editors 
generally find it worth their while to reprint and publish it in 
a cheap fonn. In the report the changes proposed to be made 
are distinctly s?t forth; and notice is given that during a month 
suggestions or objections will be received. If any matter of 
fact is challenged, or any point left obscure, another examination 
is made ; and generally all local doubt or opposition is silenced 
before the measure, embodied in a provisional order, is finally 
submitted by the Board to Parliament. The expense of these 
operations is, we believe, usually not more than one fifth of the 
average expense of an unopposed local statute — such "as 
those numerous police qcts, which disfday every variety of 
local prejudice and legislative blunder* The system has aa 
many advantages over the edd: one, aa ’u^onnity, skill, and 
anxious attention have over legal qomjdexity and diversity, 
carelessness and selfishness. The remark on the kate of unrevo¬ 
lutionised France, that the traveller changed laws as often as he ' 
changed horses, was becoming oppremvely applicable in this 
c*-ountry; where every town was obtaining its separate police 
act, — each as unlike its neighbours as jealousy and divergency ’ 
of tastes could make it,—each large euough to form a nation^, ^ 
code, and each profusely scattering penalties around it, among 
a public notoriously ignorant whether they were obeying its 
injunctions or neglecting them. . 

It is therefore precisely in the system ignorantly called irre¬ 
sponsible centralisation, that we see the eountry’Mecurify for a 
real and vital responsibility, diffusing its^-through the whole 
system—both central and local. Withotit doubt agencral board, 
not immediately responsible to Parliament, would exercise a 
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aawer Uttle under the influence of public opinion, and too apt to 
Ee abused. But local irresponsible boards would be liable to the 
flame objection. If they are an object of really great interest to the 
.p^ple, and create party-cUvisions and competition, the minority 
is ruthlessly trampled down by the majority. But more com¬ 
monly the public apatEy leaves the management of the whole 
in the bands of a few self-interested men, who have their own 
reasons for seeking office and managing the public business. 
Inquiries Mnto misconduct, and attempts to eradicate fixed 
abuses^ have ever been in such cases hard, tedious, and depressing 
tasks. But when at the head of the whole department there is, as 
in the present instance, a cabinet minister, liable to be questioned 
in Parliament, the responsibility to the country is complete and 
instantaneous. Let a single damaging case be made out,—let 
even papers be moved for which there is reluctance to give, or 
a question be asked tliat is awkwardly answered,—the whole 
system quivers with alarm, and the charge passes through to its 
destination, though originating in the humblest department of a 
local boardi^like an electric shock. Thus the General Board, if it be 
a centre of power, is also a centre—and a very sensitive centre 
—of responsibility. But we must always remember that its proper 
functions arC) not the practical enforcement of sanitary rules, but 
the creation and embodiment of tlie local boards, and the impart¬ 
ing to them assistance and advice in tlie performance of th^ 
duties. If an individual, or a parochial board, should have made 
any great discovery in practical sanitary arrangements, it would 
be a toilsome task to persuade every local body of its efficacy. 
But as responsibility is ramified from the centre, so is light and 
knowledge. Ere the Cholera had approached our shores, tlie 
Board t)f Health, after tracing with sedulous vigilance its foot¬ 
steps through every part of the world, and concentrating all that 
had been seen and known regarding it by the most skilful and 
sagacious men in all countries, were able to devise precautionary 
arrangements having the effect of arresting the progress of the 
pestilence. In the face both of the great experience and of the 
skilful deduction from that experience which were thus put 
before the public, and of which other European nations are now 
gladly taking advantage, many corporate bodies, in their self- 
conceit, chose to adopt totally diffei*ent views, and to let the 
people die in thousands. They showed in this what was to have 
been hoped for from their unaided local efforts; but it was one 
of the advantages of the new system that their conduct has been 
^ exposed,, and recorded as a warning for the future. Indeed, the 
thousand ways in which a body of competent and able men, 
with the great resources of the science of the nation at their dis- 
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posal, may impart kno'wledge, both of the existence <)f eriU fthd 
of their probable remedies^ cannot well be estimated or even 
conjectured. The sanitary condition of the mercantile navy — 
a subject in which the British public might well be supposed to 
take an interest — has been for the first time announced to the 
public by the Board of Health, It has been shown by them 
that many of our ships are moveable cellars,—as ripe fever- 
nests as any of the Liverpool cellars, — and as urgently Stand¬ 
ing in need of amendment. 

Another great service likely to be performed by such a Board 
is at the same time the source of animosity towards it. On the 
matter of sanitary reform, the interests of individuals and of 
classes will often j^e at variance with those of the public, which 
it will be the duty of the Board to protect. With attornies 
seeking popularity and business, — with dethroned local 
authorities, — and especially with owners of small and un¬ 
wholesome houses, whose profits are enlarged by the degradation 
of the people, — whoever seeks to enforce a Public Health Act 
must lay his account with wa^ng incessant war. "Bie Board of 
Health have, in their General Report, thus announced their 
views and intentions on this matter: — "r- 

^ Considering the provisions made for the satisfaction of the rate¬ 
payers with the application of the act, we should hesitate to recom¬ 
mend the enforcement of its provisions against the general and 
deliberate wishes of the inliabitants of any town, when the intended 
measures were placed fully and fairly before them. But in' the face 
of proved facts of preventible evils under which the great bulk of the 
population of a town may be sufiering, we should be cautious in 
accepting as the real expression of opinion, declarations against 
remedies, unless under scrutinies and precautions, such as experience 
lias suggested in relation to the guises assumed by such interests as 
those above indicated.* We should not accept as expositions of tlie 
aversion of “ the people,” or of the unwillingness of the town, declai a-. 
tions which we know to be got up on ignorant or false representations 
by the owners of the worst conditioned tenements, in respect to which 
it may be requisite to adopt compulsory measures, or by local func¬ 
tionaries whose powers it may be necessary to supersede; or by one 
local party in the mere spirit of opposition against the measure which 
may happen to have been initiated by persons belonging to another, 
or to no local pai'ty whatsoever.* (P. 67.) 

It is''painfiil to think that it is among those middle classes 
where we otherwise find the best citizens of the State, that 
opposition to sanitary reform has chiefly shown itself, and is 
likely to continue. But we do not he6ital;e to say that their 


* Viz., those of small house proprietors, who ^t themselves repre¬ 
sented in the elected managing bodies, to suit their own interests* 
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Opposition to it is generally as selfish as it is barbarous. There 
is unfortunately a sensitiveness against meddling with the abuses 
as well as the uses of property in this country, which seems 
to drive the comfortable classes frantic when anything can be 
called or made to appear an infringement on absolute and some¬ 
times ofieneive rights, — and th^ compassion, justice, and the 
still small voice of reason will appeal to it, as to other frenzies, 
in vain. But let the middle closes be cautious, and be at the 
trouble to understand the question. If they now run their 
eye over society from its summit to its base, they will see that 
the one great remaining and most dangerous gap is where the 
middle class ends and the working class begins. It were well 
that this gap, like the others that have been but are no more, 
should be filled up, or smoothed over; an<^ that can only be 
done when the humblest classes shall have shaken ofP a portion 
of the debasement which now hangs about them: Or the wealth 
which is retained through a selfish refusal to co-operate in this 
good cause, may in the end be found not so secure, as all who 
love the advancement of civilisation, as well as the security of 
property, must ever wish to see it. 


Art. VIIL —Histoire de la Rholution de 1848. By A. de 
Lamartine. 2 tomes. Paris: 1849. 

% 

^T'he toost valuable materials for the history of great events 
are undoubtedly afforded by the autobiographies of those 
who took a distinguished part in them. They perceived the 
importance of details which a bystander would have neglected. 
They knew what was proposed and what was decided at secret 
councils; they can tell ua what they themselves did, and, what 
is often very different, what they intended. Such narratives, 
however, are comparatively rare; And those which we possess 
have generally been written long after the events—when the 
recollections of tho narrator had lost their first vividness; while 
their publication is often delayed still longer, until the cotem¬ 
poraries of the writer have passed away,—perhaps until he has 
passed away himself,—so that much of the restraint, which the 
liability to denial and exposure would have imposed on hia 
inventions or on his suppressions, has been removed. The 
memoirs of M. de Talleyrand, for example — which we are only 
to have twenty years hence, will not be received with the con¬ 
fidence which they would have deserved if they had been pub¬ 
lished in his lifetime, or even immediately after his death: And 
one of the great merits of M. de Lamartine’s work is its freedom 
thes4 objections. It must have been written within a few 
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months of the events which it relates; and it is published while 
aknost every other actor in that great drama can protest against 
its statements or supply its omissions. On the other hand^ of 
course, this proximity has its inconveniences. M. de Lamartine 
cannot feel as impartially as if his work had treated of times 
long since passed; or speak as boldly as if it had been intended 
to.be posthumous. In following the course of this narrative, 
we accordingly often wish for names where we find mere de» 
signations, and for details where we find only general state¬ 
ments. Much is obviously concealed from us which it would 
have been useful to know, but dangerous to felL Undeserved 
praise, too, appears to be frequently awarded; and deserved 
blame to be still more frequently withheld. These objections, 
however, arc far more than counterbalanced by the freshness 
and vivacity of the narrative: a freshness and vivacity which 
even as great a poet as M. de Lamartine could not have 
given to it, if he had written it ten years later. But it is not 
what it calls itself. It is not a History of the Bevolution of 
1848. It is an account of what M. de Lamartine said and did 
from the 24th of February to the 24th of June in that year. 
But, as he took a great share during that period in the creation, 
oiganisation, and direction of the Kepublic, he cannot tell his 
own story without interweaving that of the Kevolution. The 
accessory, however, is always kept in proper subordination to the 
principal. What wc arc told of the fortunes of France is always 
subservient to the real subject of the work—the fortunes of 
M. de Lamartine. We shall treat the work therefore, not as a 
history, but as an autobiography. As tbe former it would be 
meagre and unsatisfactory; as the latter it is as copious as we 
could wish it to be. 

But before we proceed to the personal narrative, we must say 
something of M. de Lamartine’s opinions as to the causes of the 
Eevolution—partly because those opinions obviously influenced 
his actions, and it would be unfair to criticise his conduct, without 
stating what were the circumstances under which he supposed 
himself to be acting,—and partly because our own view of those 
circmnstances diflers very widely from his, and we wish to submit 
both to the judgment of the reader. 

* If a revolution,* says M. de Lamartine, * is the result of immoral 
or personal causes, if its source be in the Crimes or in the solitary 
greatness of one man, or in ambition, national or individual — in a 
sovereignty disputed by difierent dynasties, in a national thirst for 
war or for conquest, or even for ill-acquired glory, or, above all, in 
mutual hatred between classes of fellow countrymen, —a revo¬ 
lution is a prelude to decline, decomposition, and to national death. 

If a revolution be the result of a principle, of reasoning, of feeling — 
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of an aspiration, however blind, towards a.better organisation of 
government or of society, of a thirst for the improvement of the 
relations of citizens to citizens, or of the nation to other nations,—if it 
spring fromalofty idea, not from an abject passion ,—such a revolution, 
even in its calamities and in its errors, is a proof of vigour, of youth, 
and of life—which promises to the race which effects it, a long and 
glorious period of growth. Such was the French Revolution of 1789, 
— such is that of 1848.'* 

In criticising so rhetorical, and so vague a writer as M. de 
Lamaitine, it is necessary to ascertain, so far as it can be ascer¬ 
tained, the sense in which he uses his terms. Kevolutions arising 
from the first class of causes are, he says, ‘ des preludes de 
^ decadence et des signes de dijcomposition ct de mort dans une 
* race humainc.’ 

Now what is national death ? Is it the destruction of separate 
nationality? Are Scotland, Wales, and England dead —because 
they have coalesced into Great Britain ? Ha3 Flanders, Brittany, 
Burgundy, Normandy, Alsace, and Loraine more life when they 
were independent, than since they have become parts of France? 
During the last 3000 years the inhabitants of Persia and of 
Greece have been subject to every vicissitude to which a people 
can be exposed. They have been split into tribes, they have 
coalesced into kingdoms, they have been parts of great empires, 
they have been subject provinces—and yet, neither the Greeks 
nor the Persians have ever ceased, or, as far as we can perceive, 
are ever likely to cease, to be living nations. The only sense 
which we can affix to the words ‘ national death ’ is positive 
destruction. Such destruction as was the fate of the inhabitants 
of some of the Roman provinces on the irruption of the bar¬ 
barians; or such as the Spaniards inflicted on the inhabitants of 
Hispaniola. But such a destruction can be produced only by an 
exterminating war. A revolution, without doubt, by weakening 
for a time the power of a nation, by injuring its finances, by 
rendering disaffected a large portion of its population, by dis¬ 
turbing its existing relations with other countries, and by placing 
at the head of its affairs inexperienced and violent men, is likely 
to bring on it foreign war, and to render that war disastrous. 
But modem war, however mischievous, is not destructive. It 
may retard the increase of population, but does not positively 
diminish it France herself, during the course of the long, and 
ultimately disastrous, wars which arose out of her revolution, con¬ 
stantly increased in population. The Hungarian revolution has 
produced one of the most sanguinary wars of modern times; but 
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no one believes that it has materially diminished the population 
of Hungary. National death, therefore, * la mort dans une race 
' humaine,’ is a calamity to which a great civilised nation is not 
exposed. 

‘ National decomposition’ is a term more easily intelligible. 
It must signify the separation of what was one nation into two 
or more. Such an event was the division of the Netherlands, 
in the seventeenth century, into the Dutch Republic and the 
Spanish Netherlands; and when, after two centuries of separa^ 
tion, they had again coalesced, their redivision into Holland and 
Belgium. Such was the decomposition of the British Empire, 
when our North American Colonies became the United States. 
But such events are not necessarily calamities: they were not 
calamities in any of the instances which we have mentioned. And 
they are quite as likely to arise from ‘ une ide6 morale,’ as from 
^ une passion abjecte.’ The decomposing revolutions which 
created the United Provinces in the seventeenth century, and 
the United States' in the eighteenth century, had all the marks 
which M. de Lamartine ascribes to glorious and beneficial revo¬ 
lutions. That which created the Belgian hation, in the nine¬ 
teenth century, had his marks of a mischievous revolution: its 
source was in individual and sectarian ambition, and mutual 


hatred between classes of feUow-countrymcn. Yet all three 
pi'ovcd to be steps in national advancement: and all three 
promise to the nations which have efiected them long periods of 
prosperous growth. 

The most decomposing revolution that the world has ever 
seen,—the revolution which split the Hispano-American empire 
into fragments, each of which is breaking up into still minuter 
particles,—had a moral and rational origin. It arose from impa¬ 
tience of a government which, even among colonial govenimcnts, 
was eminently bad, and from a hope of social improvement 
wliich no one suspected to be ill-grounded. 

In fact, we are inclined to believe, that the most dangerous 
revolutions, — those which are most likely to arrest, or at least to 
retard, the progress of ^vilisation, — are those which, according 
to M. de Lamartine, promise its long and glorious advance; — 
those which are attempts to introduce speculative principles into 
practice, and to recast society in new and improved forms. 
Such would have been an Irish revolution for the sake of repeal, 
a chartist revolution for the sake of the^ five points, a socialist 
revolution for the droit au travail, a communist revolution in 
order to abolish inheritance. The mischief of a revolution indeed, 
is, in general, in proportion to the amount of change which it 
introduces. The English revolutfen of 1688, the 18^ Brumaire, 
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and the 29th of July, in France—three revolutions distinguished 
by their preponderance of good^—produced each scarcely any 
immediate changes—except putting at the head of each nation 
a new governor, abler than the one who was ejected. They were 
all personal ‘revolutions: and the characteristic of such a revo¬ 
lution generally is, that a nation changes its administrators, but 
retains substantially its institutions. We shall proceed to offer 
some reasons for believing that the revolution of the 24th of 
February, 1848, began as a personal revolution, and was turned 
into an organic revolution, only by a strange combination of au¬ 
dacity, accident, and weakness. 

^ We are bound, however, to begm by letting M. de Lamartine 
give his own version:— 

* The revolution/ he says, ‘of 1848 was a continuation of that of 
1789; with fewer elements of disorder and more of progress. Each 
was the explosion of a principle [idee morale]. This principle was 
the People. The People, which in 1789 threw off servitude, igno¬ 
rance, privilege, prejudice, and absolute monarchy. The People, 
which in 1848 threw off oligarchy, monarchy, and exclusive repre¬ 
sentation ; and proclaimed the right as well as tlie interest of the 
znas^s to govern, Kow the regular accession of the masses to 
political power, whatever objections may be made by a statesman, is 
a moral truth, self-evident to the heart as well as to the intellect of a 
philosopher. A revolution pregnant with this principle is a revo¬ 
lution which carries with it life. At such a revolution God is present; 
and when it has passed, the people will be found to have grown in 
force, in virtue, and in rights. Some false steps it may make, from 
the ignorance or impatience of the masses, or from the factious 
sophistry of men who will try to substitute themselves for the nation: 
But it will get rid of these men; it will expose these sophistries, und 
will bring out and mature the seeds of reason, justice, and virtue 
which God has implanted in the bosoms of Frenchmen. In this 
second crisis of our revolution I took part; and I shall endeavour to 
describe it—in order to show to the People its own portrait in one of 
its greatest hours, and to hand down to posterity the honours of our 
times.** 

From this view of the causes of the revolution of 1848 we 
utterly dissent We believe, indeed, that Its ultimate source 
was a theory; but not, by any means, the theory from which 
AT. de Lamartine deduces it,—the theory of universal suffrage. 
The theory to which we^would, in a great degree, attribute the 
rev^ution of 1848 is, a disguised Socialism. It is the theory 
which almost every Frenchman cherishes, as respects himself — 
that the government exists for the purpose of making his for- 
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tune, and is to be 8iy)ported only so far as it performs that 
duty. His great object is, tO/excbange the labours and risks of 
a business, or of a profession, or even of a trade, for a public 
salary. The thousands, or rather tens of thousands, of work¬ 
men who deserted employments at which they wero earning four 
or five francs a day, to get thirty sous from the ateliers naUonauXf 
were mere examples of the general feeling. To satisfy this 
universal desire, every government must go on increasing the 
extent of its duties, the number of its servants, and the amount of 
its expenditure. It has assisted to subject every Frenchman to 
the slavery of paa^orts—because they give places to some thou¬ 
sands of officials. It preserves the monopoly of tobacco—because 
that enables it to give away 30,000 debits de tabac. It takes to 
itself both religious and secular instruction. It has long taken 
charge of highways, bridges, and canals, the forwarding of tra¬ 
vellers and letters. It has secured the reversion of all the rail¬ 
ways, and threatens to take immediate possession of them. It 
proposes to assume insurance of life and against fire; mining; 
lighting, piving, and draining towns; and banking. Even with 
the branches of industry which it still leaves to the public, it inter¬ 
feres by prescribing the modes in which they are to be carried on; 
and by favouring some by bounties, others by loans or gifts, and 
others by repelling competitors. For these purposes, it pays and 
feeds 500,000 soldiers, and 500,000 civilians! For these pur¬ 
poses the 500 millions of expenditure, which were enough during 
the Consulate, rose to 800 in the Empire,—to 970 under the 
Restoration,—to 1,500 under Louis Philippe,—and to 1,800 
millions under the Kepublic. 

M. Dunoyer, from whose ‘ Revolution du 24* Fevricr’ we 
borrow many of our remarks, thus sums up the influences of this 
mode of government on the national character;— 

The natural eifects of these measures have been, to turn 

* aside more and more public attention from real reforms, and to 

* excite more and more the bad passions of the nation; to feed 
‘ and to extend, with the rapidity and generality of an epidemic, 

* the taste, already so strong and so diffiused, for the pursuit of 

* government employment and government favours; to pass it on 
^ from the Chambers to the electoral colleges, and from thence to 
< every class of citizens; to transform the relations between the 

* governed and the government into one organised system of 
' universal place-hunting; to induce the government to make 

* full use of the innumerable powers of interference which it has 

* accumulated; to make a traffic, not merely of its offices, but 

* of its administrative functions; of its right to grant mines, to 

* make, or to allow, or to refuse roads,—to authorise the culUva- 
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‘ tion of wastes or forests,—to allow theatres to be opened, and 
' of hundreds of other powers — all more pr less stained by 
' injustice or usurpation. The government was tempted to 

* strive to multiply and extend, from day to day, these mis- 
' chievous powers; and to exercise them with reference only to 
' the importance of the applicants and their means of repay- 
' ment- And it yielded to the temptation, without compunction 
' or even hesitation. It professed to be indulgent, to know the 
' world, to understand and to humour the weakness of human 

* nature. It may still have wished for ability in its servants; but 
' it is not certain that it was equally anxious for integrity : this 
' was not thought a practical quality. 1 am not sure that in 
^ certain quarters, where cleverness ^d dexterity were highly 

* prized, it was not the fashion to say that a government could 
^ do without the esteem of the people.’* 

We believe, in short, that the most wide-spreading and deep- 
seated cause of all the revolutions which have convulsed France 
since the 18° Brumairc, have been partly the measures which 
every government has thought necessary in order to keep up 
this system; and partly the animosity of the excluded factions, 
whi(^ have been constantly endeavouring to upset the existing 
administration, in the hope of sharing the favours of that 
which they intended to put in its place. In order to meet a 
rapidly increasing expenditure, violences, exactions, partialities, 
and almost frauds take place, which render the mass of the 
higher and middle classes indifferent or even hostile to their 
rulers; and a set of pampered functionaries are a weak defence 
against a host of enemies, hungry, rapacious, and unscrupulous, 
who care little, whether what they overturn be a ministry, a 
dynasty,'or a constitution. The great founder of the system 
was Bonaparte ; and he had advantages which have not been 
enjoyed by his successors, and was free from some of their most 
embanassing difficulties. His empire extended over a third of 
Europe; and he could cover a great portion of it with French 
administrators, without expense to France. The national debt, 
which now devours a fifth of the national income, was then an 
almost imperceptible burden; And one of the great sources of 
the present popularity of his reign, is undoubtedly, the recollec¬ 
tion of its comparatively light taxation. The only parties then 
excluded from office were the fierce Kepublicans and the violent 
Legitimists. Every one else might hope for his turn of em¬ 
ployment or promotion, without changing . the distributor of 

* La R4volution du 24* Ffivrier, par M. Dunoyer, Conseiller 
d^tat, Membre de I'lnstitut, p. 44. 
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patronage. The Republicans^ however, and the Legitimists were 
his terror during his whole reign. Twice they united against 
him, and each time he was overthrown; the Legitimists taking 
the lead in 1814, the Republicans in 1815. 

The restored government again was besieged by all the Fau¬ 
bourg St. Germain, by all its emigrant friends, and by a whole 
army of the functionaries of the Republic and of the Empire, 
driven back upon France from her relinquished territories. It 
strove to provide for them, by reviving as many as it dared of the 
abuses of the old rkgime; by carefully maintaining, and where 
it could by increasing, those of the Revolution and of the Em¬ 
pire ; by repressing every liberty through which its profligacy 
could be attacked; by dispensing with juries; by suspending 
the freedom of the press; by interfering with the elections; 
and, when it was met for the second time by an irresistible 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies, by abolishing the con¬ 
stitution. And it fell, because it had sacrificed things to per¬ 
sons ; because, instead of trying to benefit the whole country, 
it had striven to purchase a part of it; and because it h^ 
nothing to oppose to the united attack of the Republicans and 
Bonapartists—except an army which was Bonapartist, and a set 
of favourites debased by eighteen years of wealth, patronage, 
and power, 

T^en came Louis Fhilijme. He found the political world 
divined into Republicans, Imperialists, and Legitimists. The 
Legitimists of course were his worst enemies. The Republicans 
and Imperialists, to whom he really owed his throne, he tried to 
purchase in the old way, — by place, and power, and protection, 
and privilege. In the celebrated prophecy which he delivered in 
the Chamber of Deputies on the 27th of January, 1848 — on 
the very eve of the great outbreak >—M. de Tocqueville affirmed 
that the success of this attempt had been complete—that the 
revolutionary king had possessed himself of greater powers, of 
gi'eater patronage, of a more efficient and more extended prero-^ 
gative, than had been enjoyed by any of his predecessors—that 
under the influence of the atmosphere of corruption with which 
the government had surrounded itself, a new moral code had 
been established, according to which the man who possesses poli¬ 
tical rights owes it to himself, owes it to his children, to his 
wife, to his relations, to make a personal use of those rights for 
their benefit. He asked all bis auditors whether this morality 
was not making daily progress ? Whether this conduct was not 
becoming the duty of the father of a family ? 

But though the unparalleled prosperity of France under his 
reign enabled Louis Philippe to raise the public expenditure 
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from 970 millions to 1,500 millions, the number of those whom 
he could satisfy was of course small, compared with the number 
of those whom he was forced to disappoint The heterogeneous 
body that had united to substitute him for Charles X. instantly 
broke up. One fragment of it became the Louis-Philippistes— 
the king’s friends: a mischievous faction, which, in a constitu¬ 
tional government, is always created by a meddling sovereign. 
With them the parliamentary party for the time being in power 
coalesced; or rather it was by coalescing with them that parlia¬ 
mentary power was obtained. Arrayed against that party was 
the opposition dynastique —opposed to the ministry, but not to 
the dynasty—or even to the monarch, excepting so far as he 
identified himself with his minister. These two parties were 
the necessary incidents to parliamentary government: the ins 
and the outs. But behind them was that portion, by far the 
majority, of the Bonapartists and of the Republicans, whom the 
crown bad not the means of purchasing. Of these factions 
the former was formidable from its numbers, the latter from its 
violence. And each has since, to a certain extent, succeeded. 
But it was not till the autumn of 1847, that either seemed 
likely to obtain much influence. Much more was feared from 
a fifth party, the Legitimists, who, though they entered the 
Chamber of Deputies in small numbers, were a constant nucleus 
of disaffection, always endeavouring to make the existing^ go¬ 
vernment work ill. 

Though Louis Philippe was able to bribe a steady majority 
in the Chamber, and to enable that majority to bribe a steady 
majority of the electors,—though he could buy hundreds, and 
enable those hundreds to buy thousands, yet he could not pur¬ 
chase millions. He could not prevent the existence of an oppo¬ 
sition ; probably he would have been sorry to lose that check on 
his ministers. And he could not prevent that opposition from 
directing against his administration, and at last against his person, 
a system of attack more uncandid, more unscrupulous, and, if pos¬ 
sible, more immoral than the defence. Every year, in pursuance 
of this plan, at the beginning of the session, some grievance was 
seized on or invented; blown up into gigantic dimensions, and 
suffered to collapse into insignificance as soon as the address 
had been voted. One time it was the * recensement des portes 

* et fen^tres,’ another the ‘ affairs of Poland,’ another the ' droit 

* de visite,’ another the ‘ Pritchard indemnity,’ another the 
‘ Spanish marnages.’ And each and all of these were forgotten 
as soon as tliey had served their turn. One subject only was 
kept constantly before the public —the necessity of perpetually 
increasing the army and navy. This answered more than one 
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purpose. It flattered the national hatred of England; it flat¬ 
tered the national ambition, the desire of influence and inter¬ 
ference, which every Frenchman believes to be the natural 
relation between France and her neighbours; and, by forcing 
the government to have recourse to a constantly increasing 
taxation, it helped to render it unpopular. 

In the recess of 1847 and the beginning of 1848, the selected 
object of attack was political corruption, and the specific cure was 
parliamentary reform. And this was undoubtedly the most dan¬ 
gerous ground on which the government could be assailed. First, 
because the imputation of corruption was well founded, though 
not peculiar to Louis Philippe; and, secondly, because the 
frightful and disgraceful events of the autumn of 1847 had filled 
France with terror and disgust, and led men to look with hatred 
or contempt on a government and a court, among whose high 
dignitaries were such men as Teste, Cubieres, and Choiseul- 
Fraslin. Then too the opposition dynasUque^ for the first time, 
joined the Kepublican and Legitimist factions — fancying that it 
could now lead those whom, when the contest came, it found 
itself forced to follow. Had it not done this—had it not been 
too impatient to wait the slow process of parliamentary warfare, 
it must in time have obtained parliamentary reform — and, 
what was far more its real object, office and power. By joining 
the anti-dynostic parties, however, by appearing at banquets at 
which the king’s health was not to be drunk, by countenancing 
all the truths and some of the calumnies with which the court 
was assailed, they produced, or at least fostered, in the Parisian 
bourgeoisie and in the National Guard the disaffection which 
made these great bodies favour the emeute during the two first 
days—when the slightest exertion would have stifled it; and on 
the third day made them obey in stupid astonishment the hand¬ 
ful of ruffians who then procisumed the Eepublic. 

We do not of course believe that the great bulk of those who 
actually made the revolution were actuated by the hope of power 
or of place. But that the majority of the educated revolution¬ 
ists were thus actuated, we have no doubt. Wc have no doubt 
that the editors and writers of the * National’ and the *R6- 
‘ forme’ intended to do precisely what they did—to make them¬ 
selves the ministers, or functionaries, or protkgbsy the Thiers’s, 
the Rolands, or the Mignets of a new form of government. 
The masses could have no such pretensions. But they too 
hoped to profit by a revolution; not, indeed, as individum ob¬ 
jects of the favour of the new government, but as partakers of 
the blessings which the triumph of Socialism was to difluse. 

The place-hunting of the higher orders, the socialism of the 
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lower, the intense centralisation of France, the paternal adminis- 
todion of Austria, some of Lord Ashley’s and Mr. Sadler’s plans 
for England, and all Mr. Poulett Scrope’s for Ireland seem to us 
to arise from the same deep-rooted error as to the proper functions 
of government. All arise from a theory that it is in the power of 
the State to correct the inequalities of fortune. And the error is a 
plausible one. Men, whose reasoning faculties are either uncul¬ 
tivated or perverted by their feelings or their imagination, see the 
great power of the State, and do not perceive its limits! They see 
that it disposes of great resources; and do not perceive how easily 
those resources may be not only exhausted, but dried up. They 
are struck by the contrast between great superfluity and great 
ind^nce, between Uvea shortened by indolence and lives short¬ 
ened by toil, by wealth squandered unproductively while culti¬ 
vable lands lie waste and labourers ask in vain for employment. 
When excited by such a spectacle, what is more natural than 
to propose laws, by which the toil which appears to them 
excessive shaU be forbidden, by which the government shall 
provide the strong with employment and the weak with reUef; 
and obtain the necessary funds, partly from the superfluity 
of the rich, and partly by taking possession of the produc¬ 
tive instruments which their present owners are too idle or 
too timid to turn to the best advantage? It requires a 
long train of reasoning to show, that the capital, on which the 
miracles of civiUsation depend, is the slow and painful creation 
of the economy and enterprise of the few, and of the industry of 
the many, and is destroyed, or driven away, or prevented from 
arising, by any causes which diminish or render insecure the 
profits of the capitalist, or deaden the activity of the labourer. 
And that the State, by relieving idleness, improvidence, or mis¬ 
conduct firom the punishment, and depriving abstinence and 
foresight of the reward, which have been provided for them by 
nature, may indeed destroy wealth, but most certainly will 
aggravate poverty. 

Besides these, there was a third class of important actors in 
the revolution, to whom M. de Lamartine has but slightly 
alluded,—those who took part in it from a mere puerile love of 
excitement. It is humiliating to be forced to believe, that the 
secular destinies of France, and, to a considerable extent, those of 
the whole Continent, have been influenced, and perhaps may be 
influenced for centuries to come, by a riot got up by a few 
hundred lads, by way of a lark. But such was the case. Boys 
of fifteen or sixteen, illustres gamins as they are seriously called 
by M. Caussidi^re*, took a principal part in the little of real 
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fighting that took place. A spectator of the revoluison told va 
that he saw a boy of eleven years old lurk behind a wall and 
fire on an officer as he rode by. The man fell« mortally wounded t 
the child ran away, frightened and crying. Of course it is absurd 
to suppose that such champions could have been actuated by the 
serious motives, by the * ide^s morales,’ the ' soif de perfectionne* 
^ ment,’ or the ' aspiration vers un meilleur ordre de gouverne* 
* ment,’with which M. de Lamartine endows the heroes of the 24th 
of February; or even by the desire for power, or place, or patron¬ 
age, for themselves, or for socialist institutions for their country, 
which we believe to have been the motives of the adult rioters. 
Such feelings and such desires do not belong to children, however 
precocious the Parisian gamin may be. But, for two or three 
years they had been reading and seeing representations of tho 
Great devolution. Theatres were opened, in which it was acted in 
pieces that lasted, we believe, for whole weeks. The shops and 
the stalls along the Quays and the Boulevards, and in the Courts 
of the Louvre, were covered with portraits of its chiefs, and 
with prints exhibiting its principal scenes. Thousands of copies 
of M. de Lamartine’s ‘ Girondins’ were sold in cheap forms, in 
numbers, or by subscription; and probably as many thousands 
more were lent out to read at a price which the lowest workman 
could afford. The picturesque vividness with which that remark¬ 
able book is written, the dark grandeur with which its sanguinary 
heroes are invested, the success of every insurrection that is 
described, the irresistible power which is ascribed to the people, 
not only familiarised the populace with ideas of revolt and street 
war, but created, in young and ill-regulated minds, thirsting for 
a new excitement, an intense desire to reproduce such scenes. 
They wished to see a 10th of August, — and they made one I 

But we are detaining the reader too long with accessories; 
we must quit the background, and come to the portrait itself. 

M. de Lamartine has many claims to public attention; more 
in number, perhaps, than any one of his cotemporaries. He is a 
poet, an orator, a philosopher, an historian, and a statesman. 
His statesmanlike qualities may be collected from the story 
which we are about to relate. His merits as an historian we 
considered two years ago*, and we see no reason to alter our 
verdict. His claims as a poet and an orator cannot be disputed. 
They are matters not of inference but of fact. The object of a 
poet is to please,—that of an orator, to persuade; and the 
man who obtains eminent success in his art is a great artist. 


* No. dxxT. 
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A cnMc tnay think that he sees objections to the means adopted; 
he may wonder at the taste of the nation which could be pleased 
with such poetry, or at the reasoning faculties of the auditors 
who could be moved with such arguments; but he must bow to 
success. The poet or the orator may have been himself aware 
of these objections; but if he could so best obtain his object, he 
was right in disregarding them. M. de Lamartine’s poetry is 
not fitted for English popularity: scarcely any French poetry 
is. But in France, its success has been rapid and universal, 
and he stands at the head of her living poets. From this 
judgment the only appeal is to that of posterity; and it would 
be presumptuous — for foreigners especially — to anticipate its 
reversal. 

M. dc Lamartine’s success as an orator has been still more 
brilliant. The words of no other living speaker have so much 
affected the destinies of mankind. His influence has resembled 
that of Mirabeau and O’Connell united. Both Mirabeau and 
O’Connell, indeed, preserved their influence much longer; 
Mirabeau, in fact, kept his till death. O’Connell until extreme 
age and bodily weakness. M. de Lamartine’s is, for the present, 
suspended. But, while it lasted, it was more decisive, more 
instantaneous in sts effects, and ex«‘ciscd under less advantageous 
circumstances, than either of theirs. 

O’Connell could inflame only those who wished to be inflamed. 
He could govern only those who wished to be governed: he 
could push them forward only in the way in which they wished 
to advance. Against a hostile audience he was powerless. But 
M. de Lamartine has preached peace to those who panted for war; 
moderation to those who desired nothing but extremes; and 
reason to those who knew only passion. And, armed with no 
force but his own voice, he has convinced the prejudiced, guided 
the passionate, and subduad the ferocious I Mirabeau entered 
an assembly which had no ascertained duties, no defined powers, 
and no fixed purposes. He persuaded that assembly to assume 
supreme le^lative authority, and to exercise that authority by 
creating a constitution. He showed great eourage, great elo¬ 
quence, and wonderful presence of mind and rapidity of decision; 
but it cannot be said that he displayed these qualities in the 
face of any great difiSculties. The associates over whom ho 
acquired the mastery were unaccustomed to public life. They 
were not arrayed in parties, disciplined by mutual confidence, 
and accustomed to obey recognised leaders. The Assembly was 
a mob; and, like a mob, submitted at once to the guidance of the 
boldest, the most decided, and perhaps, we may add, one of the 
least scrupulous, of its members. M. dc Lamartine did not 
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(icquire over his oolleoguesL |a the Chambef of P^mtlca' Hay 
permanent ascendency. Hfe never frankly attached nimSolF,to 
any party. His opinions, as we shall see her<^ter» were incon*- * 
nistent with the maintenance of the exisdng institl^tions of 
Prance—i)erhaps with the permanence of any instJtpiSons what* 
c\Gr. And be was opposed'to several of t|ie most experienc^ 
and most dexterous debaters, and to one or two of the greatest ' 
s])cakcrs, in Europe. But he enjoyed one half day of iofluence 
buch as seldom lulls to the lot of man. 'It wfls the Lisf mori^itig 
of the Chamber. When he entered tjih P^ilais Bourbon oA the*, 
24th of February, it seems to be admnted that on him it dn4. 
pended whether the next event*should be the march* of the,, 
JIuchess of Orleans to the Tuileries—or^thc march of a pro¬ 
visional government to the Hotel do V\llc I Whether he acted 
wi&cly in selecting the latter alternative, ■we must not now 
discuss, as we are not now considering his merits as a' statesman; 
but to have had the power of selecting, and to hate selected,* 
for France one of these two events, was an almost uD^iarallcled 
triumph for an orator. 

M. dc Lamartine’s progress in philosophy, at least in the jdii- 
losophy of governmeut, may be estimated from the political 
creed contained in the second book of this "Work. We will 
extract it in the original; as wc are afraid to incur tlie resjwn- 
sibility of reproducing the eloquence of some portions of it, 
and of affixing a meaning to others. M. de Lamartine always 
speaks of himself in the third person. 

< II avail employe deux aus h voyager en Orient LUiorizon du 
monde ograndit la pcnscc. Le spectacle ifes mines dcs empires 
attribte, niais Ibrtifie la philosophie. On voit, comme des hauteurs 
d*ua fnite gcogi*aphlque, surgir, grandir,|^t se perdre les races, les 
idecs, les religions, les empires. Les peuples disparaissent. On 
i/apor^oit plus que rhtimanit4 tra^ant son cours, et multipliant sea 
Imltcs, sur la route de Tinfini. On discerUe plus dairement Lieu au 
bout de cette route de la caravane des nations. 

* Les principes politiques de Lamartine 4taient ceux de rctemelle 
verito dont TEvangile eat une page. L’egalitc dcs lioftimes devant 
Dieu, realls^e sur la terre par les lots et les formes do gouverncment 
qui donnont au plus grand nombre, et bieutdt k runiversalitu des 
citoyens, la part la plus egale d’intervention pcrsonnelle dans le gou- 
vernement; et, par Ik bientdt, d%UB les benefices morkux et matdriels 
d(‘ la soci4te humainc. ' 

* Le Communisme des blene^qui amcne secessairement le commu- 
nisme de la femme, de Tenfant, du pkre et de la mkre, et fabrutisse* 
nient de Tesp^ce — lui faisait horreur. Le Socialisme dans scs diff4- 
rentes formules, saint-simonisme, fourrikrisme, expropriation du capi¬ 
tal sous prdtexte d'afironchir et de moltiplier le produit, loi faisait 
pitid. 
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^Pei^tri des • ayantagpi de la propri^td, ce veritable droit de 
eltd des temps modernes,^ !1 aapirait ^ dteindre graduellement le pre- 
Idtariat, en appelant k H propridt'd plus unirersalisde, le plus grand 
sombre, et bientot ruiiiversaUtd des citoyens. Mais la premidre con¬ 
dition de cet appel successif k one part de proprietd dans la main de 
tous, dtait le respect de la propridtd'dans les mains des propridtaires; 
des ndgociantSy de8« industriels ddja dldrds, par le travail et par 
rhdrdditd de la famille, k cette dignitd et k ce bien-etre. Ddpossdder 
les uns pour enrichir les autres, ne lui semblait pas un prog^s, mais 
une spoliation ruinebse pour tous. 

* Cc9,deux iddes principalea, que Lamartfne croyait assez saintes et 
assez mdres pour valoir I'effort d*une revolution, dtaient eptidrement 
ddsintdreasdes. Elies ne profitaient qu’k Dieu et k Thumanltd. 

* L*une dtait Vavdnement des masses au droit politique, pour 

{ trdparer'de Ik leur avdnement progressif, inoffensif et rdgulier k la 
uatice—c*eBt-k-dire k I'dgolitc de niveau, de lumi5re et de bien-ctre 
relatif dans la socidtd. 

* * La seionde dtait rdmancipation rdelle de la conscience du genre 
htunain—non par la destruction, mais par la liberte complete des 
croyances religieuses. Le mt^en k ses yeux dtait la sdparation 
ddfinitive de TEtat et de TEglise. Tant que TRtat et PEglise 
jeraient enchaindes Tun k Tautre, par des contrats simoniaques, par 
des salaires re 9 us et par des investitures donnees, TEtat lui paraissait 
interposd entre Dieu et la conscience humoine.* * 


Universal sdfi&age in politics, (for so we must interpret his 
* avdnement des masses au droit politique/) and what is called 
the voluntary i^^em in religion, are then M. de Lamartine's two 
instruments &r the regeneration of mankind. He thought their 
acquisition worth the certain calamities, and even the uncertain 
dangers of a revolution. 

If France had been in the state of Spain dunng the Inqui- 
ution, or of Ireland under the penal laws, or even of England 
dtiting the reigns of the Georges, when all but the members of 
one sect were by law excluded from office and trust, when to 
deny the doctrine of the Trinity subjected the ofiender to 
heavy penalties, and no one could be married without using 
the rites o( the Church of England,—a considerable sacrifice, 
though not, we think, the terrible one contemplated by M. de 
Lamartine, might Ifove been wisely made in order to escape 
from such a thraldom. But the reU^ous freedom of France was, 
at all events, already perfecL A man's faith had nothing to do 
with his advancement in the world, or with his position in society. 
Louis Flullppe’s last prime minister was a Calvinist; the wife 
selected for the heir of his throne was a Lutheran. Among the 
members^of the Provisionid Government was a Jew. The min¬ 
isters of all religions, however, were salaried; and os nineteen 
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twentieths of the French were Romail Catholics, the Roman 
Catholic clergy of course received the 'principal share of the 
ecclesiastical budget, and had the use o^ the public ecdcsiastical 
buildings. The ecclesiastical change therefore, for which M. do 
Lamartine is willing to pay a revolution is merely the suppres¬ 
sion of this salary. He must believe, therefore, that a der^ 
dependent altogether on their flocks for their support, would 
teach a far purer doctrine, enforce a much sounder morality, a&d 
give more useful advice than the present euri^y who are almo^ 
completely maintained at the public expense.* He must suppose 
that when their subsistence depends solely on the favour of 
their hearers, they will utter more boldly, unpalatable truths; 
and that they will be more active in correcting the prejudices 
and reproving the faults of their congregations, though they 
know that by doing so they may incur dismissal or impoverish¬ 
ment. He mnst shut his eyes to the profitable sup^stitions, 
and, we fear we must add, to the profitable immoralities, which 
it must bo the interest of a clergy living from the dues and 
the ofierings of the uneducated classes, to tolerate and even to 
promote: And he must forget what are likely to be the political 
notions of a priesthood sprung from the lower classes,—attached 
by blood, by sympathy, and indeed by social intercourse to those 
who must appear to themselves to have drawn the blanks of the 
social lottery,—and excluded by the restrictions of their profes¬ 
sion from the moral discipline which other men receive from the 
struggles of active life and the endearments of domestic^ life. 

have had some experience of the working of the voluntaiy 
system in a Roman Catholic country:—in connexion, to he 
sure, with a Protestant establishment. We know what is the 
sort of religion, the sort of morality, and the sort of political 
feelings which have been its consequences—among the priests 
and among the people; and we earnestly hope that France may 
escape this enormous addition to her other sources of error and 
disturbance. 

M. de Lamartine’s other great measure, for which he waS 
ready to offer lus life, and in fact did offer it a hundred times, 
was ' the obtaining by the masses political rights, as a means of 

* their obtaining justice; that is to say, equality among all 

* dosses in porition, in knowledge, and in welfare. Instltu- 
^ tions which should give to the whole body of citizens a per- 

* fectly equal persomd share in the government, and thence in 

* the moral and material advantages of society. [Lois et formes 

* de gouvemement qui donnent d l’umversalit4 des citoyens la 
^ port la plus 4gale ^intervention personnelle dans le gouverne- 
*unent, et par \k bientdt dans les l^n^fices moraux et materiels 

* do la soci^td.]* 
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These opinions, at all events, are not taken from the common- 
ji^laces of political philosophy. The received doctrine up to this 
time has been, that men ought to obtain political power by means 
of knowledge, morality, and property; not knowledge, morality, 
and property by means of political power. The novelty, however, 
of opinions is no absolute objection to their soundness: But their 
inconsistency is. And M. de Lamartine’s creed contains doc¬ 
trines which we fijad it impossible to reconcile. Communism 
fills him with horror. Socialism with pity. The possessors of 
property are to keep it; they are to traiismit it to their children. 
The landlord and the tenant, the capitalist and the labourer, the 
lender and the borrower, are to make their own baigains. To 
take from one man in order to give to another, appears to him 
not progress but robbery ruinous to both parties. 

But, upon these terms, how does he propose *appclcr 4 la 
‘propriety Tuniversalite des citoyens?’ Wc can quite under¬ 
stand how the masses, once admitted to ‘ a jjerfectly equal pet- 
' Bonal share in the government of a country,’ would produce in 
lliat country a * niveau dc lumi^re et de bien-6tre; ’ but what we 
cannot understand is, how ore they to do this, except by means 
whiob raise M. de Lamartine’s horror or pity,—by Communism 
or by Socialism,—by destroying all property, or by taking from 
one in- order to give to another. Before ho pities the schemes of 
Socialism, M. de Lamartine really ought to unfold his own. He 
should tell us by what means he proposes to correct the in¬ 
equalities of fortune, originally produced by differences in talent, 
differences in economy, differences in industry, and differences in 
good luck—and, aggravated by gift, by marriage, and by inhe¬ 
ritance: and if he cannot correct these inequalities, what be¬ 
comes of all the justice which he promises ? What becomes of 
bis ^ egalite de niveau et de bien-etre’? 

We do not believe, for ourselves, that any organic changes 
whatever are worth the evils and the risks of an insurrectionary 
revolution; at least to the generation that makes it. But, if 
there were any motive that could induce us to encounter those 
evils and to incur those risks, it would be the prospect of 
escaping from M. de Lamartine’s favourite iustitutions — uni¬ 
versal suffrage in politics, and the voluntary system in religion. 

Had Louis Philippe shown any intention to adopt these in¬ 
stitutions, M. de Lamartine tells us that he might have saved 
the monarchy. But none was shown; and he therefore saw 
without regret the approach of the only means by which they 
coiild be introduced—a revolution. 

We now proceed to the narrative itself. 

On the evening of the 23rd of February, 1848, Lamartine 
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had gone to hed^ convinced that the riot was over for the night, 
and that the announcement of a new ministiy would prevent its 
recurrence the next morning. And these anticipations were 
reasonable. No one could have expected, or even have taken 
into his calculations as possible, the follies committed by the 
government on the morn^g of the 24th. No one could have 
supposed it possible, that, at seven o’clock that morning, the 
new ministry would have required Marshal Bugcaud, the com¬ 
mander of the garrison of Paris, to recall his troops, which had 
penetrated without interruption to the heart of the insurrection, 
and were in possession of the principal barricades; or, that an 
hour or two later, just as the insurrection was recommencing. 
Marshal Gerard would have been substituted for Bugeaud; or, 
that when the rioters attacked the posts of the Gardes Munici- 
paux, in the Place de la Concorde, and began to break into the 
Palais Royal, the troops would have been forbidden to resist 
them! Quos Dens vult perdere priits dementat. 

At half-past ten in the morning of the 24th, Lamartine was 
still at home. He did not intend to go to the Palais Bourbon, 
merely to hear the names of the new ministers announced. But 
he was now told that it was thought possible that the rioters 
might attack the Chamber, and if there were any danger, it was 
his duty to be present. ‘ Yesterday,’ he said as he went out, 
alluding to the events of 1792, ‘ was a 20th of June. It fore- 
< bodes a 10th of August. A king who capitulates with an in- 
‘ surrection is no longer king. The 10th of August will come; 
^ but it Is still distant.’ As he passed through the gateway lead¬ 
ing to the Chamber, two generals, on horseback, met. ‘ What 
^ news ? ’ said one. * Nothing of importance,’ answered the 
other, who was General Perrot, commanding the cavalry pccu- 
pying the Place de la Concorde: ‘the crowd is not numerous, 

* and scatters at the least movement of my squadrons; and 

* the best troops in Europe could not force this bridge.* The 
order prohibiting resistance was not then generally know^^; 
nud Lamartine entered the Palais Bourbon, convinced that he 
had been brought there by a false alarm. 

We now come to perhaps the most remarkable revelation in 
the whole work. In the vestibule he found seven or eighj per¬ 
sons waiting for him. Who they were we are not told—or what 
they were, except that they belonged to,the newspaper press. 
Even the names of the papers with vvhicl^they were connected 
are not expressly stated—thougk the ‘ National’ and ‘Refurme’ 
are plainly enough indicated. 

They demanded a secret conference. Lamartine took them 
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a distant a^rtment; the door was locked, and one of them 
thus addressed him in the name of the whole: 

t » We are Republicans, and we continue Republicans; but we can 
postpone the Republic if France is not yet ripe for it—if she would 
not yield to it without resistance, if there be more danger in launching 
her at once into the fulness of her destined institutions than in holding 
her on their brink. These are our doubts : do you resolve them. The 
people calls on you it trusts you—what you say will be re-echoed, 
—what you will, will be done. The reign of Louis Philippe is over. 
But might a temporary sovereignty, in the name of a child, in the hands 
of a woman, guided by a popular minister appointed by the people 
imd. esteemed by the republicans; might such a phantom of monarchy 
suspend the crisis, and prepare the nation for the Republic ? Will 
you be that minister? Will you be the guardian of our dying 
royalty and of our infant liberty, by governing the child, the woman, 
and the people P In our persona the Republican party gives itself up 
to you: we formally engage to bear you to power, by the irresistible 
impulse of the revolution which you hear roaring without. We will 
keep you there, by our votes, by our journals, by our secret societies, 
imd by our disciplined forces in the deepest strata of society. Tour 
cause shall be ours. France and Europe will believe you to be the 
minister of the Regent: we shall know that you are the minister of 
the Republic.”' * 

Lamartine does not appear to have been surprised at the 
proposal. He does not appear to have doubted the power of 
seven or eight journalists to dethrone a king, create a regent, 
and ap^int a minister! And he was right. The ‘ National ’ 
and the * R6forme,’ whose representatives stood before him, did 
more than all this, a couple of hours after. The scene reminds 
one of Tacitus’s description of the revolution which deposed 
Galba. The only difference is the substitution of the modern 
force-*the press, for the Roman force—the army. 

* Suscepere duo manipulares imperium Populi Romani trans- 
^ ferendum — et transtulerunt I ’ 

He asked, however, time for reflection; not a day or an hour, 
—^Buoh^periods are not given in revolutions,—but five minutes. 
And for five or six minutes he reflected, leaning his elbows on 
the table, and covering his eyes with his hands. At length he 
raised his head, and thus addressed them: — 

* Gentlemen, you are devoted republicans [rdpublicains h tout prix] 

1 am not. 1 look indeed as you do, on republican government, that 

is to say, on' the government of the people by their own reason and 
flieir own will, as the only purpose of civilisation,as the only 
means by which great general truths can become laws. Other 


* Vol. i. p. 161. 
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gOTernments are guardianshilps, adxmssioiia bj the people that thay are- 
still minors—imperfections in the ey^ of a philosppherv disgraces in 
the eyes of an historian: But I have no impatient or fanatical desire 
for any given form. All that I require is a progressive government, > 
— a government neither preceding nor lagging behind the advancing 
column of the people, but keeping pace with the desires and inStinCIi: 
of its time. 1 am not, Hke^you, a thoroughgoing republican; biit'^ 
am a statesman; and as a state^an I think it my duty to refuse 
aid in retarding the birth of the Republic. As a statesman I declare 
that 1 will not pull down the throne, but if it fall 1 will not lift 
1 will be a party to no revoliUibn but a complete, that is to 8ayj'|& 
republican revolution.” * < 

* Here,’ says Lamartine, * there was a moment of silencd^' 
* His audience looked astonished, stupified, and somewhat incre* ' 
‘ dulous.’ He continued: — . » 

^ I will tell you my reasons. A great crisis requires a great force. 
If the king be deposed to-day, it will be the beginning of one of the' 
greatest crises which a people has ever gone through in its progress 
towards a settled government. A reign of eighteen years, by a single 
man i^epresenting a single class, has accumulated behind it a mass of 
revolutionary ideas, impatience, resentment, and hatred, which it 
will be impossible for any new Monarchy to satisfy. The undefined 
reform which triumphs to-day in the streets, cannot assume an outline, 
cannot submit to limits, without throwing into instant opposition all 
the classes who will be excluded from poweri Republicans, Legi¬ 
timists, Socialists, Communists, and Terrorists, however opposed in. 
their ulterior objects, will fling together their violence to overthrow 
the feeble barrier of a transition government. The peers fenare the 
odiousness of the Court. The press has rendered the deputies unpo¬ 
pular, and corruption has made them despicable. Their present con¬ 
stituents are on imperceptible minority. The army has lost its spirit, 
and doubts whether firing on the citizens w'ould not be parricide. The 
National Guards will go with the opposition. The old respect fur the 
king has been destroyed by bis obstinacy and by his failures. With 
what elements of force will you surround the throne on which you 
put your child ? Reform ? It is merely a flag used to conceal the 
Republic. Universal suffrage ? It is a mystery: But with a breath 
it will blow away your fragment of a monarchy,» your shadows of 
ministers,—your phantom of an oppo.sition. Jts second word may 
be monarchy or empire ~ its first will be Republic. You are merely 
preparing for it a royal prey. Who arc to be the friends of the 
regency ? The great proprietors ? Their hearts are with Henri V. 
The middle classes? They think only of themselves and of their 
profits, a disturbed minority to be follc^ed by a reign of chronic 
sedition would ruin them,—they will demand the stability of 
a republic. The People? It is in arms, — it is victorious, — it is 
triumphant; the doctrines with which it has been fed for fifteen yearn 
drive it on to destroy not merely royalty, but authority.” 

‘ “ The regency then would simply be a new Fronde, with the addi- 
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tioa of democracy, socialism, and^||^ximiinism. Society defended only 
by a small minority and by a quilM-royalty, neither monarchical nor 
republican, will be batter^ from its crest to its foundations. This 
evening the people may be pacified by a regency, — to-morrow they 
will come to snatch something else: every assault will tear away 
some limb from the Constitution. Youv.- successors will be more 
violent than you. They will find left bj^ynU yust enough royalty to 
irritate without restraining. Your 20th of June will certainly have a 
10th of August—perhaps a 2nd of September. One day the feeble 
sovereign will be required to erect the scaffold—another to draw the 
sword. Any refusal will occasion violence, — the people will taste 
blood,— woe be to them, if they acquire a thirst for it I You will 
have a civil war of hunger against property; the horrors of 1793, with 
socialism added to them. In endeavouring to prevent a woman and 
a child from sliding down the inclined plane of a tranquil dethrone¬ 
ment, you will open an abyss of anar ch and blood, in which the 
rights of property, the ties of family, the whole civilisationr of France, 
will perish.*^* 

‘ The audience,’ says Lamartine, ‘ seemed moved.’ So he 
continued: — 

* “As to myself, I see dearly the succession of catastrophes which 
I should prepare for my country, if I were to attempt to stop the 
avalanche of the revolution, on a slope where every moment that it 
stays will add to the weight of its mass, and to the ruin of its fall. 
One power only can avert the dangers of a revolution in such a social 
condition us ours:—It is, the power of the people itself; it is the 
sufli-age, the will, the reason, the interest, the hands, and the weapons 
of all, — it is the Republic. 

‘ “ Yes, it is the Republic which alone can save you from anarchy, 
from civil war, from foreign war, from confiscation, from the scatfold, 
from the overthrow of society from within, and from invasion from 
without. It is an heroic remedy ; but, in such times as these, the 
only etfectual policy is a policy as bold, almost as violent, as the 
crisis itself. , Give to the people the Republic to-morrow, and call it 
by its namej and you change its anger into joy, and its fury into 
enthusiasm. All who cherish in their hearts republican feelings,— 
all whose imaginations dwell on republican visions,—all who regret, 
—all who hope,—all who reason and all who meditate in France,— 
all the secret societies,—all the active and all the speculative repub¬ 
licans,—the people, the demagogues, the young men, the students, 
the journalists, the men of action and the men of thought, — all will 
utter only one cry, will crowd round only one standard—at first in 
confusion, afterwards in disciplined order, to protect society by the 
government of all its members. Such a power may be disturbed, 
but cannot be' deposed, for its base is the nation. It is the only 
force which can protect itself,—the only force that can moderate 
itself, — the only power that can bring the voice, the hands, tlie 
reason, the will, and the arms of all, to protect, on the one hand, the 
nation from servitude, and on the other hand, property, morality, the 
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relations of kindred and societ^^^m the deluge which is washing 
away the foundations of the tbroh^ 

‘ If anarchy can be subdued, it is by the Republic. If communism 
can be conquered, it is by the Republic. If the revolution eon bo 
guided, it is by the Republic. If blood can be spared, it is by the 
Republic. If a generid-iW and invasion can be averted, it is by ^e 
Republic. Therefore,:i|lBt:a rational and conscientious statesman, Aree 
from all illusion and ffoin all fanaticism, I declare, before God and 
before you, that if this day is big with a revolution, I will not con¬ 
spire for a half revolution. I will conspire, indeed, for none : but I 
will accept only a complete one,—a republic. 

‘ “ But,” he added, rising from the table, “ I still hope that God will 
spare my country this trial. I accept revolutions; I do not make 
them. To assume such a responsibility, a man must be a villain, a 
madman, or a God.” 

^ Lamartine is right,” said one of the auditors; ** he has more faith 
** in our own ideas than we have.” “ We are convinced,” they all cried. 
** Let us separate; do what, under the inspiration of events, you think 
“best.”** 

We have extracted this conversation at full length, partly 
because it is a fair specimen of M. de Lamartine’s eloquence, 
and partly from its great histoncal interest. Without naming 
them, it points out the real authors of the revolution. It tells 
us when and on what motives their determination to substitute 


* Vol. i. p. 161. The events of the last twenty years have given 
to French politicians a terminology for which we have no equivalents. 

* La famille,’ for instance, is used to signify the relations which, in 
civilised life, spring up among the members of one family. The 
communists are accused of wishing to destroy ^ la famiUe.* M. de 
Lamartine maintains that it is only by the republic that * la famillc* 
can be preserved. We have sometimes used as a translation ‘ the tics 
‘ of family,* and sometimes ‘ the relations of kindred ;* but they are 
awkward paraphrases, and do not precisely represent tl^e French idea. 
If * la famille* had been an object of attack and defence in England, 
a brief elliptical term would probably have been invented to represent 
it. Anotlier new term is ‘ la republique,* to signify republican insti¬ 
tutions, ns monarchy, with us, signifies monarchical institutions, Wo 
might have translated it by the word * democracybut though that 
word expresses correctly enough the sense of the term ‘ la republique,* 
it has not the same associations. We have therefore generally used 
the words * the republic,* though aware that this use of them is not 
good English. Another is ‘ crise,* to signify a perplexed state of 
things, of which the result cannot be foreseen. What increases the 
difUculty of translating M. dc Lamartine, is the boldhess and inaccu¬ 
racy of his metaphors; thus, in the passages which wo have just 
translated, he speaks of ‘ clore la crise ;* ‘ d’un mot et d’un geste il 
‘ engloutira;* * un politique audacieuse comme la ense ;* * la famille 

* mcnacee par le cataclysme d*idees qui fermentent.* 
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«llt QSganki for a dynastic revolt|ilon was formed, and who was 
tile instigator of that determination. After having related this 
mterview, and the events of the next two hours, M. de Lamar¬ 
tine vainly disclaims any responsibility for the revolution. We 
4o not believe him to be a villain—or a God; But if we were 
members of a tribunal before which he was tried for conspiracy 
to overthrow monarchy in France, we shoidd not hesitate to say, 
f Guilty^ upon our honour.’ 

Let us shortly run over the events as they are told by him. 
We have seen that at about eleven o’clock a deputation from 
the Republican conspirators, indilding representatives of the 
'National’ and'the 'B4forme,’ proposed to him to substitute 
for Louis Philippe the Comte de Pans as king, and the Duchess 
Of^Orleans as regent, and to place him over them as minister; 
that he oligected to their scheme that such an arrangement 
would not last; and declared himself in favour of a republioy 
based on universal suffi^age. That they expressed their convict 
tion, and sepmuted-T-being all agreed apparently on the course 
of action to be pursued. 

, Lamartine entered the Chamber; and sat apart, without ex¬ 
changing a word with any of his colleagues. For the first hour 
nothing took place. From time to time a discharge of musketry 
shook the windows. Some of the deputies went out in quest 
of information; others got on the platform over the portico, 
and looked on at the unintelligible movements of the troops and 
the people in the Place de k Concorde. Suddenly the large 
door of the Chamber opened, and the Duchess of Orleans, lead¬ 
ing her sons, and accompanied ^ the Due de Nemours, entered. 
M. Dupin announced from the Tribune that Louis Philippe had 
abdicated and transmitted the crown to the Comte de Paris, 
with the Duchess as regent. This was not strictly true; Louis 
Philippe had not indicated the Duchess, but the Due de 
Nemours as regent; as indeed bad been settled by a law. But 
^ the Due de Nemours obviously yielded his pretensions to 
those of the Duchess, this irregularity might easily have been 
got over.* 


* After the text of these pages had been printed, we rec^ved, 
from a man of the highest political eminence in France, a letter, from 
which we extract the following passage:—‘ The Duchess of Orleans 
‘ and her sons had just entered, and were at the foot of the tribune, 

* Au unauthorised mob had penetrated into some of the public galleries. 

* It was unarmed, turbulent and factious; but showed no disposition 
‘ to outrage, or even to menace. The Assembly was deeply agitated, 
' but it was impossible to say in what direction. It resembled the sea, 
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ThiB, however, was not thft intention of thd 
First rose M. Marie, and after remarking the ille^itj of tfati 
proposed regency, suggested the usual reyolutiona^ expedient 
a Provisional Government. He was followed by Gr^mietix, whd 
proposed that it should consist of five members, to be namw by 
the Chamber. Larocbe-Jacquelein, with the usual perversaMtt 
of the Legitimists, then aimed a blow at the only renminii^ 
authority—the Chamber; *You are no lon^r,’ he cried, * a 
^ Chamber—you are nothing.’ A body of rioters now rushed 
into the hall, but stood silent, rather as spectator than as actors. 
M. Mamist, the editor of the ^ National,^ ^ho was in th^ 
gallery appropriated to the ^Journalists,’ watohtng the progress 
of the revolution, then went out to bring in a bolder mob; and 
Ledni Kolliu occupied the time, at first by dedaiming against the 
proposed xegency; and then, at the suggestion of M. Berryer, 
the other head of the Legitimist party, W proposing a Provi¬ 
sional Government and a Convention. There was now a cry 
for Lamartine; and he mounted the Tribune, feeling, as he 
says, that his voice was to be decisive. We have seen that his 
conduct was pre-farranged. 

‘ The people requires,’’ he said, government national, popular, 
and irremovable. Where is its base to be found among the doating 
timbers of this shipwreck, in this tempest which has swept us aU 
before it,—among these breakers, where wave after wave swells tbej;ide 
that has overwhelmed us ? Where is it to be found ? Only by going 
down to the bottom of the people and of the country \ by extracting 
from our national rights the great mystery of the sovereignty of al4—* 


^ in the first minutes of a storm, while the wind is perpetually shifting, 

* Tired of this fruitless tumult, I left my seat at the top of the left 
^ centre, and made my way to Lamartine, who was at his usual plaop 

* at the extreme right. He was standing, overlooking from his height 

* and his position the whole scene,—his countenance unmoved and 

* inscrutable. 1 laid my hand on his arm, and whispered, “ Lamartine, 
< « you see that the question now is not reform—but revolution, la 

* half an hour, perhaps, our powers of control, or even of interference^ 
‘ “ will be over.” He made a sign of assent 1 continued: Your voice 

* ** alone can master this tumult; your position, unconnected with any 
*'' party, inspires confidence: ascend the tribune, or we are lost.” His 

* eyes were fixed on the group formed by the Duchess and her sons. 

* He did not turn them towards me, but pointing to the tribune, said, 

* " While that woman and that child are there, 1 am silent." These 

* words showed to me that his mind was made up—and very differ^ 

* ently from my expectations. 1 returned to my place without replying.’ 
This anecdote confirms M. de Lamartine’s representation, both as to 
the importance attached to his decision, and as to the early period in 
the debate when it was made. 
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the source of all order, of all liberty, and of all truth. In the name 
of the blood which is flowing, in- the name of peace, in the name of 
the people exhausted by its'glorious work of three days, I demand 
a Provisional Government.” * 

Here, he tells us, the whole Chamber resounded with acda; 
mations. 

government,” he continued, which shall predetermine'no- 
tbing on the subjects which now inflame our resentment, our anger, 
or our desires; or as to the nature of the definitive government 
which the nation, when it has had an opportunity of expressing its 
will, may think fit to adopt.” * 

* Here,’ he adds, * a thousand voices applauded this reserve of 
‘ the rights of the nation. " Name them, name the members of 
‘ the Provisional Government,” they cried.’ 

^ ** The first duty,” he continued, “ of this government will bo to 
put an end to the contest which is now raging;—the second to call 
together the whole electoral body^—end by Sie whole body^ I mean 
all who are citizens because they are men ^—because they ore beings 
radowed with an intellect and a will.” * 

Here he was stopped by the irruption of a fresh body of about 
three hundred rioters—those whom M. Marrast bad gone to 
fetch. They came fresh from the sack of the Tulleries. The 
Duchess with her children and the Duo de Nemours then fled. 
M.^Sauzet, the President, disappeared. Lamartine remained in 
the tribune, and desired Dupont de I’Eure to take the vacant 
chair, which rises immediately above the tribune. Lamartine was 
called upon to name the Provisional Government. He says that 
he refused: But as far as we can understand his very obscure 
statement, he also says that he complied. His words are, * II se 
* borne d souffler tout has aux scrutatcurs, les noms qui se pre- 
^ sentent le plus naturellement ^ son esprit.’ But he adds that 
the sei'utateUTs handed these names up to Dupont de I’Eure, 
who proclaimed them to the mob. They Avere, according to 
our author, Marie, Lamartine, Ledni liollin, Cremieux, Dupont 
de I’Eure, Arago, and Gamier Pag^s. The four first, it will be 
observed, had prepared the way for their own appointment, by 
proposing in the debate a Provisional Government, and Dupont 
de I’Eure by aiding as president. 

Scarcely had this list been proclaimed and assented to, than 
the mob began to wish to alter it. Lamartine therefore, with 
some of his new colleagues, hurried away from the scene of 
election, wliich might soon have been turned into one of dis¬ 
mission, to instol themselves at once as a government, in the 
Hatel de Ville. 

It is to bq observed, that the * Moniteur,’ Avhose account of 
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these proceedings M. de Lamartine generally follows, ascribes 
the nomination of Gamier Fag^ to Ledru BoUin. It stotes, also, 
that after the first six names had been proclaimed, Lamartinie 
and Dupont de I’Eure left the Chamber to seize the Hdtel de 
Ville, ‘ and that Ledru Bollin then read over again the list, 
adding the name of Gamier Pag^s. 

M. de Lamartine describes the manner in which M. Plottard 
introduced him and his colleagues into a small room in the Hdtel 
de Ville — which was their abode during the first twentj^four 
hours of their reign. From his story we are led to infer that 
they found it empty; and that the subsequent addition of 
Marrast, Flocon, Louis Blanc, and Albert to the Provisional 
Government, was a voluntary act of the seven who had been 
nominated in the Chamber of Deputies. But neither of these 
statements appears to be strictly true. M. Cr^mieux, who was 
one of the seven, thus relates the state of things at the Hotel 
de Ville: — 

‘ When we reached the Hotel de Ville, to take possession of 

* the government, we found, in the little room in which we passed 
‘ the night of the 24th and 25th of February, Messrs. Marrast, 

* Flocon, Louis Blanc, and Albert, who had got there before us. 
^ “ Who are you?” we asked. Members of the Provisional 
‘ “ Government,” they answered. " By whom appointed?" we 
‘ inquired. I think that they answered, “ By the Democratic 
‘ “ Society." If we ourselves had been Jisked who appointed 

' we might have answered that we were appointed in the Cham- 

* ber of Deputies, but certainly not by the Chamber. Our only 
^ oi’igin was a popular acclamation, — and they claimed the same 

* title. So w'e took them as secretaries,—and afterwards as 

* colleagues.’ * 

Even this is scarcely correct. It is only in the ‘ Monlteur’ 
of the 25th of February that they are termed secretaries. In 
that of the 26th, and in all subsequent numbers, they appear os 
members of the government. In the Bulletin dcs Lois they are 
never called secretaries, but a slight blank separates their names 
from those of the others for the first two days. On the third 
it disappears, and they arc confounded with the others. In the 

* Moniteur’ of the 27th February (the third day of the existence 
of the Provisional Government), its members are ranged thus: — 
lilM. Arago, Dupont de TEure, Albert (ouvrier), F. Marrast, 
F. Flocon, Lamartine, Marie, L. Blanc, Cr^mieux, Ledru 
KolHn, Gbirnier PagSs. 

But the most important revelation as to the true origin oi 


* Bapport, Tol. i. p. 266. 
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ilul'Proviebnal Gt)teniinent, k that contained in the evidence 
gi Adolphe Chenu. ' I wa8»’ he saTe, * one of the twelve persons, 
f who, in the bureau of the “ B^forme,” on the 24th of February, 

* after the ci^ture of the Tuileries, created the Provisional Go- 
f vernment, at least that port of it which was not left to be created 
‘ by the “ National/’ At this meeting, with the assistance of 
^ some persons whom I added to it, we appointed Ledru Eollin, 
' Louis Blanc, Flocon, Albert, and, I rather think, Francis Arago, 
^ though I am not sure whether he may not have been appointed by 

* the other meeting [that of the Nationtd]. We then appoint^ 

* Etieimc Ar^o director of the Post OfBce. Sobrier ask^ to be 
‘ Prefect of Police; Caussldi^re was generally preferred: ulti- 
^ mately we appointed both. 1 went and installed £. Arago at 

* the Post Office, and then conducted Caussidi^re and Sobrier to 

* the Prefecture of Police/ * 

A similar account is given by Caussidi^e. ^ After leaving 

* the Tuileries I went to the bureau of the “ Reforme,” where 

* a body of insurgents were naming a government. When the 

* citizens so appointed were gone to the H6tel de Yille, to instal 

* ihemsehes^ two important places remained to be filled up — 

* the Post Office and the Police. The Post Office was given 

* to E. Arago. I proposed Baune for the Police; he refused. 

* Flocon and Baune then proposed me, jointly with Sobrier, 
^ I refused at first, but was persuaded to accept’! 

Another extract from Caussidi^re gives a glimpse of the 
relations in which the members of this Provisional Government 
stood to each other from the starting. On the 26th of February, 
forty-eight hours after the revolution, he visited them as PrSfet 
de Police: — 

* I found them,’ he says, * sitting round a large table. They 
' were absolutely buried in mountains of tom paper, which filled 

* the -room up to one’s middle. I stood in a window and looked 

* on. They were at work on the draft of a decree,—which was 
^ soon tom up and added to the heaps at their feet I The war 
^ between the moderate and democratic portions of the Provi- 

* sional Government was raging. The most violent seemed to 

* me to be Flocon and Gamier Pag^—rthe former for energy, 

* the latter for delay. In a short time Albert came up to me: 
♦♦♦'We are not getting onj” he said; “I am out of my place 

* ♦* herei I am very much inclined to resign.”’:!: 

Ail this^ is not very consistent with M. de Lamartine’s 

-------L--- 

I ♦ ^pport, voh i. p. 1874 t M^moires de Caussidi^re, vol. i. p. 63. 
} Ibid; p. 90. 
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account of his having himself ot^ted the Provisiohal Qt>ten»- 
ment—by whispering to certain persons whodi he cftlla wrttte- 
teurs the names that most readily occurred td him. The truth 
we believe to be, that besides the preparatory meeting in ti^e 
bureau of the ' K^forme,’ there was also one eitherin Ae-btir^u 
of the ‘ National,’ or, if held elsewhere, composed of the writers 
in that journal; and that at that meeting, some, at least; of ^6 
names afterwards proclaimed in the. Chamber were decide oru • 

The obscurity which still covers many of the most oritiod 
portions of the revolution makes us anxious for more predse 
details as to the interview between M. de Lamartine and the 
seven or eight persons with whom he concerted the plan of ope¬ 
rations. His account of this consultation fills twelve pages; of 
which his own speech to them occupies eight. It was mode 
without premeditation. It was followed by four months of 
incessant toil and anxiety, during which it is impossible that he 
could have found time to make a note of it; and the events of 
that period were likely to confuse or obliterate his recollection 
of what preceded them. We naturally wish, therefore, for the 
reports of some of the other interlocutors,—at all events, to 
know who they were. Was Marrast one of them?—Was 
Bastidc?—Was Boccage, the actor, one?—Was Hetzel, the 
bookseller, one? The men who professed to hold in riieir hands 
the destinies of France, and whose pretensions excited no Sur¬ 
prise in M. de Lamartine, could be no ordinary men. He 
cannot have forgotten who they were. His contemporaries iaay 
be willing to take his story upon trust; but posterity will be 
less indulgent; and knowing the brilliancy of his imagination, 
if he refuses proofs which it must be in his power to give, they 
may suspect that he was sometimes a poet while professing to 
be an historian. 

With respect to the propriety, or the contrary, of M. de Lamar¬ 
tine’s conduct on that eventful morning, we feel little doubt. If 
we implicitly admit his premises, inde^, he acted wisely as well 
as boldly. His premises are, that the Regency could not maintain 
itself, and that the only stable government was a Republic based 
on universal sufirage. Now we have already stated 'onir belief^ 
that until the people of France have corrected their present errors 
as to the proper, or rather as to the practicably duties of govern¬ 
ment,—while they perrist in thinking that its great business is to 
provide places and salves for professional, men, pri^eges and 
monopolies for merchants and tr^esmen, and wages and employ-* 
ment for the labouring classes,—no stable government is posribfe. 
Every successive dynasty or assembly may fret its hour upon 
the stage; but it will he overturned by its disappointed friends 
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ttpd bv its hungry, enemiee. But if tiaitns of the Duchess 
VOncane and of the Count of had^ been os adroitly su^ 
jMrtea as those of her predecessor werei^^ she had been u Louis 
±%ilippe, or had had a La Fayette^ a Lafitte, and a Gaaimir 
Perrier aa her seconds,—wo see no reason for doubting that she 
and her son might have enjoyed an average period of power. 
During the fifty-six years between 1792 and 1848 six sove¬ 
reignties occupi^ the throne or the chair. That of the Con¬ 
vention, of the Directory, of the Consulate^ of Bonaparte, of the 
Bestoration, and of 1830,—giving an average of about nine 
years to each. And we sec no sufficient ground for doubting 
that the seventh might have had its nine years also. 

Lamartine, to be sure, endeavours to persuade his readers, 
and seems to have persuaded himself, that in the beginning of 
1848 an overwhelming majority of the French were republicans. 

* Tout ce qui a le sentiment rupublicaiu dans le cccur/ he says 
peaking in February, 1848, * tout ce qui a le reve de la r^publique 
dons rimagination, tout ce qui regrette, tout ccqui aspire, tout ce qui 
ralsonnc, tout ce qui reve en France, republicains des bocirtos 
secretes, rdpublicains militants, republicains spcculatifb, people, 
tribuns, jcuncsse. 6coles, journalistes, hommes de main, hommes dc 
pens6e, ne poussent qu’un cri.* 

This we utterly dfebelieve. Now, indeed, after the inglorious 
flight of the whole royal family,—now, when among the pre¬ 
tenders to the throne there is not one whose ancestor has not 
forfeited it by the most reckless misgovernment, or by tlie most 
contemptible weakness,—now when there is not a single object 
of popular respect or of popular afiection left standing, there is 
without doubt a portion of the French, comprising perhaps the 
majority of educated Frenchmen, who ding for the time to the 
republic, as the best safeguard from anarchy. But these very 
men, on the 24th of February, 1848, would, for the very same 
reasons, have clung to the regency. Emile Thomas, who had 
good means of judging, tells us that even on the evening of tlio 
24th of February, 1848, there were not in Paris 10,000 a\owed 
republicans.* We ourselves have spent a considerable portion 
of the last two years in France. We have mixed with persons 
of every class, in the provinces as well as in Paris, and, with 
the cxccpticm of a few socialists, we never met with a theoretic 
republican,— that is to say, with any one who wished for 
that form of government, or even approved of it, or who did not 
consider the revolution OJ&1848 as a bitter misfortune. The 
Scales perhaps, the undisdplined youth of the Polytechnic, and 


* Histoire des Ai^liers Nation&ux, p. 14. 
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n few dreamers like Lam&rtine, were honest republloans. A 
much greater number of ambitious demagoguesi like Ledru 
Bollin, and of conspirqitors, like Caussidi^re and Barb^, aod the 
general body of journalists, who live by excitement, were dif** 
honest republicans. Others again, who usurped that title W6tt> 
anarchists,—who desired not the' gOTernznent of all, but thi^ 
government of none. The rest were communists and soolaliatSA 
whose object, to which they gave the name of a republic, woB a 
class of institutions to whi^ M. de Lamartine is quite .os much 
opposed as Guizot or Louis Philippe could be. In fact M. de 
Lamartine himself, in a subsequent part of this work, confesses 
that he was mistaken. He tells us, that it was the unpo|)U'* 
larity of republican institutions that decided him, at the meeting 
of the Assembly, to remain united to his ultra-republican asso¬ 
ciates. ‘ Kcpublican feelings/ he then said to his friends, * are 
‘ weak in France. They arc chiefly represented by men who 

* excite horror or terror. The Republic itself was a surprise; 

* to which the wisdom of the Parisians (sagesse), and our 
‘ moderation enabled us to give a miraculous Success. But such 
‘ impressions are brief. As soon as the majority of the people, 
^ which, in an enthusiasm of terror, thi'cw itself into the hands 
‘ of a moderate Republic, shall have recovered its presence of 
^ mind,—it w'ill accuse those who have saved it, and tuni on tho 
‘ R(>pub1 icons.** The passage which we have quoted from tho 
first volume shows what were Lamartine's opinions on the 24th 
of February; that which we now give from the second, tho 
utter change which had taken ])lacc in them by tho 4th of 
May. He writes, however, as if he were 2 )erfcctly unconscious 
of inconsistency. 

M. dc Lamartine’s other motive, the stability of a republic, 
all the subsequent events have sliown to be erroneous. His 

* force supreme, qui pent avoir scs agitations, jamais ses dc- 
‘ trouements ou ses ecroulements/ his * gouvemement qui porte 

* sur le fond m^me dc la nation,’ his * dtablissement stable, 

‘ national, populaire, in^branlable, enfin,’ has been tho most 
unstable of all the governments which Iiave succeeded its re¬ 
publican predecessor—the Con%ention. Within two days after 
its formation it was on the brink of ruin under an attack from 
the Terrorists. Three weeks later, on the 17th of March, it 
was saved from destruction merely by the vacillation of its 
enemies. A few weeks afterwards, on the 15 th of April, 
Lamartine burnt his papers, and tells'us that when he went to 
bed he did not expect to survive the insurrection of the next 


* Vol. ii. p. -lOo. 
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4k0r* in a Hreok^ 08 tke 15th of May, there were 

foiOA hom doiiiy; whioh a oev i^evolution was triamphant A 
' toonth latki^ a oivil war of four daja ended in a dictatondiip! 
Oonew ftt ^i gnaa had the moderation to resign his power after 
a reign of six saonths; but during those six months the ^ itablmse~ 

* nuut in^ranliible^ was not merely shaken hut prostrate. So little 
oonfidence is there in its present stabiHty, that it was with great 
difficulty that the Assembly could be persuaded last August to 
adjourn for eix weeks. It was seriously feared that a coup ikitat 
woul^ prevent its ever meeting again. Lamartine’s theory is 
founded on the most dangerous of all political arguments»a 
metiifhor. A building is firm, it is said, in proportion to the 
depth of the stratum on which its foundations rest. A govern¬ 
ment resting on universal sufiroge may, metaphorically, be said 
to rest on the deepest stratum of society. But in truth such 
depth confers no firmness. If we too might venture to be metor 
phorioal, we should say that the lowest stratum of society is a 
quicksand. 

We cannot quit M. de Lamartine’s history of tlic events 
which preceded the appointment of the Provisional Government 
without remarking that it is calculated (though, perhaps, that is 
too stiOng a word,) to give an erroneous impression as to the 
vi(dence of the conflict He admits, indeed, (p, 67.) that no 
blood flowed on the first day; nor does he describe any actual 
fighting as taking place on the second. He says, indeed, that 
the barricades were abandoned as soon as they were nused. 
The only sanguinary event of tliis day was the single discharge 
On the Boulevard des Capucins.* During the night of the 23rd 
the riot, no doubt, swelled into an insurrection,—partly in con¬ 
sequence of the feebleness of the previous day’s resistance, partly 
in consequence of the arrival in Paris of large bodies of Socialists 
and Communists, and released convicts, who had been summoned 
from the lai^e provincial towns, but, above all, in consequence 
of the slaughter at the Boulevard des Capucins, and the use 
made of it by the conspirators who had planned it * The 
bodies,’ says Lamartine, * were grouped upon the tombereaiix, 

• j - .T ^ ^ • -- _ 

* The ‘Quarterly Review'of June, 1849, No. 169., p. 283., states 
that the shot from the mob which provoked this discharge was fired 
by lAgrange. That it was fired Intentionally, and to produce ^e 
result that followed, there can, we think, be no rational doubt The 
dreumstanoe mentioned by Lamartine, that tombereaux, ready har- 
nefsad, were in waiting to receive the dead, and exhibit them in all 
the streets of Paris, is alone a sufficient proof. But what is the 
evidence, except indeed the character of the man, fixing it on 
Lagrange? 
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* their arms hai^ng over the sides of the eamaM^ tho WooMi 

* displayed, the blc^ stitaming over the whe^ aid dvnnpld 

* by toroh-li^ht through the streets.’* On the molniag 

24th a considerable body of insurgents, probaldy £A>m tO.OOO 
to 15,000, had assembled. A lar^r body of soldiers was acViyed, 
^parently to withstand them. But it was a mere appeaianoe. 
They had received orders to make no resistance. A body of 
riot^ attacked the corps dc garde of the Gardes Munioipaux in 
the Champs Elys^es. They were murdered at their posto, or in 
the arcades of the H6tel de la Marine, in the presence of battalions 
of infantry and squadrons of cavalry, who were prevented, says 
Lamartine, by their orders, from rescuing thcm.f The pritmpd. 
column marched on the Tuilcries, sacking the Palais Boyal on its 
way. A battalion of infantry abandoning, in obedience to the 
general order, the defence of the Palais Koyal, took refuge in the 
Chateau d’Eau, immediately opposite to the gate. It was set fire 
to, and the wounded and prisoners whom it contained period 
in the flames! ‘ All this passed,’ says M. de Lamartine, ^ within 

* a few steps of numerous bodies of troops, 'irho stood motion- 

* less, petrified with astonishment, under the command of chiefs 

* whom the king and his new minister forbad to fight.’^ By 
the time this column had reached the Tuileries the royal family 
had fled; the troops were withdrawn, and it entered the polaoo 
without resistance. From thence it proceeded, equally un* 
resisted, to the Chamber of Deputies, and scattered the repte* 
sentatives as easily ns it had frightened away the monarch. 
This was the battle of the Revolution of 1848. 

‘ Si pugna est ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tautum.’ 

But a cursory reader of Lamartine, or oven an attentive one 
unless his attention were particularly called to the question, 
would suppose that the Revolution of 1848 was, like that of 
1830, the result of three days’ hard fighting. He repeats, 
without comment, Ledru RoUin’s enormous falsehood that 3000 
men hod fallen. § He speaks of the mob which entered the 
Chamber as * inflamed by a battle of three days.’ || The we^)ODB 
through which he penetrated to reach the H6tel de Ville were 
brandished by arms ^ sanglants, tremblants encore de la tdvre 

* de trois jours de combat”^ The road to it is described 4s 
covered with the dead bodies of men and horses, and constantly 

* Vol. i. p. 99. *!■ VoL i, p, 140. J Ibid. p. 142.' 

§ P. 200. The total loss of the Gardes Municipaux, wfao bore the 
brunt of tlie action, was nine men killed, and five who died of thlttr 
wounds .—Dunoyevy ‘ la Revolution du £4s Fevrior* p. 10. 

IP. 211. TP. 232. 
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crossed by litters carrying the wounded and the dead. * All 
who come from the streets have their arms red with blood, and 
their faces blackened with powder. There is a sort of military 
halo'of smoke and fire over all hia pictures, which is not justified 
by the real events. 

Connected with this subject is one which wc approach with 
g|reat pain. M. de Lamartine tells us, that the first proclama¬ 
tion of the Provisional Government was written by himself. 
It begins thus: ' A retrograde and oligarchical government has 

* been overthrown by the heroism of the people of Paris. This 
< government has fled, leaving behind it a trace of blood, which 

* M^Mbits its return. The blood of the people has flowed as it 

* did in July 0830),—but this time a generous people shall not 

*' be d cceived.^t 

We are not going to blame very severely the coupling the 
revolution of 1830 and that of 1848; though the one was an 
aggression on the part of the crown, the other on the part of the 
people,—though Charles X. fell for having endeavoured to break 
the law, and LouU'Philippe for having endeavoured to maintain 
it. Such misrepresentations are usual among great orators. 
But what we do blame is the wicked calumny cast on Louis 
Philippe of having left behind him a trace of blood. We 
presume that M. do Lamartine does not hold Louis Philippe 
responsible for the accident on the Boulevard des Capucins; 
and the blood that was shed elsewhere, little as it was, was 
nearly all of it the blood of his own servants. As well might the 
deaths of those who fell on the 10th of August be imputed to 
Louis XYI. as the deaths of those who fell on the 24th of 
February to Louis Philippe. It was precisely to their determi¬ 
nation not ^ shed blood, precisely to their refusal to use their 
means of self-defence, that Louis XVI. sacnficcd his life, and 
Lou& Philippe his crown. And so will fall every government 
in Paris that sufiers itself to be attacked with impunity. If 
Louis Philippe had acted in 1848 as he did in 1832 and 1834, 
the emeute of the 24th of February would by this time have 
been forgotten. We have often lamented that a man like M. 
de Lamartine should have signed a pdper containing a false 
and cruel accusation of a fallen man. We should not have 
believed on any evidence but his own that he had actually 
iorittfn it. 

The picture of the first day of the Provisional Government is 


• JP; 230. 

t translate the official document, which differs a little from M. 
d# Milne’s version. 
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wonderfully vivid. It places in the brightest iight the c^orage^ 
BclfUlcvotion^ and eloquence of M. de Lamartine* We ere net 
inciiuedj however, to make any extracts from it* The oOlUliint 
representation of mental and bodily struggle beoomeiiU hngth 
fatiguing even to the reader. _ We prefer the r^ose oC,« 
scene: — and we will give it in the originoL ^ 

‘ Lamartine sortit h minuit do THdtei de Yille. La nult 
orageuse ct sombre. Le vent pluvicux chassiut les nu^s basses oiDff 
le ciel, les fum^es rampantes des lampions allum^s sur la ot4te te 
barricades, ct faisait gemir sur les toits les girouettes et les bouOMB 
de fer des cheminecs. A Tentrde de toutes les rues des faotioimains 
volontaires du peuple veillaient, le fusil charge h la main, soos^ autre 
conbigne quo lour zcle. Dc distance en distance on trouvait de grands 
feux allumcs, autour desquels bivouacquaient sur un peu do paULe des 
groupcs de conibattants eudormts, De temps en temps seulement on 
entendiiit de rores detonations, ct des balles sifflaient de loin en loin 
duns I’air. C’ctaicnt des postes de combattunts, qui tiraient au hazard, 
pour avertir les troupes dont on ignorait les dispositions, que ranade 
du peuple etait debout. 

* Apivs avoir change scs v6tements, mis en lambeaux par les tu- 
multes de la journee, et pris deux ou trois heures de sommeil, il repatUt 
a pied h quatre heures du matin, pour THdtel de Yille. 

* Les heures tardives dc la nuit avaient assoupi plus complctement 
la ville. Les feux s’eteignnient sur les barricades. Les factionnairea 
du peuple dormuient—le coude appuyd sur la bouche de canon de leiir# 
fusilb. On entuiidait unc certaine rumeur sourde sortant dep rues 
proibndcs et nuires qui entourent la Place de Greve ; des gronpes le 
quatre ou cinq hoinmcs armes traversaient et Ik le quai, Iks 

les places, d’un pas precipitc. 11s s’entretenaient k voix basse en 
merchant, comme des uonjurus. Ces bommes etaient en gdndrai autre* 
inent vetus que le i*este du peuple. Des i*edingotes de couieur sombi'e^ 
des casquettes do drup nolr a passe-poil rouge, des pantalons et des 
bottes d* une certaine elegance, des barbes toutfues sur 1# menton et 
sur les Idvrts, soigueusement coupees et pcigndes, des mains ddlicatek 
et blanches, plus fuites pour tenir la plume que Toutil, des regard^ 
iutelligents roais soupgontieux et ardents comme Ic coroplot, attes* 
talent que ces bommes ii'appurtenaient pas, par leurs ti'avaux du 
moins, aux classes proletaires,—mais qu’ils on ^^taient les meneurs, hia 
agitateurs et les chefs. Lamartine put apercevoir k la lueur del feax 
de bivouac, qu’ils portaieht des rubaus rouges a leur boutonntkre et 
des cocardes rouges k leur chapeau. II crut que c*4tait un simple sigoe 
de rolliement, nrbore pour se reconnmtre entre eux, pendant les jours 
de combat qui venaieut de s’ecouler. II entra sans soup^on k 
THotel dc Yille, et releva sou coUegue Marie, qui oUa k son tour, voir 
et rossurer les siens. 

* Le calmc, le silence, et le sommeil regnaient k cette beure dons 
toutes les pailics de ce vaste edifice, si tumultueux quelques heures 
avant. L^artine reprit son poste dana I’ebceinte, un peu 41argie, k 
moitid evacuee et mieux protegee du gouvernement provisoire. II y 
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' Ji£|$i 4 }t 4 en r^gaint ii^brdres «t en pr^panmt dcs ducrets^-la renais- 
dd j6iir et k retour de quelqueB-uns de sea colkgucs.’* 

appearance of the small bodies of men distingnished by 
ved symbote, whom M. de Lamartine so well describes, was an 
event of great importance. It marked the formation, out of 
several elements, of a party which has menaced from that day 
the institutions which the Provisional Government and the 


Cojsstitu^t Assembly have endeavoured to give to France, —has 
fo\ir or five times been on the point of overthrowing them,—has 
once occasioned them to be suspended for six months,—and is 
destined* we believe, ultimately to destroy them, not indeed by 
Bnbstituting its own schemes, but by frightening the higher 
classes into some form in which the monarcj^kl element shall 
be even more preponderant than it now is]^^ we mean, of 
course, the terrorist party—the Red Republicans. 

M. de Lamartine gives two somewhat different descriptions of 
the class who constituted the leaders and the nucleus of the proper 
ultra-revolutionary party- He first describes it as consisting of 
those to whom the object of a revolution is the madness of the 
revolution itself—of men with no desires of progress, no visions 
of political improvement, free from the chimeras of those who 
think that the social edifice can be reconstructed without bury¬ 
ing a j^eneration under its ruins, and from the theories of those 
who look on governments as the instruments of puldic welfare. 
‘ Such men,* he says, ‘ without faith, and without principle, but 
full (if passions and of violence, wish for a state of society as 
^ violent as themselves. Their theory of government is a pro- 
‘ longed Involution;—without morality, without law, without 
‘ peace, and without end.*t 

He subsequently describes the Terrorists as the produce of the 
revolutionary literature which flourished during the Restorati{)n 
and under Louis Philippe; which repeated in cold blood the 
ferocities of Danton and the maxims of St. Just, which looked 
with pity on all who scrupled to attribute to the public men of 
a revolution a right to proscribe and destroy their enemies and 
their rivals — and reversed tlie ordinaryjudgment of history, by 
heaping honour on the destroyers and contempt on the victims. 
In the nomenclature of this literature, the Republic meant the 
violent triumph of a party over the nation—the substitution of 
tyranny from below for tyranny from above, its arbitrary will 
for law, anger for justice, and the scaffold for government.^ 


‘ The believers in this creed/ he says, ‘ were generally young men, 


a* * Vol. i. p. 320. t Vol. i. p. 326. t ^ol. i. p. 338, 339. 
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blanched in the shade of secret societies, their mindt poit6n^ 
infancy by the classics of the Iteign of Terrbr, accuatoi^ to d|4jj 
Danton for his audacity in murder, and St Just for his 
— ascribing grandeur to crimes that were merely enormous, *-«iiyitMM 
by the want of sympathy, and ready to buy notoriety at Imy price f-v 
men whose sleep was disturbed by their envy of the immortali^ ei 
Marat and Babeuf.** 

Such, according to Lamartine, were the chiefs of thte Terrorist 
party. The subordinate members—the rank and Rle of thb 
revolutionary army—he divides into three classes. First he 
places the dregs of society,—the outcasts from civilised Kfe, 
who infest every large town. Among these are the liberated 
convicts, who pass their time between crime and imprisonment; 
those who live By the expedients of the day,—many by prac¬ 
tices more shameful than crime itself; those who, having lost 
by misconduct the means of an honest livelihood, keep up a per¬ 
manent warfare against law and order,—who think vice a pro¬ 
fession, and crime a glory ; and, lastly, those who, in his words, 
to all of which we cannot attach a definite meaning, (probably 
because the animal described is peculiar to France,) *ont on 
^ eux-mcmes le vertigo continu du desordre, lo souffle sans repos 
‘ do ragitation, la volupt^ du chaos, la soif du sang.’f I'his class 
of ruffians he estimates at 20,000. Next he puts the Cominiinists, 
—the systematic enemies of rent, of profit, of wages, of inhe¬ 
ritance, of capital, of property,—in short, of all the results of 
civilisation. To these he adds, as the third element, the mere 
ignorant, indigent population of Paris, thrown out of work by 
three days of tumult,—ready to believe any statements and to 
trust to any promises, however monstrous, and to^follow any 
leaders, whatever might be their course. 

Such is M. de Lamartine’s description of the party which 
assumed the red flag as their standard. He denies that, at the 
commencement of this revolution, the Socialists, as distinguished 
from the Communists, sympathised with the Terrorist party. 
Their schemes, however impracticable and absurd, were not then 
tainted by violence. Firmly convinced of the truth of tlicir 
theories, they believed that, if once their plans could be put 
into action, even on a small scale, the Jirosperity and happiness 
which they would diffuse would lead to their universal and 
voluntary adoption. 

‘ At this time,’ he says, * a sincere and religious enthusiasm raised 
both the masters and the disciples of the different sects of Socialists 
above the evil desires, the low ambition, and the ferocity which have 
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since been imputed to them. Enthusiasm purifies tlie heart That 
of the Socialists, especially of the followers of Fourrier and Rnspail, 
amounted almost to ecstasy. The crust which confined the old world 
seemed suddenly broken up for them. They hoped to mould the new 
one in accordance with their theories; and to cover it with their pha- 
lansteres, ^ a sort of manufacturing and agricultural convents,—which 
might succeed if they were peoplwi by angels and managed by Gods! 
Their delightful anticipations filled them with kindness. The senti¬ 
ments with which their hearts overflowed were humane and fraternal. 
They wished to respect all vested rights, to remedy all social injustice, 
to protect the rich, and to relieve the poor. They offered to the 
government their assistance, their influence, their bayonets and tlieir 
blood, to aid it ’in the maintenance of order and the protection of 
property. They wished for changes, but they wished them to he 
gradual and peaceful.’* 

We shall see that the Socialists did not long retain their 
fidelity to the moderate Republic. But, even without their 
assistance,—even in spite of their opposition,—the Red party 
was, on the 25th of February, very formidable. M. de La¬ 
martine estimates (p. 359.) the number of those who made the 
first rush on the Plotel de Vilic, at between thirty and forty 
thousand; and the number who, later in the day, filled the 
Place de Greve and the courts of the building he supposes 
(p. 386.) to have been from sixty to eighty thousand. If these 
estimates are tolerable approximations, the Red party, up to the 
end of the day, formed one half of those present, and, in the 
morning, were an overwhelming majority; while the Provisional 
Government had absolutely no force to oppose to it. Their 
second proclamation the day before, had in fact, for the time, 
destroyed the National Guard, by declaring that all the citizens 
made a part of it. The greater part of the regular troops had 
retired from Paris; and those who remained could not be relied 
on, in opposition to what seemed now to be the supreme autho¬ 
rity,—any crowd calling itself the people. The Garde Mobile 
—the happiest of Lamartine’s creations—did not yet exist. The 
means of resistance then, possessed by the government were 
merely eloquence, reason, and authority; and the vigour, the 
courage, the perseverance, and ultimately the success, with 
which they were employed, have shed a lustre on this day of 
M, de Lamartine’s life, which no other portion of his career, 
brilliant as it has been, has obtained. Wc ascribe the honours 
of this day to M. de Lamartine; because none of his colleagues 
have claimed much share in them. Dupont de I’Eurc, Arago, 
and Ledru KoUin were absent during the struggle. Lamartine 
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The Communist Delegdte, 

bears his testimony to the exertions of Marie, Cremleux, 
Gamier Pages, and Marrast; but no trace has been preserved 
of them. Flocon was employed at Vincennes; and Lemis Blanc 
and Albert sympathised — the former partially, the second 
entirely—with the enemy. 

The public is familiar w ith the general outline of these events. 
Lamartine’s contrast between the red flag—which never went 
further than round the Champ de Mars, dragged through the 
blood of the people—and the tricolor, which had gone round 
the world—carrying with it the name, the glory, and the liberty 
of France—is classical throughout Europe. The further details 
which he has now given to us are as graphic and picturesque as 
it is possible for a narrative to be. Such, for instance, is the 
description (p. 356.) of the sudden appearance before the Hotel 
dc Ville of the red colour of the party,—of the manner in 
which the government whom it menaced saw it run through 
rank and rank of the crowd in the Place de Grove, and along 
the Quays—and blaze from the opposite windows and roofs! 
Such too, is his description of the communist delegate who first 
penetrated into the room occupied by the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, and bore to them the ultimatum of the people. It would 
be rash to translate it: — 

‘ C’etait lui homme de vingt ou vingt-cinq ans, de stature 
moyenne roais droite, forte, d’uu fermc ct robustc aplomb sur ses 
nicinbros; son visage noirci par la fumee de la poudre ctaib pale 
d’einotion, ses levres trciublaient dc colcre, ses yeux unfoncus sous uii 
front proemiiicnt, lan9aient du feu,—electricitc du pcuple couceiitree 
dans un regard 1 Sa pUysionomie avail a la ibis le curactere de lu 
rullcxion et dc regarenient—contraste ctrange qiii se retrouve sur 
certains visages oil une pensee faussc est Ucveuue neaniuoins uiie con* 
viction sincere, ct une obslination a Timpossible. 11 rouluit duns sa 
main gauche un lainbeau dc ruban ou d’etolfe rouge; il tenait dc la 
main droite Ic canon d’une carabine, dont il faisait a chaque mot 
resonner la crosse sur le pan^uet; il paraissait a la fois intimidc ct 
resolu. On voyait qu’il se rafleriuissait lui-ineme contre toute 
laiblesse ct toute transaction, par un parti fortciaent arrete d’avance; 
il sembloit sentir ct entendre derrierc lui le pcuple irniiicnso et furieux; 
dont il etuit Torgaue, qui fecoutuit, et qui allait lui demander cumpte 
de ses paroles. 

^ Il roulait ses regards dans Ic vide autour dc la sallc; il nc les 
arretait sur aucun visage, de peur de rencontrer un autre regard et 
d’etre involontairement influence ; il sccouait perpctuellcnient la tete 
dc guuclic a droite ct dc droite a gauche, comme s’il cflt refute eii lui* 
roeine dcs objections qn’on lui aurait faites. C’ctait le buste do 
fobstination, le dernier mot incarnc d'une multitude qui sent sa force 
et qui ne veut plus ricu coder a la raison. 

* Il parlait avec cettc eloquence rude, brutalc, sans replique, qui 
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ne discute pas, xnais qui commande. Sa langue fi^vreuse se collait sur 
ses l^vres s^bes, il avait ces balbutiements terribles qui irritent et 
qui redoublent dans Thomme inculte la col^re de I'^motion contenue, 
par rimpuissance meme d’articuler sa fureur; ses geates achevaient 
SGS mots. Tout le monde fut debout et silencieux pour I'dcouter. 

‘II parla non eahomme, moia en peuple qui veut Streob6i, etqui ne 
sait pas attendre; il mesura les heures et les minutes b la docilite du 
gouvemement; il lui commanda des miracles ; il r4p^ en les accen- 
tuant avec plus d’energie toutes les conditions du programme de 
I'impossible, que les yociferations tumultueuses du peuple enjoignaient 
d'accepter et de r^aliser b rin8tant,«--le renversement de toute sociability 
connue, ^extermination de la propriyty, des capitalistes,—la spoliation, 
I’instailation immediate du proletaire dans la communaute des biens, 
la proscription des banquiers, des riches, des fabricants, des bourgeois 
de toute condition superieurs aux salaries, un gouvemement la bache 
b la main pour niveler toutes les suprematies de la naissance, de 
Vaisancc, de Theredite, du travail meme; enfin, I’acceptation sans 
replique et sans d61al du drapeau rouge, pour signifier b la societe 
sa defaite, au peuple sa victoire, a Paris la terreur, b tous les 
gouvernements Itrangers I’invasion. Cbacune de ces injonctions dtait 
appu^ee par I’orateur d*un coup de crosse de fusil sur le plancher, 
d’une acclamation frenetique de ceux qui etaient derriere lui, d'une 
salve de coups de feu tires sur la place.’ * 

We had believed that the victory was gained by Lamartine’s 
celebrated comparison of the fortunes of the red flag and the 
tricolor; but we now find that this was only an incident in the 
struggle. The mob to which it had been addressed was pouring 
back with shouts of ‘Vive Lamartine!’ ‘ Vive le drapeau tri- 

color! ’ when it was met, repulsed, and passed through by a body 
of revolutionists more fierce and more implacable than any of the 
previous columns. ‘ A has Lamartine!’ ‘ Mort a Lamartine!’ 
they screamed! ‘ point de paroles, le decret, le decret! ou le gou- 
‘ vernement des traitres b la lantcmc! ’ Lamartine had placed 
himself before the great gate, raised on a chair above the small 
knot of devoted adherents who stood between him and a band 
of ruflians whose bayonets and swords almost reached his body, 
and, indeed, slightly wounded one of his hands. His voice 
could not now be heard in the tumult: He would not retreat; 
yet, if he remained, the only result seemed to be, his being 
thrown down and trampled to death by the mob. 

He was saved, as in no other place in Europe he could have 
been saved, by a beggar, who rushed between him and his 
assailants, invoked him as the brother, the father, the god of the 
p^ple; embraced him, kissed him, and at length obtained for 
irim, all that was necessary to his triumph—a hearing. For 
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whenever n Parisian mob hears Lamartine It is aobjugatecL 
He subdued this last detachment of the Bed party as he had 
subdued its predecessors: The tricolor was raised t^ain over 
the great gates; the mob dispersed, and after eight hours of 
struggle the Place de Grdve was again empty. The contest had 
left the members of the government in a state of mind whicb 
M. de Lamartine thinks peculiarly favourable to wise legis¬ 
lation. 

‘ Tout,’ he says, ‘ 4tait de nature h susciter dans fame ces grandes 
pens^es qui jaillissent du coeur, et qui sont la souveraine politique-— 
parcequ*elles sont la souveraine nature et la souveraine v4rit4. 
L’instinct cst le supreme iegislateur, celui qui I’ecrit en loi, ecrit sous 
la dictee de Dieu. 

‘ Every member of the council sought, in the depths of his heart 
and of his intellect, for some great reform, some great legislative, 
political, or moral improvement. 

* Some proposed the instantaneous abolition of negro slavery. 

< Others, the abolition of the restrictions imposed by the laws of 
September upon the press. 

‘ Some, the proclamation of fraternity among nations, in order to 
abolish war by abolishing conquest. 

* Some, the abolition of the qualification of electors. 

* And all, tlxo principles of mutual charity among all classes of 
citizens. 

* As quickly as these great democratic truths, rather felt than dis¬ 
cussed, were converted into decrees, they were printed in a press set 
up at the door of the council-room, thrown from the windows to 
the crowd, and despatched by couriers through the departments! A 
wliole century, to which the revolution had restored speech, suddenly 
raised its voice; and poured forth all the Christian, and philosophic^ 
and democratic truths which had slumbered for fifty years in the 
meditations of the wise, and in the vogue desires of the nation. But 
the experience of those fifty years had also ripened the intellect of the 
country, and of the men whose decrees were proclaimed in its name. 
That experience sat with Dupont de I'Kure, Arago, Marie, and Carnot, 
at the table where these truths became realities. And it is remark* 
able, that at this meeting, so inspired and so fruitful, not one instance 
of rashness or of exaggeration tainted the acts or the words of this 
government of enthusiasm. Not one of these legislators had after¬ 
wards to efface one of the engagements which he now made to the 
country and to posterity. Every one of these decrees passed as a law 
into the hands of the National Assembly.’* 

It is remarkable that the proclamation of fraternity among 
nations and of the abolition of war and conquest, does not appear 
among the printed acts of the Provisional Government. The 
invasion of a friendly state, and the siege and occupation of its 
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^pital, ‘ la order to maintain the proper influence of Fnincc in 
^Italy,’ is a curious comment on it. It is also to be observed that 
the decree containing the abolition of the electoral qualification 
bears date the 4th of March; that repealing the restrictions on 
the press, the 6th of March; and the decrees relating to the 
abolition of slavery in the French colonies, the 4th of March 
and the 27th of April; and therefore are not among the * grandcs 
* v^rit^s democratiques,’ which were converted into decrees in this 
‘seance inspir^e et fecoude.’ The important decrees, which 
actually bear date the 25th or the 26th of February, and which 
may therefore be referred to this evening of instinct, inspiration, 
and enthusiasm, are these: — 


The 18th, which sets at liberty all persons detained on poli¬ 
tical grounds. 

The 19tb, by which the government — 

1. Engages to secure the existence of the operative (ouvrier) 
by employment. 

2. Engages to secure employment (garantir du ti*avail) to 
all citizens. 


3. Admits that operatives ought to combine in order to enjoy 
the fruits of their labour. 


4. And promises to return to the operatives, whose property 
it is, the million which will fall in from the civil list. 

The 22d, which dissolves the Municipal Guards. 

The 26th, which declares that the actual government of 
France is Republican, and that the nation avUI immediately be 
called on to ratify by its votes this resolution of the govern¬ 
ment and of the people of Paris. 

The 29th, which declares — That royalty, under any name 
whatever. Legitimacy, Bonapartism, or Regency, is abolished; 
and that the government has taken all the steps necessary to 
render impossible the return of the former dynasty or the acces¬ 
sion of a new one; 

And the 30th, which directs the immediate establishment of 
national workshops (ateliers nationaux).* 


We confess that we agree with Lamartine in thinking tliat 
they bear the stamp of instinct much more than that of reason. 

The liberation of all political offciiders, and the dissolution of 
the Municipal Guard, were united by a curiosa infelicitas* One 
set free a set of conspirators, who very soon did their utmost to 
destroy the government that had released them; and the other 


* We extract these decrees from the * Recueil complet des Actes 
‘ dtt Gouvernement Provisoire.’ Paris: 1848. 
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deprived Paris, -when it most wanted protection, of the only 
jioiicc which it possessed. The cruelty with which this ad¬ 
mirable body of men, whose crime was that they had for many 
years protected the persons and property of thq Parisians, wei’a 
left utterly unprovided for, is a disgraceful part of the history 
(^f the Provisional Government. It was an unmanly conces* 
sion to the worst feelings of the worst part of the populace. * 
Tlie declaration that the actual government of France waa 
republican, is defended by Lamartine on the ground that the 
Provisional Government had only three courses to take — to 
proclaim no form of government, which would have been an¬ 
archy ; to proclaim monarchy, which would have been civil war; 
or to procLaim a republic. Now the first answer to this is, that 
the declaration ‘ qiic Ic gouvemcment actlicl de la France cst Ic 
‘ gouvcrncincnt irpublicain,’ was palpably untrue. The actual 
government of France at that time was as far removed from 
republicanism as it was possible for a government to be. It was a 
many-headed Dictatorship—a Despotic oligarchy. Eleven men, 
some appointed in the offices of a newspaper, and the others by 
a mob which bad broken into the Chamber of Deputies, ruled 
France during three, months, with an absoluteness of which there 
is no other example in history. The most tyrannical Asiatic or 
African monarch, the emperor of China, the king of Dahomi or 
of tlic Ashantces, could not venture on one tenth of the arbitrary 
acts which they ci’owded into their hundred days. They dis- 
s(»h cd the Chamber of Deputies; they forbade the peers to meet; 
they added 200,000 men to the regular army, and raised a new 
ujctropolitan army of 20,000 more, at double the ordinary pay; 
to meet this expense they added 41 per cent to the direct taxes; 
ihcy restricted the bank from cash payments; they made its paper 
a legal tender, and then required it to lend them fifty millions; 
they broke the public faith with the depositors in savings’ banks; 
they abolished old taxes and enacted new ones; they declared 


* Their story is well told by M. Emile Thomas. Ife thu.s describes 
tijcir state wljen tiiey applied to him, as director of the ateliers 
nntionaux, for relief :—* lls avaient tout perdu dans I’incendie de leurs 
<*:isernes; iis venaient, presqu’en haillons, tremblants, affames, s’exposcr, 
dans les rangs des ouvriers, aux insultcs, et aux menaces, qui ne leur 
faisaient pas faute, pour obtenir les secours offerts a tous. 

* La Gouvernement Provisoire avait eu la cruaute de les repousser, 
de briser leur carriore, signalee par de longs et d’honorables services, et 
de les laisser cn proie ii la misure la plus affreuse .'—Uistoire dee 
At fliers NoHonauXy p. 128, 

General Cavaignac had the courage to recal them to the service of 
the public. It was one of the first measures of his dictatorship. 
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at an end the treaties which form the base of the international 
law of Europe; they dismissed judicial officers who by law were 
irremovable; they sent commissioners through the country in- 
vested with powers as absolute as those which they had assumed 
themselves; they altered the hours of labour throughout France, 
and subjected to heavy fines any master who should allow his 
operatives to remain at work for tho old accustomed period: They 
behaved, in short, in a manner in which no government could 
behave, except one that was restrained by no opposing or 
moderating force, and in which a government so perfectly un¬ 
restrained might perhaps be expected to behave. And this 
state of things they describe by saying that ' tlxe actual govern- 
‘ ment of France is republican.’ If this be a sample of repub¬ 
lican government, we far prefer to it a Turkish despotism or 
even a Venetian aristocracy. 

It is probable, however, that the first of these decrees is not 
to be understood according to the apparent import of its words. 
It is probable that, instead of a statement of fact, it is a declara¬ 
tion of will—that the word actual means future; and that 
what was intended to be announced was, that the Provisional 
Government had decided ^at the government which was to 
succeed their dictatorship should be republican. This may have 
been a wise decision; but it was one not merely beyond the 
competence of a provisional government, according to ail ordi¬ 
nary notions as to the. functions of such a power, but peculiarly 
beyond the competence of the Provisional Government which 
was sitting on the 25th of February, 1848. That government 
had been created on the express condition that it ‘ne pr^jugerait 
* lien sur la nature du gouvemement eju’!! plairait k la nation 
^ de se donner, quand elle strait intcm>gee.’ Lamartine himself 
tells us that there was a burst of applause when, on first pro¬ 
posing a provisional government, he made this reserve of the 
rights of the nation. The next day, however, if this be the 
meaning of the decree, this reserve was forgotten; nor is it of 
any consequence that this declaration was made subject to the 
ratification of the future Assembly. Every law that is passed by 
one government is of course liable to be altered by another. 
England is now a monarchy; but subject to the power of 
Parliament, to change it, in ibe next session, into a democracy 
or an oligarchy. 

All doubts, however, as to the meaning of the 26th decree are 
removed by the 30th, — which absolutely abolishes Royalty, and 
announces that the Provisional Government has taken all the mea¬ 
sures necessary to render impossible the return of the former or 
the accession of a new dynasty. Thus the government which was 
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to prejudge nothing, takes all the tneasurea necessary to render 
impossible a return to the institutions under which, with the 
exception of the seven most miserable years that she ever en¬ 
dured, France had lived ever since the times of Ccesar. 

We do not attach, however, much importance to these two 
decrees. Great as was the power of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, it could not render impossible either the return of the old 
dynasty or the accession of a new one: it could not prevent the 
French nation from re-establishing Monarchy if it should so 
think fit. And in fact, not four months afterwards, Monarchy 

— real, though temporary — was rb-established in the person of 
General Cavaignac. And under the existing constitution, the 
monarchical element is stronger in France than in almost any 
part of Europe. Louis Naiwleon has more real power than any 
of his contemj>orary sovereigns, except the Czar. We are writing 
in October. Perhaps by the time that these pages arc before 
the public the revolution will have passed into a new phase. But 
at this instant the French arc more the subjects of a single will, 

— uncontrolled, and, within very large limits and for several 
years, legally uncontrollable, by the peof)Ie or by its represent¬ 
atives, — than they have been under any king since the death 
of Louis XIV.,— than they were during the times when their 
king was most autocmtic, during the early part of the reign of 
Louis XVIIL and the latter part of that of Louis Philipjie. 

The 19th and 30th decrees—the universal guarantee of em¬ 
ployment by the former, and the creation of ateliers nationaux 
by the latter,—were less palpably absurd, but more extensively, 
and, we fear, more permanently, mischievous. The engagement 
to secure employment to all citizens is, when all which it neces¬ 
sarily implies is expressed, an engagement to supply to all 
applicants materials, tools, and—until those materials have been 
worked up, sold, and paid for—subsistence. Or, in other words, 
to provide every applicant with capital: and when he has lost it, 
or destroyed it, to give him fresh supplies: to take the property 
of the rich — that is to say, the fruits of industry, abstinence, 
and skin, and transfer it to the poor — that is to say, to those 
who, by idleness, or vice, or imprudence, or the ill luck which is 
the result of unobserved defects of character, have been deprived 
of wealth, or have been unable to acquire it. To produce 
equality, but certainly not equality of happiness. 

M. de Lamartine, as we have seen, looks on socialists with pity, 
and on communists with horror; but M. de Tocquevtlle, in ms 
great speech on the droit au travail^ clearly showed that, if en¬ 
forced, these decrees must end in the one or the other. ‘ If the 
^ State,’ says M. de Tocqueville, ‘ attempts to fulfil its engagement 
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* by itself sriving work, it becomes itself a great employer of labour. 
‘ As it is the only capitalist that cannot refuse employment, and 

* as it is the capitalist whose workpeople are always the most 
‘ lightly tasked, it will soon become the greatest, and soon after 
‘ the only, great employer. The public revenue, instead of 

* merely supporting the Government, will have to support all 

* the industry of the country. As rents and profits are swallowed 
‘ up by taxes, private property, now become a mere incum- 
‘ hrance, will be abandoned to the State; and, subject to the 
‘ duty of maintaining the people, the Government will [be the 
‘ only proprietor. I'his is Communism. 

* If, on the other hand, the State, in order to escape from this 
‘ train of consequences, does not itself find work, but takes care 

* that it shall always be supplied by individual capitalists, it must 

* take care that at no place and at no time there be a stagnation. 
‘ It must take on Itself the management of both capitalists and 

* labourers. It must sec that the one class do not injure one 

* another by over trading, or the other by competition. It must 
^ regulate profits and wages—sometimes retard, sometimes ac- 
^ celerate, production or consumption. In short, in the jargon 

* of the school, it must organise industry. This is Socialism.’ * 

The necessary consequence of the 19th decree, promising em¬ 
ployment to all applicants, was the creation of the attiliers nation- 
aux by the 30th. These workshops were immediately opened in 
the outskirts of Paris. A person who wished to take advantage of 
the offers of the Government, took from the person with whom 
he lodged a certificate that he was an inhabitant of the Departe- 
ment de la Seine. This certificate he carried to the mairic of his 
arrondissement, and obtained an order of admission to an atelier. 
If he was received and employed there, he obtained an order on 
his mairie for forty sous. If he was not received, after liaving 
applied at all of them, and found them all full. Ire received an 
onler for thirty souSrf Thirty sous is not high pay; but it was 
to be had for doing nothing; and hopes of advancement were held 
out. Every body of eleven persons formed an escouade; and their 
head, the escouadier, elected by his companions, got half a fmne 
a day extra. Five escouades formed a brigade; and the brigadier, 
also elected by his subordinates, received throe francs a day. 
Above these again were the lieutenants, the chefs de compagnie, 
the chefs de service, and the chefs d’arrondissement, appointed 
by the Government, and rcpciving progressively higher salarics.J 


• Seance du lie Sept. 1848. Assemblce Constituante. 
f Histoire clcs Ateliers Natioiraux, par Emile Thomas, p. 80. 
X Ibid. p. o8. 
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Besides this, bread was distributed to their families in proportion 
to the number of children.* 

The hours supposed to be employed in labour were nine and 
a half.f We say supposed to be employed, because all eleemo¬ 
synary employment, all relief work, all parish work, (to use ex¬ 
pressions which have become classical in Ireland and in England,) 
is in fact nominal. Wlicn the relations of the labourer and the 
capitalist are in the state which in a highly civilised society may 
be called natural, since it is the form which, in such a society, 
they naturally tend to assume, when undistorted by mischievous 
legislation, the diligence of the labourer is their necessary result. 
As he is paid only in proportion.to his services, he strives to 
make those services as valuable as he can. His exertions 
perhaps ought more frequently to be moderated than to be 
stimulated. A large proportion of our best artisans wear them¬ 
selves out prematurely. In another state of society, which is 
also natural in a lower civilisation, — that of slavery, a smaller, 
but still a considerable amount of industry is enforced, by punish- 
ment. But in eleemosynary employment there is absolutely no 
motive fur the labourer to make any exertion, or for the em¬ 
ployer, a mere public officer, to enforce it. The labourer is, at 
all events, to have subsistence for himself and his family. To give 
him more, would immediately attract to the public paymaster all 
the labourers of the country; to give him less, and yet require 
his services, would be both cruelty and fraud. He cannot be 
discharged, — ho cannot be flogged, — he cannot be put to task 
work, — since to apportion the tasks to the various powers of 
individuals would require a degree of zealous and minute super¬ 
intendence which no public officer ever gave. When the attempt 
was made in I’aris, men accustomed to the work earned fifteen 
francs a-day, those unaccustomed to it, not one. 

This semi-military organisation, regular payment, and nominal 
work, produced results which w'e cannot suppose to have been 
unexpected by the Government, M, Emile Thomas tells us that 
in one maivie, that containing the Faubourg St. Antoine, a 
mere supplemental bureau enrolled from the 12th to the 20th of 
March more than 1,000 new applicants evciy day.^ We have 
before us a list of those who had been enrolled on the 19th of 
May : and it amounts to 87,942.§ A month later it amounted 
to 125,000,—representing, at 4 to a family, 600,000 persons; — 
more than one half of the population of Paris. 

To suppose that such an army as this could be regularly 


• Histoire dcs Ateliers Nationaux, p. 67. t Ibid. p. 70. 

t Ibid. p. 172. § Ibid. p. 376. 
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organised, fed, and paid, for months in idleness, and then quietly 
disbanded, was a folly of Avhich the Provisional Government 
wds not long guilty. They soon saw that the monster which 
they had created could not be subdued, if it could be subdued at 
all, by any means short of civil war. 

‘ Do you wish to know,' says Lamartine in his Conscillcr 
“ du Peuple” of October, 1849, *why some of us consented to 
^ retain power after the meeting of the Constituent Assembly ? 
' This is the answer: It was because we saw the inevitable 

* approach of a battle with the ateliers nationaux! and we 

* thought it our duty to cover the Assembly, at least during 
‘ that battle, with our breas^^ and our popularity.* 

Nearly a similar statement is to be found in the work which 
wc arc reviewing. 

‘ A thunder-cloud,* says M, de Lamartine, ^ was always before our 
eyes. It was formed by the ateliers nationaux. This army of 120,000 
workpeople, the greater part of whom were idlers and agitators, was 
the deposit of the misery, the laziness, the vagrancy, the vice, and the 
sedition which the flood of the revolution had cast up and left on its 
shores. The Provisional Government had created these ateliers as a 
means of temporary relief, to prevent the unemployed workpeople 
from plundering the rich, or dying of hunger,—but they never con¬ 
cealed from themselves, that the day when this mass of imperious 
idlers was to be broken up, scattered over the country, and employed in 
real work, must bring a change, which could not be effected without 
resistance, without a conflict, without a formidable sedition.’* 

M.de Lamartine’s justification of a measure which assembled and 
disciplined in Paris an army of 120,000 enemies is, as we have 
seen, sheer necessity. Trade and manufactures were stopped by 
the revolution, and Paris was in danger of being sacked. Paris, 
however, has passed through many revolutions, without ateliers 
nationaux, and without being plundered. Without doubt the 
course that the revolution of 1848, under Lamartine’s guidance, 
had taken, the instant subversion which he encouraged of royalty, 
and the promise which he made of pure democracy, diad spread an 
unusual amount of terror among capitalists. There was probably 
greater alarm, and therefore greater want of employment, than in 
1830. It may have been consequently necessary to provide relief 
on a larger scale; but we firmly believe that such relief might have 
been given by means comparatively innocuous. It was not the 
20th decree, creating the ateliers nationaux, which occasioned the 
rebellion of June. It was the 19th, — that which guaranteed em¬ 
ployment to eveiy citizen, and recognised the right of work¬ 
people to combine. Had not that decree been issued, relief to 


* Vol. ii. p. 458. 
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the unemployed would have been given, as relief. It might have 
been subjected to conditions to which none but the destitute 
would have submitted; and, though subject to these conditions, 
if tendered as charity, it would have been accepted with 
gratitude. But the 19th decree converted it into a debt; and the 
first consequence was to deprive the Government of all power of 
selection. Lamartine tells us that the greater part of the 
applicants were idlers and agitators; that the ateliers became 
deposits of laziness, vagrancy, vice, and sedition. Under the 19th 
decree this was inevitable. The decree guaranteed employment 
•— not to the diligent or to the well-disposed, but to all. Now, to 
guarantee subsistence to all,—to proclaim that no man, what¬ 
ever be his vices or even his crimes, shall die of hunger or cold, 
— is a promise that in the state of civilisation of England, or of 
France, can be performed not merely with safety, but witii 
advantage; because the gift of mere subsistence may be sub¬ 
jected to conditions which no one will voluntarily accept: But 
employment cannot safely be made degrading, and cannot prac¬ 
tically be made severe. 

The latter part of the decree, which was a public encourage¬ 
ment of combinations, aided by the 42nd decree, published 
three days after, which proclaimed that the revolution had 
been made by the people and for the people, and that it was 
time to put an end to the long and unjust sutferings of the 
labouring population, of course produced an immediate cfbp of 
combinations. They followed their accustomed tactics,—the 
unions of the different trades appointed committees, the com¬ 
mittees ordered strikes, and the ateliers nationaux enabled those 
orders to be carried into execution. 

‘ Les difforens comites,* says Carlier, Directeur de la Police, 

* ont obtenu par intimidation la cessation dcs travaux dans Ics 
^ ateliers des fabricants, et ont rejete les ouvriers dans les ateliers 

* nationaux.** 

The workpeople were told, you may fold your arms; the 
Government cannot starve you ; you will have it all your own 
way. Quit your masters, or ask wages that will force them to 
discharge you; their establishments must be closed, the Govern¬ 
ment will take possession of them, and hand them over to you.f 

As they were managed, the ateliers nationaux, it is now 
admitted, produced or aggravated the very evils which they pro¬ 
fessed to cure or to palliate. They produced or continued the 
stagnation of business which they were to remedy; and, when they 


* Enquete sur Tlnsurrection du23e Juin et ISeMai, tome ii.p. 1C. 
f See the evidence of M, Goudehaux; * Enquete,' tome ii. p. 290. 
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became absolutely intolerable, the attempt to put an end to them 
occasioned the civil war which they were to prevent. When men 
to whom employment had been guaranteed—men * whose long 
* and unjust sufferings were now to be terminated,’—men ‘by 
‘ whom and for whom the revolution had been made,’ were told 
that all from seventeen to twenty-five years old must enter the 
army, that the rest must accept whatever employment, and on 
whatever terms, private individuals offered them, or the Govern¬ 
ment imposed on them, and that all who refused compliance 
would be dismissed*, they resisted, as Lamartine foresaw that they 
w'ould do. They took to their arms —not without some pre¬ 
tence of justice ; and no one who was at Paris during the four 
dreadful days of June, 1848, can say, that on the first, or the 
second, or even the third day, the contest was not doubtful. 

Had it not been for their subsequent ratification by M. de 
Lamartine, we should not have dwelt on the decrees of the 25th 
and 26th of February. They were the work of men of no ad¬ 
ministrative experience; with little mutual acquaintance, — in 
fact, separated from one another by the widest distinctions of birth, 
of education, of habits, of feelings, and of opinions,—thrown sud¬ 
denly into power by events which even those who planned them 
did not expect, sitting in the face of a mob whose wild passions 
no one could foresee, and no power at their command could con¬ 
trol. That their decrees and proclamations should be such as, 
in fhet, we find them, was to be expected : And if M. de La¬ 
martine had only cast over them a decent veil, we should not have 
thought it worth while to lift it. But by deliberately adopting 
them, more than a year after, in the calmness of seclusion,—by 
affinning their absolute exemption from rashness and error, —by 
almost hinting that they were the result of inspiration, he Ijas 
given to them a place among the elements from which we must 
estimate his political character. 

It was not until the sixth evening that Lamartine could turn 
Ids attention to his own department—foreign affairs, and take 
possession of the hotel on the ill-omened Boulevard des Capu- 
cins: — 

‘ They opened/ he says, ‘ to the new minister the apartments of ISf. 
Guizot. To him they seemed still tenanted by his shade. Tlie room, the 
bed, the tables still scattered over with papers, in the state in which 
the supporter of the monarchy had left them on the night of the 23rd, 
showed the sudden departure of a minister who thought that he had left 
his liome for an instant,—and had left it for ever! A woman, in M. 
Guizot’s confidence, accompanied Iiim. Lamartine placed in her 
bands the private documents and the few movables which belonged 


* See a note of these Orders ; ‘ EnquCto,* tome ii. p. 161. 
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to his predecessor; and lefl an apartment whicli seemed to bring no 
good fortune to its inhabitant. He desired his mattrass to bo spread 
in the naked rooms of the ground floor, more gloomy in themselves, 
but less so in their nssociutions.** 

We have ourselves received M. Guizot’s testimony to the 
perfect good faith with which all his private papers were deli¬ 
vered to him, unmutilated and unexamined,—preserved by M. 
de Lamartine not only from plunder, but from curiosity. 

Lamartine tells us that he passed the night in reflections on 
the foreign policy of France. He has generally been considered 
a pacific foreign minister. It is true that, as he tells us in this 
history, and in his ‘ Conseillcr du Peuple’ of last June, he be¬ 
lieved that war in 1848 would have been fatal to the Modenxte 
Rcjiublican party. He saw that war, successful or unsuccessful, 
would Iciul to increased expenditure and diminished income, double 
taxation, forced loans, national bankruptcy, inconvertible paper 
currency, destruction of manufactures, suspension of commerce, 
insurrection of workmen, the emigration of the rich, the rage of 
the poor, and a reign of terror, which by the copious use of its 
own powerful instruments, might be prolonged indefinitely. He 
laboured therefore anxiously to preserve peace, at that particular 
period. But we arc constrained to say that the geneml ten¬ 
dency of his political feelings is not pacific; for it is ambitious ; 
and ambition is always warlike — especially in France. One of 
his complaints against Louis Philippe is, that France under his 
government could not increase her territory. In his general 
view of the policy which France ought to adopt, he proposes 
only two courses, — each of them involving war for the purpose 
of conquest; and decides in favour of the most violent, the most 
unprincipled, and the most ambitious: — 

‘ The treaties of 1815,* he says, ‘ drove back France into limits too 
narrow for her vanity and for her activity. Thesy left^ her without 
an ally, and therefore restless and suspicious. There were two modes 
by which we might have reconstructed our alliances, and established 
a French system on the Continent and on the ocean. One was to ally 
ourselves with Germany, against liussia and England—tlie other, to 
ally ourselves with Russia, against Austria and England. In the 
former case, we might extend our territory in Savoy, in Switzerland, 
and in the Prussian provinces on the Rhine—by granting to Austria 
an extension in Italy, on the Lower Danube and on the Adriatic. 
If we adopt the second alternative, we may stifle Austria between 
ourselves and Russia; extend ourselves freely over Italy, repossess 
ourselves of Belgium and of the Rhine, and reassume our influence 
over Spain, Granting Constantinople, the Black Sea, the Dardanelles 
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and the Adriatic to Russia, would insure to us these advantages I Our 
idliance with Russia is proclaimed nature,—it is revealed by 

geography. It is an alliance of wary to preserve two great races from 
danger: it secures an equilibrium of peace, by placing two great 
weights on each side of the Continent, to keep down the centre, and 
by banishing England, as their satellite, to the sea and to Asia.** 

The deliberate proposal by M. de Lamartine of an object so 
violent and aggressive in itself, and attainable only through 
years of universal war, is a curious comment on ' La fraternitc 
‘ proclam^e en principc, entres les peuples, pour abolir la guerre 
* en abolissant les conquetcs.’ But these are not barren specu¬ 
lations- From M. de Lamartine’s principles of conduct we turn 
to his acts. 

The first is the celebrated manifesto of the 6tb of March. 

In that manifesto he declares that the French Kepublic 
considers the treaties of 1815 as no longer binding on her; 
though she admits as a matter of fact their territorial demarca¬ 
tions. And, further, ‘that when the hour for the reconstruction 
‘ of any oppressed nationalities shall appear to France to have 
‘ arrived, in the decrees of Providence, — the French Republic 
‘ will think herself justified in arming for their protection.’ 

Among the attacks which have lately been made on that 
weak defence of civilisation, international law, this manifesto 
appears to us to be the boldest and the most mischievous. As 
Lamai1;ine, while repudiating in the name of the French Re¬ 
public the treaties which, as he himself admits, have for the last 
thirty-four years formed the base of the public law of Euroi)e, 
docs not state the cause through w-hich they have ceased to be 
obligatory, we are left to conjecture it. 

Is it that Russia, by incorporating the kingdom of Poland, and 
Austria, by seizing the republic of Cracow,—both of which acts 
were violations of the Congress of Vienna,-—has released France 
from her obligations ? It may be so. But how do those events 
aficct the rights of England ? The treaty of the 20th of Nov., 
1815, between France aod England, was an independent treaty; 
not referring to the Act of the Congress signed many months be¬ 
fore—before the battle of Waterloo,—and to which France, then 
under the government of Napoleon, was not really a party. Eng¬ 
land, who took not merely a substantial but an active port in the 
. — " . — * — 

* We copy the rather obscure conclusion:—‘ L’alliance Russe, e’est 
‘ le cri de la nature. C’est la revelation des gfographies. C’est falliance 
^ de guerre pour les eventualites de Tavenir de deux grandea races. 

‘ C’est requilibre de paix par deux grands poids aux extremites du 
‘ Continent—Nontenant le milieu, et rel4guant rAngleterre, comme 
‘^une puissance satellite suP'roceon et en Asie.* (Tome il. p. 14.) 
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Act of the Congress, was as much injured by the violations of it 
as France. To hold then that these violations had the effect of 
depriving England of the benefit of the engagements made to 
her by France, would render nugatory all complicated arrange¬ 
ments; or all at least to which France may be a party I Wc 
cannot suppose that the llepublic means to disclaim, in the mass, 
all the obligations of the Monarchy: Since this would be an 
extremity of bad faith, of which no one ought to be accused till 
he avows it. 

The only remaining pretext that occurs to us is, that the 
treaties of 1815 were extorted from France by force. Of course 
they were extorted by force. Every disadvantageous peace is 
extorted by force. The treaty which recognised the independ¬ 
ence of the United States was extorted from England by 
force. The treaty which gave Norway to Sweden was ex¬ 
torted from Denmark by force; that which gave Finland to 
Russia was extorted from Sweden by force; that which ended 
the late war between Austria and Piedmont was extorted from 
Piedmont by force. But arc these treaties therefore void ? or, 
what is the same thing, valid only until the beaten party is 
strong enough to repudiate them ? If this be the law of nations, 
the practice of nations must revert to what it was 2000 years 
ago. If the beaten party is not to be bound by stipulations 
longer than he is too weak to reject them, the consequence will 
be that he must be rendered incapable of ever doing further 
injury. If he cannot purchase safety by engagements, ho must 
be destroyed. All wars must become wars of extermination. 

The offer of assistance to oppressed nationalities, when tran¬ 
slated into intelligible language, is an offer of the armed inter¬ 
ference of France to detach from their existing government any 
portions of a composite empire, distinguished by race or language 
from their fellow subjects, which she may think fit to consider 
oppressed, and called by Providence to separate independence. 
When we recollect that almost every kin^om of Europe is a 
union of distinct nations,—that neither the Swedish, the Danish, 
the Russian, the Prussian, the Austrian, the Turkish, the 
Neapolitan, the Sardinian, the Belgian, the Dutch, nor the 
British state is homogeneous, this is, in fact, a threat bn the 
part of France to interfere by force in the domestic concerns of 
almost every government in Europe,—and to interfere for the 
express purpose of dismembering it. It is an open encourage¬ 
ment to the barbarous feeling which leads men to quarrel 
because they differ in language or in race,—which drives the 
Irish to clamour for repeal, the Holsteiners to demand separation, 
and the Croats to attack the Magyars; and has done more, within 
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the last year, to retard the civilisation of Europe than can be 
repaired during the remainder of the century. So little did 
Lamartine know what he was doing, that his comment on this 
manifesto is, that it created no source of war, but removed 
many; that it abolished ambition and conquest! 

His second measure was to assemble an army on the frontier 
of Savoy, in order, as is not obscurely insinuated, to make the 
war between Piedmont and Austria a means of seizing on Savoy. 
‘ Whatever,” he says, “ were the results of that war, the French 
‘ *‘army was to pass the Alps, in order to act or negotiate in arms.” 
* This was Lamartine’s policy. His successors abandoned it,— 
‘ he does not judge their conduct—he only relates it.’ * 

A third measure was, in a time of profound peace, and with 
a national income inferior by about twelve millions sterling to 
the national expenditure, to endeavour to raise the army from 
370,000 men to 580,0001; that is to say,.to about one peraon 
in fifty-eight of the whole population, or to about one in four¬ 
teen of the able-bodied males. In the course of the year, he tells 
us that the number of 520,000 was actually reached; or about 
one in sixty-four of the whole population, and one in sixteen of 
the able-bodied males: — a military force which, in proportion 
to the population of the country, is about three times os large as 
that of England, and twice as large as that of Eussio,—an army 
not exceeding, perhaps, the amount which a foreign policy of 
ambition and interference might require, but destined, if it be 
maintained, from its magnitude when compared to the resources 
of the country, to ruin its finances, and' ultimately to destroy 
the little that it has retained of liberty. 

In general a minister is held responsible for all the acts of 
the cabinet He is so responsible, because he voluntarily joined 
them and voluntarily remains with them. It is assumed that he 
knew beforehand what would be the outline and general course 
of their policy; and if he finds that they propose any thing 
which he thinks seriously mischievous, he ought to resign. But 
we do not apply this rule to M. de Lamartine. He knew little 
— indeed it was impossible that he could know much — of his 
associates. We believe that he exercised little infiuence—much 
less than might be inferred from his own narrative — on their 
selection. He firmly believed that any change in the Provisional 
Government before the meeting of the Assembly would destroy 
it, and leave France in the midst of the tempest without a steers- 
Uiaii* With this belief, he could neither resign himself, nor 
require, or indeed permit, the resignation of any of his associates. 


* Yol. ii. p. 278.; see also p. 283. 
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— bowevef numerous and deep-rooted might be their subjects of 
disagreement. This system must have been fatal to his influence. 
The lever with which the member of a cabinet acts on his col- 
lengues, in ordinary circumstances, is the threat of resignation, 
Hc^ uses it against measures, and, as a last resource, he uses it 
against men. But Lamartine could do neither. Ho\yever he 
might disapprove of those whom he generally indicates as ‘ tho 

* minority in the government,’ (though it is clear that they often 
were the majority,) he could not quit them,—and he could not 
displace them. The evidence of several of his colleagues, taken 
by the commissioners of inquiry into the events of the 23rd. of 
June and the 15th of May, contains some curious revelations. 
We will quote a few of them, beginning by that of one of the 
most eminent of the number—M. Arago. 

^ ^ I admit that there was a disagreement in the Government: 

^ it contained two opposing elements,—a republic of moderation, 

* and one of violence. We (that is the moderate party) were 

* attacked, sometimes by reasoning, spmetimes by threats. It 
‘ was not only in the streets, but at the council-table, that tho 

* red flag was proposed. 1 answered that I had rather be cut 

* to pieces than adopt that symbol. As the discussion became 
' violent, I said, Call in your partisans: I will have the nmpel 
‘ “ beaten, and wc will fight it out.” They were’always rea(ty to 

* threaten us with the musket. “Well, be it so: the musket!” 

* I used to answer.’* 

He is followed by Gamier Pages: — 

* The Provisional Government contained several elements. 

* There was the Socialist element, represented by Louis Blanc 
‘ and Albert; there were the advanced republicans, represented 

* by Ledru Hollin and Flocon. From the>.24th of February to 

* the 24th of June we were in a perpetual struggle. In order to 
‘ hold together, without resignation or rupture, till the meeting 
‘ of the Assembly, we were forced to submit to one continued 
' system of compromise.’f 

The next witness is M. Marrast: — 

‘ Ihcre were,’ he said, * three parties in the Provisional Go- 

* ‘vernment,— Socialism and Communism, represented by Louis 
‘ Blanc and Albert; the Violent Kepublic represented by Ledru 

* lloUin and Flocon; and the Moderate Republic, by Dupont de 
‘ I’Eure, Arago, Lamartine, Gamier Pag^, Marie, and himself. 


^ Enquete, tome i. p. 224—230. The original is, < Des coups de 
‘ fusils, nous disait-on alors assez facilement: et bien-soit; des coups de 
* fusils repondais-je.’ 
t Ibid. p. 284. 
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* There was a constant war between himself as mayor of Paris, 

* and Lcdru Eollin as Home Minister. Once Ledru Eollin 

* resigned. Lamartine persuaded him to continue. On the 

* question of delaying the election of the Assembly he was 

* inexcusably violent. When one has 200,000 men at one’s 

* command,” he said, one may venture any thing, and the 

* Assembly itself shall not stop me,” 

We shall end these extracts by the evidence of two witnesses 
not actually members of the Government, but nearly connected 
with it One is M. Carlier, directcur dc la Police:— 

* There were in fact four governments, —one that of Louis 

* Blanc and Albert, who wished for Communism; another that of 

* Lcdru Eollin, who desired the Eed Eepublic and Terror; the 
‘ third that of M. do Lamartine, who wished to conciliate cvery- 

* body, and thought that he could do so by his eloquence; and 
‘ the fourth that of Arago, Marie, Gamier Pages, and Marrast, 

* who represented the moderate party. The evil influences 

* worked separately and silently, on ordinary occasions; but 

* whenever there was an insurrection they united.’ 

The other is M. Goudehaux, for a short time their Minister 
of Finance: — 

* The disagreement in the Provisional Government was con- 

* stunt. Lamartine gave up his opinions one by one. He let 
‘ himself be overpowered and carried away. He wished to 

* stand always as a sort of umpire; and thought that with his 

* eloquence he could manage everybody. Ardour with him 

* was capacity. He hoped to use the violent, and to control 

* them.’t 

To add to the difficulties of the moderate party, two of the 
most important of the subordinate ministries, the Postes and 
the Police, were occupied by E. Arago and Caussidi^re, — men 
appointed, as we have seen, in the bureau of the ' E6forme’ news¬ 
paper—and claiming, therefore, an independent title and a sort 
of independent authority, and throwing their influence on the 
side of the violent party. 

The great practical questions that first divided the Govern¬ 
ment were, the period at which they were to be superseded by 
the meeting of the National Assembly, and the degree in which 
they ought to endeavour to ^ve a decided character to that 
AsKmbly. Lamartine was wisely and sincerely anxious to 
xetiro as soon as possible from his sbppery post; and desired 
that the Assembly, which was to provide for the immediate, and 
for the future, government of France, should fairly represent 


* EnquSte, p. 246, 247. 
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the opinions and wishes of the French people. But the Violent 
party, both in the Government and in the streets, were anxious 
to prolong the existing state of things; under which Paris 
dictated to France, and they dictated to Paris. And they were 
still more anxious that, when at last the Assembly must meet, it 
sliould be found to contain a majority which would give effect 
to their theories, and maintain them in power. 

The first open conflict between the two parties seems to have 
taken place with respect to the latter question. In the 
beginning of March, Ledru HoUin, as Minister of the Interior, 
issued circulars to the Commissioners, who had been sent, as a 
kind of proconsuls, into the provinces. In the first of them, 
that of the 8th of March, ‘ Take as your rule,* he said, ‘ that 
‘ political functions, whatever be their rank, must be entrusted 
' only to tried republicans. Those who have obeyed the con- 
^ temptible power which the popular breath has just blown away, 

* cannot serve the people. Place everywhere men whose hearts 

* and courage are ms, —men who will give us an Assembly 
‘ capable of understanding and carrying out the will of the 
‘ people; — in a word, men de la veille, et pas du lendemain.’ * 

By the second, dated the 12th of March, he informed them 
that their powers, like those of the government which they 
represented, were absolute. ‘ The victory of the people,’ he smd, 
' has thrown on you tlic duty of completing its work; and for 
^ that purpose it invests you with its sovereignty: you are respon^ 

* sible only to your own consciences. Whatever the public safety 

* requires, you must do. Your great business is with the elections, 

‘ Be on your guard against those who, having served a king, now 
‘ profess to serve a people. The Assembly must be animated 

* with the spirit of the revolution. Those who ask a seat in it 

* must be pure from the traditions of the past. Let the word 
< everywhere be, new men! and, if possible, from the mass of the 

* people. No compromises,— no compliances. Let the day of 

* the election be the triumph of the revolution.’! 

‘ These circulars,’ says Lamartine, ‘ rang like a tocsin through the 
country. They suddenly roused it from its dreams of concord and peace. 
Men shuddered at the words Your powers arc boundless”—which 
brought again to mind the Commissioners of the old Convention. The 
attempt to confine political power to the republicaus de la veille, was 
an attempt to disfranchise nearly the whole nation; for if the number 
of those whose reason preferred a republic was immense, that of those 
who would have taken steps to obtain one was very small! Lamartine 

* Actes du Gouvernement Provisoire, 2de partie, p. 91. 
t Ibid. 2de partie, p. 125. 

^ Vol. ii. p. 184. We are not sure that we have discovered the 
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felt that if these circulars were not disavowed, the republic would 
become the tyranny of a minority, to be upheld by terror within and 
by war without, by disturbance, by exactions, by dismissals,—in 
short, by revolutionary violence in all its forms. He, and the majority 
of his colleagues, were resolved to suifer a thousand deaths rather 
than bear, before God, before history, and before their own consciences, 
tlie responsibility of so execrable a government.** 

He summoned, therefore, a meeting of the whole Government 
for the 16th of March, The debate was violent; and lasted for 
several hours. It ended in the adoption and publication of a pro¬ 
clamation drawn up by Lamartine, and intended to be a dis¬ 
avowal of the circulars of Ledru Hollin. But we must confess 
that it appears to us a very faint disavowal. The strongest 
passages are those which urge the people to respect in others 
the freedom of suffrage which they demand for themselves, — 
not to scrutinise the names which those whom they may think 
their enemies write on their cards, but to trust that they are 
those of true republicans. ‘ Trust,’ it says, ‘ the good sense of 

* the people,—give it liberty, and it will give you back the 

* republic.’ f • 

The next day, however, the celebrated 17th of March, the 
minority took a signal revenge. The Socialist and Ked party 
as usual combined. Under the direction of Caussidiere, Louis 
Blanc, Blanqui, Barbos, Sobricr, and the other veterans of 
insurrection and conspiracy, a demonstration—to use the revo¬ 
lutionary name — was prepared, which was to carry to the 
Government the will of the people, 

‘ At noon on the 17th,* says M. de Lamartine, ‘ the members of the 
Government were assembled at the H6tel de Ville. From time to 
time they went out on the balcony to watch for the column. At 
length it showed itself over the approaches of the bridge. At its head 
were about 600 men, the leaders of the clubs, in ranks of about forty 
abreast. Before each club was its flag, borne by two or three men, and 
a woman wearing the hideous bonnet rouge. Immediately behind 
marched a broad compact column of workmen, of all professions, 
decently dressed, grave, modest, inoffensive, abstaining from every 
alarming gesture or word, and appearing to think tliat they were per¬ 
forming an act of calm and holy patriotism. Tlie first ranks of this 
column filled the Place de THotel de Ville, and its centre and rear 


sense of the lost of these sentences. The original is this:—* Car si le 

* sombre dcs rcpublicains de raison etait immense, Ic nombre des 

* rcpublicains de faction etait bien petit.* 

* Vol. ii. p. 185. 

I Actes du Gh)uvernement Frovisoire, partie ler, p. 148. 
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extended back to the extremity of the Champs Elysees. Its number 
was estimated at from 100,000 to 140,000 men/* 

About 100 of the leaders were admitted, and received by the 
Provisional Government in the great hall of the H6tel de Ville, 
the most historical room now remaining in Paris; — the hall in 
which sat the formidable Commune de Paris; from whose 
window Hanriot was thrown; on whose floor Robespierre lay 
mortally wounded on the morning of the 10th Thermidor. 

Blanqui, speaking in the name of the people, in decent but 
imperious terms, required the postponement fur ten days of the 
election of the officers of the National Guard; »the postponement 
for an indefinite time of the meeting of the National Assembly, 
then fixed for the 20tli of April; and the perpetual exclusion 
from Paris of the regular army. 

He was answered by Louis Blanc and Ledru Rollin,—whose 
expressions of indignation must have been amusing to those who 
were in the secret, — by Cremieux, by Marie, and by Dupont 
de I’Eure. ' The answers,’ says Lamartine, ‘ were not very 

* clear. It was admitted that we agreed with them in some 

* points, that we differed in others, and wc promised to deliberate 

* on all.’ He has given us his own speech. It cuntaiiis a 
promise to consider the question as to the National Guard; and 
denies any intention to bring back the troops to Paris. ‘ We 
‘ never have thought,’ he said, ‘ of doing so; we do not think of 
‘ doing so; we never shall think of doing so. This is the truth, 

* Tell it to the people. The Republic wants at home no dc- 

* fenders but the people in arms.* As to the postponement of 
the meeting of the Assembly, he refused to make any engage¬ 
ment inconsistent with the rights of the whole country; but 
promised, as his colleagues had done, to make it the subject of 
serious deliberation. The fate of the Government now depended 
on the will of the instigators of the , movement — Blanqui, 
Barb^, Sobrier, Raspail, and Gabet. Cabet took the lead, and 
advised his followers to grant the proposed terms of cai)ituIation. 
The other leaders acquiesced; the delegates retired, and Louis 
Blanc harangued the people from the balcony, and thanked 
them in the name of the Provisional Government for the irre¬ 
sistible force which they had placed at its disposal. 

‘ The majority of the Government,* says Lamartine, ‘ affected to be 
pleased and grateful 1 But their Iiearts were torn by the audacity and 
success of the conspirators. Tliey now began to distrust a force, over 
which there was no control. Lamai*tine himself understood wliat had 
passed. He saw that the moderate majority bad received a signal 
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defeat; and that those who called themselyes their supporters were in 
fact their tyrants/* 

But the measure of his humiliation was not yet full. The 
next day he had to sign a proclamation in which the Provisional 
Government solemnly thanked the people of Paris for ‘ la mani- 

* festation si imposante dont vous avez donne hier le magnifique 
^ spectacle.’ ‘ The Provisional Government,’ it added, ‘ has seen 
‘ its power confirmed by 200,000 citizens, marching with the 

* calmness of power. People of Paris, you have been as great in 
< this manifestation as you were courageous behind your barri- 
‘ cades. ‘Again the Government thanks you. The elections of the 
^ National Guard are postponed to the 5th of April.’f The best 
comment on these transactions is that of a very intelligent 
bystander,— M. Emile Thomas, the director of the ateliers 
nationaux, whose intimate connexion both with the Provisional 
Government and with the working* classes of Paris, gave him 
better opportunities of ascertaining the progress of events than 
were enjoyed by perhaps any other individual. 

^ The effect,’ he says, ‘of the manifestation of the 17tli of 
‘ March was terrible. It struck with consternation the moderate 

* portion of the Government; it gave triumphant influence to 
‘ Ledru Hollin and his friends; and it showed to the work- 
‘ people the extent of their power. It may be well to state 
‘ what was the previous state of the Government. Before the 
‘17th of March it stood thus: on one side, De Lamartine, 
‘ Marrast, Gamier Pages, Arago, and Marie; on the other, 
‘ Ledru Rollin, Flocon, Cremieux, Louis Blanc, and Albert. 
‘ I omit the venerable Dupont de I’Eure, whose age, and still 

* more whose character, kept him aloof from these struggles of 

* ambition. After the 17th of March the moderate party was 
‘ reduced to Marrast, Arago, and Marie. Gamier Pag^s was 
‘ undecided; De Lamartine, terrified by the nature and by the 
‘ strength of the popular current, hesitated before the alternative 
‘ of civil war. He was neutral for a time; but it was to unite him- 
‘ self afterwards with the man who seemed to have the popular 
‘ sympathy on his side. Crdmicux, Louis Blanc, and Albert, 
‘ connected themselves more strictly with Flocon and with Ledm 
‘ Bollin, who afterwards alone gave to the Provisional Govern- 
‘ ment its impulse; modified only by the wild preaching of 
‘ Louis Blanc, which a month after threw him out of the sphere 
‘ of his colleagues, into that of Baspail, Barbas, and Blanqui.’ 

* VoL ii. pp. 225—227. 

+ Actes du Gouvernement Provisoire, ler partie, p. 152. 

^ Histoire dcs Ateliers Nationaux, par EmUe Thomas, p. 98. 
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Lamartine’a own nturrative, on the whole, oonfiims Emile 
Thomas. Between the 17th of March, he says, and the meeting 
of the Assembly, lay an abyss of anarchy. The'wkeet of his 
friends denied that it could be crossed. 

‘ Never,’ they said, * will the Ultra-Republican party, alKady 
entrenched within the Government, commandin'g 200,000 men id 
Paris, with its commissioners and clubs in the departments, and the 
artisans everywhere; masters of the police, of the Luxembourg, of 
tlie streets, of the National Guard from the suburbs, and of the 
atiUiers nationaux, never will this party allow the election of an 
Assembly to tear it from power. Lamartine knew well all these 
sources of danger — but the lot was cast — His death, if he was to die 
in the attempt, would be avenged! And so he proceeded, resolved to 
work his way by concession or by force, (decide k transiger ou k 
corabattre) to his two great objects, the preservation of peace abroad, 
and the meeting of the Assembly.’ * 

The means which he adopted were, as he tells us, two: first, 
taking measures for putting, as soon as possible, Paris, or at least 
the Government, under the protection of a regular army; and 
second, seeking to acquire an influence over the subordinate con¬ 
spirators. For the first purpose, he entered into correspondence 
with Negrier, the commander of the army of the North, and 
ascertained that he could rely on his assistance, if an insurrection 
should drive the Provisional Government out of Paris ; he also 
persuaded General Cavaignac to aeeept the war office; and he 
urged the clothing and training of the garde mobile, which, 
though only three weeks had passed since the date of the decree 
which created it, already amounted to several thousands. His 
endeavours to bring over, or at least to mollify, the inferior 
members of the ultra-republican party, appeared to him to succeed 
with the leaders of the principal clubs—withCabet, with Barbas, 
with Haspail, and with Sobrier. If he could not persuade them 
all to abandon their schemes, he obtained at least an adjournment. 
He has given us an interesting account of his interview with 
one of the fiercest of the conspirators—Blanqui. It ended in 
Blanqui’s pouring out to Lamartine his whole soul. He told him 
the history of his life; which had been passed in plotting against 
every government under which he had lived,—he described his 
passion for a woman, who had shared his sufferings until they 
killed her,—his solitary meditations,—his religious aspirations, 
—his dislike of bloodshed, — and at last his irresistible craving 
for conspiracy—a taste which long indulgence had made a second 
nature. Lamartine now thought that he perceived in him the tact 
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and sogacltj of a negotiator, and asked him if he would exchange 
his life of treason for one of diplomacy. Blanqui, he says, 
seemed inclined to accept the offer. If it had been carried into 
efiect, it would have been an amusing incident in the revolu¬ 
tionary phantasmagoria. He did not confine his seductions to 
the leaders of the clubs. The popular, demagogues of the turbu¬ 
lent districts—St. Mar^eau, St Antoine, and the Bastile— 
passed whole nights in the gilded saloons of the Hotel des 
Affaires Etrang^res, discussing with him unreservedly the do¬ 
mestic and foreign policy of the Government, and the economical 
and socia,! questions which are'still perplexing the half-educated 
population of the great towns of Franiite. Sometimes he con¬ 
vinced them that their opinions were, absurd and their plans mis¬ 
chievous,; but, at the worst, he thus learned what those opinions 
and plans were,—and he believes that this knowledge enabled 
him to save Paris and the Assembl)^ 

In the meantime, the factions in the Government became 
more and more hostile. Their meetings, says Lamartine, were 
few, short, and full suspicion and irritation. One party was 
suspected of aiming at counter-revolution and restoration; the 
other of striving to keep by force the power which accident had 
thrown into their hands. On the 26th of March, Ledru Rollin, 
on the pretext that the National Guards had not yet received 
their 91 ns and uniforms, forced an adjournment of the election 
of the Assembly from the 9th to the 27th of April. This pro¬ 
duced a truce, but a short one. 

‘ The two camps,’ says M. de Lamartine, ‘ which were now esta¬ 
blished in the Government, were the centres of opposite tendencies and 
systems. The partisans of each, violent and suspicious, were grouped 
round their chiefs, irritated their mutual dislike, resentment, and mis¬ 
trust, and at last led them to plot against one another,—to lend 
their names and their cause to factions, and to urge those fictions to 
extremities. The place of meeting was frequently changed. Pre¬ 
cautions were taken against an assault. 'Ptvo or three hundred men 
were often brought together secretly and posted in the neighbourhood 
of the Minist^e dcs Finances, (in the Kuc de Kivoli,) or of the 
Luxembourg, tO prevent a surprise. Each party kept watch on the 
other.** 

By the end of the second week of April, the N.ntional Guard 
bad elected its officers and received its arms, but was not fully 
equipped. It had not yet been called out, and no one could 
fore^e what would bo its opinions: there seems, however, to 
have been'a suspicion that it would side in general with the 
meftierate party; for wc are told that the violent party wished 
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the decisive struggle to take place before it could be called out* 
The dissensions in the Government became fiercer* Ledru 
llollin seldom appeared at their councils* Louis Blanc and 
Albert, masters of the army of thirty or forty thousand worki 
men, whose delegates met at the Luxembourg, reported to th^ 
Government, without justifying them, the demands and th^t# 
of their followers. On the. 14th of April, at a council whick 
lasted long into the night, they confes^d in a tone ^rtly of 
grief and partly of complaint, that a manifestation, resembling 
that of the 17 th of March, yas likely^to take place,—to obtain 
a further postponement of the ^clieiis, and redress of other griev* 
ances of the people. IBhey promised, however, to endeavour to 
prevent it. The next day, the 15thj they lamented that their 
endeavours had been unsuceSsful; but assured tlieir colleagues that 
they had obtained a promise from the agitators that the bhai*actcr 
of the manifestation shoulc^be free from violence. Lamartine 
answered, in a tone of despair, that the violence consisted in 
the number; that a visit from 150,000 remonstrants, however 
calm tlieir demeanour, was enough to overthrow a defenceless 
government. . . > 

At night, Lamartine, b^pre he went to bed, burnt most of 
his papers. He was roused in his first sleep by some of hU 
friends from the clubs, who brought him hews tliat the con? 
Rpirators had resolved the next day to collect 100,000 men on 
the Champ de Mars at noon; to march along the quays to the 
Hotel de Ville, and there to expel the Provisional Government, 
and to substitute a Committee of Public Safety — consisting 
of Ledru liollin, Louis Blanc, Albert, Arago (whose opinions 
they misunderstood),- and some of the most violent of the sub* 
ordinate agitators. According to the evidence of M. Marrast, 
of which we have already cited a part, the Committee of 
Public Safety, as finally settled at Sobriers after having 
been discussed at Ledru Bollin’s, was to consist of Ledru 
KolUu, Flocon, and Albert, with the addition of B^ispail, 
Blanqui, Kcrausie, and Cabot. Ledru Kollin, however, refused 
to Ik: associated with Bfanqui — and Blanqui with Ledru 
liollin*; and this probably prevented the success of the con¬ 
spiracy. Blanqui appears to have announced what was going on 
to Laniartine on the night of the 15th. The next mdrntng, at 
about, eleven, while Lamartine, still at his own house, was listen¬ 
ing to reports of the gradual increase of the meeting in the Champ 
de Mars, Ledru Eiollin was announced. H6.came-^as hi^ rival, 
Blanqui, had done a few hours befot'e—to reveal the plans of 
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the conspirators, which he professed to have learned only during 
the night. He was full, of course, of indignation, and of reso¬ 
lution to prefer death to treason! In a few hours, he said, we 
shall be attacked by more than 100,000 men. What is to be 
done? 

* Of course,* said Lamartine, * to beat the rappel, and call out the 
National Guard. You are Minister of the Interior,—it is your busi¬ 
ness. I will go to the Hotel de Ville and shut m^^sQlf up there with 
such battalions of the Garde Mobile as I can find. If the National 
Guard comes to my assistance, the insurrection will be destroyed 
between ^wo fires. If it do hot answef to the rappel, I shall die at my 
post.’* 

They separated, apj)arcntly agreed on this course of action. 
Lamartine got together ’ four companies of the Garde Mobile, 
and placed himself in the Hotel de Ville. He found there 
Marrast, Mayor of Paris, and. General Changarnier. La¬ 
martine gave to the latter the command of his little garrison. It 
did not exceed four hundred men. In three hours he thought 
that the National Guard might be expected. Changarnier 
answered for a resistance of seven hours. The column of attack 
was by this time in motion. The scouts reported that its head 
had already reached tlie Qua! de Chaillot, not three miles from 
the Hotel de Ville, and tlie rappel was not to be heard. Ledru 
Rollin had forgotten his promise! There is some doubt as to 
the person to whom the actual calling out of the National 
Guard is due. Lamartine says that it was done by himself, 
Marrast, and Changarnier. 

The following is Changamier’s own story; ' On the morning 

* of the 16th I was an ambassador. . At a quarter after twelve 
' 1 went to M. de Lamartine to take his final instructions, 

* and to request that I might be sent off to Berlin immediately. 
‘ I found' there a secretary, and asked some questions about 
‘ Holstein. “ Don’t talk of Holstein,” he said; at this instant 

* ** M. de Lamartine may be killed.” Madame de Lamar- 

* tine entreated me to go to the Hotel de Ville. I found there 
‘ Marrast. Lamartine soon arrived He seemed disturbed; 
‘ talked of the divisions of the Government, and complained of 

* Louis Blanc and Ledru Bollin, whom he believed to be en- 
' gaged in the insurrection. As he took no steps, I acted of my 

* own accord. General Courtais had summoned only a piquet 

* from each legion. I thought that the rappel general ought to 

* be beaten. Marrast wrote the order, at my dictation ;■ and 
‘ this was the summons which called out the National Guards.’! 

* Vol. ii. p. 347. 
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The \%th April, 

The tenants of the Hfitel de Ville looked anxiously up the 
river to see whether the attack or the relief would arrive first. 
At the northern end of the Font Royal a column of insurgents, 
about thirty thousand gtrong, beaded by some of the fiercest 
Clubbists and Socialists, encountered a body of National Guards 
marching along the Quay of the Louvre. The Nat^nal Guards 
let it pass, closed up behind it, and marched after it along the 
rpiay. • The red flags of the first ranks of the insurgents had 
just shown themselves on the Place de Greve, when a forest of 
bayonets shone on the other ^ide of the river. It consisted of 
tliirty or forty thousand National Guards from the left'bank of 
the Seine. They rushed at once into the Place de Gr^ve; 
interposed themselves between the insurgents and the Hotel de 
Ville, and forced tliem to disperse under the pressure, of two 
armed bodies of superior numbers. The day ended as usual — 
with harangues by Lamartiae on the steps, in the courts, and 
from the windows. 

This 16th of April is one of the most'important days which 
has occurred during the present revolution. It was the firet 
check received by the democratic party. The success of the 
Government seems, however, to Iiave dejx;nded on the accidental 
presence of General Changamierat the Hotel de Ville. For it 
is clear that Lamartine was afraid to incur the responsibility of 
calling out the National Guards. Though warned for some 
days of what was coming, he did not think of this, the only 
cflectuol defence, till late in the'morning of the 16tb, when the 
euemy was already in force in the Champ de Mara. He left it 
too, to be done by Ledru Rollin, without seeing that he did it; 
and though he knew that Ledru Kollin was engaged in the con¬ 
spiracy. And when, as might be expected, it was left undone, 
Changamier describes him as helpless. He tells us that on the 
15th he and his collengues * left to God and to the people the fate 
‘ of the next day.’* He thinks this, however, the finest day 
of liis political lifc.t Five days after, on the 21st, the regular 
army was brougiit back to Paris. 

On the 27th the election of the Assembly took place. On 
the 4th of May it met. Lamartine was now the most popular 
man in France. The extent to which he had promoted the re¬ 
volution was not generally known; and his conduct in the 
Chamber of Deputies was forgotten, in the gratitude inspired by 
Ills resistance to the Ultra-Republican faction. The New As¬ 
sembly was, 08 he tells us, ‘ non republicain, ou peu ,r6publicain.’:|: 

t Vol. ii. p. 332. 
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The great majority were country people, little acquainted with 
public business, or with Paris; oppressed by the new responsibility 
of having in their hands the destiny of a great nation, and terri¬ 
fied by the dangers, physical as well as moral, of their strangely 
acquired position. They had been warned by the Provisional 
Government^ that the people of Paris, if dissatisfied with their 
votes, would exercise against them the sacred right of insurrec¬ 
tion, They knew that at the elections of the officers of the 
National (^ard, and even of the Garde Mobile, the question 
* How will you act if the Assembly does not sympathise with 
‘ the people?’ had been frequently asked,—and that the popular 
answer had been, ‘ March against it.’ 

Their first reception, by their new subjects could not have 
been eqpouraging. They were made to walk on foot, through 
ranks of men under arms, from the Place Vcnd6me to the 
Palais Bourbon; and when they arrived there, instead of enjoy¬ 
ing, in pursuance of the engagement of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, absolute freedom in the choice of a' constitution, they had 
to cry Vive la Bepublique, according to the best computation, 
seventeen times in one day. They were required, in the name 
of the heroic people of Paris, to interrupt thejr debates, present 
themselves before the mob under their portico, and shout for 
the republic I It has been said that they were shown in their 
vaults an armoury, containing 900 muskets, and informed that 
it might be necessary to use them in self-defence. Lamartine 
fmd Ledru Bollin were at that time supposed to represent the 
opposite extremes of modemtion and of violence, of peace and 
of war, of order and of anarchy. The great majority, accordingly, 
were ready to throw themselves at the feet of Lamartine, and 
implore his advice, his assistance, andthis protection ; and — in 
order to enable him to afford them — to appoint him by acek- 
mation the temporary President ©Lthc Bepublic. 

. * All the Assembly, all Puna, all France, indeed all Eurape,’ he says, 
‘had their eyes fixed on Iiim — eager to applaud him if he accepted 
the djetatorship^ to revile him if he refused it. He could not conceal 
from himself that his popi^lartty had become an absolute, passion,— 
that the ten different elections which made him a sort of member 
for France, th^ seven or eight millions of votes which were offered 
to him if the voice of the people should become necessary,‘and the 
support of six or seven hundred of the nine hundred representatives, 
pointed him out ns the man predestined to exercise undivided power. 
He. felt that he had the necessary strength; and he believed that he 
had the necessary prudence. The glory of having not only called 
forth the Assembly, but established it, — of becoming the first lawful 
authorify of his country, after being her first revolulionary ruler, — 
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of being the founder and protector of her infant freedom, offered to 
him a brilliant and permanent place in the records of distant ages.' * 

Two motives, however, overbalanced this strong temptation. 
In the first place, he now believed, os we have already stated, 
that neither France nor the Assembly was at heart republican; 
and that the jealousy which his elevation,—supjwsing him able 
to maintain it,—would excite, would break into factions the 
republican party, and open a breach for the return of monarchy. 

In the second place, he did not believe that he could maintain 
himself in the Assembly, if he admitted among his ministers the 
Ultra-Republican party — or in Paris, if he excluded them! 

‘ The Assembly,* he said to his friends, ‘ will name me president, on 
a tacit understanding tliat 1 exclude from office the republicans. If 
I admit them, I declare war against the Assembly, by imposing on it 
ministers whom it distrusts and fears. If I exclude them, ^1 iriy 
rivals in the Provisional Government, arid many of my friends,—all the 
Republicans, whether Socialist, Terrorist, or Moderate, all the three 
or four hundred representatives who owe their seats to their demo* 
cratic opinions, will combine against me. These men (the violent 
republicans) dispose of 120,000 men in the Ateliers Nationaux, an 
army now obedient, but wliich their voice can call into insurrection; 
they dispose also of the delegates of the different trades who meet at 
the Luxembourg, and of the 50,000 workpeople who are their fanatical 
followers; they dispose of the proletaires f of the National Guard, at 
least 60,000 bayonets ; they are roasters of the clubs, which they can 
rouse into insurrection in a single night; they have at their command 
the police, and the Montagnards, the Lyonnais, the Gardes Repub- 
licains, the Gardiens de Paris, the Guides, in short, all the armed 
revolutionary bands which are under its influence. The day after 1 
shall construct my erohisive ministry, the Assembly will be attacked, 
will be conquered, and either degraded into a tool of the conquerors, 
or stain with its blood’the halls in which I have seated it.*| 

A third course, however, was proposed to him. To retire 
from official life, and lef !&rancc endeavour to do without him. 

* This course,' answered Lamartine, ^ would he the most agreeable, 
and for nic, personally, the wisest: but if I retire from the Assembly, 
it will instantly get rid of all my colleagues. It will place power 
in hands suspected by the republicans. That party will be irritated, 

Paris will rise at its cull: there will be the same calamities, thougli 
my name may not then be mixed with them. I shall save, perhaps 

* Vol. ii. p. 203. 

f This word has no English equivalent, nor is its French signi. 
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raise, myself—by ruining the Assembly, the Kepublic, and the country. 
I wiU do the contrary, — ruin myself to save the Assembly.’ ♦ 

On these grounds Lamartine impliedly refused the President¬ 
ship of the Republic, by supporting the motion of Domds, that 
the Assembly should vest the executive power in a body of five 
Commissioners; and he deprecated the exclusion of the ultra- 
republicans from that commission. ‘ The members of the Pro- 
‘ visional Qovernment,’ he said, * notwithstanding differences 
^ which were rather presumed than real, had separated the day 
‘ before, full of mutual esteem, mutual gratitude, and mutual 
‘ confidence.’ The Assembly, after two days’ debate, accepted, 
according to Lamartine from weariness, — according to our sus¬ 
picion from fear,—what he calls ‘this unsatisfactory but neces- 
‘ sary measure.’ It revenged itself, however, for his adherence to 
the anarchists, by placing him fourth on the list,—above Ledru 
Kollin, but below Arago, Gamier Pages, and Marie. The 
Commissioners selected their ministers, says Lamartine, in the 
same spirit of compromise. Among them were Cremieux, 
Flocon, and Trelat, and what was still more' significant, 
Caussidldre. So that the police, which in Paris is almost the 
government, remained in the hands of one who was known to 
have been for thrq^ months a traitor and conspirator. La~ 
martinc, with benevolent simplicity, seems to have really 
believed in his reformation. 

Subsequent pvents have shown that in thus yielding to his 
fears Lamartine committed a grievous error. The very next 
week the Assembly was attacked and overpowered; and not six 
weeks later it had to sustain a long and doubtful battle. Such 
is usually the case when men act under fear; they encourage 
the enemy whom they try to conciliate. 

Of coimse when w^e attribute fear to Lamartine, it is not personal 
fear. Perhaps there docs not exist a man more ready to expose- 
his life, or more calm while he is exposing it: nor is he deficient 
at times in moral courage. To take part in the Provisional 
Government was an act of courage amounting to rashness. But 
Nature, intending him to delight the world, and not suspecting 
that he would try tp rule it, has given to him an imagination, out 
of all proportion to his judgment. The images which it forms 
are of gigantic dimensions. It inflated Ledru Rollin into a 
Danton, and the Club des Clubs into a new Club des Jacobins. 
In the sleepless nights during which, as he tells lis, he meditated 
on the acceptance or refusal of undivided power, he conjured 
up spectres of danger, as unsubstantial as they were imposing. 


* Vol. ii. p. 412. 
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He estimated, for instahee, the* ultra-republican force in Paris 
at 120,000 men from the Ateliers Nationaux, 50,000 from the 
Luxembourg, 60,000 from the National Guards, making to¬ 
gether 230,000; besides the miscellaneous forces of the clubs, the 
Montagnards, and the other revolutionary bands, which really 
did amount to about 20,000 more. This gives a revolutionary 
army of 250,000 men, — enough certainly to make the stoutest 
heart quake. But we do not believe that, after' subtracting the 
army and the Garde Mobile, there are much more than 300,000 
men capable of bearing arms in Paris; and no one can believe 
that five sixths of them would have actually risen against the 
Government. We do not believe that the number which has 
been brought to fight in any insurrection has ever amounted to 
40,000, If Lamartine, on the 9th of May, had frankly united 
himself to the majority of'the^'Assembly, supported as it was 
by all the regular troops, and by the vast majority of the 
National Guards, the riot of the 15th of May might have been 
a little more serious, and the insurrection of the 23rd of June a 
little less so; we have little doubt, however, that the ultimate 
result in both cases would have been what it was. 

On comparing the passages which we have quoted from this 
work and from the ‘ Conseiller du Pcuple,^ it will be seen that 
Lamartine makes apparently inconsistent statements of the 
grounds on which he retained office after the 4th of May. 
Here he says that he remained in the Government in order to 
prevent a battle — foreseeing that if he left it,* the Chamber and 
the Republicans would quarrel. In the ‘ Conseiller du Peuple’ 
he says that he took office because he foresaw a battle, and 
thought it his duty to protect the Assembly with his breast and 
his popularity. Probi^bly he thought it his duty to remain in 
either alternative. To prevent the battle, if it could be pre¬ 
vented ; to join in it, if it co^ld no|;.* 


* A further extract from the letter which we have already quoted 
furnislies a cotemporary account of Lamartine’s feelings:— 

‘ The first time,’ sHys our correspondent, * that I spoke to Lamartine 
‘ after the 24th of February, was on the 4th of Maty, ’ We had then 
‘ rather a warm discussion: I maintained that we ought to seize the 
‘ opportunity to make use of the feeling exliibited by the nation, and 
‘ to employ our parliamentary majority in energetic measures, for 
* the re-establishment of order. “ That must bring with it,” said 
‘ Lamartine, “a frightful battle.” “A battle,” I replied, “is jnevit- 
‘ “ able, do what we will; and if it comesrimmediatelyj we shall gain 
‘ “ it.” “ I had rather,” he answered, “ try to avoid otie, and I think 
‘ “that I shsill succeed,” He was mistfien in thinking that the 
‘ battle could be avoided; but when I saw the terrible days of June, 
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^ “W’e slmll iaiHftte Lamartine in passing rapidly ovel 
of hia politic^ iifOb The 'confidence which he had inepired*^' 
the meeting of the Assembly, already much diminished r by 
alliance with Ledru Kollin, was farther shaken, by the 15th ef 
May, and utterly destroyed by the 23d of June. By that time, 
indeed, the people of France had become tired of a collective 
executive: And they restored the monarchical element—first in 
General C^vaignac, and afterwards, more eifectually, in Louis 
Napoleon. 

On the whole; we do not believe that the ‘ Histoire de la 
* I14volution de 1848* will raise M. de. Lamartine’s reputation. 
It shows his conduct to have been weaker, and his principles of 
action to be more absurd, thab we had thought possible. But 
this circumstance adds to its interest, by adding to its credibility. 
Neither the actions i^or the mo^es which he avows are such as 
a man wotild ascribe to him^lf falsely. And wc must add, that 
when we have had an opportunity of testing the truth of his 
narrative, by comparing it with that of other witnesses, we have 
generally found it correct. We have seen, for instance, an 
account drawn up by Marshal Bugcaud, in his own handwriting, 
of the events of the 24th of February, so far as he took part in 


them. The story^ as told by Lamartine, agrees with this paper 
in its minutest details; and probably was taken from the Mar- 
shaVs own lips. 

As a literary work it has striking merits, and glaring defects. 
The narrative is clear and interesting, and is interspersed with 
scenes full of picturesque details: often, however, so minute 
and BO highly coloured, that the reader is inclined to suspect that 
they are the result rather of fancy than of recollection. Many 
of them look like pieces of a poem inserted by mistake in a 
history. Sudi, for instance, is his picture of his own fortunes 
before the barricades on the 22d of June: — ‘Trois fois il 

* s’elan^a de son cheval pour aller an pied de la barricade, trois 

* fois les gaides de I’assemblce I’entourerent de leurs bras, et le 

* retinrent par la violence.’* 


* I excused his slirinking from it. lie hod been nearer to the 
‘ revolutionary army than I had been; and if lie exaggerated its 

* terrors, perhaps I undervalued them. Now I am inclined to think 
‘ that the interval between the mw^ting of the Assembly, and tlie 
‘ great civil war, was more profitable to us than to the enemy. 
‘ Every one saw that the questions at issue could be decided only by 

* force. Each party employed these five weeks in preparation; and 

* 1 th^k that we employed them best. I am not sure that those who 
‘ conquered in June might not have been beaten in May.’ 

♦ Vql ii. p. 184. ' 
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Such too is hia description of his'ride that eteaiog amoiig 
the insurgents, and of the flowers which they strew^ in his 
path, and showered OTer his horse. « A more graceful esit^fiom 
a scene of rebellion and bloodshed can scarcdy be imaging 
But he lets himself out, we feur, from the ciyil war, as 
Sibyl let out ^neos from~the Shades-^ by the Ivory Gate. 

* Qua falsa ad cmlum mittant insomnia manes.* 

The style is vivid and forcible; but, as the reader must have 
perceived in our extracts, often vague and forced, and deformed 
by broken metaphors and by almost ludicibus exaggerations. 
Exaggeration, indeed, is the prevailing fault both of his thoughts 
and of the language in which he domes them. All those with 
whom he comes in contact are angels or demons. They are 
cither endowed with perfect behuty^ doquence, and ^rtue, 
are deformed by * le vertige du ddsordre, la volupt^ du chaos, la 
‘ soif du sang.’ Under his pencil a riot becomes an insurrec¬ 
tion, a street row a battle. A great source of the defects of 
the book probably is, that it was composed far too rapidly. 
M. de Lamartine has lately been writing at the rate of more 
than half a dozen octavos per year. It is im|^ssible that works 
80 hastily put together can do justice to their author. ' A man. 
with powers like his ought to write for posterity. 


iVt;. CLXXK1 K. will be published in April* 
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Aut. I. — 1. Astronomical ObservatioTis made at the Royaf 

* Observatory, Greenwich, in the Year 1847. Under the Direc* 
fion of George Biddell Airy, Eaq., M. A., Astronomer 
Royal. 

2. Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at the Roytil 
Observatory, Greenwich, in the Year 1847. Under the Direc¬ 
tion of George Biddell Airy, Esq., M. A., AstronodiQr 
lioyaL 

•3. Reduction of Observations of the Planets made at tJw Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, from 1750 to 1830. Computed by 
Order of the Lords Commbsioners of tlie Treasury, under 
the Superintendence of George Biodell Airy, Esq., M. A.,' 
Astronomer Royal. 4to. 1845. 

4. Reduction of Observations of the Moon, from 1750 to 1830. 
By G. B. Ajry, Esq, 2 vols. 4to. 1848. 

5. Description de T Observatoire Central de Poulkova. Par 
F. G. W. Struve. St. Petersbourg, 1845. Fol. 

0. A Cycle of Celestial Objects observed, reduced, and discussed. 
By Captain Wm. Henry Smyth, R. N., &c. 2 vok 8?a 
1844. 

7. Six Lectures on Astronomy, delivered at Meetings of the 
Friends of the Ipswich Museum. By George Biddell 
Airy, Esq., M. A., Astronomer Royal Svo. 1849. 

"^o one has ever sailed down or up the Thames, and surreyed 
the stately domes and colonn^ea of Greenwich Hospital, 

without admiring the background which the wooded heights 
TOL. XCI. NO. CLZXXIV. T 
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Greenwich Park give to tke landscape, and the contrasting 
areiiiteotnre* of the brick toWera and minarets of the Itoyu 
Observatory, placed on a commanding height in the prolongation 
,of the middle area of the Hospital, and thus terminating the 
vista.' ^ot few df ^ese vojagei^ w^ suspect, take rime to con- 
sid^ that the British Kavy owes an important part of its 
effloienoy not less to the Observatory than to the Hospital,— 
that Humanity is interested in the former as well os in the 
latter, — that the sovereign who foresaw the ultimate con¬ 
sequence to certain and safe Navigation of a good system of 
Astronomical observations, was in riils instance as wise and pa¬ 
triotic as he who provided *a magnificent asylum for the helpless 
old ago of those who had already often owed the preservation of 
life to the patient vigils of the astronomer. 

The fortunes of Greenwich Park have been as varied as those 
of most places the property of the crown in the vidnity of a 
capital. The manor of East Greenwich* was an unenclosed 
waste until the reign of Henry VI,, when a charter conveying 
200 ucres of it was given to Humphry, Duke of Glostcr, th» 
kh^s uncle, and to Eleanor, his wife. 

This curious charter (of which a copy is now before us) is 
dated 26th March, 1437. f Perhaps the foundations of Duke 
Humphry’s tower still exist; at all events, it is certain that the 
ObjBhrvatory is built pn the same sHe, being a position of no 
inconsiderable strength. It is a kind of peninsula jutting out 
towards the Thames from the general level of Blackheath and 
the southern district of 'the Park, with which it is connected by 
a tolerablymarrow isthmus, whilst the ground slopes rapidly in 
every other direction from the little table-land occupied by the 
Obs^atoiy. The natural strength of the situation has evidently 
been inCireased by lofty retaining walls on the north, south, 
and west sides — sustmning both the building and a part of the 


* Deptford was West Greenwich. 

t Bot Patenti, lo Hen. 6., M. 7* As a specimen of the quaint 
Utinity, we quote the following permission; — * Muris petra et calco 

* indudere et flrmore, et rouros illos kernellare^, batellare, et turrellare, 

* ac quondam Tarrim infra Forcam prmdictum similiter petra et calce 

* do novo* construere, edificar^ et tom turrim illam sic de novo con- 

* Structam et edificatam quam dictum maneriuin sive mansionem ut 

* pnemittitur inclusum, firmatum, kernellatum, imbattelatum, et tur- 
*reUatom, tenere possint sibi et bseredibus suis prsedictis in peipe- 

* tniun,’ 3^ Copied from the original in the Tower. 


I femritorr, from ereneaux (Fr.), to make battlements for defence. 
* Bcuuc it appears that there had been some still older structure. 
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j)lea8i]Te ground.* This t|iv<es to the plio^ na 
sion and priraojy as well m i^[^arent 
to its present than to its original destmuon — firei^^OtQ 
interruption and indiscreet cuno^^ bong an ioest.imftbl^.ndv|ar 
tage in ati institution demented to wiA puiiposes in tBo mi& 
of one of the most public resorts m the neighbourhood of w 
metropolis Mr. Fweis Baily states t» on the authority 
some MS. notes in a copy of Maskelyne^s * Obaervationsi’ that 
the tower was * repaired or rebuilt by Henry YIIL in 15i6; 
M hat it was sometimes the habitarion of the youi^er branches 
‘ of the royal family, sometimes the residence of a favourite 

* mistress, sometimes a prison, and sometimes a place of defence. 
‘ Mary, fifth daughter of Edward lY., (betrothed to the King 

* of Denmark) died at the Tower in Greenwich Park in 14iBS. 
‘ Henry YIII. visited “ a fayre lady whom he loved” here. In 
‘ Queen Elizabeth’s time it was called Mirejleur, In 1649) 
^ being then called Greenwich Castle, it was thought of so 
‘ much consequence as a place of strength, that immediate si^ 
^ were ordered to be taken for securing it After the Bestora- 

* tion, Charles IL, in 1675, pulled down the edd tower, and 

* founded on its site the present Boyal Observatory.’ It should 
be noticed, that there was a distinct royal residence on the sanie 
manor, betweep Duke Humphry’s Tower and the river, called 
Thi Phasaunce^ which was frequented by Queen Elizabeth 6x^1 
otlier sovereigns. 

Astronomy is a subject so palpable in its results, and con¬ 
versant with fac^s so astounding yet so plain, t^t^^there is 
scarcely any age or period of the world in which mCst men have 
not, at some time or other of their li\es, been drawn to it with a 
strong feeling of interest and awe. Perhaps some readers may 
be able to sympathise with our juvenil^ recollections of a time 
when the towers and walls of Greenwich Observatory seemed 
to us to enclose a profound yet tempting mysteiy, wlpoh we 
hardly dared hope ever to explore; or when we traversed 
the weary diameter of Paris to gaze on the Observatoiy built 
by Cassini, and directed by Arago, or trod with respeqt the 
very stones of the Rue du Bac^ at tliat time inhabited by Liplaoe. 
Considering that the practical details of observatories are wit¬ 
nessed by comparatively few persons, and that of those so privi¬ 
leged still fewer can pick up anything like an intelligent idqa of 
what is going on, and how the astronomical paraphernalia they 


* An accurate map of the grounds and buildings has been con¬ 
structed and engraved by the present Astronomer Boyal. 
t Life of Flamsteed, p. 39, note. 
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'^hoN ai% mad^ to yield a knowledge of the facte which they 
of in booke at home, lye have thought that aU attempt 
might be made U> make thie branch of knowledge accessible to 
all who have any acquaintance with its elements, and to reveal 
some of the mysteries of the aft and practice 6f an astronomical 
observer, to many who may never think of - becoming cither 
profound astronomers or practised observers themselves. 

We propose, therefore, in the present article to consider, 
what it is which the practical astronomer professes to determine; 
seco^h, to notice the instruments which he uses in order to 
make these determinations; and, thirdly, to attempt a sketch of 
the economy and management of an Observatoiy, its personnel, as 
well as its materiel ,— which we shall illustrate by a more especial 
reference to the National Observatory of Greenwich. The two 
first heads we will make as brief as may serve to a due under- 
rtanding of our third and principal topic. 

L Practical astronony has two great branches. That to 
which the telescope may be said to have given birth; and that 
which is comparatively independent of it. Before the invention 
of the telescope, Copernicus bad announced the true system of 
the world,—namely, that the sun is the centre of a planetary 
systCT, of which the earth is one member, with the moon circu¬ 
lating round it; and that the fixed stars are alt(^ether indepen¬ 
dent and placed at a vastly greater distance. The periods and 
comparative distances of all the principal planets were known; os 
well as the deviation of the orbits of some of them from a circle; 
and a c^ain approximation was made to the singularly irregular 
form of the lunar path; eclipses could be calculated wi^ tolerable 
accuracy; latitudes and longitudes roughly ascertained; and even 
such delicate phenomena as the apparent displacement of the 
heavenly bodies by refraction, and the general excessively slow 
motion of the fia^ stars relatively to a point altogether imagin¬ 
ary, termed the equinoctial point, had been clearly discovered 
and imperfectly measured. 

But when the telescope gave to roan almost a new sense, and 
enabled him to examine objects at a distance, with the advantage 
of a vast magnifying power, a new department of practical 
astronomy arose. Astronomers had hitherto only seen the rude 
ojitline of our own system, and the still rudey landmarks of the 
starry firmament. The telescope not only revealed thousands, 
nay millions of bodies, hitherto unseen bemuse invisible, but it 
display ed complications of arrangement and feature, which gave, 
^ it were, a colouring to the broad natural outlines with which 
hitherto the astronomer had to content himself. The moons ol 
Jupitdr and Saturn, the rings of the latter, and the varying phases 
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of Venus and Merouiy were^ of coun^ einong the 
of telescopic vision, — and a ^onous insight ^ej ^ve ^to the 
arrangements of our system. Then the actual ^ysid^oniy of 
the moon, the sun, ana some of the nearer planets, after wni^h 
the unaided eye could only vsunly strain itself, and desii% for 
more help, opened fresh fields of inquiry. More lately, the 
indefatigable stydy of the fixed stars and nebulae—with wo aid 
of powerful instruments, and especially by the two Herschels,—r 
has enlarged so prodigiously the boundaries of our knowledge and 
of rational and interesting speculation, that it is impossible to 
overrate the charms of this branch of practical astronomy. It 
has, however, been so &lly considered in a recent article* on 
Sir John Herschel’s * Observations at the Cape of Good Hope,’ 
that'we gladly abstain from further notice of it at present; 
desiring to concentrate the reader’s attention on the department 
of practical astronomy cultivated alike by, the ancients and 
moderns before and smee the invention of the telescope, and 
which consists in the measurement of space with reference to the 
places of the heavenly bodies, and the comparison of those 
places with theory. • 

Whoever would record the positions of tlic heavenly bodies at 
any moment, and compare them (as regards their apparent movC' 
ments relatively to one another) at some future time, must do so 
by referring them to certain lines or directions, which may be 
regarded as fixed and known. 

The easiest reference is found by a comparison with that 
which is familiarly used to determine the position ofplaces on 
the surface of the earth, or Ijatitude and Longitude. ^Kough the 
terrestrial and celestial globes are not only different in their 
delineations (as a certain lady of fashion is said to have tfiscovered, 
when she returned her globes to the maker because they were 
not a pair), but also in their idea or principle^ (be apparent place 
of a star on the celestial sphere may be defined by two angles, 
called Declination and Hight Ascension, corresponding accurately 
to those of Latitude and Longitude, which determine the spot 
on the surface of the earth occupied (for example) by New York 
or Mont Blanc. Whirl a globe round its axis, and a pencil 
approached to the surface will touch all places having tha same 
Latitude,—all stars having the same Declination. . Stretch a 
thread tightly from pole to pole, and it will meet the position 
of all places on the surface having a common Longitude, and (on 
the celestial globe) of all stars having the same Right Ascension. 
The pencil mark will meet the thread but in one point; thus 

^ m _ — 

* £d. Rev. vol. Ixxxviii. p. 104.. 
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.,tlM pl^.ia fiacfid ocodpletely: by two angles, measured. eacK.from 
the cm)tre glc^ along those circles the arwv jmiuf of 
reference for il^ffht A^ being determined by a partiouf* 
lar point c^ed ^ Vernal Equinox, or tlie fiivt point of Aries : 
Whilst on tlw terieBtriri globe ^ the Longitudes are measured 
from the^meridian of Greenwich. 

If imag^e the eye placed in the centre of ^ celestial globe, 
and the fictitious stars to be each pierced with holes through its 
surface, that eye wouldj if the globe were properly turned, see 
each star in the heavens through its appropriate hole. Such, in 
fac4 4 aU the information which a celestial globe is intended to 
convey,—the idea of direction, or apparent place,—^^not at all 
that of distance. The moving lights of heaven,—sun and mf)on, 
planets and comets, — change, from day to day and from hour 
to hour, their seeming place. To be able to define accurately 
thmr apparent place at a given instant, is the first aim of the 
practical astronomer. This is done by ascertaining their Decli¬ 
nations and ^ght Ascensions,—the former being the apparent 
angular distance of a star from the celestial equator; the latter, 
the angle formed by the meridian (or line traced by the thread 
Stretched from pc4e to pole and touching its place) with some 
other tneridian, drawn arbitrarily or otherwise among the stars; 
just as in geography we, in Britain, refer the longitude of places to 
^t of Greenwich, The astronomer, having traced the motions 
of an erratic star or planet on the apparent surface of the sphere, 
possesses the data for testing the truth of astronomical theories, 

. whether of merely formal theories like those of epicycles and 
deferente (as they were called), or of physical theories like those 
of vortices and of gravitarion. The apparent complication of 
these ^yements jis in nature exceedingly great: consequently, 
the coincldonce of observed with predicted places is the best test 
of theories; and tbus the perfection of our observations becomes 
essential for the Establishment of theories, especially of that 
greatest of Physical Laws hitherto detected by man—the law 
of Gravitation. 

But the power of tracing with accuracy the places of the 
h^venlv bo^ee on the apparent vault of the sky, and therefore 
with reterenco to one another, carries us a step further, even to 
the measurement of the impassable and seemingly illimitable 
spaces which divide them from us, W^e cannot indeed apply a rod 
or chain to measure the moon’s distance, but we may do as those 
surveyors did who measured the height of Mont Blanc ere it had 
been ascended. Our earth, to be sure, is very small, compared with 
.Ac spaces which separate from us even the nearest of the heavenly 
bodies, and a mere mathematical point as compared to the dis¬ 
tances of the fixed stars. It is, however, so large that the moon. 
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for i^Btance/iB verj vidbly displaced as we remd fefer fihom otie 
part of iht earth or another.* The direction w the^ ^lEatth’s axis 
IS a perfectly well ascertained line. If we look in its direction 
from any part of the earth’s surface^ the whole firmament appears 
to revolve round it by the diurnal movement; in this direction, 
then, a telescope may be accurately pointed. Let this telescope 
next be turned on the moon:—the angle which the telescope 
describes may be called the moon’s north (or south) polar dis¬ 
tance. If this experiment were performed at 

Greenwich and at the Cape of Good Hope, the moon would 
appear furtiier north from the latter than from the former sta¬ 
tion; for the same reason that if we go from the lower to 
the upper window of a house, the neighbouring chimney, which 
in the former cose seemed to touch the distant weathercock, 


now falls far beneath it. Thus also, the moon when she passes 
centrically over a fixed star, as viewed by a spectator near the 
equator, will leave it uneclipsed to an astronomer in the Arctic 
or Antarctic Seas, passing to^the south of it in the one case, and 
to the north in the other. This seeming displacement is palled 


parallax. The greatest amount of parallax which the moon 
could possibly have, would be, if wc imagine a spectator placed 
at either pole of the earth. The displacement to each, compared 
to the moon’s position as seen from the earth’s centre, would be 
about a degree, or the whole angle under which the earth’s 
diameter (8000 miles) is seen at the moon, is two degrees. 

In the some manner the parallax of the planet Mars and the 
planet Venus, when nearest to the earth,—and even the distance 
of the sun,—may be ascertained by observations made, under 
favourable circumstances, at different parts of the earth’s surface: 
and since we are personally confined, by a physical necessity, to 
the surface of our globe, we can only make the best of the limits 
of voluntary excursion which Nature and Providence have 


assigned to us. 

But though our voluntary perigrinations be confined to 
narrow limits,—although our globe is but a speck in space, and 
although a voyage from pole to pole would be, by the shortest 
route, but some paltry 12,000 miles,—fortunately for astro¬ 
nomy, we make an annual tour in the course of our orbital 


revolution round the sun, which carries us to two points of 
space nearly 200 millions of English miles apart Seat^ on this 
comfortable railway carriage c^led' the globe, we are actually 
tearing through space at the rate of nineteen miles per second, or 
67,000 miles an hour; and the distance and position of the sun 
being known at any time by observation, the actual distance 
between the points of space occupied by us, the travelling spec¬ 
tators, on any two days, is accurately Imown. For instance; on 
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tbe,lpi^e8t and on the shortest day, our positiona are^ as we^ have 
saidj nearly 200»000,006 miles apart Of course this anqual trip 
makes a vast pbange in the celestial scenery of the bodies nearest 
to us. The other planets, if they did not move themselves, would 
appear to do so by our own relative mdtipn;—as it is, they have 
apparent movements, resulting from their owtiy as well as from 
our earth’s orbital motions. But the most extraordinary fact is 
this: that, notwithstanding the vast space which separates the 
position of our earth at opposite seasons of the year, the scenery 
of the fixed stars is noways sensibly distorted by our change of 
place. The vast distance from the earth to the sun is seen from 
the nearest fixed star under an angle probably not exceeding 
one second •— which is about one ttoo-thousandtk of that which the 
sun’s or moon’s disc subtends! This is called the annual paral¬ 
lax ; and, admitting it to exist, the nearest fixed star must he 
206,000 times more distant from the sun than our earth is; or 
5,000,000^000 diameters of our globe, or about twenty billions of 
English miles I 

Thus our knowledge of the distance of the fixed stars (the 
greatest to which the art of mensuration has yet extended) de^ 
pends upon the diameter of the earth’s orbit; which, again, is 
deduced from a triangle having the earth’s diameter for one of it& 
sides. But how is this last quantity determined ? 

The measurement of the earth was one of the most justly cele-- 
brated problems of antiquity. The science of geometry owes ite- 
natae to this single application. We must refer to previous 
papers in this Journal* for its lustory and solution. But we 
may observe that the fertile principle of triangulation is here, 
again, the basis of operation. At first; extensive though rude; 
measurements of considerable spaces of the earth’s surface were* 
attempted. Norwood, about 1635, guessed^ rather tlian ascer¬ 
tained, the distance from London to York, by measuring with 
chain along the highway, allowing for its bends and obliquities, 
and sometimes merely by pacing. But the ingenious Snell made 
a better determination, by ascert^ing a comparatively short dis¬ 
tance by means of exact measurement f, and extending that 
measure, by a series of connected triangles, to a comparatively 
large portion of the meridian,—-a process improved, in later 
times, by measuring a second base line near the close of the 
operation, and comparing it with the result of calculation car¬ 
ried forwards through the whole intermediate network of tri- 

* Bd. Bev. Yol. V, p. 372.; vol, ix. p. 373.; vol. Ixxxvii. p. 392. 

t Eratosj^enes Batavus, 1617. The measured base on which 
Snell ultimately depended was only 87 perches (of 12 Rhineland feet 
each), or alraut 1080 English feet. (DeUmbre, ‘ Hist. d’Astron. Ho- 
* deme,’ii. 97. 
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angles. A oomcidehce of the calculated and observe results 
gives the ve^ highest probability to the accuracy of the whole 
operation. From such an extended arc of the meridian the 
dimension of the whole g^obe is inferred, by reasoning which we 
cannot atop here to explain,‘ but which in the simple case of the 
earth, being supposed truly spherical, is exceedingly easy and 
direct. 

Now on these processes we have two remarks to make. FirsU 
that the opci*ationB of practical astronomy, as far as they regard 
the fixation of the distances and positions of the heavenly 
bodies, depend upon one single fundamental measurement of 
space, just as in surveying land with a Theodolite; — that 
measurement being the single measured side of the network 
of triangles which (rigorously speaking) is all that is required 
to measure an arc of the meridian, and consequently the axial 
diameter of our globe. Any error in that single fundamentni 
linear measure is proportionally transmitted through all the sue* 
ceeding calculations. The rod used in measuring a base line is 
commonly somewhere about ten feet long: And the astro¬ 
nomer may be said truly to apply that very rod to mete the 
distance of the stars! An error in placing a fine dot which 
fixes the length of the rod, amounting to one Jive-tkousandth 
of an inch (the thickness of a single silken fibre), will amount 
to an error of 70 feet on the earth’s diameter, of 316 miles on 
the sun’s distance, and to 65,200,000 miles on that of the nearest 
fixed start The second point to which We would advert is, 
that as the astronomer in his observatory has nothing further 
to do with ascertaining lengths as distances (except by calcula¬ 
tion), his whole skill and artifice arc exhausted in thcjneasuiu- 
ment of angles; for it is by these alone that spaces inaccessible 
can be compared. Happily^ a ray of light is straight; were it 
not so (in celestial spaces at least), there were an end of our 
astronomy. If we may be permitted a pleasantry on such a 
subject, it is our beam compass, and it is inflexible as adamant —‘ 
which our instruments for ascertaining its position unfortunately 
are not. Now an angle of a second (3600 to a degree) is a 
subtle thing. It is an apparent breadth utterly invisible to the 
unassisted eye, unless accompanied with so intense a splendour 
(as in the case of the fixed stars) as actually to inise by its 
eflect on the nerve of sight a spurious image having a sensible 
breadth. A silk-worm’s fibre, such as we have mentioned above, 
subtends an angle of a second, at 3^ feet distance; a cricket 
ball 2^ inches diameter must be removed, in order to subtend 
a second, to 43,000 feet, or about 8 miles, — where it would be 
utterly invisible to the sharpest eight, aided even by a telescope 
of some power. Yet it is on the measure of one single second that 
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the aflcertaisment of a seDsible parallax in any fixed star de¬ 
pends; and an /error of of that amount (a quantity atiU 
unmeasurable by the most perfect of our instoments) would 
place the star too far or too near by 200,000,000,000 miles,— 
a moe which light requires 118 days TO travel. 

The practical astronomer knot, however, constantly or princi- 
pdly employed in directly measuring the distances of the heavenly 
bodies, or tw dimensions of the earth. The earth’s diameter is 
now known with very great exactness, and the distance of the 
sun cannot become much better known, at least untU the recur¬ 
rence of the rare phenomenon called the transit of Venus. But 
the; astronomer is engaged in ascertaining from time to time, 
with the utmost accuracy, the positions of the so-called 
stars (which have o// however, without exception, some small 
apparent motions), because these are the true landmarks of the 
heavens, to which the positions of all other bodies, sun, moon, 
and planets, are constantly referred; —and likewise in comparing 
the positions of those moving bodies, from time to time, with 
tables, constructed from the best existing theories of their mo¬ 
tions, in order that such theories may be improved. The great 
u^fulness of such improved theories will be seen in the course 
of the following pages. ’ 

IL We now [nuceed to give a general idea of the instruments 
used for ascertaining the position of a heavenly body in the sky, 
by means of the angles of Right Ascension and Declination, of 
which we have already spoken. 

The ancients reckoned the right ascension of the heavenly 
bodies from that of a certain bright star in the constellation 
called Afiet, which star nearly coincided with the position of the 
sunut tbe equinox of sping. There is at present no star in 
that place; yet astronomers know how to find the equinoctial 
points (as they are called) in the sky, and to reckon right ascen¬ 
sions from them, just as we count longitudes on the earth’s sur- 
£Ace from the meridian of Greenwich. 

Imagine a straight and perfectly vertical wall built truly north 
and south, or in a plane coinciding with the earth’s axis. A spec¬ 
tator looking carefully along one side of such a wfdl would oliserve 
at the same instant all celestial bodies, having the same right 
ascension, to pass out of sight behind the edge of the wall (in con- 
aequenoe of the apparent diitmal motion of the heavens), sup¬ 
posing that he looked along the east ern tide; or to start simulta- 
neoudy into view if he watched them at the western side. Their 
i^parent passage across the plane of the wall may be called their 
transit across the meridian. Each successive hour, nay, almost 
every minute, will bring some new object to the same position 
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of paB^og da jaeiidiaQi aud sihce the cUuni^ J3GU^^ die 
Btara uniform, the intervals of their passages^ mea¬ 

sured hj a good clock, will give a proportional mewre of the 
angles between, the meridians belonging to each ol^eot reapeo- 
tively. In. fact, whether the clock go true or not, provided 
only that it go regularly^ We have but to observe the interval of 
time between the passage of a star across the meridian ^and Us 
return to it again ^ and considering that in that time the heavens 
must have made an entire revolution of 360°, we may by the rule 
of three nnd the angle corresponding to the intermediate place 
of any star whose time.of transit by the dock has been noted. 
The entire period of revolution of the heavens from a star pass- 
ing'thc meridian to its return, is called a sidereal day.; one twenty- 
fourth of this is a sidered hour, and so forth. 

Now, if instead of merely looking along the side.of a wall — 
an operation whose accuracy is comparable to that of observ¬ 
ing the sun's shadow formed by the style pf a common dial, 
and which is evidently the same in. principle—we use a tele¬ 
scope with cross wires in its focus, and which is compelled to 
move always against this wall, we have a better kind, of obser¬ 
vation. If this telescope further carry with it an index which 
points to thp angles of elevation, to which it is pointed at the 
instant that the star passes the mcridiaB, the angles being drawn 
or engraved upon an arc of the quadrant, measuring degrees 
with the vertied, we ascertain the two dcteimining angles or co- 
ordinates at the same moment; that measured by the time of the 
meridian passage or transit giving the .Right Ascension, nnd the 
angle with the vertical (to which, when a certain angle is added, 
we have the angle with the direction of the earth's axis) giving 
the North Polar Distance, This method was due to &umer, or 
possibly to Burner and Picard jointly, and - was practised by 
Flamsteed for thirty years, from 1689 till bis death. 

A method in some respects preferable consists in using two 
separate instruments for these determinations. At dl events a 
g(^ Transit Instrument (as it is called) cannot be made with¬ 
out allowing the telescope, which is to move strictly in the plane 
of the meridian, to be secured to a horizontd axis firmly sus¬ 
tained at both ends; and when this is done, the meridian waU 
which we have supposed may he entirely dispensed with. The 
transit instrument, the simplest and most efieetive of all astro- 
nomied apparatus, was the invention of Bomer, an eminent 
Danish astronomer, about the year 1600.* It was introduced at 
Greenwich by Halley, the second astronomer royal, in 1721, but 

* Horrebowii Opera, iii. 48. 
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WM evidently but little known in England some yean later, being 
deBcribed by the vislton of the Royal Observatory, in 1726, ns 
* a curious telescopic instrument.’* * * § Dr. Found had, however, 
used one previously, which was probably the earliest in Eng^ 
land. HaUey’s instrument is still preserved at Greenwich — 
5 feet long, 1| inches aperture. The telescope is not attached 
at the midme point of the axis, an arrangement not easily to be 
accounted for. The transit instrument hM three adjustments for 
placing it correctly in the meridian; but for an accoupt of these 
we must refer to more special treatises. In modern instruments 
five or seven vertical and equidistant wires are placed in the 
field of view, so that the apparent passage of the star across all 
may be noted, and the average taken. 

The Clock, one of the greatest of modern inventions, is the 
invariable and most essential companion of the transit instru¬ 
ment. The invention of the pendulum clock is somewhat 
obscure; but in the hands of-Huygens and Hooke it first 
became practical, and this was only about the year 1657, or 
eighteen years before the foundation of Greenwich Observatory 
(August 10.1675). The earliest English pendulum clocks (after 
those of Hooke) were probably by Tompion. Flamsteed had 
two with pendulums thirteen feet long (beating two seconds), 
and they were wound up but once a year. He did not regard 
an error of ten seconds in the determination of time as exces- 
rivef; and when his clocks were out of order they would err as 
much as eleven minutes per day4 In Halley’s time they 
were not much better. They had no provision for going 
during the time of winding; and the bob often struck the aides 
of the case, and thus altered the rate! A journeyman clock, to 
take seconds from the principal clock, having a loud beat, and 
probably striking a bell at the full minute, appears to have been 
used by Romer. But Graham, one of the most eminent of 
British artists, subsequently brought his timekeepers almost to 
a level, in point of performance, with those of the most recent 
times, as the clock rates in Bradley’s time (1750) clearly 8how.§ 

* * Bigaud’s Life of Bradley,’ p. Ixxii. A learned friend has re¬ 
marked to us that' curious,’ in the scientidc language of the day, 
meant * accurate and delicate’; which is no doubt true. But we are 

entitled to infer that had the transit instrument been familiarly known 
at that time it would have been referred to by its own name. It was 
described as * curious,’ because it was really more accurate than the 
instruments 4hen in common use. 

t Baily’s Flamsteed, p. 45. X Ib. p. 114. 

§ See 'Bessel Fundam. Astron^ p. 91. Bradley’s clock was made 
by Skelton, Graham’s pupil. 
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For measuring altitudes (and hence polar distances) ii divided 
brass arch of ninety degrees (or a quarter of a cirde) has been in 
almost immemorial use. But though it may appear suffident in 
theory for measuring all angles between the horizon and zenith, 
it is found to be practically much better to employ eom|)lete 
circles, divided from 0** to 360"; whereby many errors arising 
from the impeifeot division, the inaccurate centering, the flexure 
and the deterioration by use, of the instrument, are avoided. 
Circular instruments are most commonly confined to the meri¬ 
dian, the circle itself (like a wheel with spokes) turning along 
with the telescope, and its position being ascertained by six 
equidistant microscopes, used for noting the divisions engraved 
on the circle; they are fixed to the solid wall or pier, with 
which tlie circle is connected by a horizontal axis passing 
through the pier. 

The zeni(h sector, as usually constructed, is merely a tele¬ 
scope of considerable length connected with an arc to which the 
movement of the telescope, carrying cross wires, may be 
referred for measuring the zenith distances of stars when 
that angle does not surpass a few degrees. Such a construc¬ 
tion admits of the use of very long telescopes and propor¬ 
tionally large divisions on the Hmb or arch, which, being 
exceedingly short, is not thereby rendered unwieldy. It was 
by the use of such an instrument that Bradley made his cele¬ 
brated discoveries of aberration and mutation. It is likewise 
an effective instrument for taking latitudes in trigonometrical 
surveys. 

Altitude and azimuth cirdes are those which admit, by their con¬ 
struction, of taking elevations or zenith distances, not only in the 
meridian, but in any other vertical plane, whose indination with 
the meridian or azimuth they likewise determine. They have 
advantages, especially as portable instruments, and where a con¬ 
secutive series of observations in one spot, and for a lengthened 
time, is intended: they have likewise the important advantage 
of reversion, or the capacity of being used on the meridian with 
the face alternately east and west. But, on the whole, such in¬ 
struments have been little employed in fixed observatories; partly 
from the difficulties of construction when the dimensions arc 
veiy great, and partly from the labour of calculation indispen¬ 
sable for deducing the true place of a heavenly body from such 
observations. There have, however, been three great excep¬ 
tions, in which excellent work has been done with the altitude 
and azimuth circle:—the five-feet circle at Palermo, made by 
Bamsden, and used by Piazzi for his catalogue of the stars; the 
eight-feet circle at Dublin (planned by the same maker) em- 
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pl^ed by Brinkkj in ascertmi^ small ap^Murent motibns 
of tbe fixbd ataiv; and &e recently'^iifitructed altitude 
anmuth circle used by Mr. Aliy, at Greenwich, £ar observing 
the moon; os we shall presently mention. 

The various instruments we have now described all require 
peculiar before they can be applied to any Useful 

purpose. The transit instrument, and the circle or zenith sector 
must be capable, for instance, of being placed accurately in the 
meridian, and the telescope accurately adjusted to the zenith 
point, before right ascensions can be obtained by means of the 
one, or polar distances by the other. The limits and popular 
nature of thb article forbid any attempt to enter into these 
important minutics; but the reader may find them very plainly 
and clearly expounded in Sir John Herschel’s excellent elemen¬ 
tary treatises on astronomy.* We will only remark here, that 
the verification of the transit instrument is the more easy and 
simple; the determination of zenith points less direct, especially 
in instruments like the mural circle, which axe incapable of 
being turned round so that the face of the instrument may be 
either or wejl whilst the telescope is directed to an object 
on the meridian. But circles fixed to walls cannot be so usedf; 
and the zenith and horizontal points are then very ingeniously 
determined, by observing a star alternately by direct vision 
through the telescope, and then as its ima^ appears reflected 
from n basin of quicksilver. By a sim^e optical law the 
position of the telescope, exactly intermediate between the two 
observations, is the horizontal position. 

But the north polar distance of a body may be inferred inde¬ 
pendently of a knowledge of the zenith point. The instrument 
colled the JEquatoreal telescope is arranged with this view. This 

* Some excellent practical information in a popular form may also 
be obtained from Captain Smyth’s ‘ Celestial Cycle.’ 

t Bradley determined his zenith point by shifting his sector bodily 
from an east to a west wall; and this method was practised at Green¬ 
wich down to the time of Maskelyne ; and the result was used for 
finding the index error of the quadrants. Bradley’s skill is shown by 
the accuracy of his determination of the latitude of Greenwich when 
compared with die most recent results : — 

Latitude Greeowich. 

Bradley, from his annual observations - 51® 28' 39J-" 
Bessel, from Bradley’s obs. - - - 51 28 89'6 

Maskelyne (^Requisite Tables,* 1802, p. 199.) 51 28 40*0 
Pond - - “ “ - 51 28 39*0 

Aii’y, from 5862 obs. - - - 51 28 38*2 

Flamsteed, in 1676, made it 51® 28' 10" by his sextant; but in 
1690, 51® 28' 34" by the mural arc. (Baily, p. 346.) 



telescope is attaobed to a firm axis or a)>aft parallel to the earth's 
axis,—so that, as it revolves, the telescope follows the natural 
diurnal course of the stars. The polar tmr, as it is called, is 
now generally connected with a piece of dock-work (of a pecu¬ 
liar constractionj somewhat resembling that of a common'yocA, 
and without a pendulum ; so that the motion takes place without 
jerks or starts of any kind*), which causes the telescope to folloWi 
spontaneously as it were, the motion of the object and thus 
keep it always in the field. The right ascension is shown by 
an index connected with the polar axis, and pointing to an hour 
circle; the north polar distance by an index connected with the 
telescope itself. Owing to the inevitable tendency to fiexure of 
the oblique-lying polar axis, and .the intricacy of the adjust* 
ments, the equatoreal construction is never used for determining 
with extreme accuracy the places of celestial objects; but it is still 
most useful ,—firsts for ascertaining the places of comets and other 
erratic bodies which cannot always be seen on the meridian (and 
by comparing tbeir transits across the wires of the telescop^ in 
any fixed position, with* that of known stars, their places may 
be very accurately estimated); and, secondly^ for mounting 
powerful but unwieldy telescopes, when the divided circles 
become the readiest means of pointing such telescopes to ^veii 
objects. The largest refractor in the world—that at Pulkowa, 
near St. Petersburg, made by Merz and Maliler, 14'93 inches 
aperture—is thus mounted; so are the great refractor of the 
Washington National Observatory, U. S., and the Northumber¬ 
land Telescope, at Cambridge. Mr. Lassell, of Liverpool, has 
been successful in mounting a ponderous reflecting telescope, of 
two feet aperture, in the some way.f 

III. Such, very briefly, are the principal instrumental means 
of making astronomical observations. We shall now say some¬ 
thing of observatories and their arrangement; taking the National 
Observatory of Greenwich as our cluef example, because one of 
the moat extensive and most systematic in the world, the most 
important in its past results to astronomical science, and because 
naturally the most interesting to our readers. 


* The Equatoreal at Liverpool is moved by water power^ the 
velocity being uniformly maintained by Sieman's ingenious regulator. 
In the more u6ual conhtruction of equatoreal clocks, the friction of 
balls replaces the retarding action uf the air's resistance in the common 
jack. 

t Flamsteed's sextant was mounted with a polar axis merely for 
the convenience of directing it to the heavens. (See engraving in 
* Histoiia Celestis,’ vol. iii.) Rbmer constructed a welUdevised equa- 
torenl instrument (under that name) in 1690. See Horrebow, Opero, 
iii. 39. 
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ObBervatones were origlnallj little else than what Latin 
name (ipecu/a) imports,-^look-^ut towers raised above snrround- 
ing objects and low vaponrs. Galileo showed the satellites of 
Jupiter from the loftjr campanile at Venice; and all the earlj 
observatories were built somewhat on the same plam That of 
Copenhagen, for instance (founded in 1632), was 115 Danish 
feet in height, and 48 feet in diameter; a stair, or rather a 
spiral passage, led to the top, so that, as at Venice, it could be 
monnt^ on horseback, which the Czar Peter really did, and 
the empress Catherine in a six-horse coach! But far graver in¬ 
conveniences than trees or fogs attended these lofly towers. 
The Danish astronomer, Romer, was so persecuted by the wind 
that he was glad to shelter his really useful instruments in his 
own house, where his principal observations were made. Finally, 
the Observatory having taken fire, the whole of the valuable 
manuscripts were destroyed in consequence of the inaccessibility 
of the building. 

Homer was, perhaps, the most original and ingenious astro¬ 
nomer of his day. He was the discoverer of the progressive 
motion of light, and the undoubted inventor of the transit instru¬ 
ment. But, besides this, he designed and executed the first 
meridian circle with fixed microscopes, on a plan which appears 
almost unexceptionable, and which anticipated the ultimate pro¬ 
gress of practical astronomy by more than a century. He also 
placed a transit instrument at right angles to the meridian, for 
the purpose of determining declinations as well as right ascen¬ 
sions by the use of the clock—a method, the beauty and value 
of which are only now beginning to be appreciated. Homer's 
little ‘ Tusculan,’ or rural observatory, as described by his pupil 
Horrebow*, is admirably contrived, with Httlc show; and it was 
here that he made that three days’ course of observations ( 7Vi- 
duum Roemeri) 20—23rd Oct, 1706, which, owing to the fire 
already mentioned, has descended to us as almost the only relic 
of his observatory work. It consists of determinations of the 
places of the sun, moon, planets, and eighty-five fixed stars, and 
IS truly, as Delambre has described itf, ^ a work worthy to serve 
* as a model.’ The right ascensions were observed with all three 
wires of the transit instrument, — a precaution often neglected 
even by Bradley fifty years later. The piers of the instrument 
were blocks of fir wood, the axes were hollow cones of iron. 
Wfe may here note, that observatories like that of Homer of small 
pvetenatibn, and in by no means favourable situations, have often 


* Opera, tom. iii. cap. xvi. 
f Hist. Astron. Moderne, ii. 655. 
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produced.'^i«ater results than national e^tabll^bnente^ fumi^ed 
nt a lavien expense^ but for ostentation rather th^ use; or^ at 
least, abandoned to the care of indolent or mercenary guardians. 
Thus Catherine II. ordered for the observatory of St. Petersburg 
the finest and most expensive instruments which London artists 
(then the first in the world) could produce; but having done so, 
nnd filled the journals with announcements of her liberality and 
love of science, they were allowed to rust in their ca^sl* On 
the other hand, small private observatories, like Mr. Lassell’s 
flt Liverpool (in one of the worst climates in Britain), and Mr. 
Bishop’s, at the Kegent’s Park, directed by the zeal of Mr. Hind 
—not to mention Sir William and Sir John Herschel’s—have 
produced some of the most interesting, and, at the same time, 
mdst optically difficult modern discoveries. Captain Smyth’s 
Observatory, described in his ‘ Cycle of Celestial Objects,’ de¬ 
serves mention as an excellent model for a simple private 
establishment, and his work as a useful guide to the amateur. 

* A man may prove a good astronomer,’ says Captain Smyth, 

* without possessing a spacious observatory. Thus Kepler was 

* wont to observe on the bridge at Prague: Schoeter studied 

* the moon, and Harding found a planet, from a gloriette ; while 
^ Olbers discovered two new planets from an attic of his house.’ 

The observatories of Paris, Milan, Bologna, and indeed of 
Greenwich itself, attest the formerly universal practice of giving 
to these edifices the form of a lofty tower with a flat roof. 

The introduction of fixed instruments,—that is, of instruments 
that rest upon piers (like a transit), or are attached to stone 
walls (like a mural quadrant or circle),—necessitated a very dif¬ 
ferent construction; and the principally eflective part of most 
modern observatories consists of a range of rather low buildings 
running cast and west, so as to contain but one chamber in 
breadth from north to south. Thus each apartment having a 
slit in the roof and two walls may command the zenith, and the 
north and south horizon. Revolving domes containing a slit, fo^ 
the shelter of equatoreul telescopes, are often raised up to the 
second floor, the instrument resting upon a very solid pillar of 
masonry carried up from the ground. 

A foundation of sand, clay, or gravel, has usually been pre¬ 
ferred to solid rock, which is supposed to couyey injurious 
tremors more readily to the instruments. The Edinbuigh Ob¬ 
servatory, however, which is built on a rock, through wtuob 
there now passes at no great distance a railway tunnel, is stated 


* Belambre, Hist. Astron. Modemc, p. 620. 
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Pippfii^pr Sipytb way injured J^ tluB ftiem- 

The National Ol^ervattoiy of Russia, at Fulkowa^ about twelve 
lEnglisb miles from St. Petersburg, is probably the most elabo- 
ratdy complete modem observato^, having b^n erected, with 
the usual liberality of the Rmperbr, at a cost of no less than 
2,100,000, paper roubles, or about 80,0004 sterling*, and en¬ 
dowed with a revenue of 2,5004 a year. 

It condsts of a great central buUding, nearly in the form of a 
cross, composing the observatory proper, with apartments for 
observation and computation. It is surmounted^ by a noble 
dome, which contains the Great Refractor,—the triumph of the 
Munich workshops. The special aim of this Observatory is 
Sidereal Astronomy. A smaller dome surmounts the east and 
west arms of the cross. Two extensive wings, containing the 
iiabitations and offices of the entire personal establishment, ex¬ 
tend the imposing frontage, which is in the Grecian style, to 
more than 800 feet. It is the noblest edifice ever yet erected 
to tbe purposes of science. The personal establishment, under 
the able direction of M. Struve, includes fourteen, besides ser¬ 
vants and ordinary workmen, and the families of all. The total 
number of inmates in 1844 was lOS.f A most admirable scientific 
library, collected at a great expense, forms part of the outfit, of 
which an excellent and useful catalocrue is to be found in the 
description of the observatory mentioned at the head of this 
article, and to which we must refer for further details, into 
which, unfortunately, our limits do not allow us to enter. 
Russia may indeed be justly proud of her Temple to Urania, 
and of the fame of Struve, her astronomer; yet, when we ewn- 
pare all this splendour with the humbler p^tical establishment 
of Greenwich, we feel that there is an amount of mere luxury 
in buildings, in instruments, in the unstinted supplies of an 
imperial treasury, which threatens, under a less energetic chief, 
ito seduce men from the full performance of a most toilsome 
duty. , Pulkowa is like the palace of an astronomical autocrat, 
who bas but to will^ and men and money appear at his call to 
take the heavens by storm. Greenwich resembles the counting- 
bquses of some of our opulent city merchants, showing more 
brick than marble, but whose cellw are stored with the accu- 
noiilated wealth of generations. 

■ - -- 

^ 'This includes 12,0004 for the cost of instruments entirely fur¬ 
nished from Germany. 

t. * Description de TObservatoire de Poulkova,’ p. 54. The fourteen 
perMDS mednoned above include secretary, mechanist, pupils, &c. 
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The general po^on of Greenwich QbservatMjr 1 m 4 been 
already described The building consietk of ^er^/aistitiel: 
parts; the Old Obsehratory hav^ the usual^ tower form, (ip 
this case octagonal from the first floor,) surmounted bj b 
fiat roof from which rise two small turrets; and this obntrU 
tower is flanked by two wings, also of brick, and now cppped 
with two small, revolving domes. This edific^, which is con* 
roicuouB in every view of the Observatory, faces the river 
Thames, coming forward to the very brow 6f the hill which 
it occupies. With the exception of the two small domes, it 
18 nearly in the state in which it was constructed from Sir 
Christopher Wren’s plan. Contiguous to it, on the south, is 
the dwelling-house of the Astronomer Royal, which has received 
several successive additions. The New Observatory dates, in its 
greater part, about a century back, and lies quite detached, and 
to the S. W. of the former building. It is comparatively low 
and unconspicuous. It is chiefly composed of a range of apart¬ 
ments running from west to east. There is a small revolving 
dome on the second floor near either end. The humble exterior 
of this, the really working observatory, will probably astonish 
any person who expects to view a great national edifice cele¬ 
brated for the quantity and excellence of observations, of the 
most delicate kind, which have been made in it. 

Charles IL founded Greenwich Observatory. It was the 
natural result of the tendency of the age to reqder speculative 
truth practical Bacon, moved by the pervading "Spirit, had con¬ 
tributed more than any man to forward and extend the impulse 
he had fiimself received; and after the Restoration the physic^ 
sciences were in the very zenith of their popularity. Princes and 
bishops, statesmen aha judges, courtiers, ladies, and poets, vied 
with each other, if not in extending the new philosophy, at 
least in celebrating its pndses, and in attesting their sense of its 
importance. * Charles himself had a laboratory at Whitehall, 

* and was far more active and attentive there than at the Council ‘ 

* Board.’* His patronage of the Royal Society (founded 1660, 
chartered 15th July, 1662) brought him into contact with* men 
of science; and it was owing to an accidental discusdon ou a 
proposed method of finding the longitude at sea by lunar dis¬ 
tances, that the king became aware of the defective state of 
astronomy, and the important use to navigation of improved 
tables of the moon, and (as a first step to them) of accurate 
plans of the stars. This was early in 1675.t The foundation 


* Macaulay’s ‘ History of England,'i. 409. 
t See Flamsteed's Autobiography in Baily’s Life, pp. 37-8; but 
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of the Obsftfvatory was laid August 10th, 1675, the rite having 
been suggested and plans given by Sir Christopher Wren: the 
roof was already covered in at Christmas. Sir Jonas Moore, 
Surveyor-general of the Ordnance, was particularly active 
about the matter: he had been connected with the Court as 
mathematical tutor to Janies, Duke of York, before the Com¬ 
monwealth (1647), and had remmned loyally attached to the 
Stuarts during their reverses. On his recommendation Flam¬ 
steed was appointed to the charge of the Observatory: his title 
in the warrant is ‘ our astronomical observator; ’ and his duty 
is ‘ to rectify the tables of the motions of the heavens and the 

* places of the fixed stars, so as to find out the so much desired 
‘ longitude at sea, for perfecting the art of navigation.’ The 
same object is indicated in the inscription, which still stands 
near the old entrance of the Observatory, to the following 
effect: — 

Carolus IT., Rex Optimus, 

Astronomic et Nauticc Artis 
Patronus Maximus, 

Speculam hanc in utriusque commodum, 

Fecit. 

Anno Dni MDCLXXVL Regni Sui XXVm. 

Curante Jona Moore milite, 

R. T. S. G.* 

Flamsteed held his office from 1675 to Dec. Slst, 1719, when 
lie died at the age of 73. Few men have left so conscientious a 
record of a life of toil. Less skilled in the theory and construc¬ 
tion of instruments than Bdmer, he yielded to no astronomer of 
his day in his ideas of the precision and diligence required ia 
making, recording, and reducing observations; and his ‘ Historla 

* Celestis Britannica’ (posthumously published) will remain, to 
all time, an imperishable monument of the history of the 
heavens at the commencement of the last age. f 


particularly Flamsteed’s letter to Sherbouime, in the same work, 

p. 12^. 

• These letters (as appears from the ‘Historia Celestis,* vol. r- 
p. 26.) signify Hei Tormentarte Supervisore Generali, 

f Flamsteed’s * British Catalogue’ has- been reprinted, with elabo. 
rate corrections and notes, by Baily. As a ^cimen only of its 
interest and importance to astronomy, we may mention that it con¬ 
tains six observations of Uranus—one in 1690, one in 1712, and 
four in 1715 (of course mistaken for a fixed star), which have been of 
great use in the Theory of Neptune. For further particulars of 
Fliunsteed’s career, see an article on bis life in this journal, vol. Ixii 
p.859. 
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The liberality of the GoTemment extended no further than 
to building the Observatory and giving the astronomer a sabu'y 
of 100/. a year: which Flamsteed us^ to say (and truly) he 
earned by labour * harder than thrashing.’ But the strangest 
neglect was> that no instruments were provided for him. He 
had not only to thrash, but to find hU o%on corn. Str Jonas 
Moore, his kind patron, did inde^ give him some instruments^ 
namely, a large sextant, two clocks, and a telescope: but Go¬ 
vernment was deaf to his demands for money to construct others 
which he imperatively required, and which he eventually fur¬ 
nished from his own resources; so that at his death, not one 
article contained within the bare walls of the Observatory was 
the property of the Crown,—a circumstance which gave a colour 
to the right which he and even some of his successors assumed 
in the property of the observations which they made. Flam¬ 
steed at tirst had a common labourer assigned to him, at 
the public expense^ to take care of the buildings and act as 
his servant; and somewhat later he appears to have been allowed 
a computer or assistant instead. In general, however, he had 
two regular assistants (who appear to have been engaged or 
apprenticed for a term of years), and one of whom was paid by 
himself, as wxll as spare computers in the country, whom he 
almost constantly employed in the reduction of his observations 
and in the comparison of the places of the heavenly bodies with 
the then existing tables. Most of the computations were made 
twice by independent persons and compared by himself. 

In 1710, in consequence of the complaints of Newton and 
others as to the impracticability of extracting any information 
from the Astronomer B.oya1,the President of the Royal Society, 
and a selection of its members, were appointed by the Crown a 
commission of visitors to inspect the Observatory, and report 
its deficiencies to the Board of Ordnance, to purchase Flam¬ 
steed’s instruments, to instruct the astronomer as to the obser^ 
vations he should make^ and to cause him to return to them 
annually a copy of the observations when made.* These sum¬ 
mary powers were pretty regularly exercised. But no att^pt 
was made to acquire Flamsteed’s instruments for the State. 
On the whole, the appointment of the board of visitors was 
authorised by the circumstances of the time; and as in later 
years their powers have not been tyrannically exercised, the 

• ‘Baily’s Life,’ pp. 90, 91. The warrant of Anne is dated Dec. 
12.1710. In the Secretary of State’s letter to the Board of Oi;dnaDce 
they are required to/have regard to any complaints the said visitors 
* may make of the misbehaviour of her Majesty’s astronomer.* 






''ni«4^ee of the board baa vesdly been of great eervtee to the 
pbMvatteyt^as we idiail exjdain in speaking ^ iia present state. 

P'lamate^b realljr^valDable observationfl t^mmenoed in 1689, 
wh^fl^^e empldyed his friend, Abraham Sharp, at ^ expense of 
120/«, to (XMiBtruct for hiin the mural arc, which served to deter¬ 
mine both the n^t aeceauons and declinations of the stars of 
the ‘ Historia CeleBtis,’ as well as of the sun, moon, and planets,* 
The divisions of the limb were estimated or subdivided by 
counting the revolutions of a screw at firstf, and afterwards by 
diagonal divisions. It was 79J inches radius. An arc of 5" 
could be distinguished upon it. The Greenwich Observatory 
hiis always been known in the neighbourhood under the familiar 
name of Flamsteed House^ which indeed it still retains. 

Flamsteed was succeeded in 1720 by Halley, long his keenest 
foe; who, Iteing then sixty-four years of age, was certmnly too 
old to execute properly the duties of so onerous a station; 
especially ns he succeeded to the Observatory in a totally 
unfurnished state, and therefore had to wait, to have in¬ 
struments made, before his observations could commence. In 
1721 he procured a transit instrument, as already mentioned, 
and in 1723 Graham finished an eight feet mural quadrant, the 
best instrument of the time, with -which Halley continued to 
observe the moon, until 1737, when he became paralytic, and 
died in 1742 (June 14th). His observations are preserved at 
Greenwich in the original' MS., but have not hitherto con¬ 
tributed much to the progress of science, nor are likely now to 
do 80 .^ Halley had no regular assistant^; a serious disad¬ 
vantage, since the observations of right ascension and dedination 
were now for the first time made with different instruments, 
which besides were placed at some distance apart. 

Briley, the g^test British astronomer of the past century, 
and, like Halley,. Savilian Professor at Oxford, sudeeeded him 
February 3. 1742. He had already acquired deserved celebrity 


* The Czar, Peter, visited the Observatory twice in 1698. On 
the 8th March of that yeu, after a double observation of Venus on 
the meridiau, is this note: * Observante Serenissimo Petro Muscovise 
^Czaro.* ^ 

. f This method, which would seem to belong to a more advanced 
stage id practical science, was due to Gascoigne, who first applied 
telescopes to divided instruments, and who construeted the first 
Micrometer. He died 1644. 

% See Bailj on Halley’s Observations in Astr. Soc, Mem. vol. viii. 
pt 169.; and Rigaud on Halley’s instruments in vok ix; of the same 
work.' 

$ fiaiiy*8 Flamsteed, p.’362.; Bigaud’s Life of Bradley, p. IL' 
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by his discovery of aberrudon^ or the efibot of the prog^Muve 
motion of light combined with ihe motion of the eat^ ui iti 
orbit, in apparently displacing the fixed stars, ifajs^ was fol¬ 
lowed in 17^47 by his discovery (also by observation) of the 
inequality c^led nutation, an irregularity in precession, after* 
wazds proved to be occasioned by the attraction of the 1^009 
on the elliptical .protuberance of the earth’s equatoti pro* 
ducing a si^l conical motion in the position of its axis. ]b 
wnsequence of these two effects of gravity and the motion of 
light, combined with the long recognised phenomenon of the 
precession of the Equinoxes, all stars appear to describe (as seen 
from the earth) certain complicated little orbits, whose general 
IKriod is a year, but which, not returning into one another, 
produce fantastical and not inelegant looped curves.* So con¬ 
siderable, in some cases, are these apparent motions, that the 
stare (callcd^ed) require to have their apparent places computed 
beforehand just as the planets have, before any careful astro¬ 
nomical results can bo d^uced from observations compared with 
them. Thus in the * Nautical Almanack’ we have the place of 
Polaris calculated for every day, and many other stars for every 
tenth day of the year. These discoveries of Bradley were prin¬ 
cipally made by means of a zenith sectorf (an instrument already 
described). It was 12 ^ feet radius, and be considered its results 
true to a quarter <f a second. It was constructed for him by 
lleurn and Graham, in 1727, and used at Wanstead, in Essex, 
where he resided with his unde Mr. Pound, known by hia^skilful 
use of the monstrous telescopes then in vogue for measuring the 
diameters of the planets and the elongations of tlieir satellites. % 
Bradley’s sector was removed to Greenwich on his appointment, 
where it was continually used by himself and his successors down 
to 1 ^ 12 . It is still doing good work at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and is illustrious from its Tong service as well os from the ex- 
traerdmary value of the observations originally made with it. 
Considering a correct knowledge of the places of the fixed stars 


* Some of these are represented graphically in Captain SMyth’s 
Celestial Cycle, 

t The zenith sector, with a micrometer, appears to have been the 
invention of Hooke, and was used by him at Gresham College, in 
1669, for ascertaining the parallax of the fixed stars. SeeBigaud's 
* Life of Bradley,* p. xii. 

X Bradley liimself, in 1722, measured the diameter of Venus with 
a telescope 212^ feet long! (l^gaud’s Life, p. ix.) It should be noticed 
that the appareint orbit of y Draconis was roughly made out, with 
Holyneux’s sector at Kew, by Molyneux himself and Bradley, in 172^ 
and 1726. 
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6^^ the ekj) os the very foundation of accurate 
it' isr ^rdly poselhle to overrate the practical im- 
a discovery of the laws which regulate their appa- 
c£|%}dbua motions; not to mention the beautiful physical 
inductidn of tljie cduae, which afforded a direct proof of the 
motion of the, i^rth in space, as complete ad the annual parallax 
of the fited stare which was then so anxiously sought for. 

^^radley< entered on his duties at Greenwich with the utmost 
vigour, mthougl^ he still continued annually his lectures at 
Oxford. In 1743 he and his nephew, John Bradley (who 
acted as his assistant), made no less than 18,000 observations ; 
on one day (8th August) they took 255 transits,—perhaps an un¬ 
exampled effort* * * § The instruments were Halley’s, and they 
required much repair. It was not until 1750 that Bradley was 
proved with new instruments, excellent of their kind, through 
the Rberality of George II., who granted lOOOZ. for this purpose, 
whereof 300/. was given to Bird for a new quadrant, and 
73/. 13jf. 6(f. for a transit instrument by the same inaker.f 
Bird made liis quadrant every thing which so imperfect an 
instrument admits of being made. Its accuracy of division 
could scarcely be improved. It had a double arc — one of 90^, and 
one with 96 divisions (this number was first selected by Graham 
for the convenience of continued bisection of the arc of 60®, 
which was set off by making the chord equal to radius). By the 
comjjarison of the two arcs, contained in Bradley’s printed obser¬ 
vations, the difference rarely exceeds a second; and Mr. Pond 
admits, that, by his examination of the quadrant in 1811, the 
errors of division do not appear to be above that minute quan¬ 
tity, and the earlier observations with the instrument were in 
all respects perfectly good. By long use, however (sixty-onc 
years), it had become gradually eccentric, and the error from 
this cause rose to 8'' or 10'' near the horizontal part of the limb.^ 
T\'ith 60 admirable an instrument, and so admirable an observer, 
the results could not but correspond; and the commencement of 
true precision in astronomy really dates from 1750. The obser¬ 
vations, however, were not printed until long after§, and they 
were reduced as regards the places of the fixed stars in an 


* Bigaud, p. liii. 

f One of the most admirable instruments in the Observatory was 
the clock by Shelton. It bore Graham’s name, and appears to have 
cost 2&L ^e Uigaud’s * Life of Bradley,’ p. Ixxiv. 

^ * Greenwich Observations for 1812,’ p. 234. This instrument is 
now in good preservation at Greenwich. He corrected the collimation 
by means of his zenith sector, which he removed from Wanstead.^ 

§ By Dr. Hornsby, Savilian Professor at Oxford in 1798. I 
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Admirable manner hj BeBsel. The reduction of the Litfflf ffd 
Planetary Observations, which are equally excellent 04 ^ 

Im^ only been performed within a few years by 
will be mentioned in its proper place. Part, at letMrty Of ^e 
range of building which constitutes the present working 
vatory was of Bradley’s time, and dates from the year 1749. 

Flamsteed, we have seen, had a salary of only lOOf. a yedr, 
which was farther reduced by official fees. Halley and Briley 
had officially no more; but Halley received a personal addition 
of 100/. a year, in consequence of having seVved as commander 
in the navy.* Bradley was offered the living of Greenwich, but 
conscientiously declined it, on account of the absorbing nature of 
his duties. In 1752, however, he received a pension of 250/., 
which was added to the official salary of his successors by George 
HI. The salary has, very properly, been of late years still 
farther increased. 

Bradley’s later efforts were successfully devoted to the im¬ 
provement of the tables of the moon; and he died July l.‘l. 1762, 
aged seventy. He was succeeded by hia friend Dr. Bliss, the 
tliird in succession who united the posts of Astronomer Iloyal 
and Savilian Professor at Oxford; but he died in 1765, after hold¬ 
ing the office of Astronomer lioyal only three years, and with¬ 
out leaving any observations of such importance as to require 
cs])ecial mention. 

Dr« Nevil Moskclyne, of Catherine Hall and Trinity ColWe, 
Cambridge, succeeded Bliss, in 1765. He retained the office 
for the space of forty-seven years, and died Feb. 9. 1811, at the 
age of seventy-eight. At the time of his accession, more stringent 
rules were laid down by the Boyal Society (the official vibitoi*s) 
for ensuring the habitual residence of the Astronomer Boyal at 
Greenwich, and the complete devotion of his time to its in¬ 
creasing duties. Down to this period some doubt bad even 
existed as to the right of property in the observations made at 
the National Observatory. Flamsteed’s heirs, we have seen, 
claimed the papers in which were recorded his life-long labours 
as their property. Halley, who had always been clamorous for 
the public right in Flam8tee<r8 observations, when pressed, in 
his turn, by the Board of Visitors, avowed his intention of 
keeping possession of his observations of the moon, that he 
might get the reward for the discoveiy of the longitude! f 
Bradley’s observations were likewise retained by his heirs, and a 


* Caroline, Queen of George II., who visited the Observatory in 
1727, obtained lor him this advantage. 

t His H8S. were ultimately purchased by the Board of Longi¬ 
tude for 100/. 
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l»i»r8uity tailed by thie^.C^wiv in 173^7, to recover tlMm» vaa 
ebfvndoned yi I7j76» Quiin^long tenure g£ .offioc^ 
be was entirely,devoted to its/duties,^maldng hiimelf all the 
XQoet delicate oh^vations, , particularly those of ithe. inoon> 
and rarely, i quitting the Qbservato^i ej{;cept to attend the 
meetings of the,^yal: Society* The perfect method and con? 
tinuiiy of l^a observations give to th^ a great value, espe¬ 
cially for the correetion qf the Lunar Tables, in which respect 
they are indeed without a parcel But the regularity of their 
pupUcation was not their least merit. Four large folio volumes 
include with perfect method the patient labours of a life (for he 
had but one assistant). Delambre, in his character of Maake- 
lynCi says, that if through aome catastrophe the whole materiala 
of science should be lost except these volumes, they would suf¬ 
fice to reconstruct entirely the edifice of modern astronomy. 

Maakelyne was drawn to the study of practical astronomy by 
the great eclipse of 1748,—which a similar infiuence on the 

mind of Lalwde. He was recommended by Bradley for observ- 
mg the transit of Venus, in 1761, at St Helena; and, tiiough 
the primary object of the expedition was lost through cloudy 
weather, he made other valuable observations, especially for the 
determination of the longitude, both by lunar diikances and by 
chronometers. With the same view he wmit afterwards (1763) 
on a voyage to Barbadoes with Harrison’s timekeeper; and from 
1767 to the time of his death he superintended the publication 
of the * Nautical Almanack,’ a work of infinite use to seamen, 
of which he edited no kss than forty-nine volumes. In 1774 he 
made his memorable observations on the attraction of Mount 
SchiehaUien, in Perthshire, for the determination of the earth’s 
density i a work of great delicacy, which he executed under dis¬ 
advantageous circumstances with consummate sltiU and address.* 
With regard to the instruments employed by him, they were those 
of Bradley, with improved object glares; but he had prepmed 
for superseding the quadrants before his deatL Troughton’s 
- Meridian Circle was ordered by him, although it was first used 
by his successor in June, 1812. On the whole, Maakelyne left 
behind him an enviable reputation. From a perfect dev^^tion to 
the duties of his ofiice, and a most candid and amiable temper, 
he was with equal justice both respected and liked by his con¬ 
temporaries abroad as will as at home. 

Mr. Fond, the next Astronomer Boyal, resided at Greenwich 
from 1811 till 18.35, when he resigned his ofiice through the 
pressure of bad health, and died the following year. He had a 

' ■ - ■ — ■ ' - 
i ' 


• Phil Trans, for 1775. 
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peculiar skill in the theory of instruments, and the correct lflte^- 

S etation and application of the resnits ailbrded by them.* 
imself the pOBseasor in early life of a small but very perfect 
circle by Troughton, he published, as an amateur asttonomeri 
determinations of the places of the fixed stars eqnid, if not 
BUpenor, to those determined by public observatories; and de¬ 
monstrated the increasing errors of the Greenwich Quadrant, 
due to the eccenUidly occasioned by fnction on its centre. 
This error is wholly avoided in circular instruments. At Green¬ 
wich he first used Troughton’s Circle; and afiterwal^s added 
Jones’s, and made observations by reflection. He gradually in¬ 
creased the number of assistants from one to six—a most im¬ 
portant innovation, rendering Greenwich Observatory capable 
of far greater efforts than his own infirm health enabled him to 
undertake, but of which full advantage has been token by his 
successor. 

^The present Astronomer Royal, Mr.'Airy, formerly Plumian 
rWessor, and Director of the Observatory at Gambridge, was 
appointed to Greenwich in 1835, on the resignation of Mr. 
Fond. Before we proceed to give some account of his labours, 
which include, of course, the present operations of the 01>aer- 
vatory, wc will endeavour to give the reader an idea of its 
present state, or rather, to speak more accurately, its state until a 
few months ago, before certain alterations of an important kind 
were commenced, which we will briefly advert to in sequel. 

We have already stated that the Astronomical Observatory 
consists of two distinct groups of buildings,—^th^ older castellated 
part, of the time of Flamsteed, and the low rdnge, of Bradley’s 
and Maskelyne’s time: we shall commence with the former. 
It consists of a great centre tower and two wings. The tower 
in its lower part is occupied by the dwelling apartments of the 
Astronomer Royal. Its upper portion consists of a noble 
octagonal hall, with lofty windows, and balconies, intended for 
the use of large moveable* telescopes and quadrants; but this 
room is not at all used now for such purposes. A narrow stair¬ 
case leads from one of its corners to tlie leads on the top of the 
Observatory; commanding a very noble view over the Whole of 
London, and a great part of the course of the Thames, and over¬ 
looking, of course entirely, Greenwich Hospital and its domes, os 
well as the town of Greenwich, and the dieerful slopes and deep 
woody recesses of the Park. Here are disposed several meteor- 

* Mr. Airy, in one of his Annual Eeports, states that he regards 
Mr. Pond as the principal improver of modern praatical astronomy. 
’—Report to Visitors, 1846, p. 9. 
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olo^cal instrumentfl, which require a free exposure^ ^particu- 
lariy Wliewell’a and Osier’s sel&re^terii^ anemometers^ which 
record on {mper the direction and quantity or force of wind 
during the twenty-four hours that elapse between each inspec¬ 
tion of them. 

Here, also, we find a singular mechanism surmounting the 
enstmost turret of the Old Building. Jt is a pole, with a 
weather vane and a large black cross arranged horizontally at 
the top. .. Below the cross, on the vertical stem supporting it, 
slides a black ball about six feet in diameter: it may be raised 
by a simple meehanism until its upper edge touches the arms 
of the cross, which prevent it from going higher; but in its 
ordinary state it remains down at the lower part of the staff. 
The object of this useful apparatus—called the Time Ball —is 
to give notice to the whole shipping of the Thames and port of 
London, of the exact tiip,e,—by dropping it daily from its highest 
position on the staff at the precise instant of One o’clock—Green¬ 
wich Time. The business of the assistant, who has charge of it, 
is, by means of a winch in the lower part of the observatory, to 
hoist up the ball to its highest position touching the cross Jive 
minutes before One o’clock every day, including Sunday. There 
is a time-piece compared with the Observatory clocks which 
stands near the winch, and also a species of trigger, by which 
the ball is suddenly detachec^ and allowed to fall by its own 
weight, which is considerable. To prevent the shock of the 
fall from injuring the apparatus, the ball is connected with 
a piston eight inches in diameter, slipping in a cylinder con- 
tmning air# which thus deadens the shock as by a cushion. 
The duration of the fall is immateriaV to the observation. It 
has lately been proposed to observe the transit of the ball across 
several horizontal hoops; but the accuracy of the observation at 
present appears to be quite adequate to the end in view. At 
the instant of One o’clock the trigger is withdrawn, and the 
sep^tion of the ball from the cross is visible to all the ships, 
which have chroipometers on board; and they may thus have* 
their errors ascertained, without the rix)uble and expense of 
sending them up to the Observatory, and the more serious 
drawb^k of the probable change of rate n^hich the shaking of 
land carriage is almost sure to occasion. To check the possi¬ 
bility of error on the part of the time-t^lL assistant, another 
stationed in the Cftservator^ notes the moment of the fall of the 
ball, lind regi^rl it daily in a book. The error in time does 
not usually exceed one tenth of a second; and does not amount 
to three tenths of a second oftener than once in six weeks. 

'In the^wc^hi wing of the Old Observatory there is a dome. 
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under which was formerly an equatoreal tdescop^. The position 
being, however, unfavourable, ^e telescope has been dkmounted 
and sent to the Cape^ 

Near this was (till lately) the Zenith Tube Boom. * This in¬ 
strument is a modification of Bradley’s zenith sector, for mea¬ 
suring small zenith distances (especially for the star >y Draconis, 
which passes within a few minutes (north) of the TOniBi of 
Greenwich), and it was intended, of course, to be an improve¬ 
ment on that celebrated instrument. It consisted of a tube 
twenty-five feet long, varying in diameter from six to ten inches, 
and furnished with a five inch object-glass at the upper end. 
The tube had no motion except round a vertical axis: zenith 
distances, therefore, were measured not by the motion of the 
telescope upon an arc, but by the observation with a micrometer 
of stars passing through the field. It is needless to describe 
its action more particularly; for all the skill of Fond and 
Airy, and all the mechanical dexterity of Trougbton and Simms, 
failed to obtain any satisfactory raults with this gigantic in¬ 
strument. The errors of observation constantly amounted to 
2" or 3"; exceeding those of the ordinary mural circle, and utterly 
destructive of any hope of measuring by this instrument the 
parallax of the fixed stars. This failure is an instructive ex¬ 
ample of the serious difficulty attending the construction and 
working of gigantic instruments, aAd the fallacy of the plausible 
expectation that unlimited accuracy may be obtained by mere 
enlargement of scale in our apparatus. Among other sources of 
error (difficult to foresee or avoid) the pertinadty with which 
spiders infest zenith sectors has been notorious ever since Brad¬ 
ley’s time. These little animals, finding the dark,'cool, undis¬ 
turbed tube a desirable lodging, spin tbeir threads there so 
assiduously as to entangle the motion of the plumb line, upon 
whose absolute verticality the accuracy of the instrument de¬ 
pends : and it is difficult either to perceive or remove them. 
The cunning spider, in thus perplexing astronomers, may be 
thought, perhaps, only to retaliate upon them for equal vexations 
which they have entailed upon the busy race of cobweb-spin¬ 
ners : since the very instrument in question, and almost cver^ 
other in the Observatory, is provided with spider lines (teclini- 
cally called vnres) in the eye-piecc, for^fixing the position of a 
statin the field of view of the telescope; and, to provide these, 
the optician is in the habit of training a certriii lund of spider 
which furnishes the best thread for spinning long lines—to 
serve his own ends, not theirs, to catch stars, not flies: — Sic voe 
non vobis ! 

The zenith tube having been found InefiTectual, is now dis- 
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monnted» sad the^^rtit^t^bor^iie ap^priated. Mr.= Airj 
lip^ however, deviwd an new instniment for the same 

puroose^ in whioh the priodple of reflection at a quicksilver 
surface i0#o repl^ the olumsj and inaccurate plumb liite} but 
the .particular contrivance we can har^ hope» within our limits, 
to render in|;ehigible« * 

In the eastern part of the . old building, and near the trigger 
apparatus of ths lime ball, is equatoreal telescope by Ramraen, 
aiown as Shuckburgh’s ^Jqnatoreal- It is not, however, much 
used, since larger ins^ment of the same kind has since been 
added to the establishment. 

Ve now enter the Observatory Proper, at its west end (which 
also communicates, by means of a covered passage, with the 
astronomer's house), and we first And ourselves face to face with 
that fine old brazen quadrant by Bird, eight feet radius, 
mounted on a pier so that the telescope points to the southern 
meridian, and which furnished the admirable declination ob¬ 
servations of Bradley and Maskelyne. It is in all respects 
preserved as when in use, although now of course never employed, 
-—being superseded, since 1812, by the mural circle. On the west 
face of the same^ stone pier, the east side of which is occupied 
by Bird's quadrant, is Graham’s old iron quadrant: it was made 
for Halley, but was redivided by Bird for Bradley, who used it 
for his earlier observations. Ad also for his later ones north of 
the zenith. As this instrument is little more than a venerable 
curiosity, the present astronomer has ingeniously managed, with¬ 
out injuring or removing any part of it, to convert the little room 
connected with it into a fire-proof room, for the preservation of 
the valuable MSS. connected with the Observatory: they in¬ 
clude a complete set of all the astronomical observations made at 
Greenwich. Here we have Flamsteed’s voluminous MSS., many 
of them firpt brought to light and carefully arranged and bound 
by the indefatigable care of Mr. Baily: and also Halley’s rather 
confused memoranda (never printed) of his tenancy of the place. 
Of Bradley’s observations there is only a MS. copy taken from 
the originals in the Bodleian, under Mr. Airy’s inspection. It 
may be regretted that the trustees did not think themselves 
entitled to surrender th,e MSS. themselves, to which the public 
have evidently an equitable, if not an undeniable^ legal, right 
Of course M^kelyne’s and Pond’s MSS. ftre found here, and 
there are now carefully preserved the jotting books with indelible 
metallio pencil writing, in which each individual observation is 
at the time noted by every observer in the establishment The 
correspondjence of the Astronomers Royal, as far as collected, is 
also h^e preserved. 




The next room^ to the eutWard ^ k-lih^ 

Computing Boom, —the gwind ^cenc of labour of the ^Hole 
Observatoiy; It is. only by exception thot the aat^apomfer or 
his aseistants are to be found usitig the instrumOnts^ emi dtiHng 
the regular hours of observatory work; But thjj are ne^lt 
sure to be found assembled in the Computing Boom, buded, 
at different tables, with their Mlent and laborious tasks,—the 
assistants on watch turning an eye mow and then to a small 
time-piece, which regulates fbeir ta(|k of allowing no celestial 
object of consequence to pass the.meridian unobserved. When 
we come to speak of the personal establishment of the Observa¬ 
tory, we shall try to explain how it is that the calculating wbrk 
is so much more heavy than that of observation. 

Next in order comes the Transit Room. The instrument 
which gives the room its name has been already explained. The 
Greenwich transit is ten feet in length,—the object-glass by 
Dollond, the mounting by Troughton: it was set up in 1816. 
The eye-piece contains seven vertical * wires* (in reality spiders* 
threads); and the time of passage of each celestial object over every 
one of these is noted, and the mean taken. The mean or average 
direction of the whole seven wires determines the ideal line, 
called the * line of collimation,* or optical axis of the telcaoopo. 
If any of the wires have been missed by accident, a table is 
provided, by which the mean result/ with those actually observed, 
may be reduced to the ideal mean. Suspended from the roof, 
above the instrument, we observe strong braces and pulleys of 
formidable appearance, recalling the instruments of torture of 
which traces may still be found in some ancient prisons. An 
appar.atua of question no doubt it is. The telescope, if sus¬ 
pected of wavering by a hmr’s breadth from the meridian line 
of truth, is forthwith seized and pinioned by the assistants; 
and, its unwieldy mass having been lifted by main force from 
its piers, it hangs dangling in the air, until, having been swung 
horizontally round, it is allowed to seek repose again in its 
Y*8, the ends of the axis having been reversed in position. If 
the line of sight (or collimation) be correct, the meridian wire 
will fall on the selfsame spot as before. Should it deviate from 
the expected place—deviate, though * but in the estimation of 
* a hair*—but a single second, the very brass of the telescope 
would blush a copper iM! We shall say no more here of the 
verifications of the tranrit instruitient, save that there is a meri¬ 
dian mark at Chingford, on the Essex hills, placed, in 1824, by 
Mr. Pond. As there is no doubt tl^at it was absolutely in the 
meridian at that time, it may be interesting hereafter to verify 
the perfect persistence of the direction, on the earth’s surface. 
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oif the N. and S. line; that jb, the conatancj of the axia of rota¬ 
tion of our globe.* 

Besid&^e transit stands, of course, a clock. This one is hy 
Hardy,eminent maker, who died now many years since; 
and it has be^en, in- part, remodelled. Its performance is quite 
satisfactory; by which we mean, not that it never goes sensibly 
wrong, but that its rate (gaining or hHng) is constant, or nearly 
so, for many days together, so that its error may be at any. time 
allowed for. The most fundamental of all the observations is 
the knowledge of time. Now the mere error of observation 
with a good transit instrument, when seven wires are observed, 
is mot perhaps of a second of time: hence only the very 
best determined objects can be employed for determining the 
clock error. Such are called clock stars ,—the Bun himself 
being never used for this purpose, — since the errors of the 
solar tables (or of the theory of the earth’s motion) are still 
sensible. A consequence from this is, that the astronomical 
dock does not indicate the time from noon, or the sun’s passage. 
We are surprised to see an observatory clock pointing to eight 
or twelve o’clock when we know that it is four o’clock by 
St. Paul’s; and still more—going, a few memths after, at the 
same hour—to find that the dock is giving totally different in¬ 
formation. We are apt to think that the astronomers are so 
taken up with dividing a second, that they lose count of the 
hours. But the fact is, that the astronomical dock is regulated 
by the stars, not by the sun, and shows what is called sidereal 
time. Its twelve o’clock, or noon, is when the equinoctial point 
(in Aries) is on the meridian; and, as a matter of course, the 
dock at any moment tells what part of the circle of right 
ascension is on the meridian; and, conversely, by noting the 
moment of transit of a celestial object, its right ascension be¬ 
comes known without any calculation. Our civil reckoning is 
regulated, very reasonably, by the sun, because daylight deter¬ 
mines the order of our occupations; but the astronomer knows 
no Buch distinction; and the sun is to him merely an object 
having such and such a right ascension on a particular day, and 
to be observed in course among the others. 

The mode of making a transit observation is as follows: — 

• 

* Kr. Pond used this meridian mark with the aid of a collimating 
telescope on the south of the transit instrument, to ascertain the line 
of collimation in azimuth without the necessity of reversing the 
instminent, (See Greenw. Obs, 1832.) As we have spoken above of 
the coincidence of the line of coUimation with the meridian, 

We should add that the astronomer does not aim at this, but allows, 
by calculation, for the small deviation which he ascertains. 
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Taking a Transit. 

The assistant in charge of the transit instrument is warned, by 
his sidereal timepiece approaching the hour which corresponds 
with the right ascension of the object he is to observe, that he is 
to prepare for the observation. The shutters of the slits in the 
roof are probably already open. If the object be the sunf the tele¬ 
scope is protected, by a screen near the object-glass, from the direct 
rays: for so sensitive is this instrument to unequal temperature 
of its parts producing a deviation of its axis, that the approach 
of a man’s body to one side or other will twist the line of col- 
limation: hence, transit instruments are often cased in flannel. 
Having adjusted the telescope to the anticipated altitude of the 
object in the meridian, by means of a small circle attached to it 
for this purpose, he seats himself in a very comfortable chlfir 
with a reclining back, similar to that in which most of our 
readers have reclined in a dentist’s room. The obscrving-chair 
rolls back or forward at a touch by means of a railw’ay which 
follow’s the eye end of the telescope, whilst the observer keeps 
his head supported by means of the adjustable back aforesaid. 
When the object is high, the observer is low: if the object be a 
star in the zenith, the observer lies almost on his back; and, in 
this very agreeable posture, he might surely be excused for in¬ 
dulging ill a nap I We have not ascertained whether the code of 
laws of the Observatory contains a punishment for so dreadful 
an offence. Be this as it may, taking an observation is no sleepy 
matter; the tremble of impatience for the entrance of the star or 
jilanet into the field of view, is like that of the sportsman w'hose 
dog lias just made a full point, and who awaits the rising of tlio 
game. When the star appears, the observer, in technical lan¬ 
guage, takes a second from the clock face; that is, he reads the 
second with his eye, and counts on, by the ear, the succeeding 
beats of the clock, naming the seconds mentally. As the stiu* 
passes each wire of the transit, he marks down in his jotting 
book, with a metallic pencil, the second, and the second only, 
of the observation, with such a fraction of a second as corre¬ 
sponds, in his judgment, to the interval of time between the 
passage of the star and the beat of the clock which preceded 
such passage. This interval may be estimated either by the 
judgment of the ear or of the eye. In the latter case, the ob¬ 
server registers in his memory the position of the star relatively 
to the wire at the preceding and following clock-beat, and sub¬ 
divides the space mentally.* Before Maskelyne’s time, the 
second w'as only rudely divided by certain signs of less or more ; 
but, since 1772, the transits have been noted in decimal frac- 


* This was Bradley's invention. Bigaud's Life, p. Iv. 
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1101)3 of a second; and ap experienced observer will never commit 
ail error exceeding of a second on each of the seven wires. 
The observer then carefully takes the hour and minute from the 
clock, and adds it to the last observation. Stars not very near 
the sun may be seen and observed with the telescope in broad 
daylight,—an effect of optical power not altogether easy to 
account for, and deserving of farther investigation by experi¬ 
ment. At night, the field of the telescope must be enlightened 
by a lamp shedding a my through the transverse axis, so that 
the spider threads may be distinguished against the brighter 

observations with the transit instrument have two dis- 
tifict purposes: Jir$^ the determination of time from objects 
whose right ascension is known (clock stars); secondly, the de¬ 
termination or correction of right ascension of objects from the 
true time of passage across the meridian. The clock stars them¬ 
selves have had their places ascertained in this manner, and 
cannot be regarded as ever perfectly known. When less than 
four such stars (taken from a list including about sixty prin¬ 
cipal stars, none of which are less than 50° from the pole, so 
tlmt their passage across the meridian shall be nearly as rapid 
as possible) are observed on the same day^ their mean result is 
tauen, to give the clock error; but when more than four are 
observed, the clock error being similarly ascertained, the right 
ascension of the individual stars thus used is also calculated and 
entered in the Reduced Observations; because it is concluded 
that our knowledge of the differences of the riglit ascensions of 
these bodies will be perfected by such an observation, and in 
the long run (being carried from star to star round the heavens) 
will correct the very individual places whose collective accuracy 
was assumed in the determination of the clock rate, — on the 
knowledge of which the accuracy of those intervals evidently 
depends. Thus astronomers do really in one sense reason in a 
eircle; but yet have reason on their side,—for it is evident, on 
oonsideration,. that the accumulation of good observations of 
Well determined stars will tend to annihilate the effect of the 
error of place of any one or two stars upon the clock-rate, 
and at the same time bring out the discrepancy in the right 
ascension of those particular stars. 

But we now pass to the Ciegle Room. Here, in 1812 , was 
mounted the masterpiece of Troughton — the six feet mural 
circle for ascertaining the altitudes of celestial bodies on the 
meridian, and thence their polar distance. A second similar 
one by Jones, for observations by reflection, was mounted in 
1824; but Mr. Airy having, by a particular method, which be 


eround 
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adopted at Cambridge, been enabled to obtain as satisfactory 
results with one circle as with two, Jones’s circle was sent, 
in 1839, to the Cape, where it still remains. The circle is 
provided with six equidistant microscopes, fixed to the stone 
piers in such a manner that, when the circle is turned on its axis, 
the divisions on it pass rapidly through the field of view of these 
microscopes, which arc also provided with fine spider lines whose 
motions are ascertained by counting the revolutions of a screw; 
and thus the subdivisions of the spaces on the divided circle are 
ascertained to great nicety, the mean of the ridings of which 
not only effectually destroy any error of centering (which vitiated 
the old quadrant observations), but in almost every possible oasc 
correct casual errors of division. 

It is in contemplation to supersede both the mural circle and 
transit instrument by a transit circle (now in preparation), with 
which is connected a telescope of very large dimensions. 

Beyond the Circle Boom are three apartments devoted to the 
assistants; and ascending a narrow stair, we find, first, a com¬ 
fortable and well appointed Library of Astronomical and 
Scientific works, carefully arranged, catalogued, and bound, 
which arc used exclusively by the persons connected with the 
establishment. Tlie present Astronomer Boyal, who has added 
greatly to the efficiency and completeness of the library, states 
that it has been found to be most useful in diffusing a taste 
for science among his subordinates, and in enlarging the circle 
of their acquirements.* Several hundred pounds have been 
judiciously applied by the Admiralty to tliis desirable object. 

Adjoining to the library is the CnRONOMETEH-BooM. On 
entering, the visitor is startled by a universal buzz, which 
sounds almost like the hum of the beehive. It is occasioned 
by the beats or ticking of many rows of chronometers, the pro¬ 
perty of the Admiralty, or of individual makers who have sent 
their watches on trial, prizes being occasionally awarded to the 
most perfect, besides that those found to go most regularly arc 
always purchased for the public service. Two broad shelves 
on three sides of this room are usually covered with these deli¬ 
cate and valuable machines, whose aggregate worth is never 
under several thousand pounds.. In 1842 there were no less 
than one hundred and seventy chronometers on trial; at present 
there are not so many. They are rated for the most part daily, 
and by two persons, to avoid error. The whole process is 


* Astronomer BoyaVs Report, 1837, p.2. Again (1846, p. 3.) he 
says, * The library is accessible, under simple regulations, to all the 
‘ assistants, and is producing a marked effect upon their education.' 
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carious enough. At one o’clock every day the two assistants 
in charge repair to the room, where is a timepiece set to true 
time. One person opens the lids of the chronometers (which 
are almost all in boxes), and winds up each with its own key. 
His second follows a little after, verifies the fact of each being 
wound up, and closes the lids. The object of this is to still the 
din of tiding, which would prevent the clock-beats from being 
distinctly heard in the comparison. One assistant then takes 
each watch in succession in his hand, and, reckoning by the eye a 
second from the clock-face, counts the beats whilst he compares 
the chronometer by the eye, and in the coui*se of a few moments 
he calls out the second shown by the chronometer when the clock 
is at 0 second. This number is registered in a book by the 
other assistant, and so on throughout They then change places, 
the second comparing, and the first writing down; but this last 
precaution is sometimes omitted. The minutes are compared 
with the clock but once a week. From these books of daily 
comparison are deduced the daily rates by which the goodness 
of the watch is to be estimated. The errors are chiefly of two 
classes,—that of general bad workmanship, producing a lawless 
variation in the rate, and that of over or tt»</er-corrcction for 
temperature (or compensation^ as it is called,) which may occur 
even in a watch otherwise perfectly well made. The difference 
of the greatest and least rate in the course of a twelvemonth, 
when the watch has been exposed to all the annual changes of 
temperature, may be ascribed principally to the latter fault; 
but abrupt changes, shown by comparing one week’s mean rate 
with the next, are considered to be due chiefly to indifferent 
workmanship. A chronometer is judged of on the whole by a 
combination of these two tests; yet it is easily seen that such 
combination is in a great measure arbitrary, and that the selec¬ 
tion of a chronometer must depend a good deal on the particular 
service for which it is to be used. If, for instance, it is to be 
sent to extreme climates, the perfection of the temperature cor¬ 
rection will be most regarded. We must add, that in the 
middle of the apartment is a stove, and over that stove a large 
iron /tray or pan, which may justly be termed purgatory. Here 
the chronometers, doomed to the highest trials of virtue, do 
penance for a period in artificial heat, and, when their rates 
have been taken, are plunged in snow; thus made to 

*-feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes—extremes by change more fierce; 

From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
Immovable, infixed, and frozen round 
Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire.’ 
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The great care and attention whieh idl chronometers sent on 
trial to the Royal Observatory invariably receive, as well as the 
perfect impartiality and authenticity of the reports on their per¬ 
formance, afford great encouragement to this branch of national 
manufacture—one of vast importance to the safety, convenience, 
and perfection of navigation. But, notwithstanding the asto¬ 
nishing rapidity with which, by long practice, the comparisons 
are m^e, the detail of the chronometer department of the Ob¬ 
servatory is a very heavy one, and, in fact, occupies no incon¬ 
siderable fraction of the strength of the establishment.* The 
service thus conferred on navigation is too direct, and is too 
closely connected with the primary objects of the Observatory, 
to be given grudgingly; it must be, however, recollected, that 
so much power is withdrawn from strictly scientific work, and 
lhat no part of the chronometer-work appears in the * Green- 
^ wich Observations/ 

Near the chronometer-room is the South-East Dome, occu¬ 
pied by a fine equatoreally mounted telescope. The object-glass 
was munificently presented to the Observatory by Mr. Sheep¬ 
shanks ; it is 6| inches in diameter. This instrument is valuable 
for ascertaining approximately the places of comets, &c., out of 
the meridian; and, being fitted with a double-image micrometer, 
contrived by Mr. Airy (described in ‘ Greenwich Observations,’ 
1846, p. Ixxxvii.), can be used for ascertaining the distances of 
double stars, the diameter of planets, &c. But these observa¬ 
tions arc only occasional, not systematic, in this Observatory. 

There is another dome connected with these buildings, which is 
entered hy a small stair close to Bird’s Quadrant (see p. 328,), 
but which we have hitherto purposely abstained from mentioning, 
in consideration of its being occupied by an instrument expressly 
intended to be supplementary to those already described. This k 
the Altitude AND Azimuth, or south-western Dome; it is on 
the second floor of the ‘ advanced building,’ formerly spoken of as 
the site of Flamsteed Mural Arc. We have alluded to the incon¬ 
veniences attending the use of altitude and azimuth instruments, 
such os those of Palermo and Dublin. But Mr. Airy considered 
the special advantage to be derived from observing the moon in 
])arts of her orbit when, on account of the sun’s proximity, she 
is invisible in meridional instruments, to be worth the trouble 

* In 1842, Mr. Airy stated that the chronometer work occupied 
the greater part of the time of three assistants. We must, in strict 
accuracy, add that it is not usual to expose the chronometers to the 
action of frigorific mixtures; but they are sometimes employed when 
the makers desire it. See Parliamentary Beturn on Admiralty 
Chronometers^ 28th July, 1849. 
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aad expense of constructing a drde with extraordinary precau¬ 
tions for stability, and of undertaking calculations, of great 
length and intricacy^ for deducing the moon’s place at such 
times. The extraordinary pains with which for more than 
one hundred. and seventy years the moon’s motions have been 
followed at Greenwich, and the happy result, in the improve¬ 
ment of the Lunar Tables, as well for the use of navigators as for 
a test of the theoiies of physical astronomy, have given to the 
British National Observatory an undisputed preeminence in this 
department. As the greater part of the lunar irregularities de¬ 
pend in some way or other upon her position in regard to the 
sun; and as the moon scarcely ever, can be observed on the 
meridian when her time of passage is within four hours on 
either side of the sun, it is easy to see that nearly one-third of 
her orbit '(relatively to the sun) is unobserved and untested. It 
was to supply this defect that Mr. Airy recommended and effectei 
the erection of this instrument, which is of singular solidity, 
with horizontal and vertical circles three feet in diameter. By 
a comparison of the moon’s placcwith that of well ascertained 
stars, in any part of her diurnal 'course^ observations may be 
made in the early morning, or in the evening, when the moon is 
a slender crescent, and the sun below or only a little above the 
horizon. Besides this, observations of the moon’s place may at 
all times be obtained when the weather permits, although it 
may have been cloudy at the instant of her passing the meridian. 
The observation is made by the method of comparative transit 
of the moon and a fixed star, both across six veHical wires for 
azimuth (the horizontal circle being fixed), and six horizontal 
wires for altitude. The results are satisfactory in quality, being 
Uttle inferior to those wdth meridional instruments; and they 
increased the number of lunar places ascertained 
daring the year by 75 per cent., and Include observations 
of the moon even within one hour of the sun. It may be 
thought to be a great sacrifice of time and labour (absorbing the 
strength of one assistant at least) for a single object, the cost 
being at first 70U/. or 800/., and 150/. per annum afterwards. 
But on this subject Mr. Airy giv^s us the curious information, 
that the lunar observations, as previously conducted, might be 
considered to cost the country 1000/. a year, or each single com^ 
plete determination of the moon^s place to be worth 10/.* 

This completes our survey of the Astronomical Observatory, 
We have only space to glance for a moment at a subordinate 
department, which some of our readers will perhaps consider the 


* Airy, Report, 1844, p. 5. 
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more interesting of the two^-^the Magnetical akd Meteoro¬ 
logical Obbertatort. We regret that it is imj^ossible for 
US here to do more than meagre justice to this subject. 

A knowledge of terrestrial magnetism has always been most 
intimately connected with that of navigation, and in some 
measure, also, with astronomy,—meteorology little less so. 
The diupiol variation of the needle—the most important dis¬ 
covery next to-its polarity and variation—was ascertained by 
Graham, the clock and quadrant maker of the Greenwich Ob¬ 
servatory in the time of Halley. Bradley made observations of 
the same kind; and so, occasionally, did Maskelyne and Fond. 
About fifteen years ago, however, a grand revolution was made 
in the sc.icncc of terrestrial magnetism, chiefly by M. Gauss, a 
celebrated German mathematician and astronomer, who had the 
rare merit at once of inventing instruments capable of ascertain¬ 
ing variations in the force and direction of the earth’s mag- 
netical attraction, with a precision resembling the results of 
astronomy; and likewise of showing how these results, obtained 
simultaneously over a large part of the earth’s surface, might be 
combined and connected, by mathematical formulae, in such a 
manner as to represent, in an accurate and continuous manner, 
all the phenomena of magnetism at any point of the globe which 
might be selected, and so to register their changes from age 
to fige. 

Although Britain had not the honour of starting first in the 
magnetic race, yet she very speedily and honourably vindicated 
the position which her national consequence and widely-spread 
colonial territories strongly pointed out for her. Of course a 
home observatory—as complete, at least, as those equipped for 
Canada, St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, the East Indies, 
and Van Diemen’s Land—was to be provided; and Mr. Airy 
at once volunteered to render Greenwich Observatory as effective 
in the magnetical as it has always been in the astronomical de¬ 
partment. In 1838 a magnetic house or observatory had already 
b&en erected within a considerable enlargement to the southwam 
of the old enclosure. After the usual number of official diffi¬ 
culties and delays, this appro|>riation on behalf of science was 
sanctioned by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests and the 
Ranger of the Park. It would be fortunate, if all encroach¬ 
ments on the pleasure-grounds of the public could be so well 
accounted for. The edifice is of wood, in the form of a cross 
with equal arms, the general directions being magnetic N. ^d S., 
and magnetic E. and W. It required only additional instruments 
(for occasional observations had been regularly mode from 1838 
until 1840, the period of which wc now speak), and proper 
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assistance, to make the Magnetic Observatory all that could be 
desired. Besides magnetic bars, variously suspended, a complete 
system of barometers, thermometers, wind and rain measurers, 
hygrometers, actinometers, electrometers, and all other ometers^ 
were gradually but effidently provided; and last, not least, a suf- 
eient staff of observing assistants was attached to the already con¬ 
siderable establishment of the Observatory. Their duty, indeed, 
was not light, — more irksome even than that of the practical 
astronomer; for here the observations must be made, be the 
weather what it may, every two hours, day and night, from 
year’s end to year’s end, with the sole exception of the twenty- 
four hours of Sundays. These o1)servntion8 were of a kind 
which was then new and nearly untried; the instruments had 
to be proved and adjusted in a thousand different ways before 
any thing like the same confidence could be bad in their use 
which for generations had attended the operations of astronomy. 
The calculations and reductions to be gone through were so ex¬ 
tensive, that, in consequence and for a series of years, Greenwich 
Observatory has given to the world two thick quarto volumes of 
results instead of one,—doubling, at least, the labours of the 
Astronomer Koyai himself, although he generously neither re¬ 
quired nor accepted any addition to his official income on the 
occasion. 

This cross-like building, then, contains three principal instru¬ 
ments, or suspended magnets, disposed so as to influence ns little 
as possible one another’s motions. We have first a horizontal 
bar, suspended by a long bundle of silk fibres, which shows the 
change of direction of the magnetic north (declination or varia¬ 
tion) at any moment. Wc have, in the second place, a magnetic 
bar, twisted—by means of the lines which suspend it—away 
from the magnetic meridian, so that it hangs nearly E. and W.; 
but, as the magnetic force of the earth increases or diminishes a 
little from time to time, the north end is a little more pulled to 
the north, or a little relaxed, —so that the horizontal force of the 
earth’s magnetism is measured by the arc described by the 
needle thus balanced between the opposing forces of torsion and 
attraction. Thirdly, we have the instrument for measuring the 
vertical magnetic force, which resembles the beam of a pair of 
nicely-poised scales,—itself magnetised,—but without any scsilcs 
attached. The northern end of the beam tends to dip more 
when the attractive action of the earth, by any cause, increases: 
on the contrary, when it diminishes, the counterpoise on the S. 
end of the bar tends to make it rise. 

Each of these instrument-s is furnished with a small, fiat 
mirror (or something equivalent) which turns as they turn. 
But every one knows that if we turn a looking-glass slowly 
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ronnd with the hand, fixed objects reflected in it appear to 
wheel about with a redoubled velocity. Gauss availed himself 
of this principle to watch the seeming displacement of a finely- 
divided scale of inches, viewed, by means of a telescope, os 
reflected from these moving mirrors; and thus, by an easy cal¬ 
culation, to infer the angular motion of the magnetic bars to 
which they were attached. The magnetic observers were then 
required to register, every two hours, the division of the 
respective scales wliich they saw reflected in the mirror of each 
instrument; and these readings were at leisure converted into 
measures of the changes which it was wished to record; 
namely, of the declination or variation, in minutes and seconds 
of a degm, and of the horizontal and vertical components of 
the earth’s magnetism, in thousandths of the whole force. 

These important and vastly numerous determinations having 
been corrected, as far as possible, for the index errors of the 
instruments, and for the effects of temperature on the magnetic; 
force of the bars, have been regularly printed in the supple¬ 
mentary volume of the Greenwich Observations. But as it 
became evident that something like a perpetual registration of 
magnetic instruments must henceforth form part of the work of 
a National Observatory, the attention of scientific men has for 
some time been directed to the possibility of causing the instru¬ 
ments to record their indications in the absence of the observers, 
and thus save avast amount of severe human labour and vigilance. 
Government was induced to offer a reward of 5004 for sucli 
a perfected system; and Mr. Brooke, a medical gentleman of 
London, has been fortunate enough to adapt the principle of 
photography to it with such success as to be fairly entitled to 
the reward. His method has now superseded entirely the system 
of day and night watches so long pursued at Greenwich. We 
can only very briefly indicate the process. 

It has been seen that the mirrors attached to the magnets 
reflect the divisions of a scale of inches to the right or left, os 
the magnets move one way or other. Instead of the scale of 
inches, imagine a lamp continually throwing a narrow ray of 
light on the mirror in a fixed direction. As the magnat moves, 
the ray reflected from the attached mirror will turn to one or the 
other side, and the spot of light which it throws on a screen 
placed so as to receive it will travel over a greater distance in 
proportion as the screen is placed farther Irom the reflecting 
mirror. Thus, without the smallest friction, we have a spot of 
light moving over 9, space which represents, upon any desired 
s^e, the angular motion of the magnet. But now let the sur¬ 
face on which the spot of light shines be of photographic paper, 
placed in an apartment otherwise dark; let it envelope a 
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cylinder turning round a horizontal axis once in twelve or twenty- 
four hours, and the path of the luminous spot, from instant 
to instant, will ’be recorded by a discolouration of the sensitive 
paper. This impression is then made permanent, by the 
usual process, and the papers being removed are preserved 
as perpetual records of the continuous fluctuations of the several 
magnets. To give an idea of the scale on which the registra¬ 
tions are made, we may state that I*' of the declination magnet 
covers five inches of the photographic scale (corresponding to 
a circle of twenty-four feet radius); a variation of one thou¬ 
sandth part of the horizontal component of the earth’s magnetic 
force causes a deviation of the spot of light through twenty-four 
hundredths of an inch on the paper; and a similar variation in 
vertical force produces a inotion of fifty-two hundredths of an 
inch. The photographic indications arc checked by means of 
four or five readings of the instruments, made daily at con¬ 
venient hours, accoraing to the old method; and tlie positions of 
the magnets at other hours are deduced from a comparison of 
these with the luminous tracings. A few of the leading results 
are deduced numerically from the tracings, and set down in the 
obser^’ation books for printing. But as the precise value of the 
scale of the tracing is determined each day by a comparison 
with direct observation, the reading off of each day’s tracing 
requires its own proportional scale to be applied. This is done 
in a way as simple as it is ingenious. A slip of vulcanised india 
rubber stretched in a frame, and admitting of extension by turn¬ 
ing a screw, has a scale of divisions drawn upon it^ which scale 
may be shortened or lengthened, by means of the screw, until 
it is adjusted to the scale of the tracing for any particular day, 
any part of which may thus be read off in correct units, by 
merely applying the elastic scale to it. 

The light hitherto used for photographing is that of the cam- 
phine lamp, but it js expected that a substitute less liable to 
tbc annoyance of smoke and occasional derangement will be 
discovered. The magnets, lamps, and registering cylinders arc 
shut up from the daylight in zinc cases. When an examination 
of the apparatus is to take place, the window shutters being 
closed, the superintendent takes a common lamp or candle, pro¬ 
tected with a yeUow glass, which sheds plenty of light, but light 
containing so few chemical rays as not to affect the sensitive 
paper whilst hU examination is proceeding. We may add that 
the thermometer and barometer are both photographically regis¬ 
tered; the forpier very simply and effectqally, the latter (as 
might be expected) with less success at present. 

The duties of the magnetic and meteorological department. 
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which lately required the undivided attention of four per 8 onB 5 will 
for the future be performed by two,* 

We have thus hastily gone over the chief parte of the Obser¬ 
vatory, omitting, however, many minor details; and we must 
now attempt, in conclusion of this long article, to explain the 
excellently methodical way in which the onerous duties of this 
great national establishment are performed by the persons at¬ 
tached to it 

The Personal Establishment has for some years con¬ 
sisted of the Astronomer Poyal, G. B. Airy, Esq.; the Chief 
Assistant, The Rev. R. Main; five Astronomical Assistants; the 
principal Assistant in the Magnetic Department, Mr. Gkisher, 
with three other Assistants under him; besides occasional Com¬ 
puters employed from time to time, in number from two or 
three to as many as fifteen. 

And first we have the Astronomer Royal himself, the nature 
of whose office has been already generally explained. The pre¬ 
cise outline of his duties (never very clearly prescribed) has 
undergone in practice considerable modifications. Whilst the 
whole business of the Observatory was left to be performed by 
the astronomer and one assistant only (as was generally the 
case previous to the appointment of Mr. Pond), the astronomer 
imdcrtook equally the labours of.observation and calculation;* 
but now that the establishment includes eight or nine subordi¬ 
nates, besides occasional computers, it will be easily understood 
tliat the adequate direction of so considerable an amount of 
manual power (for the duties of the subordinates are almost 
strictly mechanical) afiTords full employment for the intelligent 
head who has to direct all, and who is responsible for the labours 
of alL And indeed, when we consider the great number of 
instruments of different kinds in almost hourly use, the number 
of errors to which each instrument - is especially liable, and 
the vigilance requisite to detect them; the fatigue of the im¬ 
mense calculations connected with the proceeds of almost every 
observation, and the pertinacity with which errors will intrude 
themselves into every kind of calculation, especially the simplest^ 
—when we reflect besides that the progress of science is quite 
as rapid in practical astronomy as in almost afy other depart¬ 
ment, and that the national astronomer is responsible for the 
character of his observatory, his instruments, and his results, 


* The weekly metewological averages are regularly comniumcated 
by the Astronomer Royal to the Registrar General of Births, Deaths, 
&c., and are published by him in his Reports. 
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and is ever on the watch for introducing improvements from 
abroad or those which his own experience may suggest,—that 
he has, besides many duties of a nearly mechanical and ofEciol, 
but of an important, kind, imposed upon him by his connexion 
with the Admiralty,—and farther, that he is frequently called 
upon by Government for advice on scientific points, requiring 
much deliberate consideration, or even extensive experiments 
and the drawing up of elaborate reports; and that all astrono¬ 
mers in England or in the colonies look to Greenwich as a 
centre of astronomical information and experience, whence help 
may be looked for and advice obtained;—it must be apparent 
that an active and energetic Astronomer Royal, like the 
gentleman who at present, fortunately for science, fills the 
office, finds his time more than occupied, without himself making 
any of the current observations. 

The hours of regular observatory work are from nine to two 
o’clock daily, except on Sundays; and for the greater part of 
this time the Astronomer Royal is to be found among the 
assistants of the astronomical department, in the computing 
room; where he oversees generally the work of the Observatory, 
regulates what observations are to be made, receives reports of 
those made during the preceding twenty-four hours, and gene¬ 
rally is o|)en to reference on every subject connected with the 
- instruments, the calculations, or the personal establishment. It 
is a rule enforced by Mr. Airy, that all communications not of 
the simplest kind between him and his assistants, are con¬ 
ducted in writing; and thus the daily details of the Observatory, 
to the minutest particular, are preserved for future reference. 
The whole of the astronomer’s extensive official correspondence 
is likewise methodised and preserved. The labour which this 
entmls is rendered comparatively easy by methodical habits 
acquired through long practice; and a remarkable example 
of its utility has been shown in the recent publication of 
the entire correspondence relative to the discovery of Neptune 
and the perturbations of Uranus,published in the*Proceedings’ 
and also in the ^ Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society.’ 
The correspondence includes the smallest scraps of letters which 
passed on this interesting subject; their ultimate importance in 
th6 history of tjpis the greatest discovery of modern astronomy, 
could not at the moment have been even guessed at. Those who 
have read that truly interesting chapter of scientific history will 
admit, that whilst few persons of the most rigorous business 
habits could have produced from their archives a correspondence 
extending over so many years, and so elaborately complete, it 
would be still more difficult to instance a case displaying more 
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perfect impartiality and frankness than were shown by Mr. 
Airy on this occasion, under circumstances of singular delicacy. 

The Astronomer Royal is more especially responsible for the 
results of his observations as given to the world. The labour 
of keeping up the computations to the level of the obsen^atioiis, 
and of following up both by the irksome correction of the press 
must perpetually occupy his most serious attention. From time 
to time elaborate reports of the state of the calculations are 
made to him in writing; and, generally speaking, every printed 
sheet is revised by him before going to press. Having thus dis¬ 
tinctly and day by day before him the whole operations of the 
Observatory, any irregularity is certain to strike his eye at once 
and be immediately coiTCcted. 

It may be proper to state that the Astronomer Royal reecives 
his appointment by direct warrant from the Crown; and that 
on the demise of the sovereign a new warrant is requisite for 
the rc-appointment. He is termed * Our Astronomical Observa- 
* tor,’ as in the time of Flamsteed. Although responsible to the 
Hoard of Admiralty for the charge and delivery of chronometers 
for the navy, and although he receives from them instructions 
regarding purely official matters, the astronomer does not consider 
himself under the direct control of that department. There 
is, however, one body connected with the Observatory whose 
functions arc too peculiar to be passed over without notice, 
namely, the board of visitors. 

The original appointment (Dec. 14,1710),by warrant of Queen 
Anne, of the President, Vice-presidents, and certain Fellows of 
the Royal Society, selected by the Council to act as visitors of the 
Observatory, has already been referred to (page 319.). Although 
the unseemly disputes between Flamsteed and the members of 
this commission were little creditable to the parties, and although 
the interference of the visitors was not altogether effectual for 


the purposes contemplated in the warrant, it must be owned 
that the appointment of a scientific board of control and 
inspection, intermediate between the executive government and 
the Astronomer Royal, was almost essential, and has been 
attended with the happiest effects; and, so far as we are aware, 
not a single serious misunderstanding has occurred between 
the parties since Flamsteed’s death. Whilst, onlhe other hand, 
the evil consequences of the want of some such power of in¬ 
spection have been witnessed in other observatories both at hoihe, 
and abroad, where astronomers, after having obtained alucnitive 
appointment, instead of devoting themselves to their observato¬ 
ries, have wasted or misapplied the time for the employment of 
which in the scientific service of the public they were in the 
avowed receipt of public money. 
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The visitors’ warrant has been from time to time renewed 
without very material alteration*, except that in the more 
recent (a copy of the latest is in our hands) the Admiralty is 
substituted for the Board of Ordnance, as the body to whom 
the visitors’ report is to be made,— and the Astronomical Society 
is united with the Boyal Society in having representatives at 
the Board of Visitors. On the whole, there is rather a greater 
jealousy shown in these warrants than in preceding ones, of the 
authority which was originally solely confided to the scientific 
visitors ; and there appears a tendency to throw more power into 
the hands of the Admiralty, which has not, however, we believe 
been, in general, vexatiously exercised. The annual visitation is 
held at Greenwich on the first Saturday of June,> when usually a 
considerable concourse of persons interested in science meet at 
the Observatory, and afterwards dine together at the Crown and 
Sceptre. There is no question but that the recurrence of this 
annual reunion tends considerably to inspirit the astronomer in 
the performance of his retired and sedentary labours. Occasion¬ 
ally, but not often, visitations are held at other periods. It is 
agreeable to perceive that, owing to the general attention and 
zeal of successive astronomers, the Board of Visitors have most 
commonly had the pleasing duty of limiting their reports to re¬ 
commendations to the Government on the mode by which the 
suggestions of the astronomer for the advancement of his science 
may be best carried into effect. Such recommendations have 
been unusually frequent since Mr. Airy has presided over the 
Observatory; for no previous Astronomer Royal has taken such 
unceasing pains to improve to the utmost the facilities afforded 
him by his position for perfecting both astronomical and other 
observations. 

we to single out’ any specialty by which Mr. Airy’s 
conduct of the Observatory is distinguished from his prede¬ 
cessors, it is in the complete reduction of his observations. By 
reduction is technically meant the correction of the bare results 
recorded ^ the observer, for all instrumental and other appre¬ 
ciable sources of error, and the comparison of these results with 
the best exi^ng astronomical theories, so as to afford the basis 
for still farther improving them. Thus every observation of the 
sun, moon, or planets, is made to represent the right ascension 
and declination of the body at a given instant; and the ‘ tabular 
__•_ 

* See copies of some of these warrants and regulations in Weld’s 

* History-of the Royal Society,’ vol. i. p. 400., vol. ii. p. 27, &c., 250. 
293. also ‘ Baily’s Flamsteed,’ pp.91. 307., and ‘Rigaud’s Brud- 

* ley,’ p. Ixxii. 
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* place/ or right ascension and declination^ computed from the 
best existing tables^ bmng also calculated (usually by interpola¬ 
tion from the ‘Nautical ^manack'), the difference is set down 
as the error of ^he Tables at that instant. Thus, likewise* the 
results of every eclipse or occultation observed are so repre¬ 
sented as to give conditional equations for the correction of the 
elements of the solar or lunar orbits. In like manner, the ob¬ 
servations of the stars are combined, and cleared of the effects 
of precession, aberration, &c.; and the improved star ciitalogues 
which are thence deduced, are from time to time inserted in the 

* Ghreenwich Observations,’ It will be seen that all this involves 
an immense and ever-growing labour, which never was coutcm- 
plated on the compiling of the earlier volumes of that work.* 

The admirable system of reductionff'tommenced by Mr. Airy 
whilst Director of the Cambridge Observatory, was transferre*! 
by him to Greenwich. He appears to have been resolved to 
render the proceedings of our National Observatory not only the 
best and completest in the world, but the most accessible to men 
of science in their results. Accordingly, he voluntarily under¬ 
took the superintendence of the reduction of all the lunar and 
planetary observations of his predecessors since those of Bradley, 
—commencing with 1750, when, as we have observed in another 
part of this article, astronomy first became accurate, accoi'ding 
to modern notions. This gigantic task, involving the minutt; 
discussion and reduction of at least fifteen thousand rough ob¬ 
servations, made with a variety of different instruments of various 
degrees of perfection and adjustment, and extending over eighty 
years, is the greatest work of the kind that was ever attempted, 
and the most useful to astronomy. Every observation was 
compared with the corresponding tabular place, occasioning an 
equ^ number (15,000) of laborious computations,^those of the 
moon cBpecially.f The mere results, printed in the most abridged 
form, filled three ponderous quartos, extending to 2200 jmges: 


* It is not to be inferred, however, that such reductions were 
never made, althougii not systematically published. Mr. Airy has 
borne testimony to the industry and accuracy of his predecessors, 
Maskelyne and Pond, in conducting several important reductions, and 
especially comparisons of the moon’s place with the tables, as proved 
from MSS. existing at the Boyul Observatory,^ See ‘Report to 
‘ Visitors,’ 1839, p.3. 

t The computation of a single tabular place of the moon, of 
which the steps are shown in the twelfth ‘ Skeleton Form’ of Airy’s 
‘ Lunar Reductions/ vol. i., is itself an undertaking formidable by its 
extent and repulsive by its intricacy. This had to be 8393 times 
repeated in dupHcak, 
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the expense of this immense undertaking was defrayed by 
Government, upon an application made by the British Assooiar 
tion for the Advancement of Science in 1833. The calcula¬ 
tions occupied in their gradual progress.at least a dozen years; 
proceeding latterly with the utmost celerity, as many as sixteen 
computers beipg constantly employed in the great room at 
Greenwich, under the immediate superintendence of Mr. Hugh 
Breen, who just lived to see the work completed. The sum¬ 
mary of these computations, as regards the correction of the 
lunar elements, is contained in a short paper lately commu¬ 
nicated by Mr. Airy to the Astronomical Society (vol. xvii.). 
It embodies ip a few lines the chief results of the system of 
Greenwich Observatory for nearly a century! 

* The process for the correction of the Elements,* Mr. Airy wrote 
in 1846, * is now going on: and the extent of the work, even after so 
mucli has been prepared, almost exceeds belief. For the longitude, 
ten columns are added in groups, formed in thirteen different ways, 
each different way having on the average about 900 groups. For 
the ecliptic polar distance five columns are added in groups, formed 
in seven different ways, each different way having on the average 
about 900 groups. Thus it will appear that there are not fewer 
than 150,000 additions of columns of figures.* (Report to Visitors, 
1846, p. 9.) 

This prodigious work can however have but few readers. Few, 
Indeed, are even competent to apprehend the greatness of the ser¬ 
vice it has rendered to science. No laudatory notice of it has 
appeared, so far as we know, in even one of our literary journals; 
and if testimony has been borne to its utility in one foreign pe¬ 
riodical exclusively devoted to astronomy, the Author’s main 
reward for so great and so gratuitous an expenditure of valuable 
time and anxious toil must be, that it will be a consciousness of 
the vastnesB of the boon conferred by it upon all practical and 
theoretical astronomers in all time coming; whilst it is also the 
noblest monument which human hands could rear to the vene¬ 
rated memories of Bradley, Maskelyne, and Pond. 

Mr, Airy’s Annual Beports to the Board of Visitors (printed 
In the ‘ Greenwich Observations’) present a lively picture of 
the activity of the Observatory since 1836, and should be read 
by any person desiring to make himself acquainted with the de¬ 
tails of its management. But we refer to them now os show¬ 
ing that the reduction of the old observations has been only one 
of the many important labours in which the ’Astronomer Royal 
has engaged solely from scientific zeal, and" in addition to his 
regular official duties. Among these we find a full investigation 
of the method of correcting snips’ compasses in iron-built ships. 
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the organisation and reduction of a great series of observations 
on the tides, particularly in Ireland, besides an elaborate treadse 
on the theory of tides and waves in the * Encyeloposdia Metro- 
* politana.’ As a member of the commission for restoring the 
lost national standards of weight and measure, it fell to Mr. 
Airy’s lot to draw up the report embodying the conclusions from 
a vast mass of evidence. He was likewise a member pi the 
Hailway Gauge Commission, and at one time much of his atten¬ 
tion was drawn away to that purely mechanical inquiry. When 
astronomical instruments are to be contrived or adapted for any 
public sendee, he is naturally the person to be referred to, and 
his instructions are frequently required by the parties who arc 
to use them. We must quote one instance of the natme of the 
services in which his energies have occasion to be directed. It 
is given in his Heport to the Observatory Visitors for 1844. 

‘ In iny last report I stated that the officers of the corps of Hoyal 
Engineers, who were to trace the Canadian Boundary, had been placed 
hero for instruction and practice in the use of instruments under my 
eye. The most difficult part of the Boundary was a straight line of 
nearly seventy miles in length, to join two defined points. The 
country tlirougli which this line was to pass is described as surpassing 
in its difficulties the conception of any European. It consists of im¬ 
pervious forests, steep ravines,, and dismal swamps. A survey of the 
line was impossible; and a tentative process would liave broken the 
spirit of the best men. I therefore arranged a plan of operations 
founded on a determination of the absolute latitudes and the difiereuce 
of longitudes of the two extremities. The difference of longitudes 
was determined by the transfer of chronometers, by the very cir¬ 
cuitous route from one extremity to the otlier; and it was necessaiy 
to divide the whole arc into four parts, and to add a small part by 
measure and bearing. When this was finished, the azimuths of the 
line for the two ends were computed, and marks were laid off for 
starting with the line from both ends. One party, after cutting more 
than joTty-txoo miles througli the woods, were agreeably surprised, on 
the brow of a hill, to see directly before them a gap in the woods on 
the next line of hill: it opened gradually, and proved to be tlic liue 
of the opposite party. On continuing the lines until they passed 
abreast of each other, their distance was found to be 341 feet. To 
form an estimate of the magnitude of this error, it is to be observed, 
that it implies an error of only a quarter of a second of time in the 
difference of longitudes; and that it is only one third of the error 
which would have been committed if the spheroidal form of the earth 
had been neglected. . . . Transits were observed ^nd chronometers 
were interchanged when the temperature was lower than 19° below 
zero; and when the native assistants, though paid highly, deserted on 
account of the severity of the weather, the British ^officers still con¬ 
tinued the observations, upon whose delicacy every thing depended.* 

VOL. XCI. NO. CLX3tXlV. B B 
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But besides these contributions to the scientific department of 
the public service, Mr. Airy has during his residence at Green¬ 
wich continued to communicate to the ‘Transactiona of theKoyal 
Society of London, the Astronomical Society, and the Cam¬ 
bridge Philosophical Society, a multitude of papers on mechani¬ 
cal, optical, and astronomical subjects (including both physical 
and practical astronomy), which might alone have appeared to 
give full employment for a man otherwise at leisure. But it is 
not our busineBs to enter into these details, nor to.discuss the 
philosophical merits of the Astronomer Royal, otherwise than in 
his strictly official capacity. 

There is a good residence attached to the Observatory, and 
(as we have already remarked) it would be difficult to find a 
spot which seems to speak more of complete repose and ab¬ 
straction from the busy world (whose hum, how’ever, is only 
just beyond earshot) than this forest lodge of Flamsteed House. 
Shall we wonder, then, if its tenant is still invested, now and 
then, by popular credulity, with a character uniting the astro- 
logei’ with the astronomer? iVnd yet shall we venture on lower¬ 
ing his reputation in any quarter by admitting our misgivings 
that, among the manifold talents and acquirements of this excel¬ 
lent astronomer, he may not be able to cast a nativity, or fore¬ 
tell what conjunction of the planets would be favourable to the 
British Arms? The Boards of Admiralty and Ordnance might 
in another.age have thought that ‘Our Astronomical Observator ’ 
would have been quite as well employed in thus seeking to read 
the heavens as in rating chronometers, or in drawing boundary 
lines. It is, at all events, a curious link between the present and 
the past, that Flamsteed on his accession to Greenwich amused 
himself by drawing the horoscope of the Observatory,—an ac¬ 
complishment, perhaps, within the experience of few existing 
iffitronomers. Although the link is pretty well broken, there 
still are persons who believe tliat our Astronomer Royal is not 
always contemplating the starry sphere in wain: And, if we are 
not misinformed, no long time has passed since a well-dressed 
female called at the Observatory Gate to request a hint as to 
the means of recovering a lost sum of money,—and since some¬ 
body at Brighton despatched the liberal sum of Jive shillings 
in a Post-Office order, with a request to have his hativity cast 
for him in return !* I 

* The following epistolary specimen of the ‘march of intellect/ of 
the year 1849, has been handed to us from the Royal Observatory. 
— ‘ I have been informed that there are persons at this Observatory 
‘ who will, by my enclosing a remittance and the time of my birth, 
‘ give me to understand who is to he my wife. An early answer, 
‘ stating all relative particulars, will greatly oblige,’ &c. 
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But if the Magic of astronomy has all but vanished in the 
19th century, we also fear that the greater part of its Poetry 
has evaporated. If a young man has any lingering nmiaiioe 
about astronomy, such as we spoke of in the commencement of 
this article, let him try the post of an ordinary assistant ,at 
Greenwich for six months, and we believe that he will he 
^planet-struck* no more. The regular astronomical assistants 
arc five in number, besides Mr. Main, who is in a position of 
general superintendence, and immediately represents the Astro¬ 
nomer Royal on occasions of unavoidable absence. The work of 
looking through telescopes is a small part indeed of an assist¬ 
ant’s ordinary routine: for five hours daily he is seated at his 
desk in the computing room, copying figures, taking out loga¬ 
rithms, adding and subtracting; in short, performing the most 
tedious repetition of the simpler rules of arithmetic, with an 
apparently endless iteration; and tied down all the while to the 
impossibility of a mistake as to what to.do next, by the Pro¬ 
crustean bed of a ^skeleton form' Lest these words should 
appear ominous of any peculiar barbarity practised in the 
Greenwich computing room, we will explain their meaning in a 
sinc^lc sentence. 

It is the very essence of a system of observation that the 
same thing is to be repeated over and over in the very same 
manner, perhaps every day or several timer a day: thus the 
taking of every transit consists of the self-same steps ; and the 
corrections requisite for placing of the wires, the error of level 
and colli matioD, and the error of the clock, though not always 
numerically the same, enter, however, in every case, into the same 
part of the correction of the results. Therefore a ‘ skeleton form’ 
for entering and correcting a transit observation may be printed^ 
in which every step of the observation or calculation shall be 
pointed out, and a space left for inscribing the right figures 
belonging to each particular observation; while in the margin 
there may be directions to add or subtract, to take a logarithm, 
or to look in a certain table for a certain correction to be 
applied in a certain way: thus the operator, following the 
steps provided for him, can no more go astray than the visitot 
to the Monument can quit the narrow stair which conducts 
him from the base to the gallery on the top. However, no plea¬ 
sant view nor grateful repose‘awaits the computer, who baa 
toiled to the top, or rather the bottom, of Ms column. His 
labour is Sisyphean; he begins just where he left off, without 
feeling himself either the wiser or. better for what he has done. 
Still, like the mason of the material building within which he 
is engaged, he has added one brick to the edifice of human 
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knowledge; and grow it will, though unperceived almost by 
himself. Nor should we omit to add, lhat the mechanical 
effort of computation, as it requires habit and dexterity to per¬ 
form it speedily and correctly, so it strangely enough yet oer- 
trinly does carry with it a species of quiet pleasure almost pecu¬ 
liar to itself, and which none but those who have voluntarily un¬ 
dertaken long and monotonous calculations are likely to under¬ 
stand. We confess to have passed many hours and days of no 
mean enjoyment in this mechanical kind of occupation; and 
few persons acquainted with the practice of accurate science 
but can bear testimony to the soothing calm which may be in¬ 
duced by the simple act of calculation.* 

The Greenwich Observatory assistant is not, however, a cal¬ 
culator merely; nor do his duties usually end with the hours just 
specified. Several days a week, at least, he is in charge of an 
instrument, and his duty is, whilst employed in the computing 
room, to keep his eye on a timepiece indicating sidereal time, and 
having regard also to a list furnished to him of objects which he 
is required to observe (supposing them sufficiently conspicuous to 
be visible by daylight through the telescope). Five minutes be¬ 
fore the sidereal hour corresponding to the right ascension of the 
object, he withdraws silently to the transit or circle room, with 
his metallic pencil and pocket-book in band, in which he enters 
the observations; next copies it, with ink, into the * transit book,’ 
or the ‘ circle book,* as the case may be, and then quietly resumes 
his interrupted calculation. Of course, however, more objects 
fall to be observed during the night than during the day; and to 

* Of mechanical aids to calculation, the following are the most 
important: — 1. Logariihtfis, by which multiplications and divisions 
are reduced to additions and subtractions. 2. Subsidiary Tables, 
giving the compendious results of certain calculations which have to 
be frequently repeated, and which, therefore, may be done com- 
modiously once for all. 3. The Sliding Rule, by which the result of 
multiplications and divisions are found (approximately) by mere in- 
spection. This is used at Greenwich for many simple caJcuhitions, 
Bttch as the proportional parts of clock rates for diifercnt liours. 

4. ISsAstxgeA. MulHpUcation Table. Crelle’susefulwork (2 vols. 8vo.) 
gives the .products of all numbers under 1000 by simple inspection. 

5. Wertheimher's instrument for adding mechanically. The liead- 
work of adding long columns is spared; the machine carries, and 
indicates the final result. This is very useful in taking meteorolo¬ 
gical means. But caution is required to see that the machine acts 
correctly. 6. Skeleton Forms, above explained. Above 100 of these 
have b^n printed for current use at Greenwich, and are numbered 
consecutively. This is independent of a large number used for the 
old planetary and lunar reductions. 
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regulate the night work of the asBistants so as not to render it too 
oppressive, is one of the Astronomer Bojal's indispensable^ but 
very troublesome concerns—to exact what is right and necessary, 
but not to harass his subordinates with exhausting work of incon¬ 
siderable value. Each assistant set down for observing duty on a 
given day has, as a general rule, to watch for the objects marked 
ns essential to be observed from 3 a,m. (or 15h. in the astrono¬ 
mer's language) to 3 a. m. of the following day. But he is not 
to sit up the whole night that he may note the place of all the 
stars which may be on his observing list, unless for some special 
reason. But he is expected (suppose him to be at the transit) to 
observe a sufficient number of ‘ clock-stars’ fb ascertain the clock- 
error for that day; and to take as many observations as he can 
whilst waiting for the moon or a planet, or Polaris, (used for 
the verification of the adjustment ■ of the transit instrument). 
The altitude and aziniuth instrument, destined specially for 
lunar observations off the meridian, is to be used at whatever 
hour the moon can be seen (by reason of clouds, &c.) between 
sunset and moonset, or before sunrise and after m'oonrise. The 
object being to obtain the moon’s place in the parts of her orbit 
nearest to the sun, a good many morning watches are required 
every month. Mr. Airy states that tliis laborious duty is per¬ 
formed by the assistants with great fidelity and zeal. 

The nssisUints have two rooms appropriated to their use (be¬ 
sides Mr. Main’s room) during the intervals of night observa-p 
tions, but none of them reside on the premises. Fortunately 
for them, a tnick of bad weather sometimes gives a welcome 
holiday; whilst a course of uninterrupted sunshine (which, 
thanks to our climate, seldom happens) menaces the establish¬ 
ment with fever and apoplexy. The dogdays are the astrono¬ 
mers’ harvest time; for (notwithstanding the apparently splendid 
starlight nights of winter) winter is the real holiday at Green¬ 
wich, as an inspection of the printed observations will show. 
The prevalence of cloudy weather is greatest in the winter and 
least in the summer quarter. Such is the return given by the 
* Greenwich Observations’ for 1846, although the proportion of 
covered sky is not so different at different seasons, as an inspec¬ 
tion of the printed observations (which show a great preponde¬ 
rance of work done in summer) would lead us to Expect. On 
an average of the whole year 1846, during day and night, sevm 
tenths of the sky are always cloudy ! The night on the whole is 
clearer than the day. The forenoon hours are the most cloudy, 
the evening least so. It is wonderful on the whole, considering 
the proverbial badness of our sky, how few days occur alto- 
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gether blank in the astronomer’s year; for proof of which we 
a^in refer to the printed * Observations/ 

There is one remarkable peculiarity which has been found to 
be connected with the act of observation in astronomy when 
time is to be ascertained: it is what is called the personal equa^ 
tion of the observer. This phrase expresses the curious but well 
established fact that some persons, equally careful and expe¬ 
rienced with others, invariably perceive a phenomenon (such as 
the pfusage of a star across the wires of the transit instrument) 
somewhat later in point of time; so that, in the determination 
of clock rates (the ^ost fundamental of all astronomical deteiv 
minations), such an observer would make the clock appear to 
be too fast in every instance. In a mutual comparison of per¬ 
sonal equations, among twelve persons employed at Greenwich 
in 1846 (* Greenwich Observations,’ p. xxvii. &c.), it was found 
that there was an extreme average difference of t^ee quarters of 
a second between two of these,—a quantity by no means to be 
safely neglected; consequently, all observations are reduced to the 
standard of sight of one individual arbitrarily selected. In the 
recent reduction of the older Greenwich observations this correc¬ 
tion was not overlooked; and for this reason (as well as others 
which are obvious) every observation is entered and printed with 
the initials of the person making it. From observations with 
the altitude and azimuth instrument it is believed that, in some 
^culiar instances, the transit of the limb of a body, with a disi; 
like the moon or a planet, is observed differently (as respects the 
^rsonal equation) from that of a star.* 

The same assistant is never put upon heavy observing work 
two nights running; nor is he expected to appear in the com¬ 
puting room early in the morning if he has been observing during 
the night. On the whole, however, the observations are lighter 
work than the calculations; and the former are always running 
arhead of the latter. It requires the utmost vigilance on the 
part of the director to see that the calculktions are duly kept 
up ; and for this purpose he has an occasional report made to 
hiiri (which has been already referred to) of the exact state oi‘ 
every department of calculation or reduction. This document 
—which is itSeff a curiosity—gives a better idea of the extent 
of the labours of computation required to make observations 
useful to science than any thing else could do. It extends to 
seven printed pages, in small folio, for astronomical calcula¬ 
tions, and six pages for magnetism and meteorology; and these 
pages contain the mere heads or entries of the data and reduc- 

* See Mr. Airy’s ‘Eeport to Visitors,’ 1849, p. 10. 
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tions. From these, and from the daily reports of what has been 
actually observed, the director of the Observatory knows exactly 
what is doing in each department. Whenever, owing to a course 
of line weather, to the appearance of a batch of comets, or any 
other event w'hich produces over'-work in the establishment, the 
reductions fall considerably behind, the astronomer lays on more 
computing power, by employing certain occasional assistants, for 
whose pay he is very judiciously authorised by Government to 
expend a certain aum annually. This supplementary body has 
contributed very materially to the efficiency of the Observatory, 
and has enabled it to secure many most important objects at a 
very small additional expense. It is easy to see that when so 
expensive and elaborate an institution as a National Observa¬ 
tory is in full and active operation, an exceedingly small addi¬ 
tion of manual power will immensely increase the useful work 
which it can accomplish. 

As a general rule, Sunday is a holiday: only the moon’s place 
is observed and the time-ball dropped, — operations requiring 
but one assistant, and for a short time. A great improvement 
this on the looser practice of former times, when observations 
of all kinds were made on Sundays. 

Besides Sunday, the establishment has a monthly holiday (as 
far as calculation is concerned). This is judiciously selected at 
or near new moon, when our troublesome satellite cannot be 
observed. Each assistadt hiis also from four to five weeks of 
leave during the year, at such time or times as can be arranged 
most conveniently for himself. The Astronomer Royal takes a 
like holiday; and no person in the Queen’s dominions deserved 
it better. Although an old rule of the Visitors provided that he 
should never be more than ten days absent without leave, at no 
time was this probably more than a form. The Astronomer 
Royal and the chief assistant, however, are never absent at 
once. 

The arrangements of the Magnetical Observatory may be 
inferred, generally, from what has been now stated concerning 
the Astronomical department. The observations being perfectly 
regular and unintermitted day or night, independently of the 
state of the weather, would seem ta be more ^amaeing in that 
particular; and the observers were originally required to give 
proof of their actual attendance at the specified hours by pushing 
in the pin of a teUrtalCi or watchman's clocks —an instrument so 
contrived as to register the time at which the thrust has been 
made, and thus insure tlie presence and wakefulness of the 4 )arty 
on duty: but this irksome system of control is now happily su¬ 
perseded by Mr. Brooke’s invention of the photographic regis- 
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^tion of the magnets. With regard to calculations and reduc¬ 
tions, those of the magnetic and meteorological department are, 
on the whole, vastly inferior in point of labour and extent to the 
astronomical ones.* The calculations of averages are, however, 
vc^ laborious. 

The printing department is not the least oppressive to the 
Observatory corps. The observations being printed in a form 
diiferent from that in which they are necessarily entered into 
the ^skeleton forms* for the purpose of reduction, they must be 
copied for the press. But to avoid the effects of clerical errors, 
the first proof sheets are read along with the entries in the 
computing books. Even the unrivalled excellence of London 
printers cannot supersede the labours of the Observatory as¬ 
sistants. When so many mistakes may occur,—not only from 
putting one figure for another, but also from error of sign, + or 
(although this, the most fertile, because the simplest, source of 
all blunders, has been reduced to a minimum through the exclu¬ 
sion of signs, by Mr. Airy, in every practicable case, corrections 
being, as a general rule, made positive) as well as from misplacing 
figures in columns imperfectly filled, — the utmost vigilance is 
required, and is never at last perfectly successful. The reading 
of a sheet of eight quarto pages employs the time of two 
assistants for two mornings. It will be seen at once how much 
labour is consumed in the course of the year in this merely 
mechanical process. The number of copies printed of the 
ordinary observations is 350, and the expense is regulated and 
defrayed by the Stationery Office: it was formerly in the 
department of the Ordnance. 

We have now attempted to give a tolerably complete idea of 
the manner of working our one national and purely scientific 
establishment, — what is the nature of its occupations, and 
what has been its meosuio of success. It is of peremptory ne¬ 
cessity, in so populous a vicinity, that the admission to the Obser¬ 
vatory itself of the general public should be absolutely inter¬ 
dicted, A suspension of all business and the injury of the 
instruments would be the inevitable consequence of a different 
rule; and it appears, from the records of the Observatory and 
of the Board of Visitors, that these evils have actually occurred. 
At present, therefore, no one not officially connected with the 
public service, and not himself a man of recognised scientific 

* We must except, however, the determination of absolute hori- 
zontal^intensities; but this most interesting experiment is not often 
made, and tlie results appear to be still affected by unestimated 
sources of error. 
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character, can be admitted into the Obserraltorj) these only 
by a BuitaUe introduction to tbe Astronomier !&yal. Curiosity 
is naturally enhanced when its gratification is difficult: and it 
is for this reason that we have tried to give some idea of Green¬ 
wich Observatory to those who may not have an opportunity of 
visiting it themselves; and to render a visit more instructive to 
those who may be so privileged. 

We have said that the instrumental department is now,‘even 
at the time we write, undergoing a great, in some measure even 
a radical, change. Mr. Airy is trying the great experiment of 
using a more powerful telescope than has yet been applied to 
divided circular instruments of the highest accuracy; and he is 
likewise combining the transit and meridian circle into one in¬ 
strument.* The result of the combination is a telescope eight 
inches aperture and twelve feet long, which will be connected 
with a vertical circle six feet in diameter, the whole being 
framed in cast iron and mounted upon two independent piers 
furnished with Y*b by means of a transverse axis of great 
strength. It is not intended, however, to be reversed like a 
transit instrument, but the line of collimation will be adjusted 
by means of two fixed telescopes. It will be the joint work of 
Messrs. Ransome and May of Ipswich, and of Mr. Simms of 
London. We have already stated that a new zenith tube on 
an original construction is in progress. It is not hoped that 
results will be obtained with the transit circle very much superior 
to those obtained from the excellent instruments hitherto in use; 
but the state of science generally, and particularly the multitude 
of small planets recently discovered, c^l for the application of a 
higher power, and of telescopes with a greater command of light 
than those which have heretofore been used. The employment 
of an enlarged telescope requires the remodelling of every part 
of the apparatus, so as to support the increased weight. 

In drawing this lengthened article to a conclusion, wc ore 
bound, to make explicit acknowledgments to the Astronomer 
Royal for the aid he has given us in obtaining the minutest 
information connected with every part of the Observatory and 
its management: without which information, it is needless to 
say, that our intended object could not have been fulfilled f: 


* Tbe plan of a reversible transit circle is due to Romer, who set 
one up in 1690. After having been abandoned for more than a cen¬ 
tury, it is now adopted in the finest modem observatories. 

t Our thanks are also due to Mr. Main, the assistant-in-chief; 
and to Mr. Glaisher, the principal assistant in the Magnetic Depart¬ 
ment, for valuable information politely communicated by them. 
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And while we express our admiration of the singular combina¬ 
tion of qualities which he possesses for the management of a 
National Obsenratory, we cannot but add our sincere hope, both 
for his own sake and for the public benefit, that his life and 
vigour may be long preserved. 

Postscript. Since this article was written and put in type, 
we have had the pleasure of seeing a volume of ‘ Popular Lec- 
‘ tures on Astronomy,’ by Mr. Airy, printed from short-hand 
notes taken at Ipswich, where the lectures were delivered, in 
1848, to a numerous audience of a mixed character. They con¬ 
tain a very clear and popular exposition of the more practical 
parts of astronomy, couched in plain, precise, and highly graphic 
language. They are published in a neat form with clear illus¬ 
trative plates, for behoof of the Ipswich Museum. Had they 
been sooner in our hands, we should not have failed to refer 
frequently to them in the course of these pages. But we are 
happy to be able to recommend to our readers a work which 
contains, in so elementary a shape, so large an amount of valu¬ 
able and accurate information. 


Akt. IL— Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered 
at the Royal Institution, in the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. 
By the late Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. London, 1849. 
Pp. 424. ^ 


ri^His volume — printed, but, at the time we are writing, not 
yet published—appeals not to our tribunal; one hundred 
copies only have been issued to gratify the eye of private friend¬ 
ship. Under such circumstances, we feel little disposition to 
make it the subject of detmled criticism; nor would our dis¬ 
inclination for the task be removed, even were the merit of the 
volume much less or its faults much greater than they will either 
of them be found to be. For the deficiencies in a posthumous 
work, the publication of which was neither contemplated nor 
desired by him, the authbr cannot properiy be held responsible. 
It is its merits alone, which are indeed his own. But in the pre¬ 
sent case those merits may be more gracefully made the subject 
of minute criticism anywhere than in this J<|iumal, the pages of 
which have been so often illuminated by his wit and genius. Of 
that wit and genius it is not. now necessary, here or elsewhere, to 
enter into a critical estimate. Sydney Smith has had his due 
place of honour long assigned him. We shall better occupy 
the little space allotted to us by presenting our readers with a 
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few brief spedmens of that Tigonras intellect-^a fbw 8ciBttilla» 
tlona of that brilliant wit—-which in past times have so often 
delighted them. 

But alas! there are other reasons for inexpre^ible reluctance 
to assume the critic’s office in the case before us. The dOty has 
been virtually performed by one—and it was the last office of 
the kind he ever did perform—^than whom none could perform 
it more justly or more kindly;—by one of whom we do not ven¬ 
ture to say more at present. Wc refer to that illustrious friend 
of Sydney Smith who, in conjunction with him and other men of 
genius, projected the present Journal, and who presided for so 
long a series of years over the tribunal of criticism he had esta¬ 
blished, with a taste, skill, and energy, on which the public has 
already long since pronounced its judgment. He has now passed 
from among ua; but his name and memory are embalmed in the 
veneration and affection of all who knew him. 

Loi*d Jeffrey had received the present volume and was en- 
gaged in perusing it, only a few days before his death. The 
delight it gave him, and the spirit in which he seized the oppoi^ 
tunity it afforded him of expressing his sense of the merits he 
had overlooked at first, arc so strikingly characteristic of his 
candour and generosity of nature, that we must not suppress a 
brief account of what passed on the occasion. 

The notes of these lectures, delivered nearly half a century 
ago — about the period, in fact, when the two friends first com¬ 
menced their lon§> literary career,—were never prepared or 
designed for publication. Their author had even often resolved 
on their destruction; and on one occasion partly accomplished 
his pufpose. His family naturally begged a reprieve, and 
wisely as well as naturally; for, as old Fuller says of Herbert’s 
remains, even ‘ shavings of gold are carefully to be kept.* At 
his death, the interest of the family in them was renewed. 
Anxious to ascertain the propriety or otherwise of giving these 
lectures to the public, and knowing how well they could rely 
on Lord Jeffrey’s judgment and kindness, Mrs. Smith sent the 
manuscript to him for his opinion. He,—doubtless feeling 
much more strongly than the gpnerality of men, how much in¬ 
justice is often done to genius by publishing what itself would 
be mortified to think should see the light without the advantage 
of careful revision^ and perceiving also, on a slight and partial 
insj)ection, that some parts of the present work would require that 
revision to do them full justice,—advised that the volume should 
not be published. Out of acquiescence, we may presume, in 
this sentence, a few copies only were struck off in the first 
instance for private circulation. 
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And now comes the incident which it is such a pleasure to 
record. On perusing the volume in print, Lord Jeffrey nt once 
discerned, in spite of hiatus^ mutilations, and imperfections, so 
many indications of the ‘vis vivida’ of genius—so many traces 
of originality, splendour, and- power—that he lost no time in 
writing to Mrs. Smith a beautiful letter, retracting his former 
cautious judgment in the amplest manner. * I cannot rest,’ said 
he, ‘ till I have not merely expressed my thanks to you for the 

* gratification I have received, but made some amends for the 
‘ rash, and I fear somewhat ungracious, judgment I passed upon 
‘ it, after perusing a few passages of the manuscript some years 
' ago. I have not recognised any of these passages in any part 

* of the print I am reading, and think I must have been unfor- 

‘ tunate in the selection, or chance, by which I was directed to 
‘ them.I am now satisfied I was quite wrong. My 

impression is, that, with few exceptions, they will do him 

* as much credit as any thing he ever wrote; and produce, on 

* the whole, a stronger impression of the force and vivacity of 
^his intellect, as well as a truer and more engaging view of his 
' character than what the world has yet seen in his writings. 

* Some of the conclusions may be questionable, but I do think 
‘ them’ generally just, and never propounded with anything like 
‘ arrogance, or in any tone of assumption; and the whole sub- 
‘ject treated with quite as much, either of subtlety or pro- 
‘ fundity, as was compatible with a popular exposition of it. I 

* retract^ therefore, peremptorily and firmlj^the advice I for- 

* merly gave against the publication of these^Kcourses.’ 

It was traits like these—of sw'eetness, frankness, and fearless 
love of truth; the rare magnanimity which made him ever ready 
to recant an error, when he had reason to suspect that he had 
been betrayed into one,—trmts beautifully displayed in his intro¬ 
duction to his essays reprinted from this Journal, — which not 
only endeared him to so large a oircle of friends, but rendered 
it impossible for him to have any permanent enemies. Such 
quahties had, in fact, long before his death, conciliated towards 
him the esteem and affection of most of those who, in earlier 
thought they had reason to complain of the severity of the 
criticisms which he had either himself passed, or had suffered 
others to pass, on their productions. Even literary animosities 
—the most enabittered, perhaps, of any-—could not but yield 
before the genial warmth of his frank and kind-hearted nature. 
These traits made him more truly great than the opulence of 
his knowledge— the elegance of his fancy—the acuteness of his 
logic—-or the vigour and the versatility of his genius. 

After such a testimony, we trust that the publication of these 
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Nature of the Leciurei. 

* Elementary Sketches’ may be confidently reckoned upon — 
perhaps before the appearance of our present numl^eT: in which 
case it is to be hoped that this beautiful and instructive letter 
will be prefixed to them. 

Paradoxical as the statement may seem^ we think there was 
sufficient reason for Lord Jefirey to affirm both his earlier and 
his later judgment; reason, in the first instance, for his caution, 
—prompted doubtless by a genuine solicitude for his friend’s 
reputation,—and reason for his subsequent retractation on seeing 
the whole in print. He perceived that the volume, after aU 
deductions, was everywhere so pervaded with vigorous tliought, 
and so adorned by felicitous illustration, as to render it not only 
not unworthy of Sydney Smith’s genius, but an acceptable con¬ 
tribution to the literature of mentd philosophy: Not to mention 
the numerous passages which, as often as the lecturer has occa¬ 
sion to apply his philosophy to the business and bosoms of men, 
do the greatest honour to the elevation of' his sentiments and 
the humanity of his heart. 

In truth, we are disposed to concur with Lord Jeffi*ey, in 
thinking, that however some hiatus may be ‘ lamented,* and 
certain modifications desiderated, this volume will raise Sydney 
Smith higher in the esteem of the public, as a thinker, than any 
of his previous writings. He has been by many principally 
regarded as a man of exquisite wit indeed, but of little more 
than wit; of infinite facetiousness, but with moderate powers of 
argument or speculation, at least in relation to abstract science. 
We are much mi^|||jken if these pages do not vindicate his cldm 
to rank with phil^phers; whether he be not an illustration of 
his own theory, propounded in one of these lectures, and more 
than once propounded by other writers in this Journal,—that 
great wit rarely exists alone; that few men have ever possessed 
it in extraordinary measure, without being capable by nature of 
achieving something higher and better than its own triumphs; 
a theory supported by the fact that in one or other of its divert 
sified modes, it has been an almost inseparable concomitant of 
the most splendid forms of genius—whether in the departments 
of philosophy, poetry, or eloquence. 

There are few parts of these lectures over which it is possible 
to glance, especially when we bear in mind the abstruseness 
of the subject, and the youthfulness of the professor,—diffi¬ 
culties not likely to be lightened by the necessity of descanting 
on such themes before a popular and miscellaneous audience, 
without being struck with the indications of power which 
they everywhere present. Inexhaustible vivacity and variety 
of illustration one would, of course, expect from such a mind; 
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but this is far from being all. The sound judgment and 
discrimination, with which he often treats very difficult topics, 

_the equilibrium of mind which he maintains when discussing 

those on which his own idiosyncracy might be supposed to 
have led him astray—of which an instance is seen in his 
temperate estimate of the value of wit and humour,*—the union 
of independence and modesty with which he canvasses the 
opmions of those from whom he differs,—the comprehensive¬ 
ness of many of his speculations, and the ingenuity of others, 
— the masterly case and perspicuity with which even abstruse 
thoughts are expressed, and the frequently original, and some¬ 
times profound remarks on human nature to which he gives 
utterance—remarks hardly to be expected from any young 
metaphysician, and least of all from one of so lively and mer¬ 
curial a temperament,—all render these lectures very profitable 
as well as very pleasant reading; and show conclusively that the 
author might, if he had pleased, have acquired no mean reputa¬ 
tion ^ expositor of the very arduous branch of science to which 
they relate. Imubtless there is many a * bone ’ in these lectures 
^hich a keen metaphysician would be disposed to ‘pick’ with 
the author; for when was a metaphysical banquet spread with¬ 
out abundance of such meagre fare ? Still the general merits of 
the volt^e every man of sense will assuredly admit to be very 
great, 

But our readers will feel that our rapidly dwindling space 
had better be devoted to giving them some light prelibation 
of the contents of this interesting volume^ihan to further dis¬ 
quisition on either its merits or defects; ancQo this accordingly 
we proceed. 

When Sydney Smith undertook to popularise to a London 
audience the subject of Mental Philosophy, he was just fresh 
from the schools of Edinburgh, where be had heard Dugald 
Stewart and Thomas Brown prelecting on their favourite science. 
It is impossible to conceive an assembly less adapted to the 
reception of such mysteries than a metropolitan audience of that 
period. It would have been almost as hopeful for a Stoic to 
lecture on Zeno’s system in the Garden of Epicurus. 

The title of the lectures will be apt to mislead many readers 
of the present day. The author uses the words ‘ Moral Philo- 
* sophy * in the sense in which they were currently accepted 
in the schools in which he had been studying; as including, 
that is, not only, what they are so often now used to import. 
Ethics properly so called, but the whole of what is denominated 
at present ‘ Mental Philosophy.’ 

The Introductory Lecture is certainly not the least interesting 
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in the volume. The following remerks on the alleged uncer¬ 
tainty and vagueness of the science are very obamcteristic \ •«- 

* The existence of mind is as much a matter of fact as the existence 
of matter; it is as true that men remember, as o^gen, united to 
carbon makes carbonic acid. I am as sure that auger and affection m 
are principles of the human mind, as I am that grubs make cock¬ 
chafers ; or of any of those great truths which botanists teach of 
lettuces and caulifloweTS. The same patient observation, and the 
same caution in inferring, are as necessary for the establishment of 
truth in this science as in’any other; rash hypothesis misleads as 
much, modest diligence repays as well. Whatever has been done 
for this philosophy has been done by the inductive method only; 
and to that alone it must look for all improvement of which it is 
capable. ...... 

‘ A great deal of unpopularity has been incurred by this science 
from the extravagancies or absurdities of those who have been en¬ 
gaged in it When the mass of mankind helir that all thought is 
explained by vibrations and vibratiuncles of the brain,—that there 
is no such thing as a material world,—that wha^mankina consider 
as their arms and legs are not arms and legs,^utt^oa, accompanied ^ 
with the notion of outness ; that we 'have not only no bodies, but no 
minds,—that we are nothing, in short, but currents of reflection and 
sensation;—all this, I admit, is well calculated to approximate in the 
. public mind the ideas (ff lunacy and intellectual philosophy. But if 
it be fair to argue against a science from the baa method in which 
it is prosecuted, such a mode of reasoning ought to have influenced 
mankind centuries ago to have abandoned all the branches of physics 
as utterly hopeless. I have surely an equal right to rake up the 
mouldy errors of d|the other sciences,—to reproach astronomy with 
its vortices,—chSistry with its philosopher’s stone,—history with 
its fables,—law with its cruelty and ignorance,—and if I were to 
open this battery against medicine, I do not know where I should 
stop. Zinzis Khan, when he was most crimsoned with blood, never 
slaughtered the human race as they have been slaughtered by rash 
and erroneous theories of medicine. 

* If there be a real foundation for this science, if observation can 
do anything^ and has not done all, there is room for hoyey and reason 
for exertion. The extravagancies by which it has been disgraced, 
ought to warn us of the difficulty, without leading us to despair. To 
say there no patli, because we have often got into the wrong path, 
puts an end to all other knowledge as well as to this. 

‘ The truth is, it fares worse with this science than with many 
others, because its errors and ex^vagancies are coznprebended by so 
. many. .... Every man is not necessai’ily an as^onomer, but every 
man has some acquaintance with the operations of his own mind; 
and you cannot deviate grossly from the truth on these subjects 
without incurring his ridicule and reprehension. This perhaps is 
one cause why errors of this nature have been somewhat unduly 
mognifled.’ ^ 
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Nor less characteristic arOt the observations in confutation of 
the asserted tendency of the science to foster scepticism: — 

‘ Scepticism, which is common^ laid to the charge of this philo¬ 
sophy, may, in the first plac6» fairly said to have done its worst. 
Bishop B^keley destroyed thisArorld in-one volume octavo; and 
nothing remain^ after his time, but mind—which experienced a 
similar fate from ,the hand OC hir. Hume, in 1737 ; so that, with all 
the tendency to destroy, there remains nothinl; left for destruction: 
but I would fain ask if there be any One human beizlg, from the days 
of Protagoras the Abderite to thiO present hour, who was ever for a 
single instant a convert to these subtle and ingenious follies ? Is 
there any one out of Bedlooi who doubts of the existence of matter ? 
who doubts of his own personal identity ? or of his consciousness, or 
of the general cKdibility of memory? Men talk on such subjecto 
from ostentation, or because such wire-drawn speculations are au 
agreeable exercise (o them,; hut they ore perpetuAly recalled by the 
necessary business, and the inevitable feefiings of life, to sound and 
sober opinions on these Bn1:ject6. Errors, tp be dangerous, must have 
a great deal of ti^^h mingled with them; it Is only iboki this alliance 
that they can evir obtain an extensive circulationfrom pure ex¬ 
travagance, and gemdne, unmiogled falsehood, the worid never has, 
and never can, sustain any mischief. It is not in our power to believe 
all that we please; our belief is modified and restrained by the nature 
of our faculties^ and by the constitution of the objects by which we 
are surrounded. TVe may believe anything for a moment, hut we 
shall soon he lashed out of our impertinence by hard and stubborn 
realities. A great philosopher may sit in bis study, and deny the 
existence of matter; but he goes to take a walk in the streets he 
must take care to leave his theory behind him. Pytrbo said there 
was no such thing as pain; and he saw no p^oty tliat there were 
such things as carts and waggons; and he refused to get out of tlieir 
way: but Pyrrho had, fortunately for him, three or four stout slaves, 
who foUowed their master, without following his doctrine, and when¬ 
ever they saw one of these ideal machines approaching, todt him by 
the arms and Ws, and, without attempth^g to controvert his argu¬ 
ments, put Mm (town in a place of satoty.' (P. 7.) 

I- 

The following observations are in a higher mood: — 

' But what are we to do? If the dnemies ot religion derive 
subtlety and acuthafiss from this pursuit, ought not their own 
weapons to be turiied against them ? And ougM not some to study 
for defence if others do for the purposes of agression ? When the 
old anarch Hobbes came out to d^troy the mimdations of morals, 
who entered the Usts ogrinst him ? Not a man durkid of metaphysics, 
not a man who hod become Scer^eal: as he had become learned, 
but Ralph Cudworth, Doctor of Divinity; a man who had learned 
much from reading the errors of the human mind, and from deep 
meditation, its naturewho made use of those exxoita to avoid them, 
and derived firom that meditation principles too broad and too deep 
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to be Bliakcn; such a man was gained to. the cduse of morality and 
religion hy these sciences.. These sciences certcunly made no infidel 
of Bisliop Warburton, as Chubb, Morgan; Tindisb niid half a dozen 
others found to their cost. . • ^/Locke was no sceptic, xiot. ^was 

Lord Yerulam. Malebranche pod^^rnsnld, were both of them ievf 
ceedingly pious men. We. none of'na egn be^re that Dr- Fale 3 F baa 
exercised Ms mind upon intc^lpetua\{>h 3 ^opl^in rmh. The fruits 
of it in him are sound seo^.deH^re^jlb perapicuou^y, that a man 
may profit by and a child may c^{»%hebd it., 

* I have Mreody quoted too tnti^^inea, put Tmust.nbtomit ona 
which would alone have been sufficient to hare shown that there is 
no necessary connexion between seepticism nUd the philosophy of the 
human mind: I Bishop Butler.: JTo his sermons we are in¬ 
debted for thb eompG^ overthrow of the selfish system, and to his 
** Analogy” ibr. the;most noble and eurprising defence.of revealed 
religion, perhaps^ which has ev.er yet been made of any system what¬ 
ever.’ f. 

In a yet finer etyle §rte' the remarks on the proofs which the 
mind afims of ^ Divipe Creator—a sub^t not yet fully 
worked out» by'^ther Dr. phalmeie or by any the several 
writers ^hom Dr. Turnon has enumerated in his * Natural 
* Theold^ ;* and which requires, to do it full justice, the deli¬ 
berate labours of a mind^if ever there shall be suoh a prodigy 
—uniting the metaphysical depth of Butler with Paley’s felicity 

.representation :—■ 

* But there is no occasion to prop this argument up by great names. 
The school of natural religion is the contemplation of nature; ^he 
ancient anatomist, who was an Atheist, was conyerte4 by the study 
of the human body; he thought it, impossible that so many admirable 
•contrivances should exist, without anTntelligent Cause: and if men 
can become religious from looking at an entrail, or a nerve^.can they 
be taught Atheism frpQi Aiuilysing the structure of the human mind? 
Are not the affections and passions, which shake the very .eptiUils of 
man, and the thoughts\^)d feelings which dart along those nerves, 
more indicative of a God than the vile perishing instruments them¬ 
selves? Can you Tem^bpii^he nourishment which springs up in 
the breast of a mother, andibrget the feelings which spring up in her 
heart f If God m^e the Ifiood of man, did he npt |nakc that feeling, 
which summons the bl(^ to his face, and makes Jt the rijgn of guilt 
and of slianie? ,Yp!uin^ show pae a biinion hand, expatiate upon 
the singular Gont^ivau^ of. its sinews 'and bones -f^VoW udiigiirable, 
how useful for' all thq |>urp<i^ of grasp andf finxti^er Z will show 
ypp. in return, the.mind,'receiyihg her tribute from the senses; — 
•comparing, refiectin'g, compounding, .dividing, abstracting; — the 
passions, soothing, cupwnp, Ar^A'2W,,ti1kthe who^ world falls under 
the dominion of man; evincing tnat iii his mind the Creator has 
reared lip the-noblest eib^em of his wisdom aUd his power. The 
philosophy of the human , mind is rio schotfi for infidelity, but it 
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excites the warmest feelings of piety, and defends them with the 
soundest reason.’ (P. II.) 

The observations on the utility of the science are distinguished 
by a most judicious moderation—moderation the more admirable 
when it is considered that it is almost an uniform tendency of the 
juvenile metaphysician to form exaggerated estimates of the prac- 
iical value of his favourite pursuits; and that the distinguished 
man, at whose feet Sydney smith had so reverently sat as pupil, 
had prophesied all soiis of splendid results from the more vigorous 
prosecution of the inductive science of Mind,—in relation parti¬ 
cularly to education, legislation, and political economy. Such 
prospects, it need hardly be said, have not been realised; nor in 
our view are they likely to be. This branch of science, indeed, 
will be always worthy of the profound study of an intelligent 
nature; for what, in truth, can be worthy of it, if the'very struc¬ 
ture and mechanism of that very nature itself be not ? These 
subjects are worthy of investigation quite apart from any pre¬ 
sumed utility; just as there are many other things which we all 
Study, and many study deeply, from the direct use of which not 
one in a million anticipates the actual making of two-pence. 
AlS to the immediately practical bearings of Mental Philosophy 
on Education, we apprehend, with Sydney Smith, that all its 
more important facts have been pretty patent to mankind for 
thousands of years. And it may be added, that the application 
even of these more obvious facts depends much more on practical 
tact, skill, and habit, than on any profound knowledge of their 
theory. The best schoolmasters, we suspect, have not been, 
nor are likely to be, the most refined mental analysts. 

The real utility of the science consists in its being a peculiar 
discipline^ a valuable system of intellectual gymnastics; in its 
immediate infiuence on our habits of thinking, investigation, and 
expression; and in the light it throws on the criticism of the 
greatest of the Fine Arts, i^re particularly on poetry and elo¬ 
quence,—the philosophy ofwhich is, in fact, a section of the 
sdence of mind. Ip these points of view, and especially in the 
two first, the uti^- o| the science cannot be easily exaggerated ; 
like language ana the mathematics, it forms an essentid part of 
that just and comprehensive training which must be employed 
in order to develope, in harmonious proportion, all the facul¬ 
ties of the human mind. These branches of education are all 
supplementary to one another; not one can be wisely dispensed 
with. Their capacity of direct ap^cation is in most cases 
secondary to their value as a discipline. But though not one 
person in. a hundred may ever need to make use, in ordinary 
life, of the formulfc of Trigonometry, or the Csdculus, or to 
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refer to Descartes’ Theory of * Innate Ideas** or BerlEeley’s 
* Theory of Vision,’ it is sufficient if the studies such things 
involve have ministered, better than any other branches of mere 
discipline could, to form a well-proportioned, active, healthy, 
robust mind, master of its faculties, and capable of using them 
powerfully and effectively in any direction in which the ex¬ 
igencies of life may require them to be employed. 

‘ Of the uses of this science of Moral Philosophy, one is the vigour 
and acuteness which it is apt to communicate to the faculties (P. 14.) 

. . . . Tlie subtleties about mind and matter, cause and effect, 
perception and sensation, may be forgotten; but the power of nice 
discrimination, of arresting and examining the most subtle and eva¬ 
nescent ideas, and of striking rapidly and boldly into the faintest 
track of analogy, to see where it leads, and what it will produce; an. 
emancipation from the tyranny of words, an undaunted intrepidity to 
push opinions up to their first causes;—all these virtues remain in 
the dexterous politiciim, the acute advocate, and the unerring judge. 

. . . . It may be of incalculable advantage to me, at ah early 
period of life, to guard my understanding from the pernicious effects 
of association, though those effects cannot now be pointed out for the 
first time. I might have learned something about association, without 
the aid of this science, by the mere intercourse of life, but 1 should 
not have learned that lesson so early and so well. I am no longer 
left to gather this important law of my nature from accidental and 
disconnected remark, but it is brought fully and luminously before 
me';—I see that one man differs from another in the rank and noble- 
ness of his understanding, in proportion as he counteracts this intel¬ 
lectual attraction of cohesion; I become permanently and vigilantly 
suspicious of this principle in my own mind, and when call^ upon 
in the great occasions of life to think and to act, I separate my 
judgment from tlie mere accidents of life, and decide, not accord¬ 
ing to the casualties of my fortune, but the unbiassed dictates of my 
reason: without this science I might have had a general and faint 
suspicion, with it I have a rooted and operative conviction of the 
errors to which my understanding is exposed.’ 

Wo shall not detain the reader any longer on that portion of 
the volume which embodies the first course of lectures, to which 
(if to any) the modest language of the ^pre^tce is, as it seems 
to us, most applicable. Since they are, fot the most part, a re¬ 
statement of the doctrines which the metaphysicians of the Scotch 
school had taught respecting the ‘Faculties’of the mind; though 
illustrated with all the novelty and freshness which the author 
threw over everything he touched. These early lectures are also 
frequently imperfect, and in some places provokingly abound in 
those unhappy printers’ ‘ stars,’ which shed darkness instead of 
light. 

The lectures on ‘ Wit and Humour,’ a right facetious subject. 
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treated, one may be assured, con amove; as well as those on the 
‘ Beautiful and Sublime,’ and on the * Faculties of Animals,’ are 
unmutilated, and are distinguished, we think, by many original 
observations, as striking from their matter as their manner. It 
is from these we shall make our necessarily parsimonious 
selections. 

The lectures on * Wit ’ open with a very admirable and acute 
survey of the principal attempts to define that Protean thing. 
The author points out as he proceeds the defects of each; he 
shows that Barrow’s celebrated description is but an enumera¬ 
tion of its forms, instead' of a definition of its essence; that 
Cowley, in a similar manner, has exemplified instead of defining 
it; that Addison’s papers on the subject in the ^ Spectator’ rather 
tell us how to 'form a just taste in wit than to explain what 
' it k’ 

' Dryden says of Wit, that it is a propriety of thoughts and words, 
or thoughts and words elegantly adapted to the subject; but there is 
a propriety of filoughts and words in one of Blur’s sermons which I 
never yet heard praised for their wit. And the thoughts and words 
are elegantly adapted to the subject in Campbell’s Pleasures of 
" Hope,” which is something much better than a witty poem. Pope 
says of wit,— 

‘ “ True wit is Nature to advantage drest, 

Oft thought before, but ne’er so well exprest.” 

Tlien tlie Philippics of Cicero, the Orations of Demosthenes, are 
witty Caesar’s Commentaries are witty; Massillon is one of the 
greatest wits that ever lived; the Oraisons Fuucbrcs of Bossuct are 
prodigies of facetiousness, Richard Blackmore’s notion of wit is, 
that it is a series of high and exalted ferments. It very possibly 
may be; but, not exactly comprehending what is meant by a “ series 
“ of high and exalted ferments,” I do not think myself bound to waste 
much time in criticising the metaphysics of this learned physician.’ 
(P.117.) 

' “ Wit,” says Johnson, “may be more rigorously and philosophi- 
“ cally considered ns a kind of concordia discors, —a combination of 
** dissimilar images, or discovery of occult resemblances in things 
“ apparently unlike;” but, if this be true, then the discovery of the 
resemblance between diamond and charcoal, between acidification and 
combustion, are pure pieces of wit, and full of the most ingenious and 
exalted pleasantry.* (P. 120.) 

* Hobbes defines Laughter to be a sudden glory arising from a 
sudden conception of some eminency in ourselves by comparison with 

infirmity of others, or our own former infirmity.Taking the 

language of Hobbes to mean the sudden discovery of any inferiority, 
it will be very easy to show that such is not the explanation of that 
laughter excited- by huinour: for 1 may discover suddenly that a 
person has lost balf-a-crown,—or that his tooth aches,*—or that his 
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bouse is not so well built^ or his coat not so w^Il mode, os mine; and 
jet none of these discoveries give me the slightest sensation of the 
humorous. If it be suggested that these proofs of inferiority are 
very slight, the theory of Hobbes is still more weakened by recurring 
to' greater instances of inferiority: for the sudden information that 
any one of my acquaintance has broken his leg, or is completely 
ruined in his fortunes, has, decidedly, very little of humour in it;— 
at least, it is not very customaiy to be thrown into paroxysms of 
laughter by such sort of intelligence.' (F. 136.) 

In the same manner, Locke’s theory of wit is shown to 
include much more than is now or long has been ordinarily 
attached to the term. We doubt, however, whether our author 
(or Dugald Stewart, when commenting on the same passage of 
Locke) sufficiently adverted to the fact that the word ‘ wit * 
'was used in Locke’s day in a much less restricted sense than at 
present,—a sense, of which the expression ‘ mother wit ’ is a 
remnant,—when, in fact, a man of wit was nearly synony¬ 
mous with a man of genius. 

i The theory which finds most favour in our Author’s eyes is 
that laid down by Campbell in his ‘ Philosophy of Khetoric.’ 
He describes it as the ]:)cst to be found in our language, and, 
perhaps, on the whole with justice. But this, too, is faulty ; at 
least it certainly includes far more tlian the word is now em¬ 
ployed to designate. 

The lecturer then proceeds to give us Jd$ oten theory, which, 
as 80 often happens, is less satisfactory than his refutation of the 
theories of others. He defines‘wit’ to be the result of‘any 
‘ discovery of relations amongst our ideas,’ attended by surprise, 
and that on/y. Surprise, he contenoB, and justly, often attends 
a perceived relation among ideas, provocative of far different 
emotions from that elicited by wit; as, for example, those of 
the beautiful or sublime; and that it is even true that there are 
many instances in which such ‘ surprising discovery of relations’ 
has not the e^ect of wit, simply because all thought of wit is 
quenched in the beautiful or sublime. But he thinks, that 
where surprise only — unadulterated surprise — is the result, 
that then in every case we have wit; and that, if this be so, this 
constitutes its essence. He acknowledges that his definition 
had not given universal satisfaction, and that, to use his own 
expression, the week which followed the announcement of his 
definition was ‘ one of the most polemical that ever he remem- 
‘ bered to have spent in his life.’ He defends himself against 
his objectors, who adduced many examples of facts which occa¬ 
sion pure surprise, without producing any sense of facetiousness, 
— facts which all of us experience to be unpleasantly plentiful, 
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— by saying that he did not mean that any surprising facts 
will produce the effect of irit^ but any surprising ‘relations 
‘ amongst ideas' We canlrot say that the theory, even thus 
limited, will satisfy us. It seems undeniable Ijhat there ue 
many ‘surprising relations’ discovered amongst ‘ideas;’ as, lor 
example, those by which the algebraist often most unexpectedly 
solves a difficulty, or those which characterise some half score of 
the ingenious interpretations of the mysterious number in the 
Apognlypse, which produce no sense of the ‘ witty ’ any more 
than of the ‘ beautiful.’ They affect the mind in precisely the 
same manner as the discovery of the relations between the parts 
of some ingenious mechanical contrivance. Some of Sydney 
Smith’s ‘ polemical ’ friends might probably plead even his own 
definition of wit against itself, and affirm, that though it was 
certainly a surprise to them to find ‘ any surprising relation be- 
‘ tween ideas ’ denominated the essence of wit, they felt none of 
the appropriate emotion of wit in that surprise. 

It appears to us, we frankly confess, that, though a pleased 
surprise is a very general, perhaps uniform accompaniment and 
condition of the emotions both of ‘ beauty ’ and ‘ wit,’ it is in 
itself as little the essence of one as of the other. Though it 
should be supposed * uniformly coincident with both, it is ob¬ 
viously more extensive than either. If this be so, it will still 
require some limiting terms to define those cases, neither more 
nor less, in which the surprise, as felt, is coincident with wit. 
That is, the essence of wit is still to be sought. 

Such a definition we certainly shall not attempt; and instead 
of pursuing this difficult subject, shall prefer, as our readers will 
also prefer, enjoying somt? of the passages of these lectures in 
which Sydney Smith has at all events exceedingly well illus~ 
trated the nature of wit, however he may have failed to exhibit 
its theory. 

The remarks on the necessity that we should learn betimes 
how to defy ridicule, in adherence to our convictions of right, 
are admirable, and admirably expressed; nor less io those on the 
limits which wit must prescribe to itself if it would not render 
itself odious: — 

• 

‘I have inristed, in the he^nning of my lecture, on the great 
power of the ridiculous over the opinions of mankind; including in 
that term, wit, humour, and ev^ other feeling which has laughter 
for its distinguishing characteristic. 

‘ I know of no principle which it is of more importance to fix in 
the minds of young people, than that of the most determined resist¬ 
ance to the encroachments of ridicule. Give up to the world, and 
to the ridicule with which the world enforces its dominion, every 
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trifling question of manner and appeanmce: it is tntoss courage and 
firmness to the winds to combat with the mass upon such subjects as 
these. But learn, from the earliest days, to inure your principles 
against the perils of ridicule: you can no more exercise your reason 
if you live in the constant dread of laughter, than you can enjoy your 
life if you are in the constant terror of death. If you fhinlc it right 
to differ from the times, and to make a stand for any valuable point 
of morals, do it, however rustic, howeVer antiquated, however 
pedantic it may appear ;-^do it, not for insolence, but aeriouily and 
grandlyi —as a man who wore a soul of his own in his bosom, and 
did not wait till it was breathed into him by the breath of fashion. 
Let men coll you mean, if you know you are just; hypocritical, if 
you are honestly religious; pusillanimous, if you feel that you are 
Arm ; resistance soon converts unprincipled wit into sincere respect; 
and no after time can tear from you those feelings which every man 
carries within liim who has made a noble and successful exertion in a 
virtuous cause.* . . . (P. 134.) 

*. . . It is beautiful to observe the boundaries which nature 
has aflixed to the ridiculous, and to notice how soon it is swallowed up 
by the more illgstrious feelings of our minds. Where is tlie heart so 
bard that could bear to see the awkward resources and contrivances 
of the poor turned into ridicule ? Who could laugh at the fractured, 
ruined body of a soldier? Who is so wicked as to amuse himself 
with tlie infirmities of extreme old age? or to fiisd subject for humour 
in the weakness of a perishing, dissolving body ? Who is there that 
does not feel himself disposed to overlook the little peculiarities of the 
truly great and wise, and to throw a veil over that ridicule which 
they have redeemed by the magnitude of their talents, and the splen¬ 
dour of their virtues ? Who ever thinks of turning into ridicule our 
great and ardent hope of a world to come ? Whenever the man of 
humour meddles with these things, he is astonished to find that, in all 
the great feelings of their nature, the fiiflss of mankind always think 
and act aright; that they are ready enough to laugh,—but that they 
are quite as ready to drive away, with indignation and contempt, the 
light fool who comes with the feather of wit to crumble the bulwarks 
of truth, and to beat down the Temples of God !* (P. 139.) 

The judicious and moderate estimate he forms of the value of 
this intellectual endowment has already been referred to aa a 
signal proof of the equilibrium of our author’s judgment, natu* 
rally disposed, as he must have been, to regard with favour a 
quality which he himself so highly possessed. It is thus he 
speaks of it; — 

‘ I wish, after all I have said about wit and humour, I could satisfy 
myself of their good effects upon the character and disposition; but 
I am convinced the probable tendency of both is to corrupt the 
understanding and the heart I am not speaking of wit where it is 
kept down by more serious qualities of mind, and thrown into the 
backgroimd of the picture; but where it stands out boldly and empha¬ 
tically, and is evidently the master quality in any particular mind. 
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^Professed wits, thougli they are generally courted for the amusem«it 
they affot^, are seldom respected for the qualities they possess. The 
habit of seeing things in a witty point of view increases, and makes 
incursions, from its own proper regions, upon principles and opinions 
which are ever held sacred by the wise and good. . . (P. 150.) 
, . . So far the world, in judging of wit where it has swallowed 
up all other qualities, judge aright; but T doubt n they are sufficiently 
indulgent to this faculty where it exists in a 4^ree, and as one 
out of many other ingredients of the Inhere is an 

association ia men’s minds between dulne^ wisdom, amusement 
and folly, which has n very powerful influence'in decision upon cha-. 
racter, and is not overcome without cotpiderable dSffioulty. The 
reason is, that the outward signs of a dull man and a wise man are 
the same, and so are the outward signs of a frivolous man and a witty 
man; and we are not to expect that the majority will be disposed to 
look to much more than the outward sign. 1 believe the fact to be, 
that wit is very seldom the only eminent quality which resides in the 
mind of any man: it is commonly accompanied by many other talents 
of every description, and ought to be considered as a strong evidence 
of a fertile and superior understanding. ... 1 have talked of the 
danger of wit: 1 do not mean by that to enter into coromon-placc 
declamation against faculties because they are dangerous. Wit is 
dangerous, eloquence is dangerous, a talent for observation is dan> 
gerous, every thing ns dangerous that has efficacy and vigour for 
its characteristics; nothing is safe but mediocrity. . . . But 
when wit is combined with sense and information,—when it is 
softened by benevolence, and restrained by strong principle,—when 
it is in the hands of a man who can use it and despivse it; wlio can be 
witty, and something much better than witty; who loves honour, 
justice, decency, good nature, morality, and religion ten thousand 
times better than wit,—wit is then a beautiful and delightful part of 
our nature.* (P. 151.) 

Our author dismisses ^ puns,’ ^ charades,’ and the other dimi¬ 
nutive forms of wit,, with the following summary expression of 
his contempt: — 

‘ I have very little to say about puns; tliey are in very bad repute, 
aud so they ought to be. The wit of language is so miserably inferior 
to the wit of ideas, that it is very deservedly driven out of good com¬ 
pany. Sometimes, indeed, a pun makes its appearance which seems, 
for a moment, to redeem its species ; but we must not be deceived by 
them : it is a radically bad race of wit. By unremitting persecution 
it has been at last got under, and driven into cloisters from whence it 
must never again be suffered to emerge into the light of the world. 
One invaluable blessing produced by the banishment of punning, is 
an immediate reduction of the number of wits. It is a wit of so low 
an order, and in whicli some sort of progress is so easily made, that 
the number of those endowed with the gift of wit would be nearly 
equal to those endowed with the gift of speech. The condition of 
putting together ideas, in order to be witty, operates much in the 
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same salutary manner as the condition of finding rhymes in poetry; 
—it reduces the number of performers to those who hSTO vigour 
enough to overcome incipient difiiculties, and makes a sort of pro¬ 
vision that that which need not be done at all should be done well 
whenever it is done. For we may ob^rve, that mankind ore always 
more fastidious ^b6t^ that which is pleasing than they ore about that 
which is useful. A common-place piece of morality is much more 
easily pardoned ;t^<iii:^c^mon-pU^ of poetry or of wit; be¬ 

cause it is^absoihlii^^oeiBar^ for the- well-being of society that the 
rules of morality sh^td^'IPB ^quently repeated and enforced; and 
though, in any indmdd'al instance, the thing may be badly done, the 
sacred necessky of tlie practice itself atones, in some degree, for tho 
individual failure: but, as there is no absolute necessity that men 
should be either wits or poets, we are less inclined to tolerate their 
mediocrity in superfluities. If a man has ordinary chairs and tables, 
no one notices it; but if he sticks vulgar, gaudy pictures on his 
walls, which he need not have at all, every one laughs at him for his 
foUy.* . . . (P.131.) 

* I shall say xmthing of charades, and such sort of unpardonable 
trumpery. Jf charades are made at all, they should be made without 
beneflt of clergy ;~the ofiender should instantly be hurried olf to 
execution, and be cut off in tbe middle of his dulness, without being 
allowed to explain to the executioner why bis first is like his second, 
or what is the resemblance between his fourth and his ninth.* 
(P. 143.) 

The following observations on the degree in which wit is sus¬ 
ceptible of culture are curious and just:— 

* It is imagined that wit is n sort of inexplicable visitation; timt it 
comes and goes with the rapidity of lightnmg» and that it is quite as 
unattainable as beauty or just proportipn.^ 1 am so much of a con¬ 
trary way of thinking, that I am convinced a man might sit down ns 
systematically and ns successfully to the ^iidy of wit, os he might to 
the study of mathematics; and I would answer for it that, by giving 
up only six hours a day to being witty, he should come on prodi¬ 
giously before midsummer, so that his friends should hardly know 
him again. For what is there to hinder the mind from gradually 
acquii'ing a habit of attending to the lighter relations of ideas in 
which wit consists? Punning grows upon every body; and punning 
is the wit of words. I do not mean to say that it is so easy to 
acquire a habit of discovering new relations in ideas as in words; 
but the difficulty is not so much greater as to render it insuperable 
to habit,* (P. 129.) 

Our author’s prelections on Beauty are eminently * beautiful,’ 
but we cannot say that he appears quite consistent in Ids theory 
respecting it. We need not remind our readers what a ‘questio 
^vexata’ this has ever been in metaphysical criticism. Like 
her in whom Beauty was so pre-eminently embodied, Beauty 
itself has been the source of * dire contentions ’ between our 
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critical Greeks and Trojans. From the day when Flato treated 
it in the * Hippias Major ’ down to very recent times, men were 
as much and ludicrously in doubt about the nature and cause of 
what all were so familiar with, as about the theory of any facts 
whatever. 


In general, our author accedes to the theory adopted with 
different modifications by most modern metaphysicians;—that 
the beautiful is to be sought, not in some quality or qualities of 
external nature itself, but in the mindy — in pleasurable associa¬ 
tions ; that these may be of infinitely various kinds, and exist 
in ail sorts of proportions; and that the emotion of the beau¬ 
tiful will depend for its intensity on the number, duration, 
individual force, and concurrent influence of these harmonising 
elements. 


This doctrine,^we say, (in the main that of Alison,) our 
author accepts; yet, it must be confessed, he does not very con¬ 
sistently adhere to it For though he has defined Beauty to be 
* a feeling of the mind,’ (p, 173.) he on the next page (p. 174.) 
speaks of Beauty as ‘ a quality of matter,’ and even deviates into 
the absolute heresy, that there are many objects which have 
beauty in themselves, and immediately affect the mind with it. 

If by this last expression he only meant (and we half suspect 
that he did only mean, or would only have meant had he 
paused to adjust fully his own conceptions) that there are, as 
Lord Jeffrey says in his admirable critique on Alison*, many 
cases in which the emotion of the beautiful springs up at once 
in the presence of certain objects, and does not wait to be slowly 
deposited as the product>^f those long trains of associations 
to whicli Alison attributeslit, few wouljd have objected to the 
expression; rather, would have accepted it as a valuable 
correction. 

Further, if he%ul merely meant, that the sensational and 
organic delight with which so many external objects, and their 
combinations, impress us, forms an immediate and appreciable ele¬ 
ment in the associations which determine the emotion of beauty, 
—however inferior in power may be the association^ which are 


* Art. Beauty^ Encyc. Brit, This exquisite piece of criticism (an 
expansion of an article in an eaiiy number of this Journal) is well 
worthy of separate publication. On our once expressing to Lord 
Jefiroy a wish to see it in such a form, he said that he could have 
no objection, if the proprietors of the Encjclopsedia had none. As 
so many of the contributions to that great work have been given 
to the public in a separate form, it may be hoped that this abo will at 
length be added to the number. 
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so founded on them, to other and higher as^ciations dependent 
01 ) intellectual and moral causes,— fevsr, when their attention 
was fairly called to the fact, would have been disposed to dis¬ 
agree with him. It is a point, however, which has been too 
much overlooked. Perhaps, even Lord Jeffrey’s critique has 
hardly given suOicient‘prominence to it. it been duly 

borne in mind, it would have removed that apparent paradox 
which seems to postpone the emotion of beauty (not merely 
higher degrees of it, but the emotion itself,) to a long, tardy, 
and intricate compilation of associations. There seems some¬ 
thing more peculiar still in the special case of an car for music. 
But, surely, it is not difficult to suppose that the delightful 
sensations Avith which the eye and the ear, and all the senses, 
are regaled amidst woodland scenery on a fine spring day—the 
mellow tints—the golden broken Hght—the variety of light and 
shade—the pleasing effects of the play of both under the waving 
foliage in the green forest glade—the whispering of the winds 
in the trees—the warbling of birds in the branches—the bright 
colours and fragrant scent of flowers—constitute a very posi¬ 
tive item in the sum of associations on which the emotion of 
beauty is founded, and instantaneously lead to that emotion, 
however capable it may be (as we see it is) of being indefinitely 
intensified in relation to particular localities, by repetition of the 
pleasure, by all the bonds of remembrance with such scenes, by 
all the social pleasures with which such scenes may be enriohed, 
— by all, in a word, which a cultivated and happy mind can 
bring to bear upon it 

But, alas! for the consistency of mets^ysiciajps. Our lecturer 
certainly says something much even if he 

would not on maturer thoughts have to it He ex*^ 

pressly says that the eye has beauty for ifp^^ (at least in 
many cases) just as the organ of smell halsnntigrance for its 
object;—not merely that the eye and the ear Have their appro¬ 
priated sensations of delict from colours and sounds, as the 
nose from scents and the palate from fiavbur ; but that the 
emotion of beauty, (undoubtedly in many cases tho instan¬ 
taneous reflex of delighted sensation, though purely mental in 
itself,) is .the direct object of the eye. He says, ‘ It seems 

* strange to me, that men should doubt any more of the glut- 

* tony of the eye, than of the gluttony of the mouth. As the 
^ palate feasts upon tho savoury and aweet, the ear feasts upon 

* melody, and the eye gorges upon light and colour, till it 
‘ aches with pleasure.’ He contends, in opposition to Alison 
and Jefirey, that matter is capable of immediately exciting 
emotion ; and seems to think that he has proved this in proving, 
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what none deny, that it is capable of exriting agreeable or 
disagreeable sensations. This is of course true, and hence the 
approximate uniformity of men’s notions of beauty; because 
external nature, affecting them in. the same manner, will neces¬ 
sarily lead, for the most part, to the same associations, and 
therefore to a similar conception of the beautifuL But the 
difference of the degree of tlus emotion, in relation to the same 
objects, in different men, — the absence of it in many, in relation 
to certain objects which inspire others with rapture, —the power 
of investing with beauty objects once indifferent, or even dis¬ 
agreeable,—the fluctuation of the standard of taste in different 
ages and nations,—even, in some coses, the transfer of the 
emotion to opposite objects in the history of the same indivi¬ 
dual, all show that association, and not sensation, is the key to 
its explanation. This theory, and this alone, accounts both for 
the approximate uniformity, and the limited diversities of taste 
in mankind at ^ge. 

But whatever he means, or docs not mean, it is impossible, 
here or elsewhere, to withhold our admiration of the manner in 
which the author has illustrated and adorned his theme, and of the 
many original and beautiful reflections which are interspersed 
amidst some rather questionable speculations. 

We have left ourselves no space for extracts from the Lectures 
on the Beautiful; but we cannot help extracting the following 
brief paragraphs on the effect of custom and proportion in modi¬ 
fying our idea of beauty: — 

* But in order to show the effect of custom upon the beautiful, take 
a chin, which is of no use at all. A cUn e^ing in a very sharp 
aqgle,. would be perfect defelmity. A man whose chin terminated in 
a point, would be under the immediate necessity of retiring to America; 
he would be a perfoW horror ; and for no other reason that I can 
possibly see, but tllat Nature has shown hb intention of making such 
a chin,—we have never been accustomed to see such chins. Nature, 
we are quite certain, did not intend that the chin should be brought 
to a perfect angle, nor that it should be perfectly circular, and tliere- 
fore either of these extremes is a deformity. Now, something con¬ 
siderably removed from the perfect circle and the perfect angle, is the 
chin we have been most accustomed to see, and which, for that reason, 
we most approve of.* (P. 187.) 

* Mr. Burke contends, and in my humble opinion with great success, 
that proportion is never of itself the original cause of beauty. It is the 
cause of beauty, as it is an indication of strength and utility in build¬ 
ings,.—of swiftness in anini’als,—of any feeling morally beautiful; 
and it is agreeable, as it is customary, in animals, or the proof of the 
absence of deformity; but no proportion of itself, and witliout one of 
these reasons, ever pleases. No man would contend Nature ever 
intended that 6 to 2, or 9 to 14, are perfection ; that the moment a 
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monkey could be discovered and brought to light, the length of whose 
ear was precisely the cube root of the length of his tail, that he ought 
to be set up as a model of perfect conformation to the whole simious 
tribe. Certain proportions are beautiful, as they indicate skill, swift¬ 
ness, convenience, strength, or historical association *, and then phi* 
losophers copy these proportions, and determine that they must be 
originally and abstractedly beautiful,—applying that to the sign, 
which is only true of the thing indicated by the sign.’ (P. 190.) 

Two of the best lectures in the volume are those entitled, 
' Faculties of Animals and Men,’ and ‘ Faculties of Beasts.* 
If one had picked up this portion of the manuscript by the 
road-side, one could have sworn to its authorship. How cha¬ 
racteristic is the opening paragraph; — 

‘ I confess I treat on this subject with some degree of apprehension 
and reluctance; because, I should be very sorry to do injustice to 
the poor brutes, who have no professors to revenge their cause by 
lecturing on our faculties; and at the same time 1 know there is a 
very strong anthropical party, who view all eulogiums on the brute 
creation with a very considerable degree of suspicion ; and look upon 
every compliment which is paid to the ape, as high treason to the 
dignity of man. 

‘ There may, perhaps, be more of rasliness and ill-fated security in 
my opinion, than of magnanimity or liberality; but I confess I feel 
myself so much at my ease about the superiority of mankind,—lhavo 
such a marked and decided contempt for the understanding of every 
baboon I have yet seen,—I feel so sure that the blue ape without a 
tail will never rival us in poetry, painting, and music,—tlmt 1 see 
no reason whatever why justice may not be done to the few frag¬ 
ments of soul, and tatters of understanding, which they may really 
possess. I have soTiietime^ perhajps, fei^ a little uneasy at Exeter 
’Change, from contrasting the monkeys with the 'prentice boys Mio 
are teazing them ; but a few pages of Locke, o^ few lines of Milton, 
have always restored me to tranquillity, and cbnunced me that the 
superiority of man had nothing to fear.* (P. 238.7 

In an enumeration of the causes of man’s superiority to the 
lower animals there occur the following singular yet apposite 
illustrations: — 

‘ His gregarious nature is another cause of man’s superiority over 
all other animals. A lion lies under a hole in a rock; and if any 
other lioD happens to pass by, they fight. Kow, wlioever gets a habit 
of lying under a hole in a rock, and fighting with every gentleman 
who passes near him, cannot possibly make any progress. Every 
man’s understanding and acquirements, how great and extimsivc 
soever they may appear, are made up from the contributions of his 
friends aqd companions.’ .... 

‘ If lions would consort together, and growl out the observations 
they have made, about killing sheep and shepherds, the most likely 
places for catching a calf grazing, and so forth, they could not fail to 
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improve; because they would be actuated by such a wide range of 
obKrvatioD, and operating by the joint force of BO many minds. . . . . 
A third method in which man gains the dominion over other animals, 
is, by the structure of his body, and the mechanism of his hands. 
Suppose, with all our understanding, it had pleased Providence to 
make us like lobsters, or to imprison us in shells like cray-lish, I very 
much question if the monkeys would not have converted us into 
sauce; nor can 1 conceive any possible method by which such a fate 
could have been averted. Suppose man, with the same faculties, the 
same body, and the hands and feet of an ox,—what then would have 
been his fate V (Pp. 267, 268.) 

* The fact seems to be, that though almost every quality of mind 
we possess, can be traced in some trilling degree in brutes ; yet tAat 
degree, compared with the extent in which the same quality is observ* 
able iu man, is very low and inconsiderable. For instance, we cannot 
say that animals are devoid of curiosity, but tliey have a very slight 
degree of curiosity: they imitate, but they imitate very slightly in 
comparison with men; they cannot imitate anything very difficult; 
and many of them hardly imitate at all: they abstract, but they cannot 
make such compound abstractions as men do; they have no such 
compounded abstractions as city, prudence, fortitude, parliament, and 
justice: they reason, but their reasonings are very short, and very 
obvious: they invent, but their inventions are extremely easy, and 
not above the reach of a human idiot. The story 1 quoted from 
Bailly, about the ape and the walnuts, is one of the most extraordinary 
I ever read; but what a wretched limit of intellect does it imply, to 
be cited as an instance of extraovdhiaiqi|l^.Bagacity!’ (P. 270.) 

The whole of this inte^^tiog is treated with great 

power. Instinct—its nature and whits—its resemblances and 
dissimilarities to reason—the * vain philosophies’which would 
exalt brutes to men or degrade men to brutes, or degrade brutes 
below themselves—even into mere machines,—are discussed 
in the spirit of true philosophy, and with the vivacity of genuine 
wit. Maintaining the just prerogatives of the ‘sovereign of 
‘ this lower world,’ our author yet defends the claims of the 
subject brutes with an impartiality which may make the ‘ lion ’ 
cease to regret that his race have no ‘ painters.’ 

In conclusion; though some may probably deem that this 
volume contains too much merriment for so grave a theme, and 
that philosophy is here masquerading it a little too lightly for 
her character,—the fault, if fault it be, may well be pardoned. 
It is rarely indeed that metaphysics have so transgressed. For 
one vessel (laden with a similar cargo) that rides too high in the 
water for w^ant of ballast, there are a hundred whose weight 
sinks them to the water’s edge, and thousands whose ‘too pon¬ 
derous freight has sent them to the bottom, before they Avere 
fairly afloat. It is, in our judgment, a recommendation of these 
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lectures that they may induce some to read about Mental Fhi- 
lo$ophy who would otherwise have never read about it at alL 
He who cannot bear philosophy except in conjunction with a 
congenial gravity can find plenty of works to his mind* 


Akt. III. —1. First and Second Reports of the Commissioners 
for enquiring into the State of Large Towns and Populous 
Districts, London ; 1844 and 1845. 

2. First, Second, and Third Reports of the Metropolitan San itary 
Commission, London: 1847 and 1848. 

3. Historical and Statistical Account of the Present System 
of supplying the Metropolis with Water, By Joseph 
Feetcher, Esq. Journal of the Statistical Society of 
London. June, 1845. 

4. Supply of Water to London from the River Thames at 
Henley. London: 1849. 

/^LD Stow has preserved a tract written in the reign of 
^ Henry II., by Fitz-Stephen, Thomas a Beckett’s secretary, 
in which he gives an account of London at that time, and thus 
affords us the means of comparing ourselves with our ancestors. 
As a point worthy of notice, he records that ‘ the only plagues of 
‘ London are immoderate drinloAg pf idle fellows, and often fires,’ 
This statement we feaf ^ as thfe^-now as it was then. He 
further asserts, with a galbhtty weir^ of his Norman blood, that 
tlie city dames were very Sabines in chastity; * Urbis matrons 
‘ ipsaj Sabinse sunt.’ Though not Nofmans, and speaking from 
our own limited personal knowledge, we will be bold to declare 
that this statement also is as true now as it was then. But 
when he goes pn to say ^ there are also about London, on the 
^ north of the suburbs, choice fountains of water, sweet, whole- 

* some, and clear, streaming forth among the glistening pebble 
‘ stones,’ our hearts fail us, and we have no courage to pursue 
the comparison any farther. It may, however, not be altogether 
useless, if we place before our readers a sketch of the actual 
condition of London in respect of its supply of water, tracing 
the measures which have brought it into its present difficulty, 
and indicating the direction in which the remedy lies. 

In the time of the Conqueror, says Stow, * This city of Lon- 
‘ don was watered (besides the famous river of Thames on the 

* south part) with the Kiver of Wells, as it was then called, on 

* the west—with a water called Wallbrook running through the 
‘ midst of the city, severing the heart thereof.’ Then they had 
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Holy Well, Clement’s Well, and Clerke’s Well *, besides the 

* Horse ]K>ole’ in Smithfield ‘ sometime a great water,’ tmd 
another near the parish church of St. Giles’s without Cripple- 
gate. Langboume Water was a * great stream’ breaking out 
of the ground in Fenchurch Street, and running down Lombard 
Street to the Thames. There were also private wells; ^and 

* after this manner was the city then served with sweet and fresh 
' water.’ 

But in process of time, * the number of citizens being mightily 
^ increased, they were forced to seek sweet water abroad; ’ and 
having turned their eyes to the remote district of Tyburn, one 
Grilbert Sanford, at the personal request of King Henry IIL, 
granted permission to the citizens to take water from thence in 
leaden pipes, for the supply of ‘the great conduit in West 
‘ Cheap builded in the year 1285.’ In 1438, the Corporation, 
under the same pressure, went to Highbury; next year to the 
Abbot of Westminster’s springs at Paddington, and even to 
Hackney and Islington. In the next century, about 1568, 
having exhausted all the supplies within their reach, they 
raised water by machinery from the Thames to a conduit on 
Dowgate hill. We recommend to the consideration of the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of London the way in which 
their predecessors attended to the supply of water to the city. 

‘ On the 18th'September, 1562, the Lord Mayor (Harper), 

^ aldermen, and many worshipful persons, and divers of the 
‘ masters and wardens of the twelve companies, rid to the Con- 
^ duit Heads for to sec them, after the old custom; and afore 

* dinner they hunted the hare, and ^ killed her, and thence to 
‘ dinner at the head of the Conduit. And after dinner they 
‘ went to hunting the fox: there was a great cry for a mile, 

* and at length the hounds killed him at the end of St. Giles’s. 

* Great hallowing at his death, and blowing of homes; and 
‘ thence the Lord Mayor, with all his company, rode through 

* London to his place in Lombard Street.’ 

In 1582, Peter Morrice, a Dutchman, raised water by a 
wheel from the Thames at London Bridge, and conveyed it by 


* St. Clement’s Well was close to Clement’s Inn. Clerkc’s Well, 
or Clerkenwell, was near Clerkenwell Church. The church was 
named from the well, and the well took its name from the parish 
clerks 4n London; ‘ who, of old time, were accustomed there yearly 
^ to assemble, and to play some large history of Holy^cripture.’ In 
1409 these much-enduring men played, at the Skinner’s Well, a play 
which lasted eight days: and no wonder, for ‘ it was of matter from 
' the Creation of the World/* A large history, indeed. 
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small pipes to the houses—the greatest improvement in the 
distribution of water that had yet been made* In the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the city of London formed the 
really creditable project of bringing water to London from the 
Chadwell and Ainwell springs, twenty-one miles off in Hertford¬ 
shire. Their conceptions had however exceeded their energy, 
and the scheme would have failed, at all events for a time, 
but for the accidental union in one man of three conditions 
' which command success. Sir Hugh Middleton, a citizen of 
London and a goldsmith (a trade in those days almost inva¬ 
riably connected with money dealing and financial operations), 
had been engaged in extensive mining transactions in Wales. 
In these occupations he had realised an immense fortune, and 
had acquired an unusual amount of practical engineering know¬ 
ledge ; to which qualifications he added the rarer one of in¬ 
vincible resolution. Wealth, skill, and determination form in 
combination a power which accomplishes apparent impossibili¬ 
ties. He offered singly to bear the burden which was too 
heavy for the city of London, and successfully achieved what 
he had so boldly undertaken. On the 29th of September, 1613, 
the New Kiver flowed into the town. At first it appeared tliat 
the Corpomtion had made a good bargain: for thirty yejirs the 
dividends were not more than 51, per share; Sir Hugli, who 
had embarked his whole fortune in the scheme, sold his shares 
and died, comparatively speaking, a poor man. King Charles 
inherited from King James half the stock of the Company, 
and sold it for 500/. a year. But the practical monopoly of 
supplying a growing city witJi one of the primary necessities 
of life must sooner or later be profitable, and the dividends have 
gradually risen from 5/. to 617/. per share. Such are the 
results to an individual of undertaking a speculation offering 
a prospective rather than an immediate profit, and to a city 
of sacrificing the future to the present, and permitting the 
j)rjvilege of supplying its inhabitants with water to i)as3 into 
the hands of a trading company. 

The example set by the Corporation was gradually followed, 
and water companies appeared in the other districts. On the 
south of the Thames, the Southwark Company was established 
about the middle of the last century, the Lambeth Company in 
1785, and the Vauxhall Company in 1805. On the north bank, 
the New lliver Company, the Chelsea Company (formed in 
170.3), and 80 Q|e, smaller coinpanics, supplied the whole of the 
town up to IsiO; but then the East London, West Middlesex, 
and Grand Junction Companies sprang up; and, after a des- 
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perate competition, the larger companies absorbed the smaller, 
and partitioned out the metropolis among themselves. 

One half of the pcmulation of London, who live to the east 
of a line drawn from Charing Cross, hj Tottenham Court Hoad, 
to the Hampstead Boad, are supplied from the small Chadwell 
spring in Hertfordshire, and from the river Lea, with water 
which, though unfiltered, has deposited much of its sediment in 
settling reservoirs. The rest of London is supplied from the 
Thames at various points between Waterloo Bridge and Kew 
Bridge at Brentford; the river being ponded back by the tide 
as far as Teddington Lock, nineteen miles above London 
Bridge, and the tide itself flowing back above the highest point 
whence any of the companies draw water. The West Middle¬ 
sex and the Lambeth Companies give the unfiltered water of 
the Thames,—the others filter it more or less perfectly. 

Of the two great uses of water, drinking and cleanliness, the 
latter is nearly as important as the former, and requires a vastly 
greater quantity; and as, in a town, whatever is to be removed 
from a house must also be carried beyond the limits of the town, 
the difficulty increases as the town increases. The expense of 
doing this by labour is so great, that, practically, in a large 
town, almost all that is not removed by some cheap process is 
not removed at all. The cheapest mode of removing matter is 
by suspending it in solution in a moving current; and it has 
been happily provided that the greater part of the refuse and 
filth of a town answers to the required condition, and may be 
mechanically suspended in water. No town, therefore, can be 
considered properly supplied with water unless the quality is 
wholesome, the quantity sufficient to sweep away all impurities 
beyond its utmost limit, and the mode of distribution such that 
no individual is left out; for though people will go to water to 
quench thoir thirst, water must be brought to them, or they will 
neglect cleanliness. 

It is now our business to show how far these results have 
been obtained in London, where water has been for more than 
two centuries an article of trade. And, first, as to quality. 
The eastern half of London is supplied from the river Lea, with 
some assistance from the Chadwell spring. Passing over the 
objectionable character of the open channel of the New liiver, 
we would ask bur readers to inspect, on any large maj), the 
district of which the Lea receives the immediate drainage. It 
is one of the most populous in all England. town of Tot¬ 

tenham alone contains 9000 inhabitants. It » the line oi' the 
great north road; and, for twenty miles, the chain of towns and 
villages is almost unbroken. The Lea was so palpably objec- 
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tionable, that it was only resorted to, out of necessity, when the 
Hertfordshire springs had failed. Moreover, it is becoming 
worse every day, from the rapid increase of the population on 
its banks; indeed, only one source of supply worse than itself 
could be found, and that has been selected by the other com¬ 
panies. The rest of London, as we have said, is supplied by 
them from the Thames within the tideway. The real meaning 
of such a statement is this. The refuse and ^rt from two mil¬ 
lions of individuals,—the enormous accumulation of waste and 
(lead animal and vegetable matter,—the blood and offal of 
slaughter-houses,—the outpourings from gas-works, dye-works, 
breweries, distilleries, glue-works, bone-works, tanneries, che¬ 
mical and other works,—and a thousand nameless pollutions,— 
all find their way into the Thames, The mixture is next 
washed backwards and forwards by the tide; and, having been 
thoroughly stirred up and finely comminuted by the unceasing 
splash of 298 steamboats, is then pumped up for the use of the 
wealthiest city in the world! 

Twenty years ago, a Royal Commission reported that the 
Thames, when free from extraneous matter, may fairly be called 
pure; but, * as it approaches the metropolis, it becomes loaded 
‘ with a quantity of filth which renders it disgusting to the senses, 

‘ and improper to be employed in the preparation of food,’ They 
exprcfiscd, in gentle phrase, their opinion,^ that this water ‘ can- 
‘ not, even when clarified by filtration, be pronounced entirely 
‘ free from the suspicion of general insalubrity.’ We should 
think not, indeed; for filtration only removes the mechanical, 
leaving unaffected the mineral, vegetable, and animal impuri¬ 
ties. They also thought that ‘ there were no grounds for 
‘ assuming the probability of any improvement in the state of 
* the water drawn from the London district;’ more especially 
as it had been considerably deteriorated within the ten years 
previous. We heartily concur in this also; and, so fur from 
dreaming of improvement, we conceive we have something very 
like a mathematical demonstration that what was bad then is 
abominable now, and will be intolerable ten years hence. It 
was said that fish had deserted the London waters; and that 
oven Dutch eels, when placed in it, gave up their miserable 
lives. Wc believe this was an exaggeration; at least, when on 
a visit to a friend who has the happiness of residing in the 
dominions of th^Grand Junction Company, we ourselves found 
a very lively sh^^p in our water bottle. But when wc read 
that there are itl public sewers between London and Batter¬ 
sea bridges,—that Riclunond, Isleworth, Brentford, Mortlake, 
Chiswick, and Hammersmith furnish 68 more,—and that the 
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whole of their contents are received into the Thames, and re¬ 
turned by the reflux of the tide,—we perceive a state of things 
which renders exaggeration truly superfluous. 

Bad as this water is, it is made very much worse by an 
arrangement which is in operation all over London, and is the 
direct result of the principle of trade. To avoid what, in the 
language of the water companies, is called wasting water,— 
though it is a strange term for washing away filth,—the supply 
is intermittent, necessitating the use of cisterns. The rich use 
large leaden tanks; the rest of the inhabitants—that is, nine 
tenths of the whole population — use the best substitute they 
can afford to purchase, from a wine pipe holding 130 gallons, 
down to a butter tub which costs a shilling. All the water 
brought to London is full of organic matter, and, therefore, 
always ready to reproduce vegetable or animal life. Any one 
may convince himself of this by letting water stand in Ins water 
bottle for a few days, when he will find the bottom of the bottle 
beginning to show a covering of vegetation. Generally, how¬ 
ever, this experiment is carried on in the tank, out of sight. 
The process of vegetation is invariably accompanied by the 
breeding of insects. Professor Clark says, that animalcules 
abound in the winters of all the London companies. Once, out 
of curiosity, he counted the number of insects visible to the 
naked eye in a gallon, and found them to be 450. The real 
number was, he says, of course much greater. The specimen 
did not strike an eye accustomed to the London waters as at all 
unusual; and the Professor, prudently enough, ‘ made no ob- 
* servations as to the smaller creatures visible only by the inicro- 
^ scope.’ But if such is the condition of water taken from the 
cistern of a gentleman’s house, what is likely to be that from 
the half-rotten, dirty, uncovered butts and tubs of the poorer 
classes, — carpeted with a layer of soot, dust, and dirt,—into 
which insects scramble, and at the bottom of which sAvallows, 
young birds, rats, and cats are not unfrequently found ? 

But whatever may be the evils arising from impurity in the 
quality, those caused by a deficiency in quantity, and an inter¬ 
mittent distribution, arc infinitely more deplorable. We are not 
now speaking of the houses of the rich, where, by large tanks 
and scientific appliances, much that is offensive to the senses 
may be removed; but of the houses where the millions live,— 
men whose wages vary from twelve to eighteen shillings a week, 
and whose lot chains them to particular loci^ties. The first 
cost of laying pipes to inferior tenements is something: the 
water company, true to the commercial principle, throws the 
burden and risk on the landlord; the landlord, who lives in a 
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good house elsewhere^ throws it on the tenant; the tenant, 
being only a tenant, of course refuses to expend money for the 
benefit of the landlord, and water is .not laid on. Closets 
require cisterns raised six feet from the ground; but these then 
become subject to an extra charge for ‘ high service,’ and so the 
whole apparatus is dispensed with. Though without a system 
of drains a large supply of water is rather injurious than other¬ 
wise, yet without a plentiful supply there can be no drainage at 
all; and therefore, wlien water is not brought to these houses, 
refuse of all descriptions remains unremoved, accumulating in 
and around the houses, in the courts, in back yards, in cellars, 
and in cesspools. The most vivid imagination cannot adequately 
conceive the consequences of this; and if wc were to transcribe 
the evidence which has been collected upon this branch of the 
subject, our readers would turn from the page with loathing. 
Little do the rich know of the state of their poorer neighbours, 
or of the masses of filth and misery from which they are sepa¬ 
rated only by a party wall. Behind some of the best streets 
in London scenes may be witnessed at which humanity shudders. 

In populous districts it is common for eighteen or twenty 
houses to be built round a court: at one end is a water-cock, 
the water being turned on three times a week, and sometimes for 
half an liour on Sundays also. Those wlio can then attend fill a 
bucket or butter tub, and carry it to their rooms; those who, 
from any cause, cannot attend at the proper moment, go without 
water for the next two days. 

Sometimes the cock is out of order, or the landlord has fallen 
into arrear with the water rent and the supply been in conse¬ 
quence cut off, and twenty families are deprived of all means of 
cleanliness. The husbands being away at their work, the wives 
must fetch the water, and they are often physically unable to 
carry it up stairs; —thence comes economy of water; and what 
that implies Dr. Toynbee tells us. Water, already filthy from 
having been used to wash clothes, is used over and over again 
for tljo same purpose: chil4ren are left dirty, greens are put into 
the pot without being washed, and the smallest possible quantity 
is used in cooking. Having to attend three children ill with 
scrofulous affections of the eyes and throat, he found them all 
rarely washed and in an extremely filthy condition, because the 
mother, once in respectable circumstances, was so far advanced 
in pregnancy as to be unable to go up and down stairs. Often, 
after dressing a patient, be could get no water in the room, 
sometimes not in the house. What were called clean towels 
were so offensive from having been washed in dirty water as to 
be unfit for use. lie continually visited houses where the smell 
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was unbearable, but the windows were never opened on account 
of the still more pestilential effluvium without. Within a district 
supplied by the New -River Company^ in the court and yards 
outside the houses was a ^mass of putrid, fermenting filth, and 
the subsoil was saturated with offensive matter till it could take 
up no more. In such a locaUty, the houses, the inmates, and 
everything around them became unavoidably * horribly filthy.* 
There is a most fatal and certain connexion between physical 
uncleanliness and moral pollution; the condition of a population 
becohies invariably assimilated tor that of their habitations. 
There can be no sight more' painful than that of a healthy, 
rosy, active countrywoman brought to one of these dwellings. 
For a time there is a desperate exeition to keep the place clean; 
several times in the forenoon is the pavement in the front of the 
house washed, but as often docs the oozing filth creep along the 
stones, and she feels at length that her labour is in vain. The 
noxious c^chalations infuse their poison into her system, and her 
energies droop. Then she becomes sick, or the supply has been 
cut off, or she has missed her turn, or her little store of ivater has 
been upset or stolen, and, cleanliness, becoming impossible, she 
gets accustomed to its absence, and gradually sinks into the ways 
of her neighbours. The art of concealing dirt is substituted for 
the habit of cleanliness; she becomes a dirty, debilitated slattern, 
followed by sickly, scrofulous, feverish children; and she falls 
through successive stages of degradation, till, physical wretched- 
ne^ having done its worst, she reaches the lowest of all, that in 
which she has ceased to complain. The fate of the childt-en is, if 
possible, more heart-breaking. All idea of sobriety, all notion 
of self-respect, all sense of modesty, all instinct of decency is 
nipped in the bud; they congregate in masses, and mix with 
the worst vagrants. At last some dreadful fever forces on the 
notice of the public the existence of their squalid dens of misery; 
such as those in the Saffron Hill district, — where twenty-five 
people were found living in a room sixteen feet square,*—where a 
man and his wife and Tour children, occupying one room, took 
in seven lodgers,—and where one house contained a hundred 
and twenty-six peqple, and only six or seven beds. These 
people save nothing, but invariably spend all thfey earn in drink; 
and with that precocious depravity too surely evinced by 
human beings when herded together IHce beasts, the young of 
both sexes live toother from the ages of twelve and thirteen 
years. , * 

It is right that these things should be made known — it is 
well that they should be considered. We have commission 
after commission to inquire — we have one pestilence after 
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another to warn ua that the destl^oying angel is At hand; wc 
wait for twenty years^ weighing in a Balance the iiitereata of 
water companies, the contingent losses of millere, the hardnose 
of water from a well, and the impurity of water from the rirer; 
and in the meantime tens of theusatids of our citizens are 
dragged down morally and socially by all manner of filth and 
wretchedness, and hurried through a degraded and miserable 
existence to an untimely end. While our disciissions go on, 
they are dropping into their graves. The worst water in the 
Thames would be an unspeakable blessing to the denizens of 
Red Lion Court. We fill our ^aols with felons, and we Iiave 
City Missions, and put our ^st m education; but the influences 
of filth are stronger than the policeman, the soBoeflmaster, and 
the preacher ; and we ought, this time, to have learned that 
the very foundation of moral training in a London tenement is a 
pipe of wholesome water from the top to the bottom of the house. 

But then the cost of an altered system! Few will ask that 
question who have iiteadily conteifiplated the cost of the present 
system. We would entreat our readers just to glance at the 
evidence of Dr. Soutlmpod Smith, physician to the London 
Fever Hospital, and of Mr, Toynbee, surgeon of the St, George's 
and St. James’s Dispensary, and visitor for the Westminster 
General Dispensary. 

Fever is beyond all comparison the disease of adult life, and, 
more than any other, depends upon causes within our own con¬ 
trol : at least those forms of it, which arise from the dcGom|)p- 
sition of animal and vegetable matter. A short period 4s merci¬ 
fully given to us before putrefaction begins, within which we may 
remove the evil; but when that pen^ has expired, poisonous 
gases are generated^ and the seed of fever sown. In many places 
in London, on account of the want of water and proper drains, 
this removal is not at all, and in others very tardily, effected: 
we have therefore localities from which fever is never absent,— 
these are the centres whence sickness is always emanating,— 
the ever-burning matches by which the flames of disease arc 
re-lightcd. And the social and moral evils of fever, its pauper¬ 
ising effects, and prodigious expense, whether in a public or 
private view, are not easily described: for much as we are 
alarmed by cholera, the returns show that ih any one year fever 
kills as many as cholera. 

The rate of mortality in the east of London is double that in 
the ^vest. To persons accustorfled to th^ study of medical 
statistics, this simple statement would be sufficient; they would 
at once see the depth of misery which it indicates. But to 
others we must place it in a more familiar light. Out of every 
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two persons who die in the east of London, one perishes from 
preventible causes. From twenty to thirty thousand of the 
Lbouring population of London are killed every year by causes 
which, if we chose, we might expel by a current of water. 
Though we do not take these persons out of their houses and 
murder them, we do the same thing in eifect, — we neglect them 
in their poisonous homes, and leave them there to a lingering 
but a certain death. 

The peculiar cvjl of fever is, that it seizes upon the labouring 
classes especially, and at the most valuable period of their 
existence. Those attacked between the ages of 20 and 30 years 
arc equal in number to those attacked at all other ages put to- 
' gether. At that time of life the ^yo^king classes are generally 
married, and have children to support; so that not only heads 
of families are most liable to this malady, but are most liable at 
that precise period of life when they have a young family 
entirely dependent upon their exertions. Females, too, seem 
to be more susceptible of this disease, perhaps are more con¬ 
stantly exposed to its causes, than males; and when smitten by 
it, they can neither nurse their children, nor attend to any one 
of those duties, which unless a working man’s wife personally 
discharges, the house becomes a scene of disorder and distress. 

The indirect effects of sickness are, moreover, far more hurt¬ 
ful, though less observable, than the direct effects of mortal 
disease. Those who merely suffer from fevdr are about twelve 
times as many as those who perish. The poison arising from 
animal or vegetable decomposition acts as a sedative; it lowers 
the tone, unstrings the nerves, and brings on physical languor 
and mental apathy. Persons affected by it become unfit for, and 
have a hatred of, labour. There is no expedient they will not 
seek in order to escape from toil. Under this depression, and as 
a relief from a peculiar inward sinkvig feeling, they liave a craving 
for the stimulus of ardent spirits to an extent inconceivable by 
persons in hap^er circumstances; it amounts to a passion, and 
these debilitated beings arc unable to control it. The same 
poison, by demnging and weakening the digestive organs, pro¬ 
duces complaints of a scrofulous and consumptive character, 
generally accompanied by a feverish and nervous irritability, 
constantly urging them to the unrestrained gratification of their 
appetites; and so the process of degradation goes forward. The 
effort to struggle against the surrounding mass of filth and 
wretchedness, is given up in sheer hopelessness, and the man’s 
best energies are sapped by the irresistible poison, even while 
he is endeavouring to resist its influence. The class of work¬ 
men that in other places drink nothing but water, in London 
drink anything but water, so bad is it. The labourer comes 
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kome tired, and is glad to escape from the dirt and discomfort— 
the poisonous atmosphere of his home—to a pothouse. In the 
morning there is no water to make him a cup of coffee, — again 
lie is driven to the beer-shop; overpowered by the internal 
craving and external temptations, he inevitably becoihes a 
drunkard, and, in time, unequal to hard work, ^on the com¬ 
forts of life are gone; then its decencies arc neglected; the 
moral feelings, one after the other, are broken down before the 
most sordid appetites, alike ungovernable and insatiable: he is 
crushed by drunkenness, profligacy, and poverty, and sinks from 
one stage of vice and misery to another, till the intellectual facul¬ 
ties become dimmed, all moral and religious feeling ex])irc8, the 
domestic affections are destroyed, all regard for law or property 
is lost, and hope is quenched in desperate wretchedness: so that 
at last, owing to these withering causes, families have been 
found, even in London, huddling together like animals, the very 
instincts of humanity obliterated, and, like the brutes, relieving 
every want, and gratifying every passion in the full view of the 
community. 

These are the reasons why the districts of filth are not only 
the districts of fever, scrofula, consumption, and cholera, but 
also of crime. Habits are early formed of idleness and dis¬ 
honesty— of brutality, inexpressible profligacy, and sensual in¬ 
dulgence ; and here are educated those irreclaimable malefactors, 
the constitution of whoso minds is a constant grief and, indeed, 
enigma. Their wickedness we are prepared for, but we are not 
prepared for their callous insensibility to all the ordinary mo¬ 
tives which influence human beings, for their unaccountable and 
uncontrollable irritability, for their recklessness akin to tliat of 
a wild beast, and for that distorted intellectual acuteness resem¬ 
bling more the dull cunning of a madman than the reason of a 
man. 

The numerous deaths of an unhealthy district have a bad 
moral cflect. They harden the heart The expense, trouble, 
and anxiety ai’ising from a sickly family often make the wretched 
parents regard their oflspring as a burden, and their death as 
a happy release from a miserable existence. Bbt it is not with 
impunity that the natural affections are destroyed. The trans¬ 
ition from this state of mind to that which looks upon cliildren’s 
burial clubs as a source of profit, is too often found an easy one. 

It has been said that an excessive rate of mortality is one of 
the appointed means by which evils work out their own cure, 
and an over-numerous population is thinned. With a Christian 
philanthropist this argument, even if true, would have no weight. 
But it is more to our present purpose to remark that it has no 
foundation in fact. An extreme mortality, caused by the mor- 
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bific influences arising from the want of cleanliness, has hardly 
any effect in decreasing the numbers of the population; it only 
renders them weak and wretched. The worse their condition, 
the e^lier they marry. These influences do not diminish fecun¬ 
dity ; there is reason to suspect they increase it: and it is be¬ 
yond a doubt that the greater the mortality among children, the 
more numerous are the births. Grown-up men and women are 
replaced by the more youthful; and this rapid substitution of the 
young and helpless for adults is doubly injurious: it diminishes 
the productive power of the country, while it accelerates the 
increase of the population. It entails a frightful expenditure, 
besides being a social calamity, and, as far as it is preventible, 
a national sin. 

The expense of doctors’ bills to the poor is far greater than is 
supposed. Many a workman receiving 20 j. a-week pays, not 
only proportionably, but actually, more for medicine than a 
gentleman with 1000/. a-year. The cases of families brought 
on the parish by preventible sickness are innumerable. The 
sickness of a scrofulous child will cost from 4/. to 10/.; its 
burial 21, to 4/. A confinement costs 41, or 51 ,; and numerous 
as these are, the miscarriages are still more numerous. We 
had selected, but are compelled to omit, the detailed cases of 
individuals who, though receiving regular wages of 20^. and 25s, 
a-week, became utter paupers solely from the expense of con¬ 
finements, miscarriages, medicines, and undertakers’ bills. Dr. 
Toynbee visited one hundred families, and found 212 of the 
members actually suffering from disease; there had been 251 
deaths and funerals, and a corresponding amount of sickness; 
350 members of these 100 families were dependent children, 
whose average age was little more than ten years. It is terrible 
to contemplate the amount of social misery caused, and the ex¬ 
pense entailed upon the public, by the removal of heads of fami¬ 
lies from such a community as this. A little saving in sickness 
would pay a heavy water-rate. The comparison is not the less 
certain because the actual result cannot be stated in figures. 
Sickness and pauperism are inseparable, and the parish, in the 
long run, must pay for the sick labourer’s rent, food, clothing, 
for medical attendance on him during his life, for his funci^ 
at his death, and for the support of his wife and family after 
he is dead. To givje some idea of the money cost of our 
present system, by which the preventible disease of fever is 
perpetuated, we may mention that the extra expense from fever 
cases in the Bethnal Green and Whitediapel Unions was at the 
rate of 2467/. a year. In 1843 the London Fever Hospital re¬ 
ceived 500 fever cases in four months, and, during a considerable 
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portion of the time, thirty or forty applications a-day were 
refused, from want of room. When an inquiry was made by 
twenty metropolitan unions , to ascertain what proportion of those 
receiving parochial relief were suffering from fever, it was found 
in the district of St.;George*8, Southwark, that out of 146 7 persons 
receiving parochial relief 1276 were ill with fever. After the 
cholera appeared last summer. Peahen Court, a little court off 
Bishopsgate Street, had sent to the parish of St. Ethelburga'by 
the 29th of August, one cholera widow and twelve cholera 
orphans. It was calculated that they would cost the pariah 
420/., and that the court might have been put in order, and pro¬ 
bably all sickness prevented, for 30/, But, not to weary our 
readers, we will only refer to the official statement of the pro¬ 
portion of deaths from cholera in the thirteen weeks ending the 
Idth Sept. 1849. Since Cholera is in truth a health inspefftor, 
who S|)eak8 through his interpreter,-the Kegistrar-General, in a 
language which reaches all ears, and points out with terrible 
distinctness and unfailing accuracy those districts which arc not 
only occasionally the regions of death, but at all times the 
nurseries of disease. 
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Now compare the extremes, Hampstead and Botherhithe. At 
the latter, out of 225 persons, 217 have*died from preventible 
causes; there arc 28 times the number of deaths that there are 
at Hampstead, 28 times the cases of sickness, 28 times the 
number and cost of funerals, 28 times the doctors’ bills, and 
28 times as many widows and helpless children to be supported 
by somebody. A¥e must also remember that this is not the 
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case of an epidemic scourging one locality and sparing another, 
but the index of what is going on at all times, and will continue 
to go on till the end of time, unless, by an abundant supply of 
water, we wash away the causes of those diseases which are 
silently but incessantly wasting away the health, the morals, 
and the wealth of the community. 

Eminent physicians declare that the existing amount of sick¬ 
ness and mortality may be reduced one half; and to show that 
this is no vague exaggeration, we will quote the case of Wind¬ 
mill Court, in Rosemary Lane, described by Mr, Liddle, the 
medical officer of the Whitechapel union. It was dirty, un- 
drained, and ill-supplied with water: he had to visit it two or 
three times a day for fever cases, and in seven months attended 
forty-one new cases of sickness in that one court. It was ufter- 
w^!^d3 flagged, drained, and supplied with water; and Mr. 
Liddle tells the result. ‘ In the last four or five months I have 
* had but two cases; ’ and the rents were so much better paid 
that the landlord was thought to have profited by the improve¬ 
ments, which he had executed at his own expense. A current 
of w'ater had in fact swept away nineteen twentieths of the 
sickness. This is fullly corroborated by the experience of Hare- 
brain Court, Cooper’s Court, and other places. In Notting¬ 
ham, in 1832, there were 1100 cjises of cholera, of which 289 
were fatal. After the disease had passed off, the town was 
supplied with water, and other sanitary measures adopted with 
such effect that when, in 1849, the cholera appeared a second 
time, there were only eight cases, of which six were fatal. And 
it appears that between the healthy and unhealthy districts of 
that town there is a difference of sixty per cent, in the average 
duration of human life. So that when we hear complaints of the 
quality of the water in London, and agree that it would be well 
to have a jet seventy feet high instead of the dumb waiters in 
Trafalgar Square, to have a magnificent fountain in the Temple, 
and cascades in the royal gardens, with abundance of water for 
cleansing the streets and extinguishing fires, we contend tliat,— 
although the water companies should accomplish all this to-morrow 
—the great and crying evil of the present system would, notwith¬ 
standing, be in no way lessened. It is not the convenience of the 
rich, but the necessities of the poor, that call upon us for instant 
legislation, under penalties so heavy and responsibilities so awfuL 
The richer classes are'in some degree able to protect themselves; 
but the masses, the millions who live by the sweat of their brow, 
these men are helpless. Whatever else we do, we do nothing, un¬ 
less we give them plenty of water for the purposes of cleanliness. 
This is the main object; and we trust and believe that all 
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interests which stand as obstacles in the way will be made to 
bend or break. To those who watch with admiration, mingled 
with awe, the growth of the immense influence of the daily 
press, the course generally taken by it on sanitary and econo¬ 
mical questions affecting the interests of the poor, is a source of 
unfeigned satisfaction and thankfulness, as well as a pledge of 
success. It is to the honour and safety of the nation, when 
journals like ' The Times’ and * Morning Chronicle,’ and ‘ Daily 
‘ News,’ at once the exponents and guides of public opinion, in 
their several quarters, ^ke up these questions, and advocate the 
cause of the poor with sound good sense and infinite perseverance, 
research, and talent. 

It may be asked, is this object attainable? Is it possible to 
obtain anywhere a daily supply of sixty or a hundred millions 
of gallons of pure water ? The answer involves a consideration 
of the topographical and geological position of London. 

London is situated upon the lower tertiary or eocene fonna- 
tion; the upper stratum is a tenacious clay, the next is desig¬ 
nated plastic clay, and is composed of argillaceous dejiosit and 
beds of sand; these rest upon the chalk, a formation from 300 
to 500 feet in thickness, not lying horizontally, but rising uj> 
all round like the sides of a basin, and coming to the siiriuco at 
the Surrey and Chiltern hills. The water which falls upon and 
percolates through the edges of the porous chalk, is arrested at 
the bottom of the basin by a layer of gault or impermeable clay, 
and accumulates there until the whole stratum becomes charged 
with water; and the rim of the chalk basin being higher than 
the strata which it contains, the water, whenever the opjM)r- 
tunity is given by a sufl&ciently deep well or bole, has a tendency, 
from the hydrostatic pressure, to rise through the suj)eriu- 
cumbent beds to its natural level above the surflice of the 
ground. The wells are of three classes: the first arc shallow, 
and furnish an absolutely poisonous water, impregnated with 
the leakage from gas pipes, the soakage from cesspools, and the 
drainage from graveyards; the second reach the sandy water¬ 
bearing beds of the plastic clay, and generally produce water 
full of ferruginous and other impurities, and sometimes con¬ 
taminated by the deep cesspools; the third class are sunk into 
the chalk, and supply clear and good, though hard, water. 

It was once imagined that an inexhaustible supply might be 
obtmned from the w&lls in the chalk; but that idea is now 
exploded,—or nearly so; we make the reservation out of respect 
to Mr. Tabberner,— the increased number of deep wells having 
already diminished the quantity in the subterraneous reservoir. 
Each new well lowers the level of the water in its neighbour: in 
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one brewer’s well the water level has fallen ninety-three feet; 
Calvert & Co., and Barclay & Ca, have restricted themselves to 
the use of their wells on alternate days; the Artesian wells at 
Brentford, at the Horticultural Gardens, and at the Bishop of 
London’s gardens at Fulham, no longer overflow; the well con¬ 
structed by the New River Company, near the New Road, is a 
failure; at the Pentonville Prison the average water-level has 
sunk twelve feet in seven years; and on the whole it seems that 
the water-level in the deep wells of London has been sinking 
for the last twenty-five years at the rate of two feet j)er annum. 
A project was started in 1840, and has been again revived, 
of obtaining a supply from wells in the chalk district near 
Watford; but the engineer at that time recommended farther 
inquiry, and the amount sought to be obtained is totally in¬ 
adequate to the purposes now under consideration. 

We are therefore compelled to turn our minds from water 
under the surface to the upper or river drainage—that is, to 
the Thames, or some of its affluents. Objections have been 
raised against river water, because every river receives a certain 
amount of urban and agricultural drainage. This is true; but 
we cannot go to ‘the seven wells’ at Cheltenham; and at every 
successive mile of its course the Thames receives some descrip¬ 
tion of drainage. To supply London with perfectly pure water 
is, apparently, an impossibility. Purity then becomes a question 
of degree. The first requisite is a very large supply; the second, 
that it shall be as pure as circumstances will admit. We therefore 
reject the Lea and the Brent because they receive a very un¬ 
usual amount of drainage; the Colne for the same reason and 
on account of its paper mills, which pollute water more than 
any other manufacture; the Wey on engineering grounds; the 
Wandle, Verulain, and similar minor tributaries, as being in¬ 
sufficient; and the Thames itself, below Slaidcnhead, because, 
cmercinsT from the hills, it there enters into the rich basin of 
the London clay, and receives the drainage of the innumerable 
hamlets, villages, and towns which stud its banks. On the 
other hand the most fastidious have never sought to go beyond 
Oxford; and thus the discussion has practically been narrowed 
to one point — whether the supply should come from above or 
below Reading—from Mapledurham, or from Henley. Those 
who support the Mapledurham scheme do so on the ground 
that they avoid the drainage of Reading; the others argue 
that this objection may be removed, and, at all events, is more 
than compensated by the accession, below Mapledurham, of 
water from two tributaries, the Kennet and the Loddon, one 
fifty-tiu^, the other twenty-four, miles long,—and both of very 
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unusual purity, in consequence of trayersing thinly inhabited 
chalk districts, containing mqch down land, little cultivated, 
and chicdy appropriated to sheep fanning. On the Kennet we 
believe there are only two or three mills by which the quality 
of the water can be affected. After heavy showers flJso, aa 
there is little surface drainage in a chalk district, in which the 
rain sinks into the ground and is filtered before it breaks out in 
a stream, the Kennet remains almost as pure as before, while 
the Thames is comparatively turbid, having received a large 
amount of surface drainage from the Oxford clay. Whatever 
be the respective merits of these schemes, it cannot be denied 
that in this locality the Thames will afford a daily supply of 
100,000,000 of gallons of water, sufficiently pure for all the 
ordinary purposes of life. Lucretius, in the passage beginning, 

‘ pereunt imbres, ubi eos pater sether 
In gremiura matris Terrae precipitavit: 

At liitidae surgunt fruges, ramique virescunt 
Arboribus; * 

describes, in his exquisite language, the showers perishing as 
they sink into the earth, and yet becoming the origin of the green 
foliage of the woods, and of the shining produce of the fields, the 
food of man and of beast. The rain that descends upon the 
Wiltshire downs may be made to minister to a higlicr end, if 
we compel it to rise again amidst the tenements of the London 
workmen, and contribute to their health, their happiness, and 
their moi'als. 

It is of importance, also, to observe that in no direction can 
London be approached by an aqueduct so easily as from the 
direction of Maidenhead. The unexampled facilities afforded 
by the level valley of the Thames have been taken advantage of 
for the construction of canals and railwaj’^s; and the promoters 
of the Henley on Thames project assert that, if an aqueduct 
was carried \Yestward from Paddington, without aiming at any 
objects but cheapness of construction and a suitable inclination 
for the current of water, it would strike the Thames at Henley 
lieach. Whether this be the case or not, it is clearly desirabh; 
that the main reservoir of London should be as high as possible 
above the town, provided it be not higher than the average 
level of the ground along which the aqueduct is to p^s, and 
that the water should floAV into it by the force of gravitation 
alone, without requiring to be elevated by mechanical means, 
or checked in its current by locks. Should the main rcaervtpr 
not command the whole of London, it will be cheaper to form 
an additional reservoir at the required height, and pump water 
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into it, than to bring in the whole quantity at the maximum 
elevation. 

It cannot be disputed that, if we divert perhaps one third of 
the Thames at Beading in order to pour it through the sewers 
of London, we shall affect the corn and paper mills on the river. 
But this water power, once of great consequence, as being the 
only mechanical power in the vicinity of London, is yet subject 
to interruption from floods, frosts, and droughts, and is daily 
falling in value before the steadiness and certainty of steam 
power; and the cost of substituting steam for water power to 
every mill between London and Beading would not amount to 
any sum worth noticing. The preservation of the navigation is 
more serious. But whatever may be its importance, we do not 
hesitate to say that it sinks into insignificance before the other 
interests involved in this question. We are bound to look the 
difficulty in the face, and to carefully consider every suggestion, 
which holds out a i)rospect of removing it; but if no means can 
be found, perfectly adequate or perfectly unobjectionable, let 
us not shrink from a decision. On one side is our money, on 
the other our life; here is our commerce, there is our happiness. 
Is water given to us primarily to be a medium of tniflic, or 
because it is a necessary of existence? Shall we use the railway 
and pay a shilling or two per ton extra, or shall we keep to the 
river and have an extra pestilence every fifteen years ? Shall 
we empty our barges, or shall we fill our churchyards ? 

But the report of Messrs. Walker and Leach, the engineers 
of the Thames Navigation Committee, demonstrates that the 
difficulty is very far from insurmountable. The Thames, in that 
part of its course, flows in reaches: the depth of a river depends 
not alone upon the volume of water, but on the rapidity of the 
current, and the inclination of its surface; and the same skill 
which has carried canals over the most irregular and broken 
countries may, by locks and dams judiciously placed, not only 
maintain, but improve the navigation of the Thames, and that, 
too, without any inordinate expense. 

The English, more than any nation of ancient or modem 
times, have adhered to the rul^ of carrying on their great under¬ 
takings upon the principle of trade, trusting to the boundless 
energy of private enterprise. Our lighthouses, our national 
bank, and our Indian empire, show the singular power and 
flexibility of this principle; but they also show the circum¬ 
stances in which it fails, and by which the mere trading 
oempany is converted virtually into a department of the Govern¬ 
ment.- Whenever a government has attempted to direct com¬ 
mercial enterprise and enter into a fair competition for its 
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rewards. It has failed. On the other hand, whenever competition 
has been destroyed, and a practical monopoly established, the 
quickening impulse of the commercial principle seems to die 
away, and, in one form or other, Government control takes its 
place. There can be no competition in lighting the seas; andj 
lighthouses having in fact ceased to be private speculations, the 
Trinity Board is virtually under the control of the Government. 
The Bank of England only retains its exclusive privileges 
because it acknowledges its duties to the public to be paramount 
even to the interests of its shareholders, and by a judicious 
deference to the wishes of the Executive. The trade with 
India hits passed into private hands, and the empire which our 
merchants won is ruled by a responsible minister. Wherever 
the principle of trade fails or ends in a monopoly, or wherever 
the discharge of a public duty is superadded to and supei*8edcs 
the pursuit of private profit, the English people will trust none 
but a responsible body. A tendency to combination, in order 
to extinguish competition, is inseparable from that class of 
enterprises in which the amount of receipts is measured by the 
requirements of a specific locality, and where a iai^ge capital is 
necessarily sunk irrecoverably in the first instance. Competition 
between coaches, where the primary outlay is but small, may 
nrisc and dic^ and arise again perpetually; but between water 
-companies, gas companies, or railways, whatever turns the scale 
ut all will turn the whole trade. So that the struggle is for life 
or death, and no sacrifice is too great to crush a rival utterly. 
The consequence is, as Mr. Stephenson tersely expressed it, 
where combination is possible, competition is impossible. 

Water companies show as clearly as any other instance the truth 
of this maxim. There never was a fairer area or greater scope 
for competition than the city of London, — the largest, the most 
populous, the most luxurious, and the wealthiest city in the 
world, and familiarised, by the bent of the national mind, to the 
-encouragement of joint enterprise. Up to the beginning of the 
present century there was no competition; but when the East 
London, the West Middlesex, and the Grand Junction Com¬ 
panies arose in 1810, so violent a struggle ensued, that in four 
years all the companies were on the verge of ruin. In 1815 
-and 1817 they coalesced and partitioned the metropolis north of 
the Thames among them: since that date there has been no 
•competition whatsoever; and we are never likely to see it again. 
The companies south of the Thames were under certain re¬ 
strictions until 1834; but when these were removed, a com¬ 
petition broke out, which raged in full force from 1839 to 1842, 
And then died its natural death by combination. This contest 
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BtandB pre-eminent in ruinous absurdity. There were in some 
streets three distinct sets of pipes, with separate sets of persons 
to attend to each. Capricious customers were constantly 
changing from one to the other, and the pavement was torn up 
daily. The plumber’s bills for removing the pipes from one 
main to another were of course enormous. So sharp was the 
practice, that sometimes the pipes were put to the wrong main, 
and one company sent in the bill for water which its opponent 
had unconsciously supplied. The Vauxhall Company spent in 
one street 2400/. in pipes, and had in return the barren satis¬ 
faction of drawing from the Southwark Company tenants to 
the extent of 81/. The directors abused each other on paper, 
and the workmen actually fought in the streets. The famous 
war between Modena and Bologna, on account of the * rape of 
* the bucket,’ was renewed in Southwark; and had the imagi¬ 
native Tassoni lived in our days, he would have called to the 
inhabitants 


‘ Vedrai, s* al cantar niio porgi I’orecchia, 

Elena trasformarsi in una Secchia.’ 

But no one good,—not even a good poem, as in the tuneful 
kind of Italy, — resulted from this competition. The object 
of the companies was not to improve the water supply, but 
to ruin each other; the struggle was to get the custom of 
the^ rich,—none of them cared for the poor. The districts 
which were supposed likely to yield a good return had treble 
■ sets of pipes, and their streets perpetually broken up and 
rendered impassable; while others were left without water for 
domestic purposes and protection from fire. Water drawn from 
near Waterloo Bridge was supplied without even being filtered, 
although the sum annually expended in useless plumbing, paving, 
and canvassing, would have been more than sufficient for that 
was wanted. While the companies under this process of mutual 
attrition were fast grinding their capital away, the sum paid by 
the public in water rents would have produced a dividend of 
ten per cent upon the capital really requisite to provide them 
with an abundant supply of water. On both banks of the 
Thames, the coalition of the companies was followed by an aug¬ 
mentation of the water rates, beginning with 25 per cei5. 
additional, and an extra charge for high service. The revenue 
has of course been enlarged in proportion; between 1821 and 
1828 it increased, on the north side of the Thames alone, 
44,000/. a year: in twenty years the total water rents have 
risen from 162,000/. to 370,000/. per annum. 

Though competition, under these circumstances, does no good 
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to any one, the risk of competition, however remote, 1ms a real 
effect in maintaining a costly and inefficient system. True 
economy in the distribution of water is obtain^ by a largo 
outlay at first; but the possibility of losing the first outlay 
altogether, leads trading companies to reverse this principle, 
to save the first cost which falls upon them, and to swell 
the current charges which are paid by the public. The laying 
on of water to a fourth class house in London costs indi- 
viduals about 4Z. Neither the water company, the builder, 
nor the tenant will risk this first outlay, and consequently too 
often nothing is done; though all agree that if the first ex¬ 
pense was borne by a public fund, and repaid with interest by 
a rate upon the property, the improvement would be readily 
adopted. Such economy is there in good primary general 
arrangements, that in Nottingham this same sum of 4Z. per house 
has been found sufficient for all the outlay necessary to pump 
water from the Trent, to filter it, tq convey it to the town, 
and to distribute it, at constant high pressure and in unlimited 
quantity, to every habitation. 

The various improvements adopted by the water compaiues 
so far from arising from the principle of trade, are due solely to a 
threat of its being abandoned. The augmentation of rates 
sequent on the unholy alliance of 1817, produced a storm, which 
eventually burst in 1821, in the form of a Parliamentary Inquiry, 
and taught the companies the danger of stimulating the public 
to seek an effectual remedy. Again, in 1828, a cry was raised 
against the quality of the water. Unhappily, in the conduct of 
this accusation the amount of truth contained in it was overlaid 
by great exaggerations; besides which, the Committee to whom 
the inquiry was entrusted, was not very judiciously handled, 
and symptoms of jobbing and favouritism appeared. The 
companies were not slow in availing themselves of the advan¬ 
tages thus placed in their hands: they exposed the en*ors of 
their adversaries; they brought up chemists and engineers, 
whose clear, cool evidence told well against the angry mis¬ 
representations of their accusers. The Committee lost weight, 
—the Government refused to interfere,—and finally the com¬ 
panies, thankful at having weathered the gale, vowed amend¬ 
ment : some resorted to a purer source of supply, and others 
promised settling reservoirs and filtering beds. The cholera of 
1832 produced in 1834 another Committee, but with no par¬ 
ticular result. A scheme proposed by Mr. Telford broke down 
at once, not without some discredit to the author. Another 
Committee, in 1840, proved equally useless. While the public 
was relying on the expression of public opinion, and the effect 
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of competition, the companies had ceased to care for either, 
knowing that the only red remedy had not yet been thought of. 
They out-argued their opponents, puzzled the Committee, and 
left them to waste their time in investigating a variety of em¬ 
pirical projects. The Committee separated without reporting; 
and with this impotent conclusion ended the last effort at legis¬ 
lative interference,—leaving London in the hands of a water 
confederation. No man has redress against increased rates; no 
man can enforce attention to his complaints; and no man, we 
suppose, is rash enough to dream of actual resistance to an 
antagonist who can ‘ cut off his water supply.’ 

We say that the principle of trade is not applicable to the 
supply of vater to the metropolis, not only because it produces 
an irresponsible practical monopoly, but because it is necessarily 
inadequate to the purpose. It is admitted that water rents 
cannot be collected from weekly tenants. For the companies to 
retail this necessary of life to the very poor, does not pay; 
though it would pay if the first cost was charged on the pro¬ 
perty, and the interest and current expenses included in the 
rent paid to the landlord. The companies therefore leave them 
unsupplied. Wc do not blame them for this,—it could not, and 
never will be, otherwise. But the mere fact, that a vast num¬ 
ber of houses in London have no water supplied to them, (the 
Report of the Health of London Association in 1847 puts the 
number at 70,000: in the New River district tlie number of 
persons unsupplied was stated by the Health of Towns Com¬ 
missioners to be 300,000,) is a positive proof that this principle 
does not accomplish what we require. 

Mr. Babbage remarked, with great truth, how difficult it was 
for people to contend with monopolists who have tact enough to 
make some slight concessions when the public wnith begins to 
rise above ‘the growling point.’ Since 1817, the >vater compa¬ 
nies have raised their rates and their dividends, and enormously 
augmented their revenues,—they have outlived two pestilences, 
— they have been subjected to four formal inquiries, in two of 
which the public mind was violently excited, and have come out 
of the ordeal stronger than before. Against the assaults of 
internal competition and external interference, they have been 
triumphantly successful. In this success lies, we think, the 
germ of their annihilation. On two points the public mind is 
in the course of being slowly made up; and the conclusion will 
be maintained all the more firmly, because it is formed against 
the national instincts. One is, that the principle of trade, applied 
under the most favourable circumstances, has failed to supply 
London with water as it ought to be supplied, and has failed most 
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where most required, viz. in the poor and densely populated dis¬ 
tricts. The other is, that it is in vain to hope for anything better 
for the future from the companies themselves, through any pres¬ 
sure, legislative or other, whieh can be brought to bear against 
them. The conclusion is inevitable,—a different principle must 
be adopted : if there must be a monopoly, and no doubt there 
must, let it be placed in the hands of the Government, or some 
public body responsible to the consumers. 

The constitution of such a body deserves careful consideration. 
Its duties must extend to the drains of London. It is not at 
first an unnatunvl idea that the supply of water to a house and 
its removal from it, are such different services that they might be 
entrusted to different functionaries. But the mains and the sewers 
are merely vehicles for the moving power of the water, and all 
three are parts of one system and require the nicest adjustment 
to each other. Besides, the house drainage is considered to be 
three times as important as the sewer or street drainage, and is* 
inseparably connected with the distribution of water—so that 
a line cannot be drawn anywhere with advantage; for w'hoever 
is answerable for the main sewers ought to have jurisdiction 
over the house dr<ains, the pipes communicating with the mains, 
and the mains themselves up to the reservoir. If a distinction 
must be made somewhere, it ought to be at tlie discharging 
orifice of the reservoir; but we would prefer to concentrate 
responsibility on a single body, and that when complaints are 
made, the public should not be shuiRed from one Board to 
another,— from those who distribute the water to those who 
merely convey it to Loudon. 

It would appear that as the funds for these purposes will be 
provided by the rate-payers, and the services of the Board 
chiefly devoted to supplying the wants of rate-payers, so the 
nomination of its members should proceed from them also. 
But we dread a Board whose members should have owed their 
election to their political bias or to their activity in canvassing; 
and when we sec the working of parochial elections, and how 
often private interest and political combinations interfere with 
the public benefit, and how slight is the real responsibility of 
the elected, we believe that the great body of rate-payers, who 
after all would probably take no share in the choice, would be 
better pleased to devolve the responsibility of selection upon the 
Government. But it is a question for the inhabitants of London 
to decide: our only desire is to have a body with elevated 
views and amenable to public opinion. 

We must say a few words as to expense; and we purposely 
avoid estimates, because there are broad facts stronger than any 
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estimates. The water rents paid in London amount to 370,000/, 
a year, and allowing 44 per cent for current expenses, we have 
a net revenue of 200,000/. a year, which would raise and finally 
extinguish an outlay of 4,000,000/. The citizens defray also 
the expense of communication pipes, cisterns, &c. equal, as the 
engineers tell us, to the whole capital of the water companies; 
that is to say, as much capital is expended by the inhabitants 
in bringing water on the intermittent principle from the street 
to the house, as by the water companies in bringing it from the 
river to the street. We will, however, not call this more than 
one million. The repairs of these pipes are very expensive, 
two thirds of the labour being actually consumed in useless 
journeys, besides the waste from inexperienced workmen and 
bad work. Mr. Hawksley says that one half of this expense 
would be saved by the system of constant supply; and that in 
Nottingham, on the principle of constant pressure, one man and 
h boy can attend to 8000 houses, and keep all the works of dis¬ 
tribution in perfect repair. Then there is the cost of removal 
of filth calculated at 205. per house annually, and London 
contains 300,000 houses; so that the sum actually paid away 
every year in London represents a capital of at least seven 
millions ; and this, without charging anything for fire insurance 
and sickness, the expense of which latter item should be 
reckoned in millions rather than thousands. 

• When we eome to compare one city with another, we see at 
once that the cost per house of distribution will be greater in a 
large city than in a small one, but the first cost of an aqueduct 
will be smaller. There is no city in the world on which the cost 
of an aqueduct would fall so lightly as on London, in conse¬ 
quence of its immense size and its position in a level valley. 
Taking the scale of outlay for all purposes, from the experience 
of Nottingham, 4/. a house, it will give 1,200,000/. If we make 
full allowance and double that sum, we shall still only reach 
an amount represented by one third of our present annual 
expenditure. With the example of a small town such as 
Greenock or Nottingham, of larger towns such as Glasgow and 
New York, and with such a wide margin for error, we want no 
nice estimates to add force to our assertion, that an unlimited 
amount of water might be poured into London for less money 
than it now pays for a limited and bad supply, and that the most 
extravagant proceeding just now would be — to do nothing. 

Some apprehension has been caused by the idea that the 
water companies would claim enormous sums as compensation. 

Compensation for what ? 

We entirely disagree Avith those who seek to raise a clamour 
against the water companies. We should be glad to find that i 
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after all they have not broken their promiseB, have not given us 
bad water^ have not augmented the rates, have not neglected the 
poor, and that the calculationB which prove their dividends bad, 
deserve the praise of honesty rather than ingenuity. Even if 
disappointed in this, we would not be over zealous in blaming 
men for having human infirmities, but conclude that these 
trading companies have only followed the law of their creation. 
On the whole, perhaps, the inhabitants of London have been 
served better than they had any right to anticipate. If praise 
or blame is to be administered, we think the praise should be 
^ven to the companieafor not having given ‘another turn to 
‘the screw,’ and the blame tothose whose short-sighted incapacity 
led them to trust the screw into any hands but their own. Hut 
this is a matter, not of praise or blame, but of money ; nor to 
be determined on philanthropical or ethical, but on commercial 
principles. The agreement between the companies and the 
public is of the simplest character, beyond the wit of man to 
mystify. On the one hand, the companies proposed to risk their 
capital in the hope and on the chance that ^ey would obtain 
remunerative dividends. On the other, the public were ready 
to submit their convenience, even their necessities, to the plea¬ 
sure of an irresponsible body, to pay a large extra sum annually 
in the shape of profits to the trader, and all simply to keep their 
hands unfettered, and not to risk their capital. The existence 
of half tliese cx)mpanies demonstrates that no one has a vested, 
interest in the right of supplying water to London or any part 
of it. Sir W. Clay, chairman of three of the companies, says, 
quite fairly, ‘ to private parties the supply of water is a com- 
‘ mercial enterprise: they have a right to look for rates which 
‘ will not only pay current interest on the capital expended, hut 
‘ as much larger a return as will be a compensation for the risk 
‘ incurred' Precisely so: but to repudiate the risks — one of 
them being this very chance of keeping up a virtual monopoly 
— and in the same breath claim it as the foundation of vested 
rights, could liave occurred only to the London water companies, 

‘ Those pagod things of sceptred sway, 

With fronts of Brass, and feet of Clay.’ 

W^ho offered to risk their money? The water companies. Who 
received the dividends? The water companies. Who claim the 
profits? The water companies. Who is to bear the losses? 
The public will, — if they pay compensation on resumption. 

There is no class in the community but has a deep interest in 
the proper settlement of this water question.. To the tradesman 
it comes directly home as a matter of business. When an 
epidemic breaks out, the wealthy escape to healthier localities: 
few Londoners will dispute that 1849 was a bad season, and that 
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little money comes across the counter when the Registrar General 
returns three thousand deaths a week. Landlords are afiected 
by the non-payment of their rents. It is an axiom among 
builders that rent is best got from healthy houses, and all agree 
that the poor pay as honestly as any other class, so long as they 
have the means. Mr. Little, a builder, says that three fifths of 
his losses of rent from his tenants, who are working men, are 
caused by sickness — principally fevers and those debilitaiing 
illnesses which, arising from want of cleanliness, and bad drain-* 
age, fall under the head of preventible. It might be thought that 
the landlord’s interest Avould of itself lead him to remedy this ; 
but there are often divided interests, which do not and cannot 
act simultaneously, and the profit would be divided among 
many, while the first outlay would be borne by one. In tlicse 
cases the difficulty can be removed by the law alone. No 
house should be allowed to be inhabited unless it be provided 
with the appliances of cleanliness. No man has a right to erect 
a nuisance: and the public has clearly as good a right and as 
great an interest in enforcing cleanliness to prevent the outburst 
of an epidemic, as in requiring party walls to prevent the spread 
of fire; to forbid the sdo of putrid water, as well as of putrid 
meat. The first cost of what is necessary for the public health 
should be borne by the public, and the amount replaced by an 
annual rate upon the property. 

Whatever increases the necessary expenditure of the workman 
increases by so much the cost of the produce of his labour, and 
is therefore a tax upon the consumer, whatever his position in 
life; besides which, the richer classes are often affected by cir¬ 
cumstances from which they fancy themselves exempt. Albion 
Terrace, in the Wandsworth Road, consists of seventeen houses, 
and is occupied by pemons in easy circumstances. Last August 
the spring from which they obtained water became contaminated 
with the leakage from a cesspool, and produced a disease wliich 
in.a short time destroyed forty or fifty people in that one 
terrace. And the same thing may happen to any spring in 
London, such is the state of the subsoil. At Battersea, the 
spring used by a baker was poisoned in the same way, and for a 
long time the deleterious mixture was kneaded up in the dough, 
,and sent round to his customers. Shocking as these things arc, 
they are part of the great law which Innds the rich and the 
poor together. Tt is well for us that our natural selfishness, 
hardened by the self-indulgence of wealth, should, at times, be 
rudely shaken, and aroused by our figars, if not by our sense of 
duty,that we should be reminded that our destinies are 
inextricably minglM with those pf the poorest and most degraded 
fellow countrymen, ^ that we have, after all, a common 
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humanity; and that property,—which all consider the main, 
and some the sole end of society,—-has its duties, as well as its 
rights. 

None are free from this law. The statesman, in the pride of 
conscious power, while by the magic of his words he bends 
the assembled Commons to his will, is the prey of an influ¬ 
ence subtler than his own. When the strong excitement of the 
hour has passed away, the unstrung nerves, the feverish pulse, 
the throbbing head, may warn him, when it is too late, that a 
heavy va:pour from the pestilential courts of Westminster had 
glided into the presence of the rulers of the land, and had been 
busy at its appointed work. Even in that rich and glorious 
chamber where the Queen meets the Peers of England, and 
where the genius of Barry, prodi^ of decoration, has exhausted 
art in combining all that can enchant the eye and intoxicate the 
imagination, even there, some spectator more inquisitive and 
thoughtful than the rest, may have learned that under that very 
building passes a huge sewer, which is fast becoming an enormous 
cesspool, and in whose capacious recesses are fermenting the 
deacily gases, which, when encountered in their intensity *, kill 
with tlie suddenness of a stroke of lightning, but which more 
ordinarily float in the atmosphere, visiting the palace as well as 
the cottage, and bearing the seeds of disease upon their wings. 
It was a wisdom beyond man’s wisdom which bade us remember 
that wc have the poor always with us. The labouring classes 
ought to bo the stay and strength of our country,—but neglect, 
though it will not dissolve the connexion which fastens the upi>er 
to the lower ranks of society, and is indeed a union for better for 
worse, may make our fate that which was inflicted by Mezentius, 
and link us to a festering mass of rottenness and corruption. 

But there are higher principles of action than our riches or our 
health. We have already said, that this is quite as much a 
question of public morals. An eye-witness, speaking in Sq)- 
tember, 1849, says that in Bermondsey there is an oj)en sewer 
into which all the house drains go. Houses are built over it, 
and it receives all the filth from them: the liquid puddle is of 
the colour of strong green tea. And this is what the inhabitants 
drink ! Unable at first to credit the evidence of his senses, he 
questioned the people. They said ‘ they were obliged to drink the 
‘ ditch without they could beg or thieve a pailful of water; ’ and a 
wretched mother added, ' neither I nor my children know what 
* health is; but what can we do,— we must live where our bread 
‘ is.’ We would seriouslj^ ask how much longer these things 
are to go on in a Christian city 2 and what greater proof we need 

_ - . _ _ _ 

* This was the case of the Piinlico sewer. 
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of the insufficiency of the principle of trade ? Can we wonder 
that these people fly to the pothouse to quench their thirst? 
that, when they are thus led into temptation, intemperance 
works their degradation and becomes their curse ? or that they 
have smaU respect for the le^slation which is blind to the wants 
of the poor, but Argus-eyed to protect the speculations of the 
rich ? If it were the will of Providence that Bermondsey should 
be fourteen times as unhealthy and miserable as St. James’s, 
we should bow to the decrees of Omnipotence. But if it arises 
from the ways of man, shall we suit our words to our actions, 
and say, ^ The rated annual value of London is ten millions — 
‘ property is a sacred thing—we dare not trust it to the prin- 
‘ ciple of trade—Government must interfere, and we will gladly 
‘ pay the police-rate. But life is quite another matter; Go- 

* vemments are sadly given to jobbing,—we pay enough in 
^ rates already; the principle of trade is good enough here — 

* every man for himself; there is plenty of water for those who 

* are able to buy it—^let poor people drink at the sewers—who 

* cares whether they live or die?’ 

What has been done by other towns may be done by London. 
At Aberdeen the water supply is managed most satisfactorily 
by a public body, the Police Commissioners. The constant 
pressure system has been adopted with infinite advantage by 
Preston, Nottingham, Greenock, Paisley, Ayr, Glasgow, Tavi¬ 
stock, Bristol, Newcastle, Philadelphia, and New York, The 
Thames gives an abundant supply; and an aqueduct thirty 
miles long is a trifling work compared to a railway. At Not¬ 
tingham 5000 poor tenements are supplied with an unlimited 
quantity of filtered water in every house for a penny per week 
each, and this leaves a profit to the parties furnishing the supply. 
Whatever, too, is done now, should be done effectually, for no¬ 
thing is so expensive as to do work twice over; — and the rapidity 
at. which London is increasing is prodi^ous. It appears by a 
return laid before Parliament by the Commissioners of Police, 
that in the metropolitan district, in the ten years ending 1st 
January, 1^49, there were built 64,058 new houses, making 
200 miies of new streets, and that the increase of population 
was 325,904 persons. For five centuries London has been out¬ 
growing its supply of water, and its annual augmentations are 
now far greater than ever. If we would legislate usefully for 
the future, we must not overlook the experience of the past. 
London may yet contain four millions of inhabitants, so that a 
cramped scheme must be a bad one; magnitude is a main element 
of success. 

The shameful condition of our great capital in this respect is 
now fully before the public; and the credit of England is, we 
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think, involved in the course which we shall at last deliberately 
take. Whatever our provincial cities may do, it will be di^ 
graceful to the nation if in our very metropolis we are surpassed 
in the arrangements for securing health and common decency, 
not only by the young republics of the New World, but even 
by the ancient empires of the Old. We boast of our wealth, 
our freedom, our science, our powers of combined exertion, 
our sense of comfort, and our love of cleanliness; wo glory 
in our civilisation, but our glory becomes our shame, if still 
we are last in the race of humanity. The city of New York 
has expended 2,500,000/. on the Croton Water Works. An 
aqueduct forty miles long, and carried over the most for* 
midable engineering difficulties, brings a daily supply of sixty 
millions of gallons for 400,000 inhabitants. This is an exertion 
of which our Transatlantic brethren may well be proud; it is a 
great work, and in a good cause, and we honour them for it. 
To form a just conception of it, we must consider the probability 
of the citizens of London, under a system of universal suffrage, 
taxing themselves to the extent of twelve millions and a half of 
our money in order to command a daily supply of 300 millions 
of gallons of water. Napoleon, the greatest administrative genius 
of modern times, proposed to supply Paris daily with 35 millions 
of gallons, brought by the Canal de I’Ourcq, from a distance of 
sixty miles. Ine scheme was j) 08 tponcd,—so that when the 
cholera appeared in 1832, a thousand persons sometimes perished 
in a single day; until the Parisian commissioners smd, that in 
boundless terror and despair, the inhabitants fled precipitately 
from a city which they believed to be about to become their 
tomb. The capital of Eastern Europe has enormous cisterns; 
one of them, the reservoir of the ‘ thousand and one columns,’ 
is calculated by Andreossi to be capable of holding a supply for 
Constantinople for sixty days. Carthage was supplied by an 
aqueduct forty miles long. Going farther back still, we find 
Solomon, the wisest of mankind, bearing testimony to the real 
duties of a government by building an aqueduct at Bethlehem 
to convey water from his pools or reservoirs to Jerusalem; and 
having thrown an arch or covering over his cistern, the Royal 
Poet draws a happy illustration from his own work, and 
(Cant. iv. 12.) compares his spouse to ' a garden inclosed, a 
‘ spring shut up, a fountain sealed.’ 

But, beyond all other nations, the Roman people, that great 
race, the elevation of w'hose conceptions, and the granite firmness 
of whose character fitted them to become the masters of man¬ 
kind,— and whose laws, whose combined and prolonged efforts, 
and lofty far-seeing policy seem rather the result of instinct 
than the slow product of human experience and observation. 
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recognised the importance of a due supply of water. Our dif¬ 
ficulties, physical, social, and pecuniary, are as nothing corn¬ 
iced to theirs: but the difference is still greater in our wills. 
We need not mention the sewers of their kings. Three hundred 
years before the Christian era the first aqueduct was made: 
before the republic. ceased there were 800 baths in the city. 
After that, the emperors built those gigantic thermm which are 
still the wonder of the world for their magnitude and scientific 
construction. The baths of Diocletian could accommodate 
18,000 persons at once. 

There is reason to believe that in Kome every house had its 
fountain: nor was a dwelling considered fit to receive a tenant, 
however poor, unless it was provided with a supply of water. 
Pliny, with natural triumph, asserts ‘ that if any person con- 
‘ sidered the abundance of water conveyed to the public for 
‘ baths, fishponds, private houses, fountains, gardens, villas, 

* over arches, through mountains, and across valleys filled up, 

* he would acknowledge that nothing was ever more wonderful.’ 
^d well did the Homan energy justify this claim; for at one 
time the Imperial City contained 1300 reservoirs, into which 
the twenty mighty aqueducts that spanned the broad Cainpagna, 
poured a daily supply of fifty millions of cubic feet, or three 
hundred and twenty-five millions of gallons, of water. 

It is vain to talk of freedom and civilisation, and vaunt of our 
Constitution as combining liberty with order, and sheltering our 
ciUzens alike from the bolts of autocratic tyranny and the storms 
of popular license, when we see our poor dying in pestilential 
courts; fighting in our streets, round a dribbling stand pipe, for 
the first element of cleanliness and health; or drinking, from 
the sewers of Bermondsey, worse than ‘ the gilded puddle which 
‘ beasts would cough at:’ and when we know that it would 
have been better for them if, we will not presume to say, they 
had never been bom, but if they had been born the slaves of a 
Homan despot, or made good their way among a flight of emi¬ 
grants to the munificent charity of New York. 

Appius Claudius—who, about three hundred years before the 
Christian era, was censor and afterwards consul of Home—was 
one of those remarkable men who impress on their age the 
stamp of their own minds. Greedy of power, and unscrupulous 
in the mode of acquiring it, he yet wielded it as became a 
statesman of the true Homan type. A fearless political re¬ 
former, he extended the franchise, and introduced' into the 
Senate—'Until then a purely patrician assembly—a* number 
of the sons of freedmen, hitherto despised by tfiose haughty 
nobles as the sons of nobody. As clear-sighted in bis admi¬ 
nistrative and sanitary, as he was bold in his political, measures. 
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he constructed the famous Appian Way from Home to Capua, 
and the still more famous Appian Aqueduct, which brought 
water, from a distance of eight miles, for the poor citizens who 
had hitherto used the water of the Tiber, and inhabited the low 
district of the Circus,—the Bermondsey of Rome. It was said 
at the time that these undertakings exhausted the revenues of 
the city; but the statesman knew that in such works lie the 
secret springs of national wealth. The rising tide of prosperity 
soon replenished the treasury; and the unbounded ambition 
of Appius Claudius, though neither forgotten nor forgiven, 
will never be so favourably judged of, as when we read that 
by his exertions Home was supplied with water, and when 
we find the historian, scorning our favourite principle of trade, 
emphatically calling upon his readers to remark that the first 
aqueduct of Horae was built for the benefit of the poor. 

It may be fancy, but it seems to us that a cycle of above two 
thousand years has brought round, in Great Britain, a train of 
somewhat analogous circumstances. We, too, have seen the 
leaders of the people force their way to official power, extend 
the franchise, and invigorate our too patrician Legislative As¬ 
sembly with a portion of the more popular element. More 
fortunate than the Homan consul, we have seen the reform 
withstand conservative reaction, and, like a breakwater, guard 
the edifice of our monarchy from the flood of anarchy and com¬ 
munism which deluged Europe and broke over the continental 
thrones. We have seen a network of five thousand miles of 
iron roads spread over our islands with an expenditure of labour, 
science, and money which makes even Homan roads seem but the 
playthings of children. These, too, are said to have exhausted 
our resources; but they are a storehouse of national wealth. We 
trust that some of our statesmen will complete the parallel; and 
that they who have won a name in history as political reformers, 
and struck the last fetters from our commercial system, will, 
like unto Appius Claudius except in his ambition, achieve the 
higher glory of bringing health and cleanliness to the dwellings 
of the i)oor. 

This is the true glory which outlives all other, and shines 
with undying lustre from generation to generation,—imparting 
to its works something of its own immortality, and, in some 
degree, rescuing them from that ruin which overtakes the ordi¬ 
nary monuments of historical tradition or mere magnificence. 
The Tomb .of Moses is unknown; but the traveller slakes bis 
thirst at ibe Well of Jacob. The gorgeous palace of the wisest 
and wealthie^^ of monarchs, with its cedar, and gold, and ivory, 
—even the great Temple of Jerusalem, hallowed by the visible 
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glory of the Deity himself,—are gone; but Solomon’s reservoirs 
are as perfect as ever. Of the ancient architecture of the Holy 
City not one stone is left upon another; but the Pool of Be- 
thesda commands the pilgrim’s reverence at the present day. 
The columns of Persepolis are mouldering into dust; but its 
cisterns and aqueducts remain to challenge our admiration. The 
Golden House of Nero is a mass of ruins; but the Aqua Claudia 
still pours into Borne its limpid stream. The Temple of the 
Sun at Tadmor in the wilderness, has fallen; but its fountain 
sparkles as freshly in his rays as when thousands of worshippers 
thronged the lofty colonnades. It may be that London will 
share the fate of Babylon, and nothing be left to mark its site 
save confused mounds of crumbling brickwork. But the works 
of Nature are imperishable. The Thames will continue to flow 
as it does now. And if any work of Art should still rise over the 
deep ocean of Time, we may well believe that it will be neither 
a palace nor a temple, but some vast aqueduct or reservoir: 
and if any name should still flash through the mist of antiquity, 
it will probably be that of the man who, in his day, sought 
the happiness of his fellow-men rather than their glory, and 
linked his memory to some great work of national utility and 
benevolence. 


Aet. IV.— 1. The Hellenics of Walter Savage Landor, 
enlarged and completed. London: 1847. 

2. The Collected Works of WALTER Savage Landor. In 
two vols. medium 8vo. London: 1846. 

3. Poemata et Inscriptiones^ novis auxit Savagius Landok. 
London: 1847. 

■Demabking, in a recent article, on the various schools of 
English poetry, we included Mr. Laudor among those 
poets specially characterised by their devotion to ideal beauty 
and to classical associations. With, classical literature his name 
has long been intimately joined, not only by many an ' Imaginary 
‘ Conversation,’ in which the heroes, poets, and philosophers of 
antiquity are evoked from the shades, but yet more by his 
poetry, formed as that has been, after a classical model, — his 
Engli^ poetry, not less than that written in the Latin language, 
of which he has been one of the latest as well as mpgt success¬ 
ful cultivators. That model has its deflciencies as its 

excellencies. How great are the latter, is by the 

fact, that after the lapse of so many centuries, inid the inter¬ 
vention of so many sources of interest, alien or adverse, we still 
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meet both scholars and men of original genius who seem never 
at home but when they breathe the air of antiquity. 

In Mr. Landor’s earlier dialogue between Southey and 
Person, the latter is introduced expressing a preference for 
ancient above modern poetry. How far this statement indicates 
the opinions of the author we know not. We might be tempted 
to answer the question in the affirmative if we judged trom 
a few strictures on Dant6, which occur in Mr. Landor*s * Pen- 
^ tameron,’ and which are written, as appears to us, with a 
keener appreciation of ancient poetry, than of the great bard 
so eloquently commented on. On the otherihand, nowhere is 
a profounder admiration of Shakspeare evinced than in Mr. Lan- 
dor's numerous works; and, assuredly, notwithstanding those 
linos, the tone of which, as one of our most discriminating 
critics, Mr. Leigh Hunt, has remarked, is thoroughly antique,— 

‘ You nymphs called naiads, of the wandering brooks, 

With your sedged crowns, and ever hanpless looks,* 

Shakspeare is far indeed from resembling an ancient poet. If 
Mr. Landor's opinion, however, was expressed in the })assago 
referred to, it has apparently undergone no change from the 
publication of ‘ Gebir * to that of the ‘ Hellenics,’ a book which 
cannot be better described than by saying that the name has not 
been ill-chosen. The subject of nearly all the poems it contains 
is supplied by Greece, and the treatment is in accordauce witli 
that subject. The following challenge is made good,— 

‘I promise ye, as many as are here, . . 

Ye shall not, while ye tarry with me, taste 
From nnrinsed barrel the diluted wine 
Of a low vineyard, or a plant ill-pruned. 

But such as anciently the i£gean isles 
Pour'd in libation at their solemn feasts.’ 

The Hellenics have all the clear outline, the definite grace, 
and the sunny expansiveness of Greek poetry, and not less its 
aversion to the mysterious and the spiritual. Above all they 
arc classical in their peculiar mode of dealing with outward 
nature. We cannot better introduce them to our readers, than 
by a few remarks on the character of ancient literature in this 
respect. 

The ffifference between ancient and modem poetry is in some 
measure aiuilogous to that between the landscape of the South 
and of litt^^orth. Seen through air of gem-like purity, the 
former is^iBl|^6terised by its amplitude and its definiteness. A 
wider horizon limbraces a nobler and larger field, — a field, not¬ 
withstanding, distinctly limited;’for in that clear air the distant 
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'mountain cuts the eky with a sharp and marked line. The 
landscape of the North is, on the contrary, seen as through a 
mist; but that mist harmonises the light and shade, freshens the 
near thicket with a more yarious colouring, and diffuses oyer 
the retiring distance a shadowy tenderness and pathos. In the 
former, the remote mountain looks like a hill, so clearly is eyery 
bush and rock revealed: ih the latter, the hill hard by is robed 
in blue, and, from being jplaced at an imaginary distance, seems 
a mountain. The southern landscape is more beautiful to the 
senses, and lends itself more easily to Art: the northern makes 
a more touching appeal to the imagination, and lives more in the 
affections. When we say -that the southern landscape lends 
itself easily to Art, we refer to the art of the painter, who in 
delineating its majestic and graceful outlines, and its colours, — 
mellow, and as it were seasoned, even in that resplendent light, 
— finds comparatively little which requires to be idealised. 

How little the beautiful landscape of the South contributed 
to the kindred art of Poetry in ancient times, has been more 
than once remarked, but has not, so far as we remember, been 
adequately accounted for. And yet the circumstance could 
never have excited surprise if the true character of ancient 
poetry had been understood. That mountain scenery should have 
been distasteful to a Greek is a fact easily explained. Mountain 
scenery like that found in most parts of Greece is to none a mat¬ 
ter of indifference. Like music, it is positively distasteful to 
those for whom it has not an attraction. Two characteristics of 
the Greek imagination indisposed it to such scenery, — its love 
of the orderly and the symmetrical, and its aversion to the unli¬ 
mited and the terrible. There is an infinitude about mountain 
flcepery, as about Gothic architecture. The broken precipice and 
abysmal gulf,—the ridges, line beyond line, pointing to and 
stretching after unattainable distances,—the rocks in their fall 
indicating unmeasured force, and where they lie arrested, eter¬ 
nal repose, — the labyrinthine defiles drawn out in endless per¬ 
spective, — the chaos of cliff and peak in their wild harmony 
fiuggestive of a veiled design,—the valley convulsed in a moment, 
and the sabbath of the mountain top; these things, nay the very 
odours from forest depths, and the sighings of innumerable pines, 
include in them an element of the infinite. In such scenery 
the Greek imagination, possessing no key to its harmonies, saw 
nothing to delight it, but much to disquiet, to discompose, and 

It is less easy to account for the fact that we find in Greek 
poetry but few allusions to the landscape of the plain. The 
Greeks were a loquacious racib, and what they enjoyed they 
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ever celebrated ; and the truth is that there are not only count¬ 
less species of beauty in Nature's ample domain, but many dif¬ 
ferent modes of enjoying the same beauty. The Greeks, how¬ 
ever, appear to have regarded Nature in a manner at once too 
sensuous and too imaginative for the appreciation of landscape. 
For the mere bodily eye landscape can hardly be said to exist t 
the separate objects that compose it appeal at once, and indi** 
vidually, to the sense; but to combine those objects into a har¬ 
monious whole, to follow in tliuuglit the stream that flows past 
homestead, and tower, and town, to diffuse one's spirit over a 
wide tract, playing W'ith the reeds in the foreground, reposing 
in relaxed enjoyment on the gradations of distance, and wist¬ 
fully bending over the purple on the horizon,—in other words 
to enjoy the landscape as landscape,—is an endowment not of 
tlie sense but of a moral sentiment sustained by associations and 
affections. A muck larger range and variety of feeling enter into 
modern life, and therefore into modern art:—Until some, while 
gazing on a landscape, can break out, with Cowper, — ‘ His ore 
^ the valleys, and the mountains his, and the resplendent rivers!’ 
and, reconciled with Nature through knowledge of a common 
Creator, read in its countenance the hieroglyphic language of a 
spiritual world, and recognise in its perishable expanse the cradle, 
the home, and the grave of affections born for immortality. The 
Greek enjoyed Nature not less, but in an opposite manner. The 
very vividness with which eacii natural object, taken separately, 
thrilled through his delicate organisation, enkindling a child-like 
admiration and delight, must have proved an obstacle to that 
calm activity which combines object with ol^eot. His imagina- . 
tion also, as well as his sensibilities, acted after a fashion more 
impulsive and less reflective. It tarried with the object close 
by; but, looking on it as on a marvel that needed interpretation, 
it crowned it with a legend. 

Few things are more curious than the connexion between 
Pantheism, the philosophic basis of Greek religion, and that 
polytheistic worship, apparently its opposite, though in reality 
but a different stage of its devclopcment The Pantheist be¬ 
lieved in no creative Gt>d existing independently of . Nature. 
He believed in a Spirit diffused throughout all Nature, ani¬ 
mating it and sharing its eternity. lie looked upon Nature 
in a double aspect. Its perisliable details he regp^ed with a 
lofty indulgence, or with an Epicurean sympathy ; but on 
its cycfical and self-renewing revolutions, on its rivers un¬ 
exhausted whil^ wave after wave disappear, its forests, spring*- 
ing up again from the soil of their own dead leaves, its day 
re-issuing out of night, and life reborn from death, — on these 
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things he gazed with wonder and with reverence. The raging 
torrent or the fertilieing stream seemed alike to him an attribute 
of the one pervading Spirit,—a function of the one diffused Life. 
A divinity not representing a prevailing Will, but a pervading 
Existence, and presented to the Mind rather than to the Moral 
Sense, was thus worshipped in the natural objects that symbol¬ 
ised its offices, as it might equally have been through images 
made by mortal hand. Such a theology will not long remain a 
religion in the higher sense of the term. It will not hind men, 
through a spiritual awe, to practical self-sacrifice. The balance 
between the sensuous and the supersensuous may by it be main¬ 
tained as long, and only as long, as the moral sense retains a su¬ 
preme place in the human heart. But in the downward tendency 
of natural instincts, the heart gradually surrenders its charge 
to the unsafe keeping of the imagination, a faculty prone to 
divinities, but less jeSous in the vindication of their integrity 
than of its own liberty. The belief which Fancy simulates 
for its own contentment fills up, indeed, for a time, the 
place, and conceals the departure of that Faith to which the 
soul had once acknowledged a devout allegiance. The sense 
of religious obligation, however, once dissipated, the great cen¬ 
tral idea, that of the unity of the pervading Divinity, relaxes its 
grasp; and in the warm atmosphere of a pleasurable credulity, 
the seal melts from the testament of faith, the covenant of duty 
is abrogated, and the spiritual inheritance is forfeited. I^owers 
which formerly were venerated as distinct but indivisible at¬ 
tributes of the one universal Divinity, require more and more, 
^in proportion as their common internal support is removed, a 
sensible t 3 rpe, in order to be realised. Previously those Powers 
had, as it were, stood round the circle of existence, fixed and 
lifeless symbols: in a moment the centre to which they were 
attached ceases to exist; each now lives and moves; emblems 
become realities, and attributes rise into Gods. 

At the same period that religion is superseded by art, priests 
are supplanted by poets. These poets are my thologists; and 
daily in their hand the worship wliich consecrates grove and 
stream acquires a more distinct articulation. Reverence for 
the supernatural having passed away, their function is to make 
relics of the memorials it has left behind, to bind into chaplets 
the flowers which Proserpine dropt in her flight, and to elevate 
Nature without transfiguring it. Marvellously did the Greek 
intelligence, penetrating at once and plastic, adapt itself to this 
labour. A profound sympathy with Nature so considered, n)ade 
them familiar with her kindly meanings and lialf-uttered words. 
They set the latter to a congenial music; but tliey never de- 
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parted from the sense. In interpreting her works, they were 
careful to add little, and to explain nothing away. They never, 
like the Indian or Egyptian mythologist, sacrificed beauty to 
philosophy, or extended the symbol into ungainly allegory. 
The powers which embodied the different elements continued 
elemental still. If the nymph emerged from the sea, 

‘ Her mantle showed the yellow samphire pod, 

Her girdle the dove-coloured wave serene.’ 

The Hamadryad, with her labyrinthine hair, her shadowy aspect, 
and murmuring, scarce organic voice, seemed as native to the 
boughs from amid which she rose, as the bubble is to the foun¬ 
tain. These divinities represented nothing truly divine, because 
they did not include the idea of Holiness; but they were next 
to the divine, for they were human without the burden of mor¬ 
tality. The tutelary powers of hill and dale, if they ke|)t the 
keys of no temple, opened out at least the ‘ palace of the hu- 
‘ inanities,’ and enabled the supreme earthly being to behold his 
own image in eveiy earthly shape. 

We shall at once illustrate the preceding observations, and 
give the reader a specimen of Mr. Landor’s volume, by a few 
quotations from the poem called ‘The Hamadryad.’ Its merit 
consists chiefly in the art with which the mythological idei^ is 
blended with a human interest. A Carian youth gazes wist¬ 
fully on Gnidos from the mountain side, while the rural popu¬ 
lation is thronging to the temple of Venus, to celebrate her 
festival. His father sends liim to help in cutting down an idd 
oak. The Hamadryad reveals herself: — 

‘ The youth 

IiKilined liis ear, afar and warily, 

And cavern’d in his hand. He heard a buzz 
At first, and then the sound grew soft and clear, 

And then divided into what seemed tune, 

And there were words upon it, plaintive words. 

He turned and said, Echion I do not strike 
That tree: it must be hollow; for some God 
Speaks from within. Come thyself near.” Again 
Dotli turn’d towards it: and behold! there sat 
Upon the moss below, with her two palms 
Pressing it, on each side, a maid in form, 

Downcast were her long eyelashes, and pale 
Her cheek, but never mountain-ash display’d 
Berries of colour like her lip so pure, 

Nor were the anemonies about her hair 

Soft, smooth, and wavering like thofece beneath.* fP. 33.) 
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The youth addresses her: — 

‘Who art thou? whence? why here? 

And whither would’st thou go ? Among the robed , 

In white or saffron, or the hue that most 

Itesembles dawn or the clear sky, is none 

Array’d as thou art. What so beautiful 

As that gray robe which clings about thee close, 

Like moss to stones adhering, leaves to trees, 

Yet lets thy bosom rise and fall in turn, 

As, toucht by zephyrs, full and rise the boughs 

Of graceful platan by the river side.’ (P. 34.) 

They become lovers. Baicos, though he conceals the marvel 
from his father, persuades him to spare the tree; and the old 
man’s piety receives its reward from the Hamadryad’s bounty 
in a constant tribute of honey and of wax. For ^ long time the 
love of the mortal and the immortal meets with no disturbance ; 
but in an evil hour the Hamadryad devises a means of proving 
her lover’s fidelity : — 

‘ Baicos went doily; and the nymph as oft, 

Invisible. To play at love, slie knewj| 

Stopping its breatliings when it breathes most soft, 

Is sweeter than to play on any pipe. 

She play’d on his: she fed upon his sighs : 

They plciosed her wlien they gently waved her hair. 

Cooling the pulses of her purple veins, 

And when her absence brought tlicm out, they pleased. 

Even among the fondest of tliem all, 

What mortal or immortal mai<l is more 
Content with giving happiness than pain ? 

One day he was returning from the wood 
Despondently. She pitied him, and said 
“ Come back ! ” and twined her fingers in the hem 
Above his shoulder. Then she led his steps 
To a cool rill that ran o’er level sand, 

Through lentisk and through oleander, there 
Bathed she his feet, lifting them on her lap 
When bathed, and drying them in both her hands.’ 

• • * « • 

* “ There is a bee 

Whom I have fed, a bee who knows my thoughts 
And executes my wishes: I will send 
That messager. If ever thou art false, 

Drawn by another, own it not, but drive 
^ My bee away: then shall I know my fate. 

And •. for thou. must be wretched.. weep at thine.” * 

(Pp. 40—42.) 

The bee proves a trusty messenger, but not a skilful nego¬ 
tiator. One night it buzzes at the ear of Baicos at the moment 
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when he is perplexed by impending defeat at a game of drafts. 
Rashly and recklessly the youth raises his hand, and the bee 
returns to the oalc, bruised and with broken wing. The legend 
ends thus: — 

‘ At this sight 

Down fell the languid brow, both hands fell down ; 

A shriek was carried to the ancient hall 
Of Tliallinos : lie heard it not; his son 
Heard it, and ran foithwith into the wood. 

No bark was on the tree, no leaf was green, 

Tlie trunk was riven through. From tliat day forth 
Nor word nor whisper sooth’d his ear, nor sound 
Even of insect wing: but loud laments, 

The woodmen and the shepherds one long year 

Heard day and night; for Uaicos would not quit 

The solitary place, but moan'd and died/ (P. 44.) 

It is in delineating the least pronounced part 'of the Greek 
mythology that a clear discernment of its meaning is most re¬ 
quired. In the poem from which we have quoted, the shadowy 
nature of a being no.t so much elevated above our mortal nature 
as standing at one of it, seems to us must happily indicated. 
Such discrimination has long been rare, both in French and in 
English poetry. In the gods, as described by cacb, the godlike 
element is left out; while tiie heroes of antiquity are, and yet 
more frequently were during the last century, restored to life as 
courtiers and fine gentlemen, touchy about their honour, and 
admirable in the decorum with which they carry their wig 
above pcplon or toga. Prior was not unfamiliar with ancient 
mythology; but in his cose familiarity may be said to havo 
bred contempt; and though many classical touches are to bo 
Jbund in his verses, yet, in his jocular vein, he too frequently 
degrades his Vcuuscs and Cupids not less than his Chloes and 
Silvias. Akenside, in his ‘ Hymn to the Naiads,’ presents us 
with forms truly antique, but the spirit of life is not in them. He 
imitates the nncienta rather tlmn catches tlicir inspiration, and the 
repast which he lays before us, however grand, is served up cold, 
Dryden and Pope, men whose masculine understandings and ma¬ 
nifold accomplishments nuist, despite the caprices that afiect 
public taste, long preserve for them the high place they have oc¬ 
cupied, largely as they translated from the ancient poets, never 
entered into the genius of the ancient mythology. The spirit of 
Theocritus is not to be found in Dryden’s version of his Idyls. In 
his noble * Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day ’ it has been well remarked 
that when he makes Bacchus show ‘ his honest face,’ ho wholly 
misses the mythic idea of the mysterious divinity whom he vul¬ 
garises. Pope, in his ode on the same bccasion, is still more un- 
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fortunate; and although, in his * Tartarus,’ Proserpine is stern 
and Orpheus devoted, while Ixion, Sisyphus, and the Furies, * do 
* what they ought to do ’ with laudable industry, wc luck, not¬ 
withstanding, both the awfulness and the serenity of the Elysian 
region. 

Nor has ancient mythology fared much better in the hands of 
most of our recent poet& Tl»ey have loved it more; but their 
love has often been as undiscriminating as that of a wood-god 
for a fugitive nymph. They have not always appreciated the 
character of divinities, even when exhibited in sculpture before 
their eyes. Lord Byron, in his * Childe Harold,’ describing 
the Venus de Medicis, asks the goddess whether she appeared 
‘in ‘ this gnise’ to Paris, or to ‘more deeply blessed Anchises,’ 
or to Mars'more^'fortunate still; and then follows a rhapsody 
about ‘ lava<*ld^fl)^||^lting while they bum,’ showered on the 
cheek of theJiteu^Nnt war-god. Such a group would hardly 
have suggest^ itself to the imagination of a Greek sculptor 
about to embody a Phedra; and is in strange contrast with the 
Venus of the Florentine Tribune, that beautiful and passionless 
impersonation of the morning star. Elaboi^e blunders in a case 
of this kind are the less pardonable, bediase it is especially 
through the interpretation of Greek art that the several chai'ac- 
ters of Greek divinities are to be distinguished. Wc require 
no allusive attribute, neither quivered shoulder nor crescented 
brow, to recognise a Dian in those feet, firm and alert, thougli for 
the mpment arrested, that slender but sinewy form, and, above 
all, the far-projected Apollonian glance, clear as the beams of the 
sister luminary embodied. With the form, equally girlish but 
simply joyous and blameless, of a Hebe or a Grace, such a 
divinity was almost as strikingly contrasted us with a Pallas, a 
goddess chaste as the Huntress that outsped the shafts of Love, 
but chaste from the collected sternness of self-sufficing strength, 
and from the high wisdom, confederate with virtue, which subdued 
the presun^ing with its Gorgon a^d presided over every indus¬ 
trious art. The character of a Venus was expressed not less 
plainly, in early ages of art, by rile union of perfect beauty with 
a reserve and sacredness which belongs to the maternal relation^ 
and in later by the languishing and humid eye, the lips en- 
wreathed with smiles and dubious look, the narrow shoulders, 
the marvellously-moulded form, slightly developed and yet lux¬ 
uriant, iA which numberless and incalculable curves were lost 
in one another^ and finally by the slender feet, and the tread, at 
once confiding and insecure, apparently accustomed to a more 
iinstaWe element than earth. The genius of a nation’s poetry 
will ever' be exhibited in its 1:>ther arts,—at least, in those it 
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cultivates,—as the latent spirit of its philosophy is disclosed In 
Its laws. 

The merit of Mr. Landor's -poetry consists so much more in 
the grace of his narratives, the skill with which they are worked 
out, and the perfection of fteir proportions, than in particular 
passages, that our extracts, we fear, will do it little justice. We 
meet the beautiful Hamadryad once more in the tale of Aeon 
and Ehodope. On the anniversary of that day so fatal to ker 
and to her lover, the oak is visited hy a plighted youth and maid, 
who exchiinge love vows beneath its black and blasted branches. 
The father of Aeon is rich, and does not choose that his son 
should marry without an amjdc dowry. The youth laments, 
but submits, and the girl is deserted. The contrast between 
the two is touchingly given: — ^-t vw 

‘Rhodope, in her soul’s wast^ 

Sate mournful by the duU-resounmng sea,^ 

Often not hearing it, and many tears 
Had the cold breezes hardened on her cheek. 

Meanwhile he sauntered in the wood of oaks, 

Nor shad’d to look upon the hollow stone 
That hcm the milk and honey, nor to lay 
His plighted hand where recently ’twas laid 
Opposite her’s, when dngcr playl^ully 
Advanced and pusht back dnger, on each side. 

He did not think of this, as she would do 

If she were there alone.* (P. 48.) 

Aeon expiates the sacrilege he has committed in profaning by 
his presence a spot consecrated to fidelity. The Hamadryad 
visits him in a draam as, oppressed by the heat of the day, he 
falls asleep, beneath, her tree. Grently she leads him on through 
a wood, glowing at first with all the glories of vernal life, but, 
ere long, wintry and bare. Sternly she rebukes him for having 
desecrated her'haunt, and commands him to return to his home, 
and find there what happiness he may. Aeon dies, and the 
hard father 

* Had land enough': it held his only son.’ 

The tale of ‘ EnaHos and Cymodameia' celebrates, on the 
other hand, the tutelary ;^re of the powers who ^ward con¬ 
stancy and truth, Apollo, in a vision, commands three young 
men to lead forth a colony to the Isle of Letimo^;. warning them 
at the sAme time that they must propitiate Neptune, by flinging 
a virgin alive into the sea. The oracl^.is declared; and, though 
the maidens of the parent city are not unwilling to form house¬ 
holds in a new land, they refuse to sail until the victim has 
Idready been found, and the orifice bmn completed. One ex- 
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ception, however, there is: Cymodameia had dreamed tliat her 
betrothed lover had been cast into the deep, and that she had 
saved him. Secretly she embarks in the same ship with the 
youths, and is found at noon hidden among the cloaks and high- 
piled fruits. The third day the s^orm falls on the sea, and the 
scowling waves demand their victim. The erew eall to mind 
the oracle, and unmoved, in their panic, by supplications or 
tears, hurl the virgin into the deep. Swift ‘ as ring-dove after 
^ ring-dove,* Enallos follows lier. The colony is formed, and, 
as years i-oll by, 

. . . , * roofs 

Collected the dun wings tliat seek |iouse fare; 

And presently the I’uddy-bosoin’d guest 
Of .winter, knew the doors : then infant cries 
Were hei^^^ithin : and, lastly, tottering steps 
Pattered, ffimg the image-stationed hall.* 

Meantime the lovers are unforgotten; and, while beside the 
new hearths their story has become a talc for winter nights, 
Apollo looks down into the deep, and beholds them where 

. . . ‘ Gravely gladsome light 

Environed them with its eternal green, 

And many nymphs sat round.’ 

We can find room for the conclusion only. The maid of 
earth grows jealous of the sea nymphs, and her lover supplicates 
Apollo to restore her to a happier home. He is heard; — 

* She saw him in the action of liis prayer 
Troubled, and ran to soothe him. From tlte ground, 

Ere she had claspt his neck, her feet were borne. 

He caught her robe; and its white radiance rose 
Kapidly, all day long, through the green sea. 

Enallos loost not from that robe his grasp, 

But spanned one ancle too. The swift ascent 
Had stunn’d them into slumber, sweet, serene, 

Invigorating her, nor letting loose 
The lover’s arm below ; albeit, at last 
It closed those eyes intently iixt thereon, 

And still as fixt in dreaming. Both were cast 
Upon an island, till’d by peaceful men 
And few. . no port nor road accessible.. 

Fruitful and green as the abode they left, 

And warm with summer, warm with love and song. 

’Tis said that some, whom most Apollo loves, 

Have seen that island, guided by his light; 

And others have gone near it, but a fog 
Rose up between them and the lofty rocks; 

Yet they relate they saw it quite as well. 

And shepherd-boys and credulous hinds believe** 
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The most deeply-toned and perhaps the most beautiful of 
Mr, Landor’s Hellenics is that one which bears the name of 
CorythoS) the son of Paris and of CEnonc. The forsaken 
mother has heard of the arrival of Philoctetes from the island of 
Lemnos, with the arrows of Hercules by which the Fates had 
decreed that Paris should die. Love, or the memory of love, 
is stronger* than all beside; and she sends her son to give his 
father warning. Helen recognises the child by his resemblance 
to that father, and brings him to their palace, resolved to win his 
aifcctions, and thus to gain on additional hold on her hus¬ 
band’s unsteady love. One evening, ivhen the palace resounds 
with mirth, and tlie heart of the prince is cheered with wine, 
Corythos, eager at once and awed, stands, for the first time, 
before his father. Unfortunately, around Wa shoiddere there 
hangs the vest which Helen, in former My*had worked for 
Menclaus. The woman had remembered ltd beauty, but had 
forgotten the occasion on which it was wrought. Stung with 
sudden rage, Paris leaps from his seat, strikes the young 
stranger with his sword; and the boy, still unrecognised, expires 
at his father’s feet. On discovering the truth, Paris, overcome 
w'ith despair, and seeing no longer a charm even in Helen, 
rushes forth once more to battle. At night he revisits the 
tomb of his son on the sea-shore; and there the fatal arrow 
transfixes him. He is carried, by his own command, up the 
8tcc])s of Ida. G^none possessed a gift of healing herbs; but 
she hod prayed of the Eumenides that from her hand aid might 
never come to the destroyer of her child. Paris demands but 
lier love and forgiveness; and she dies with him. 

The reader will linger over and return to many passages of 
this poem; especially to. the description of Helen, and the 
lamentation of Ginone, as—the tears dried on her cheek by the 
bitter wind—she stands among the cones and the whirling pine- 
leaves with which the Idean hill is strewn, and watches her son 
descending to the city. We should also gladly have quoted 
the lines descriptive of the Trojan prince’s palace, adorned 
Avith statues, golden and ivory, and with pictures, the gift of 
Dacdalos, as well as the lines which describe the last visit of 
Paris to the abode of his early love. We must content our¬ 
selves, however, with a shorter extract. Wounded, and weak 
with loss of blood, Paris is left, all night, alone on the tomb 
of his son. His recognition in the morning is as simple and 
touching as the recognition of Ulysses, 

* But when an iron light 
Begins to peer o’er the cold plain, and wakes 
From their brief sleep the tamer animals, 

They of the household rise, and all around 
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In grove, in champain, seek their absent lord, 

And, as if there the search should be the last, 

At his son’s tomb. The race that cheers the ear 
Of Morning with its voice, and penetrates 
With its bold breast the woodland stiff with frost, 

And, watchful at the gate in life’s extreme, 

Is fmthful to the wretched and the poor, 

Witfi eves as languid on his languid eyes 
Looks sorrowing down, and licks them unreproved.’ 

Mr. Landor’s poetry has sometimes been charged with a defi¬ 
ciency of pathos. It is true that in general he loves rather to 
exhibit human life in the exhilarating and equable light of day, 
than tinged with the lights of a low horizon, and clouded with 
tho8e”exteiided shadows which belong especially to the declining 
eventide of literati^ His pathos has, notwithstanding, a pecu¬ 
liar depth and tenderness; and though unostentatious, is very 
far from being infrequent. The ‘Death of Artemidora’ may 
serve as a specimen. 

‘ Artemidora! Gods invisible. 

While thou art lying faint along the couch, 

Have tied the sandal to thy slender feet 
And stand beside thee, ready to convey 
Thy weary steps where other rivers flow. 

Refreshing shades will waft thy weariness 
Away, and voices like thy own come near 
And nearer, and solicit an embrace.’ 

Artemidora sigh’d, and would have prest 
The hand now pressing hers, but was too weak. 

Iris stood over her dark hair unseen, 

While thus Elpenor spake. Helookt into 
Eyes that had given light and life erewhile 
To those above them, but now dim with tears 
And wakefulness. Again he spake of joy 
Eternal. At that word, that sad word,yoy, 

Faithful and fond, her bosom heav’d once more: 

Her head fell back: and now a loud deep sob 

Swell’d thro’ the darken’d chamber; ’twas not hers.* (P. 60.) 

Very different in the character of its pathos is the tragic 
scene entitled the ‘ Madness of Orestes.’ It commences 
thus: — 

‘ Oresfej. Heavy and murderous dreams, 0 my Electro, 

Have dragged me from myself. 

Is this Mycenai ? 

Are we.. are all who should be.. in our house ? 

Living? unhurt? our father here ? our mother? 

Why that deep gasp ? for ’twas not sigh nor groan. 

She then • • ’twas she who fell I When ? how ? beware! 
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No, DO, speak out at once, that my full heart 
May meet it, and may share with thee in all. • 

In all.. but that one thing. 

It was a dream. 

We may share all. 

They live ? both live ? 

Oh, say it! 

Electra, The Gods have placed them from ns, and there rolls 
Between us that dark river.... 

'Orestes. Blood! blood! blood! 

I see it roll; I see the hand above it. 

Imploring ; I see h6r. 

Hiss me not back, 

Ye snake-haired maids! I will look on; I will 
Hear the words gurgle thro* that cursed stream, 

And catch that hand.. that hand .. which slew my father ! 

It cannot be.. how could it slay my father ? ’: 

Death to the slave that spoke it!.. Slay my father! 

It tost me up to him to earn a smile, 

And was a smile then such a precious boon. 

And royal state and proud affection nothing ? 

Ay, and thee too, Electra, she once taught 
To take the sceptre from him at the door. 

Not the bath-door, not the bath-door, mind that I •. 

And place it in the vestibule, against 

The spear of Pallas, where it used to stand.* (Pp. 82, 85.) 

If Mr. Landor’s various dramas Avere braced and animated by 
such a spirit as sustains the fragment of which we have quoted 
the earlier lines, few modern dnimatists would stand on, his level. 
Such, however, is not the fact. Many dramatic gifts are fatally 
marred by one deficiency. He has not, apparently, the faculty 
of devising a plot in which incident not only follows, but results 
from, incident; while each and all, instead of being connected 
merely by the chain of phenomenal causation, rest on a moral 
support, and illustrate character, Mr. Landor is accordingly 
more successful in his iragmentaiy dramatic scenes than in his 
dramas, none of which appear to us written with the same power, 
either in the delineation of character or of passion, w’hich is to 
be found in many of his ^Imagindry Conversations;* as, for 
instance, in that true prose poem, the dialogue between Tiberius 
and Yipsauia; or that one between Feleus and Thetis, in which 
a mournful passion is so marvellously introduced into a subject 
belonging, il^ might seem, exclusively to the imagination. 
Among his dramatic fragments is a poem entitled ‘ Lutlieris 
* Parents,* remarkable for its combination of humour with a 
rich fancy and domestic tenderness. Martin’s mother has 
seen, in a dream, an infant radiant as the stars, who holds a 
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sword at which ‘ tottering shapes, in . purple filagree,’ tug in 
vain, and round whom devils with angel faces throng without 
appalling him. Her ambition is fired. She has hopes that her 
child may one day be a chorister; and she ruminates the several 
stcj)s of advance to which so high a beginning might possibly 
lead, till her more impatient husband—an honest peasant — 
anticipates the goal of such reveries, and exclaims,—not with¬ 
out some particle of truth,— 

‘ Ring the bells! Martin is Pope, by Jove!’ 

This poem originally appeared in the * Tribute,’ a volume 
published for the benefit of the family of the late Mr. Smedley; 
and we are glad to see that it has been reprinted in the recent 
complete edition of Mr. Landor’s works. 

Scattered among Mr. Landor’s works are to be found many 
passages of philosophical poetry. The following lines, the com- 
mencement_of a poem called ‘ Hegencration,’ will show the style, 
in which these graver thoughts are wrought into the pattern of 
fanciful and embroidered verse: — 

* We are what suns and winds and waters make us; 

The mountains are our sponsors, and the rills 
Fashion and win their nursling with their smiles. 

But where the land is dim from tyranny, 

There tiny pleasures occupy the place 
Of glories and of duties; as the feet 
Of labled fairies, when the sun goes down, 

Trip o'er the grass where wrestlers strove by day. 

Then Justice, called the Eternal one above, 

Is more inconstant than the buoyant form 
That burst into existence from the froth 
Of ever-varying ocean : what is best 
Then becomes worst; what loveliest, most deformed. 

The heart is hardest in the softest climes, 

The passions flourish, the affections die.’ (P. 274.) 

Another of Mr. Landor’s political poems is addressed ' To 
* Corinth.’ The concluding lines arc better, we think, in ex¬ 
pression than in sentiment: — 

‘ Confide then in thy strength, and unappall’d 
Look down upon the plain, while yokemate kings 
Run bellowing where their herdsmen goad them on. 

Instinct is sharp in them, and terror true. 

They smell the floor whereon their necks must lie.’ 

With Mr. Landor’s political creed we can by no means agree, 
Referring to it only so far as it connects itself with poetical 
■aspirations, we may observe that it seems to us strangely to merge 
the ethical character of the modem world in the poetical and poH- 
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tical associations of the ancient. Even if Europe should nt some 
future period be covered with republics, those republics will, we 
suspect, bear a jet smaller resemblance to the republics of anti¬ 
quity than to the monarchies of the present day. Old names 
may be revived; but it is impossible to restore the spirit of the 
institurions which they designate, and which fell to pieces for 
the most part, because, congenial as they had been to the 
ethical system of early Greece and Italy, they stood in no such 
relation to the religion, the morals, and the manners which 
superseded that system. Bepublics in modem times have re¬ 
sembled those of antiquity sometimes in their oggressivc spirit, 
and sometimes in their sanction of slavery, but seldom, espe¬ 
cially when tried on a large scale, in the qualities whicli might 
recommend republican institutions to men attached to the most 
striking associations of antiquity. The merely political ques¬ 
tion is, however, beyond our present theme. 

We regret being obliged to leave so many of the Hellenics 
unnoticed; especially that Idyl, replete with the spirit of Theo¬ 
critus, in which the love of Pan for the nymph Pitys is sung, to¬ 
gether with the jealousy of Boreas, his rival. To poems of an 
earlier date than the Hellenics we shall proceed to refer briefly — 
not in the vain hope of introducing re^ lovers of poetry into a 
region not already trodden by their feet, but— for the purpose of 
illustrating from a larger range of his poetry, the qualities most 
characteristic of Mr. Landor. The longest and most important 
of his poems is ' Gebir,’ the talc of the Iberian chief who, in 
vindication of his ancestral claims, undertook the conquest of 
Egypt; and who, when (smitten by the charms of Charoba, the 
young queen of that land) he had abandoned the enterprise, was 
slain at the marriage-feast by the treachery of Dalica, her 
nurse. It is perhaps in this poem that we meet most abund¬ 
antly with instances of Mr. Landor’s extraordinary descriptive 
power. The following lines may be taken as an example. 
Charoba, alarmed at the approach of her unknown enemy, has 
resolved to win him by persuasion to terms of peace: — 

‘But Gebir, when he heard of her approach, 

Laid by his orbed shield; his vizor-helm, 

His buckler and his corset he laid by, 

And bade that none attend him: at hi# side 
Two faithful dogs that urge the silent course, 

Shaggy, deep-chested, croucht; the croicodile 
Crying, oft made them raise their flaccid ears 
And push their heads within their master's hand. 

There was a brightening paleness in his face, ^ 

Such as Diana rising o'er the rocks 
Shower'd on the lonely X^tmian ; on his brow 
Sorrow there was, yet nought was there severe. 
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But when the royal damsel first he saw, 

Faint, hanging on her handmaids, and her knees 
Tottering, as from the motion of the car. 

His eyes lookt earnest on her, and those eyes 
Showed, if they had not, that they might have loved, 

For there was pity in them at that hour/ (P. 488.) 

The descriptive passages, so thickly scattered over the poem, 
are equally true to Art and to Nature, and frequently remind 
us of an antique relievo. Such are the lines describing a pro¬ 
cession (book iv., line 200.) in which we read of 

‘ Stubborn goats that eye the mountain top 
Askance, and riot with reluctant horn,’ 

Invariably, also, they are characterised by brevity, as in the 
picture of moonlight on the sands: — 

* Restless then ran I to the highest ground 
To watch her; she was gone; gone down the tide; 

And the long moonbeam on the hard wet sand 
Lay like a jasper column half uprear’d.’ 

Not less in the spirit of antiquity is the following image: 

‘ And now the chariot of the Sun descends, 

The waves rush hurried from his foaming steeds, 

Smoke issues from their nostrils at tlie gate, 

Which, when they enter, with liuge golden bar 
Atlas and Calpc close across tlie sea/ 

The Objectivity — (for it is in vain any longer to refuse 
admission to this unpleasing but useful word,)—the Objectivity 
which so remarkably characterises Greek poetry nowhere makes 
itself more perceived than in the Greek conception of I^ove. 
In the middle ages that passion was elevated, by the influ¬ 
ence of Christianity and of its offspring, chivalry, into an 
imaginative worship. The objects of this devotion belonged 
to an ethereal region of seclusion and mystery, shining with 
benign virtue on the ways of men, but rather rewarding adora¬ 
tion than reciprocating passion. The love described in modern 
literature has descended from the firmamcntal region to that of 
the clouds; and if it continues loftier in its character than that 
delineated by the ancients, it is vaguer also, and more inde¬ 
terminate. Love, as conceived by the Greeks, was neither en¬ 
nobled by sentiment, nor weakened by sentimentalities. It neither 
languished in love-sickness, nor flamed up, like a wandering me¬ 
teor, an irreligious substitute for religion. It was a plain, honest 
passion, — ardent, joyous, and earnest; pure, at least, irom all 
morbid obnsciousness, and going straighs, like a sun-shaft, to its 
object. As such it is portrayed by Mr. Landor. In the person 
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of the sea-nymph who has become enamoured of Tamar, the 
shepherd brother of Gebir, it is expressed with the wild, spon¬ 
taneous impulse which belongs to the elemental Powers, touclied 
but by the fleeting shadows of humanity: — 

‘ Return me him who won my heart,’return 
Him whom my bosom pants for, as the steeds 
In the sun’s chariot for the western wave.* 

In a mortal maiden the same passion is very diflerently in¬ 
dicated : — 

* I since have watcht her in each lone retreat, 

Have heard her sigh, and soften out the name; 

Then would she change it for Egyptian sounds 
More sweet, and seem to taste them on her lips, 

Then loathe them; Gebir, Gebir still returned. 

• «**** 

Lone in the gardens, on her gathered vest 
How gently would licr languid arm recline ! 

How often have I seen her kiss a flower, 

And on cool mosses press her glowing cheek !* 

Among the severer tests of artistic skill in poetry may be 
included the use or abuse of Episode. In nothing else liavc the 
ancient poets shown a finer executive tact. Too often in modern 
narrative an episode is but an imjiertinent interruption, swelling 
its bulk, and checking its progrets : And this is ever likely to bo 
the case when it is introduced merely as an ornament. Among 
the functions of an episode one is to relieve the graver tenour of 
a poem, by the introduction of an interest subordinate to and 
yet congenial with its main interest, or at once analogous to it, 
and contrasted with it. Toward the end of a poem, an e])isode, 
especially a short one, often only adds to the reader’s interest 
by the interposition of an obstacle, leading him away from that 
which ho would fain explore, as the parent bird lures the 
intruder from her nest. In this department of the poetic 
art Mr. Landor is very felicitous; As an instance we may cite 
the episode of the marriage of Tamar, in the sixth book. It 
illustrates also our remarks on the relation in which Nature 
stands to the Greek mythology. The sea nymph, the morning 
after her espousals, desires to withdraw the thoughts of her 
mortal bridegroom from the evil omens which threaten his 
brother. * 

‘ “ 0, seek not destin’d evils to divine, 

Found out at last too soon! cease here the search, 

’Tis vain, 'tis impious, *tis no gift of mine.” * 

She touches Tamar’s eyes, and the wonders of the watery realm 
pass before them. 
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* “ Thus we maj sport at leisure when we go 
Where, lov’d by Neptune and the Naiad, lov’d 
By pensive Dryad pale, and Oread, 

The sprightly Nymph whom constant Zephyr woos, 

Bhine rolls his beryl-colour’d wave; than Rhine 
What river from the mountains ever came 
More stately ? Most the simple crown adorns 
Of rushes and of willows intertwined 
With here and there a flower; his lofty brow 
Shaded with vines and misletoe and oak 
He rears, and mystic bards his fame resound. 

Or gliding opposite, th’ Illyrian gulph 

Will harbour us from ill.” While thus she spake 

She toucht his eyelashes with libant lip ' 

And breath’d ambrosial odours, o’er his cheek 
Celestial warmth suflusing: grief disperst, 

And strength and pleasure beam’d upon his brow. 

Then pointed she before him: first arose 

To his astonisbt and delighted view 

The sacred isle that shrines the queen of love. 

It stood so near him, so acute each sense, 

That not the symphony of lutes alone, 

Or coo serene, or billing strife of doves, 

But murmurs, whispers, nay, the very sighs 
Which he himself had utter’d once, he heard. 

Next, but long after and far oiT, appear 

The clouddike cliffs and thousand towers of Crete, 

And further to the right, the Cyclades; 

Phoebus had rais’d, and fixt them, to surround 
His native Delos, and aerial fane. 

He saw the land of Pelops, host of Gods; 

Saw the steep ridge where Corinth after stood 
Beckoning the serious with the smiling Arts 
Into her sun-bright bay; unborn the maid 
That to assure the bent-up hand unskilVd 
Lookt oft, but oftener fearing w'bo might wake. 

He heard the voice of rivers: he descried 

Pindan Peneus and the slender nymphs 

That tread his banks, but fear the thundering tide: 

These, and Amphrysos, and Apidanos, 

And poplar-crowned Spcrchios, and, reclined 
On restless rocks, Enipeus, where the winds 
Scatter’d above the weeds his hoary hair. 

Tlien, with Pirene and with Panopd, 

Evenos, troubled from paternal tears, 

And last was Acheloos, king of Isles.’ (Book vi. line 116.) 


The chief fault of ‘ Gebir,’ we should say, was its occasional 
obscurity: an obscurity, indeed, of more kinds than one. In one 
or two places the story is not distinctly made out. A few lines 
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iatcrposcd here and there would be sufficient to clear up all 
doubt, which indeed, in the Latin version, is precluded by the 
jirgument prefixed, that excellent invention of times when the 
interest of a novel was not sought in poetry, and when no sur¬ 
prise was thought necessary. The ancients, treating in general 
themes well known, threw tlieir narrative poems into large 
masses, and often neglected the connecting link of mere detail, 
by which part is joined to part; influenced no doubt by the 
same aversion to the trivial and the accessory, which made the 
Greek sculptor abstain from connecting the head of the liorse 
with the .Ijond of the rider by a marble bridle. Their habit in 
this resp^,—a habit which Mr, Landorhas adopted,—will fre¬ 
quently lead to obscurity, unless great care be taken to avoid it 
by a skilful dove-tailing together of the several parts. ‘ Gebir,’ 
as he informs us, was reduced before publication to half the 
length at which it was originally written. In making reduc¬ 
tions an author does not always observe when the meaning 
which still stands clear in his own mind, and which was origin¬ 
ally impressed with equal clearness on his work, has been allowed 
to slip from before the eye of a reader. It is not, however, in 
Mr. Landor’s narrative only that we complain of obscurity. 
Several of the meditative passages in * Gebir ’ not only refuse 
to give up their whole meaning on a first reading, (for to thus 
much we should not object when occasioned by depth of tlioiight), 
but remain even after much reflection more or less equivocal. 
We may cite as instances the passage in which the analogy 
between fear and love is pointed out (book iv. line 20.); and, 
though in a less degree, a passage on despondency (book vi. 
p. 84.). 

In Mr, Landor’s minor poems the fault we have named 
proceeds chiefly from an extreme condensation of language, from 
a certain degree of mannerism, apparently the unconscious result 
of classical associations, and perhaps from that elaborate refine¬ 
ment, which, in adding one grace more to a fine passage, some¬ 
times mars its effect by a sacrifice of simplicity. Still more 
often, no doubt, it is produced by excessive subtlety, both of 
thought and of sentiment. To avert such obscurity is one of tho 
functions of strong poetic sympathy, which should ever be in¬ 
cluded among a poet’s attributes. A poet should write for tlie 
many, while he thinks for the few; and should be charitable 
enough to sympatliise as warmly with the stupidity of the dullest 
reader, as he would wish an apprehensive reader to sympathise 
with his highest flights. Care in such a matter is not thrown 
away. How much, for instance, does not the nobly-written 
poem addressed ‘ to Corinth ’ suffer from the obscurity of the 
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last line in the following paesap;e? The flight of Medea is 
spoken of,—she has just hurled her two children from the flery 
car, and the perfidious father bends over their dead bodies,— 

^Warm, soft, motionless, 

As flowers in stillest noon before the sun, 

They lie three paces from him; such they lie 
As when he left them sleeping side by side, 

A mother’s arm round each, a mother’s cheeks 
Between them, flusht with happiness and love. 

He was more changed than they were, doomed to show 
Thee and the stranger, how defaced and scarr’d 
Grief hunts us down the precipice of years. 

And whom the faithless prey upon the last.’ 

Among the later of Mr. Landor’s poems are many of his 
best: others among them are inferior in vividness and energy to 
his ‘ Gebir.* ^ The last of Ulysses,’ for instance, seems to us 
comparatively relaxed in tone; an effect produced in part by the 
circumstance that the metre is less braced, the pause being often 
thrown into the earlier part of the line, while the final word is 
also less frequently emphatic. A similar metrical change took 

? lace in Milton’s later blank verse as compared with his earlier. 

n conjunction with another, though perhaps unintentional altera¬ 
tion, the diminished frequency of vowelled alliterations, (the ear 
of the blind bard grasping apparently the amplest combinations 
of sounds,) this change contributed much no doubt to the variety 
and the sbiteliness of his versification. The perfection of blank 
verse consists, however, in its adaptation to its theme; and in 
Mr. Landor’s narratives we enjoy most the metre that rushes 
past us in a smooth though rapid stream. 

To return to the less captious part of our critical task. It is 
in Mr. Landor’s minor poems that we find most abundantly 
that delicacy, propriety, sweetness, and concise precision, which 
so eminently distinguish his poetry, and remind'us of the Greek 
anthology* Among many such poems it is difficult to moke a 
selection. The followings however, may serve: — 

* lanthe! you are call'd to cross the sea! 

A path forbidden me ! 

Remember, while the Sun his blessing sheds 
Upon the mountain-heads, 

How often we have watcht him laying down 
His brow, and dropt our own 
Against each ofiier’s, and how faint and abort 
And sliding the support I 
What will succeed it now ? Mine is unblest, 
lanthe! nor will rest 

But on the very thought that swells with pain. 

0 bid me hope again ! 
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0 give me back what Earth, what (without you), 

Not Heaven itself can do, 

One of the golden days that we have past; 

And let it be ray last! 

Or else the gift would be, however sweet, 

Fragile and incomplete.’ « 

Mr. Landor seenss to turn with aversion from many forms of 
composition to which recent poetry has habituated us. A ballad 
is not to be found among his works; nor a didactic poem ; nor 
a sonnet; nqr, wc might say, a song, using the term in its stricter 
sense. The temperament of his poetry, buoyant at once and 
serene, lacks apparently that vehement excitability which pre¬ 
cipitates itself into fragmentary snatches of music, such ns the 
songs of oiir early dramatists. Among his poems, on the other 
hand, wc find many species with which we are familiarised in 
ancient poetry. The Idyl, especially that larger and graver kind 
for which, in his Latin volume, he claims the title of ‘ Idyllia 
‘ Heroica,’ appears to be his favourite; but he is also attached to 
the elegiac commemoration, to the brief but pregnant inscription, 
and to the epigram, especially to that species of epigram which 
embodies poetry not wit, and which can dispense with a sting 
in the last line. These poems are frequently marked by a playful 
tenderness, and as often by a tender pathos. Of the latter 
species the following may bo taken as specimens: — 

* Mild is the parting year, and sweet 
The odour of the falling spray; 

Life passes on more rudely fleet. 

And balmless is its closing day. 

1 wait its close, I court its gloom, 

But mourn that never must there fall. 

Or on my breast or on my tomb. 

The tear that would have sooth’d it nil.’ 

In the following there is an Epicurean vipw of mournful- 
ness:— 

* The place where soon I think to lie, 

In its old creviced nook hard by 
Bears many a weed: 

If parties bring you there, will you 
Drop silly in a grain or two 
Of wall-flower seed ? 

1 shall not see it, and (too sure) 

1 shall not ever hear that your 
Light step was there : 

But the rich odour some fine day 
Will, what I cannot do, repay 
That little care.’ 
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We find also many examples of the brief Horatian Ode, as 
distinguislied from the Pindaric triumphant chaunt, the mythic 
hymn, or the choral ode. We might name as instances the 
graceful stanzas beginning 

^ * To write as your sweet mother does 

or the yet more beautiful poem in the ^Pericles and Aspasia,* 
suppos^ to be addressed by Corinna to‘her native city, Tanagra. 

The unobtrusiyeness of true poetry, a quality not sufficiently 
valued and but infrequently exemplified of late, is. among the 
higher characteristics of Mr. Landor’s. He is wholly free from 
exaggeration, and he never transgresses the Delphic precept, 
Miyfiev ayavy ^ not too much of anything.’ Nothing is inserted 
for effect; and his best passages, contented often to lurk in 
shadow, are never rendered more salient by a sprinkling of 
‘barbaric pearl and gold.’ Thus, in his pages, heroism never 
struts, and sorrow never wails. Seldom, indeed, has fine poetry 
more aecetically renounced finery, or passion more religiously 
abstained from bluster. It is these qualities which impart to 
his verse that gentlemanly character which is observed to belong 
to it. Unobtrusiyeness is not, however, likely to conduce to the 
popularity of a poet in these days. An object must sparkle to 
catch immediate attention when seen through the dust of the 
thoroughfare ; and in the press and crush of«iodern literature, 
the thought which is not forward to claim a place, is likely to 
wait long without one. The music which is music only will 
be heard but in the still gallery or lonely grove; while the 
louder instrument, that sounds of wood and wire also, flings its 
noisy peal across the clamour of the throng, 

Mr. Landor’s poetry has not been popular. Warmly as the 
admiration of not a few among our first poets as well as scholars 
has been expressed with regard to it, that sentiment hits not, as 
yet, made its way to the mass of readers. From our remarks 
upon that poetry, it may not unreasonably be inferred that the 
absence of popularity has proceeded from the peculiar character 
at once of its merits and of its defects. Refinement, grace, and 
condensed thought are not the qualities which most immediately 
recommend themselves to the public; and, on the other hand, 
there are few faults which a reader finds it more difficult to for¬ 
give than that obscurity which makes him discontented with 
himself as well as with the author, Mr. Landor’s prose works 
also have in some measure merged his poetical in bis literary 
fame, representing, as they do, a larger portion of his mind, 
and embodying the stronger, though not the higher part of his 
genius. When, however, we are asked how far time is likely 
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to confirm or to modify the present estimate of his poetry, and 
to bring his volumes from the library-table to the garden-bench, 
cannot but remember that at all times popularity depends 
in no small measure on other things besides the merits of the 
poetry in question. In the case of real merit, we believe tj^at 
the testimony of time will be always true, and its judgment 
just; but it no more follows that popularity, properly so called, 
will attach itself, even in time, to all works of genuine worth, 
than that an immediate popularity proves the absence of that 
genius which can stand the test of time. There are two con¬ 
trasted oiders of original genius in the world; and while one 
of these remains fixed in isolation, or fastens its regard on some 
remote period, drawing inspiration thence alone, the other 
dwells in the present, ns in its native home, Avithout any 
ignoble concession, and in interpreting the present points to the 
future. Genius, even of the latter sort, will not, indeed, soon 
be adequately appreciated; or rather, it is tiic attribute of tlie 
highest genius as well as of the highest beauty, moral or phy¬ 
sical, that it 'never can be wholly knownbut it can hardly 
wait long for a reception to a certain extent in the sympathies 
of men, since it throws open for many a heart its inmost 
chamber, and utters for multitudes what they vainly wdshed to 
say. Genius in harmony with the age, like that of Shakspeare 
and Burns, leaps ht once to a Nation's heart: whence, ascending 
upwards, it makes its way to the minds which, sooner or later, 
direct the intelligence of the many, and to which the public looks 
at last fur the grounds of its poetical beliefs. Genius of an order 
more remote and alien is tried by time, is sepamted, in propor¬ 
tion as it is sifted, froqi all occasional dross and stubble, is 
recognised by the few, is passed on to the many, and by them 
is received in fulness of days with pride, if not with cordial en¬ 
joyment, as a part of their inheritance. 

We have already remarked that Mr. Landor's genius, not 
only does not sympathise with the present age, but has been, 
from first to last, in ardent sympathy with the imaginative and 
social associations of a remote era. To the Ideal as distinguished 
from tile National school of English poetry, his poetry belongs 
exclusively and without admixture, being in this respect homo¬ 
geneous. The question, then, as to his future popularity is 
part of a much larger inquiry. It is this: Do the poets of 
antiquity obtain the popular sympathies of oui^ countrymen, or 
must we admit that they lived in the hearts of those only for 
whom, and among whom, they wrote, and that they can but 
delight the imagination of the studious at this distant day ? 
The latter we believe to be the truth. Homer is an exception. 
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•—for his genius, like that of Shakspeare, was uniyersal: but the 
other great poets of antiquity, however religiously our * reading 
* public’ may revere them, as being of the orthodox creed, are yet 
the objects of a worship in which there is more of fear than 
of love, and more of tradition than of devotion. We set up their 
images in the high places of our mind, as in our streets we 
elevate the statues of great men^on the top of pillars; but in 
each case the equivocal compliment renders the features of those 
thus honoured indistinguishable; and a passer-by might in¬ 
sinuate that we only desired to put Greatness civilly out of our 
way. A more charitable interjiretation of the fact may, per¬ 
haps, lead us to a deeper truth. The insensibility of the many to 
that high poetry, the ^irit of which is alien to that of the age, 
may proceed, not from egotism or dulness merely, but from the 
truthfulness of human sympathies and the grave appeals of 
poetry itself It may be a lesson, teaching us that poetry does 
not merely spring from high-wrought phantasies; but that, as 
an emanation from man’s total being, in its most popular form, 
it is a practical thing, rooted in realities, embodying the complete 
mind of a nation, and corresponding with the estimate formed 
by that nation on every important subject, — religion, philo¬ 
sophy, politics, nature, art, science—as well, as with its morals 
and mannei*s. We have already seen how closely allied Greek 
poetry was to the Greek idea of nature, and to a Pantheistic 
worship. In further illustration of the subject, we shall hazard 
a few remarks on the connexion between that poetry and some 
other characteristics of Greek mind and society. 

The main characteristic unquestionably of Greek poetry was 
its embodiment of Beauty; and the attribute which gave ex¬ 
pression to its every gesture was Grace. These qualities it mar¬ 
vellously united with a plain masculine strength, equably deve¬ 
loped and exercised without violent effort. It was lofty without 
being aspiring, and firmly seated from the breadth, not the depth, 
of its foundation. It ascended into no pinnacles, and descended 
into no crypts, but extended its solid lines level with ordinary 
apprehensions, though in proportions so fine that while many 
recognised the effect, few could trace it to its cause. Absolute 
perfection in the treatment of its theme was the artistic aim of 
Greek poetry: for this reason the same historical record or re¬ 
ligious mythuB afforded a subject to poet after poet. It did not, 
for the sake of variety, affect a complex intermixture of human 
interests and sensibilitiea From whatever was intri6ate, eva¬ 
nescent, or shadowy, it revolted as inconsistent with simjdicity 
in all subjects, and with grandeur in subjects of an elevated 
character. Above all, Greek poetry, except in the case of tra- 
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gedy, excluded the mysterious. Its nymph-like muse was not 
to take her stand among the Caryatides; and the Temple’s pro¬ 
jecting comice was neither to depress nor to overshiulow that 
face i^iant eyea in its stillness— 

countenanc9for the soul of primal trtith, 

The bland composure of eternal youth.' 

* 

The art of Song was part of the art of Life, and that art turned 
away from all perplexing problems. In shrinking from the 
painful Greek poetry lost the profound, and in abjuring the 
mysterious it missed the spiritual likewise. It possesses on the 
other hand its compensating advantages; the prown of its excel¬ 
lence consisting in that sustained majesty which can only stand 
palpably out where solidity of material is united with perfect 
proportions in a structure neither too vast to be comprehended 
by the eye, nor too complex to be understood by it at a glance. 

It is hardly necessary to remark in detail on the degree in 
which these characteristics are to be found in the other Greek 
Arts. Greek music we know relied mainly upon melody not 
harmony, the former satisfying the mind by the completeness 
and symmetrical arraugeinent of a definite scries of sounds, 
while £h3 latter stimulates it to seek analogies in a world 
without limits. The resemblance between Greek poetry and 
Greek architecture, — the latter extending its level lines over 
the solid ground, which the perpendicular Gothic spurns in 
heavenward aspiration,—has been so often insisted on, that 
we need not further allude to it. For the same reason, we 
abstain from any comment on the analogy between Greek poetry 
and Greek sculpture. We may, however, observe that tlmt ana¬ 
logy is attested and illustrated by the fact that tlie distinguishing 
characteristics of Greek sculpture—its ideality, its serenity, its 
unity, its distinct embodiment of a beautiful idea, detached from 
all accessories, and dependent upon no associations of time, f)lace, 
or circumstance,—disappeared in the sculpture of the Middle 
Ages, when the latter asserted a native character of its own. 
As a proof, we might refer to the Moses of Michael Angelo, to 
the monuments of the Medicean mausoleum in the church of 
San Lorenzo, and to much of that early ecclesiastical Bcul])ture, 
the spirit of which, despite the stubborn material, obviously tends 
to the picturesque, not the antique. The paintings of the 
ancients conversely were strictly congenial with their sculpture, 
as we may infer from the descriptions of them which have come 
down to US, as well as from the qualities for which they were 
especially admired. The frescoes disinterred at Pompeii and 
elsewhere, though in point of execution veVy imperfect spe- 
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oimens of ancient painting, ar^ yet sufBcient to exhibit its spirit. 
What that art expressed ivas Beauty perfect in a finite mould, 
andn pleasnmble sense Of healthful life, sometimes contrasted 
with, bnt . more, often united to that majestic* forbearance and 
olmste reserve which the Graces thci^Belves ordain. Greek paint- 
ing^illustrated bnt the simpler of the affections, forcibly and 
delicately as it illustrated them. Its compass was narrow ; and 
neitlier4h sentiment nor in compesition did it seek after various 
or ample combinations. It differed from sculpture but little ex¬ 
cept in its superior vivacity. In other respects, comparing tlie 
livelier with the austercr art, one might have imagined that the 
notes of some lyre, potent as that of Amphion, had dissolved 
the immovability of the marble, and commanded the still Kelief 
to float along the frescoed wall or enwreathe the encaustic vase. 
How opposite in character is the painting of the Middle 
Ages, so devoutly domiciled in a region of spiritual aspirations 
and spiritualised affections I Even when it fell from its first 
estate, how marvellously transformed, under its influences, is the 
ancient mythology itself! We recollect but one complete ex¬ 
ception. In the Idyl pictures of Nicolo Poussin we find the 
true genius of antiquity; — the exuberant life, the beauty not 
lost even in Bacchanal riot, the vehement appetite,^oppressed 
by no ‘ dishonest shame,’ but unelevated by the ‘ seriousness 
* of passion; ’ while, amid the rout, a blameless and buoyant 
Humanity steps forward, like a new-born Goddess, over tlie 
subject waves of the revelry,—unparticipant of, and not de¬ 
siring, the gift and burden of a spiritual life. 

The analogy between Greek poetry and the other Arts i& 
scarcely more intimate than that between the same poetry and 
the metaphysics and politics of Greece. One of our best scholars* 
has remarked, perhaps quaintly, upon the difference between our 
philosophic term ‘ understanding,’ and the corresponding Greek 
word hrKmjfirj, the first syllable of which means, not nnder^ 
but upon. It is thus, he subtly concludes, that modern intelli¬ 
gence confesses that the region of its knowledge is above it; 
while the Greek mind looks down, as it were, upon a world of 
conquered thought. We need hardly suggest how closely this 
intellectual habit corresponded with the character we have as¬ 
cribed to Greek poetry, which treated of nothing that it could 
not master, and owed half its grace to the fact that, like children, 
it never felt the weight of its own body—which never wandered 
into any scenes but what it could contemplate as from a height,— 
and whose view of things was but little shadowed by that faculty 
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which ‘looks before and after.’ The,^hole of -©'l^k my¬ 
thology bears the same character of iiinxhitlp]k .tjalCed with 
congruity and systematic beauty. It aOooiwtt ^ all tibiiiga 
by the expansion of one great hypothesis, embtadk^ in its inter¬ 
woven cycles and epicycles ya single sphere of ihooght, thou^ 
the largest, probably, and the most complete ihat ever issuod. 
there or elsewhere, from uninspired humanity. 'Once-mote 
has been noticed that Greek poetry, in its delineation of efaarao^f 
and manners, was averse to the merely individual; tending 
to the generic, and seldom condescending to those niinuter de¬ 
tails of heart and hearth by which the peculiarities of personal 
character are marked. In this respect we mi^t ob8er\'e tliat in 
so doing it but corresponded with the polity of ancient communi¬ 
ties, in which the individual was identified with the State, liberty 
itself meaning rather national independence than personal free¬ 
dom. The laigest affection which a Greek felt was that for 
his country; and the fortress-crowned acropolis which repre.- 
sented it was perhaps his most truly religious idea. He had 
heard of no ‘ abiding country ’ beyond his native soil, and of no 
* City* of which all mankind arc citizens. Neither had his per¬ 
sonal nature been exalted by a Faith which, in making every 
man the representative of the Race^ communicates to the in¬ 
dividual being, and to those domestic relations in which eternal 
ties are emblemed, a worth otherwise not theirs. 

It is, however, in the department of Greek ethics and morals 
that wo sliall discover the most authentic traces of Greek poetry. 
The noblest moral conception of the Greek mind was that of 
Justice. Justice accordingly, in the form of just Ketribution, 
was the great idea which inspired Greek tragedy. No corre¬ 
sponding conception, however, then existed of a Mercy and 
Love, strong as Justice itself, and neither mastered by, nor su¬ 
perseding it. The moral poetry of the Greeks, for this reason, 
is marked by a character of severity. Their Elysian fields are 
more remote than the kingdom which Rhadamanthus judges; and 
even in them the shade of Achilles rejects homage as a mockery, 
and declares that it is better to labour as a slave in the upper 
air ‘ than rule, the sceptred monarch of the dead.’ The practical 
idea of Virtue with the Greeks consisted mainly in the becoming, 
the seemly, the fit: the to dyaOov meant the to koKov and the 
TO TTpSTTov ; and the moral taste, rather than the conscience, was 
the arbiter of it. In harmony with such sentiments was the 
fine balance of their poetry, which admitted nothing over¬ 
strained or disorderly. That Moderation so highly extolled in 
the Grecian philosophy presided with them over every art: and, 
as in Plato’s ‘ Banquet ’ the guests begin by discusung whether 
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they are to drink to intoxication, or for the sake of pleasure 
merely, Bo in every intellectual feast likewise the ^ law of not too 
much* was deemed the limit of rational enjoyment. Against 
excess, even of the noblest sort, their canons of taste were 
inflexibly severe; and iBschylus i^rrowly escaped banishment 
because one of his tragedies had excited the feelings of the 
spectators over-vehemently. 

How different from such a conception of Virtue was that 
high idea, of a maturer time, which, though including, yet super¬ 
seded it! How many of those attributes illustrated in the pictures 
and the chivalrous and religious poetry of the Middle Ages (not 
to appeal here to graver authorities) could possibly have been ren¬ 
der^ even intelligible to a Greek ? What, for instance, would 
he have thought of religious Zeal, and of the enterprise of the 
missionary ? Not believing in any revelation of objective truth, 
he could hardly (however useful and auspicious religious worship 
might have seemed to him) have regarded it as a duty to maintain 
and to propagate a Faith. To the sceptic, indifferentism must 
necessarily have seemed to be both charity and common sense; 
and the lieroism of the chiefs who sailed in search of the Golden 
Fleece must appear to him far more commendable than the 
self-devotion eff St. Augustine and his monks voyaging in 
search of a barbarous race, and boldly claiming ^not theirs, 
‘ but them.’ Again, what would a Greek have thought of Obe¬ 
dience as a law of life? If he did not brand it as a want 
of spirit only worthy of Orientals and slaves, assuredly he 
would liave seen little dignity in it As incomprehensible 
to him would Humility have been. Wisdom is not likely to 
be humble in the absence of Hevelation; for all its know¬ 
ledge has been found in its own stores, or gleaned by its own 
hands: and Virtue must needs walk proudly where, except 
the strength that is in itself, it sees none. The Homeric 
heroes always praise themselves; and the whole Greek race 
vaunted, not oidy of its achievements as a race, but of man’s 
.physical position in creation; boasting that it was ‘ articulate- 
‘ speaking,’ and ^ horse-taming,’ and that it compelled the earth 
(though a Goddess) to give forth her fruits. Bevelation, mean¬ 
time, like the Copernicsn System of the Universe, translated 
man from a finite to an infinite region.^ It has shown him at 
once his actual littleness and his potential greatness, and ac¬ 
cordingly has taught him that true magnanimity consists not in 
self-asserrion, but in self-renunciation and self-oblivion. Hero¬ 
ism, in'ancient song, always seeks and finds a present reward of 
fame, if not of success. Men were called * godlike’ where God 
was not known. Hence, the heroes of the ancient world shine 
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like the stars by night: the saints of the Christian Churoh, 
buried in a light greater than their own, glimmer like tapers 
by day, or are clustered together like the dimly seen luminaries 
of a nebula. Glory itself does not necessarily minister to pride: 
it may unite, not separate; r^derlng greatness not </»tinguished, 
but c&TZspicuouB. In the great Christian poem of the Middle 
Ages a thousand crusading Spirits form but a single halo, pro¬ 
jected, in shape a cross, against that ruddy sphere, — their 
celestial home. Fifteen hundred years had passed away before 
a modified Tragedy revived, and man was again bidden to gaze 
in wonder upon individual man. 

The Greek estimate of human Well-being accorded justly with 
such un idea of Virtue. The celebrated adage, * Mens sana in 
‘ cc)rpore sano,’ might well describe it Such an estimate neces¬ 
sarily repudiates the austerity of self-denial as much as the law¬ 
less gratification of the passions. It does not aspire to bring the 
body under: it wishes, simply, that body and soul should live 
amicably together, neither of them a tyrant, and neither of them 
subjugated. It does not believe that by renouncing the lower 
gratifications, which a fallen nature can hardly use freely with¬ 
out abusing, a larger participation may be obtained of higher 
joys. Mortification it counts an Indian extravagance; and 
vigil it leaves to the priestess of Diana, solitary beneath the 
stars, in her rock-built tower. Regarding the body not as the 
teuiple of a spirit, but as the most beautiful and vigorous of 
instruments, it places a proportionate value upon wealth; and 
even the religious Pindar, extolling the objects of bis respect, 
celebrates them as ^ good and rich,’—a mark of their being 
dear to the gods. Greek poetry corresponded, by necessity, 
witii Fagan, not Christian, beatitudes. It never recorded the 
blessedness of those who mourn, the inwai'd abundance of the 
poor, or the large fruition of terrestrial things extended, by 
Nature as well as by Grace, to those meek spirits who can 
enjoy without possessing. It commemorated ssometimes the 
constancy of the martyr, counting as such those who sacrificed 
their lives in a. righteous cause, but never their triumphant 
death-beds. It flung upon the grave the chaplets of a pensive 
fancy; but the grave returned no vernal symbols of immortality 
with which the shrines religion were to be decked. Yet it did 
what it could. It embalmed the memory of the brave; and in 
its breeze of martial music it carried the patriot band to the 
frontier. It harmonised the rural dance, and added order to the 
village festival. It caused a sad hour to be forgotten an hour 
sooner than it would otherwise have been, and a glad moment 
to be remembered an age later. Its matutinal feet were hurried 
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by DO attraction to the angel-hannted tomb; but it polished 
the funeral urn, and it encompassed the sarcophagus with laugh¬ 
ing nymphs. 

As Greek religion consisted chiefly in the worship of visible 
Nature embodied in human forms, and generally in the deifica¬ 
tion of Humanity, so, in Greek ethics, Inhumanity was the 
chief, if not the only grave offence. Whatever sprang from 
that root the Greeks abhorred. Cruelty and tyranny they 
would have no dealings with: sins of another sort they regarded 
with an indulgent eye. For this reason, in tlie intercourse of 
daily life, though they affected not the magnanimous urbanity 
of the aristocratic Itomans, a friendly address and graceful 
bearing wer% regarded as a part of good morals. The same 
character belongs to all their arts. Their poetry is by nothing 
more characterised than by its cordiality, its communicative¬ 
ness, and its pleasant aspect. It recoils from the rude, the 
boisterous, and the insolent, as from a species of blasphemy; 
and satire it leaves to Thersites. But what if a poet born 
later—he, let us suppose, who saw the Triple Vision—could 
have conversed with a brother bard of Greece, and spoken to him 
of a Divine awe compared with which all human respect is 
dwarfed and brought low ? What if he had told him that the 
temple gates all over the world had been shaken open in one 
night, and that the people had been bidden to enter where once 
the priest only stood ? What if he had spoken of virtues in 
conformity with an elevation at once so high and so perilous, — 
of a revealed infinitude of light and of diirkness, of bliss and 
bale,—of such duties as Contemplation and Purity, Aspira¬ 
tion and Compunction, — of eloquent lips locked close, and 
of curiosity repressed ? The Greek bard would have called his 
companion a Visionary, and advised him to exchange Eleusis 
for Epidaurus as a place of sojourn. In other words, he would 
have been repelled by the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ The same 
principles and jinstincts which consigned him to a moral system 
concerned with outward acts, not with a^^tions and motives, 
would have attached him to a poetry m^rial and objective. 
Of the merits which belong to a more spiritual poetry he must, 
with all his keen insight and various knowledge, have remained 

* invincibly ignorant.’ The converse of this will be equally true. 
As little can classical poetry be expected to come home to the 
popular sympathies of a later age. There will always be ex¬ 
ceptions : but how have the exceptions been regarded ? What 
do modern politicians think of enthusiasts who bring from 
school or college an admiration of the institutions of Greece 
and Borne ? or, how do religious philosophers explain * the aver- 

* sion of men of .taste for evangelical religion V 
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And should this circumstance, it will be asked, be regretted ? 
Are we, it may be demanded, whose lot has been cast in the 
fulness of the times, to return to our morning dreams? Should 
we prefer to the choral vesper chaunt of creation the early and 
slender trill of a bird but half awakened ? Ministered to by the 
powers of the unseen world, must we wander in retrograde ima¬ 
gination to groves and fountains haunted by divinities which the 
objectless heart created ^after its own image?’ Encompassed 
with the more excellent glory of an abiding vision, which embraces 
our sphere of space and time as with a spiritual zodiac, must we 
search for that herb which opened the eyes of Glaucus, and sigh 
for the credulities which discerned wonders in every floating 
cloud or misty rock ? Begirt by, nay, a part of, Kcalities which, 
if seen in the clear light vouchsafed to the pure in heart, 
outshine all poetic conceptions, and, if they but loom around 
us,—rc-absorbed into gloom, or half eclipsed by the shadow of 
our own terrestrial nature,—ought, by their awfulncss, to quell 
the poetic spirit, shall wc endeavour, with idle industry, to shut 
out great things with decorated trifles, and to hide behind a 
veil of radiant fancies the countenances of Life and Death ? 
What part have w'e with Gods and Goddesses ? What commerce 
can there be between Paganism and the race of the Baptized ?— 
Far be it from us to make light of the momentous truth involved 
in such questions. If wc abstain from insisting upon it, it Is 
only because such high matter, though allied with, is distinct 
from our humbler theme, and cannot worthily be illustrated in 
connexion with it. Moreover, this question also, considered 
practically and with reference to our subject, has another side to 
it. It was, indeed, as we have remarked, the indirect influence 
of Christianity chiefly which-, widening and elevating the moral 
nature of man, introduced into his imagination a spirit antago¬ 
nistic to Pagan conceptions, and laid the foundation of modern 
arts and of modern life. So large a change in public sentiment 
is irrevocable, involving, os it does, the destruction of those 
associations which are the conductors of pojjtilar and poetic 
sympathies; but ij^oca not follow, we fear, that the continued 
alienation of popular sympathies from classical themes proceeds 
from the same high cause by which it was originally produced. 
The Arts of the Middle Ages soared above Paganism: the 
Imaginative Mind of modern times stands for the most part 
aloof from it; but it stands aloof from Christianity also. Se- 
cularity is its prevailing character: while, even in Paganism 
there was a spiritual element. Wc may not, without a risk 
of insincerity and presumption, indulge in either an exultiition 
or a regret higher than corresponds with our low position. 
Can we with truth say that the portion of our modern lite- 
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rature which revei’ts to ancient mythology is less religious 
than the rest? Is it not, in the case of some authors, the only 
portion which has any relations, even* through type or symbol, 
with religious ideas? In the case of religious poets, is it 
always the least religious portion of their works? Would 
Dant^, would even Milton, have found more to sympathise with 
in the average of modern literature than in Homer or in So¬ 
phocles, in Wordsworth’s ‘ Labdamia,’ or Keats’s ‘ Hymn to 
* Pan’? What proportion of our late poetry is Christian cither 
in spirit or in subject,—nay, in traditions and associations? Ad¬ 
mirable as much of it is, it is not for its exalted nature, that it 
can be commended. Commonly it shares the material character 
of our age, and smells of the earth; at other times, recoiling 
from the sordid, it flies into the fantastic. As our modern 
metaphysics, with no character of its own, hunts up the trails of 
innumerable philosophies gone by, like a dog questing after 
its master, so our modem poetry has sought wild adventure 
and strange experience in the spirit rather of the ennuie than 
of the knight-errant, but has seldom lighted on any authentic 
image of the heroic or the religious. It is our life which is 
to be blamed: our poetry has been-but the reflection of that 
life. The dust of woiidly business, l ife . the ashes of worldly 
pleasures, is not holler in Christian thalSra Pagan times. It is 
not the least religious of our poets who exclaims,— 

‘ I’d rather be 

A pagan suckled in n creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising o*er the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.’ 

The sentiment is true, whether in verse or prose. It affirms but 
that Triton is better than Piutus ; that the imagination has more 
of the spiritual about it than self-interest has; that the shepherd, 
watching the distant foam from his green pasture, is likely to be 
greeted with ^i^her visitations than the n^rchant who hurries 
to the sea side but to inspect his bill of lading. 

Nor can it with truth be asserted that Greek poetry was only 
an art intended to minister to enjoyment. Nothing with so low 
an mm would conduce to the permanent enjoyment of a rational 
and moral being. Founded, as we have observed, on the idea 
of Justice, and ffdthfully adhering to the rules of the ‘ Fit,’ 
Greek poetry might almost daim to have celebrated, if not 
the ' beauty of holiness,’ at least the beauty of virtue; for the 
beauty which it embodied shone ever in the H^t of purity, and 
whatever corrupts or depraves fell from it as rmndrops from the 
myrtle leaf. It reverenced the affections, (and chiefly the 
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parental), friendship, the rites of hospitality, the pfhsing foot 
of age, the claims of country, the sanctions of religion. In An¬ 
dromache it saw every domestic tic imaged and united in the 
central bond of marriage; in Iphigenia it sacrificed life to duty 
and a parent’s will; in Antigon^ it was faithful to the dosd, 
and revered the unwritten law more than the laws of men. In 
Homer it expanded itself in genial sympathy with all human and 
social relations: with Sophocles and Pindar it elevated those re¬ 
lations, musing on a holier sanctuary than Colonos, and pointing 
to an Olympic course of which Gods not men were the spec¬ 
tators. Even in its lighter mood, inspired as might seem 
simply with the joy of life itself, it was not more the voice 
of gladness, than, if rightly interpreted, the acclium of gratitude; 
singing in the ear of Nature her own ceaseless praises, and 
thanking her, not amiss, for her liberal grace. Greek poetry 
could not have included in it so high a character, if Greek 
theology and Greek philosophy had not contained, implicitly or 
explicitly, an element of greatness and truth. Such was the 
fact. The Platonic philosophy was, be it remembered, the 
chief secondary cause of the diffusion of Christianity, doing for 
it more than the gift of Constantine could ever have done : and if 
Plato expelled the poet^rom his ideal commonwealth,—a com¬ 
monwealth very diffei'0® from that which he u'ould even have 
attempted to realise, — it was because he himself, the ‘ greatest 
‘ fabler of the State,’ could tolerate for the discipline of youth 
no song that Urania herself had not inspired. Truth, yet more 
elevated, lurked under the symbolic veil of Greek theology. It 
was the father of Inductive philosophy, who, in his * Wisdom 
‘ of the Ancients,’ set forth the hidden meaning of mythological 
fable, and asserted that it contained, although but in broken 
fragments scattered abroad ‘ like unto the limbs of Orpheus,’ 
no small portion of divine truth; thus inheriting at once and 
vindicating the ancient opinion that the gentile world had not 
been left wholly without inspiration,—that it was visited by 
streams, running long under ground, but derived from sacred 
sources,-—that some neams of a better light were refracted, be¬ 
fore sunrise, into its murkier air. 

Hardly, indeed, could it have been otherwise^ If that Fall 
which depraved the Will, and subverted the order of man’s 
moral being, had left behind it no * mens divinior,’ dimmed, 
not obliterated, there would have remiuned bo faulty by 
which the better light, when vouchsafed, could have been 
recognised, and no hand by which the pric^ss gift could have 
been received. That ^mens divinior’ is the great inspirer of 
poetry. True poetry has ever a subBti|;tum of Beligion in it, 
rither pointing towa^ a Futh not yet revealed, or surviving a 
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Faith floui^shiag with wild luxuriance on the soil in which that 
Faith has been interred. Poetry is the vital religion of Nature, 
and as such, though it may walk in devious ways, its eyes, at 
least, must be raised to something above Nature. Nature itself 
was the first revelation made to man, and was necessarily made 
congruous with that higher revelation destined from the first not 
to supersede, but to redeem, to harmonise, and to complete it. 
Where, as in Greece, Inhere existed most of that insight which 
fathoms her secret meanings, and of that creative mind which 
interprets hints, human intelligence caught most frequent 
glimpses of that higher system, proportioned to nature as the 
building is proportioned to the foundation. Such as the heart 
of man was, such were the songs that lifted it up: and it is as 
such that they retain a moral significance for all time. Wc 
would not indeed * divide the crown ’ between Cecilia and old 
Timotheus; yet we may reflect that the insfrument which in 
later times shook the Christian temples with awe, or thrilled 
with the secret of a hushed and subdued pathos the sanctuary 
itself, bore yet in its glorious aspect and manifold organisation, 
no small analogy to the simple reed-pipe of tlie Arcadian divinity 
as well as of the shepherd watching Ips fiock by night. 

The analogy between the Greek itt^ology and the true 
religion which in interpreting it abolkBp it, (as Judaism was 
abolished by its own fulfilment), remind us of a legend, which 
may be new to some of our readers, though perhaps not less 
autlicntlc than many traditions which belong apparently to the 
eame age: —‘ That voice which, crying aloud unto Thammus, the 

* Greek pilot, (when on the night of our Lord’s most bitter pas- 

* sion, he voyaged past the island of Paxo,) bewailed that “ the 
< great God Pan is dead,'* did not more plainly declare the 
^ dissolution of Paynim darkness than didjthe vision of Parmenio, 

* priest of Lyclan Apollo, when Poly^j) sat yet at Smyrna. 

‘ For Parmenio, after his conversion, did confess that as, after 

* sacrifice, he slumbered in the temple • (which was a wonder 

* of the world), the pillar against which his head leaned, waxed 

* ever taller, and also slenderer as it rose. And, he gazing 
*• around, the other pillars waxe'd in height likewise, and in thin- 

* ness became as reeds; and many of them stood together for 
‘ support. And the wall also ascended (as the cloud that 
^ rlseth past the cliff); and the roof was lifted up; and the stone 
*' that stretchelii from pilljir to pillar, and the stone that com- 
^ passeth the building, raised themselves up in arches, like unto 
‘ the hands of the priest when he lifteth them in prayer, and did 

* sustain the roof. Moreover, the heads of the pillars, adorned 
^ with Asian phantasies, did sprout, like the rod of Aaron, and 

* tan along the roof iii traceries as a vine. The temple also 
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* grew longer than an Egyptian colonnade; and in the walls 
‘ thereof there opened out great grots and ^aves, wherein stood 
‘ in trance, kings, and prophets, and virgins, and martyrs in- 

* carnadine with the blood of their passion, and holding, every 

* one, lily or palm. And from the altar went fortii thundering 
‘ and lightnings which burned to ashes the chaplets and the 
‘ offerings, and the statue of Oracular Apollo. And by four 
‘ gates there entered into the temple, from the four corners of 
‘ the earth, an innumerable company; and with their psalm, 

* which they sang, tlic temple was shaken as it would ascend into 
^ heaven. And Parmenio heard a loud cry of Spirits, which 

* wept in tlie words of the sad poet, Virgilius hLiro (that de- 
‘ cended to tlie Shades), and said, “We truly did build, but not 
‘ “for ourselves:” and another voice answered to them again, 

‘ and said, “ Since God hath destroyed your work.”’—For the 
word ' destroyed,’ in the last sentence, might not the word 
< assumed’ be substituted, without injury to faith or morals ? 


Akt. V. — 1. Polynesia {Edinburgh Cabinet Library). By the 
Kight Keverend M. l^udsELL, LL. D. and D. C. E. Edin* 
burgh: 1842. At 

2. A Narrative of J/wwnary Enterprises in‘the South Sea 
Islands. By the Reverend John Williams, of the 
London Missionary Society. London: 1840. 

3. History of the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands. By James 
Jackson Jarves. London: 1843. 

4. Travels in New Zealand. By Eknst Diepfenbach, M. D, 
London: 1843. 

5. Lawrfs Visit to the fBriendly and Feejee Islands. London: 
1850. 


Isles of the Pacific, from the Malay peninsula to the 
western coast of America, are inhabited by two races of 
human beings,—the one approaching to the negro, in its gene¬ 
ral physical characteristics, the other more closely allied to 
the people of the Asiatic Continent. The first is usually 
called the Papuan or Austral-negro race, the last the Polyn^ 
sian. Althodgh their languages are mingled, and contain many 
striking resemblances in certain localities, ^d i^ay owe their 
origin to a common parent*, yet, in their present condition. 


* In Dr. Latham's opinion, the ethnological break between the race 
common to the Indian Ai'chipelago and Polynesia, and the race of 
New .Guinea, &c., is so distinct, that he supposes the population of 
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the races are very distingaishable. A line drawn from tbe 
most northern island of the Hawaiian groim (Kauai, Atooi of 
Cook) to the roost western point of New Zealand, passing to 
the e^ward of the Feejees, will separate the Papuan (to the 
westward) from the Polynesian tribes. Not that either race 
will be found in exclusive occupation of any one of the islands. 
Even in the Marquesas, and perhaps in Easter Island, the most 
remote from the main seat of the Papuan race, some traces 
of its presence are disceimible; whilsty not only in the Feejees 
and other islands near the dividing line, but as far to the west 
as Madagascar, the Polynesian features and tongue may be 
traced, — many of the permanent characteristics of ^ a country, 
such as its bays and headlands, having Polynesian! mames, or 
names of cognate origin. Nearer to oiir ’arbitrary line, how¬ 
ever, as, for instance, in the Feejees, the New Hebrides, and 
New Zealand, the two races will be found in closest contact. 
On' the west side of the line there is a marked predominance 
of the Papuans, whilst on the east side the prevailing nice is 
essentially Pol}me8ian. In New Zealand, although the flat nose, 
4hick features, and curled hror are common enough, yet the lan¬ 
guage is purely Polydesion. This language is spoken from the 
Sandwich Islands to New Zealand, a d^ance of seventy degrees 
of latitude, and from Tongatapa to lister Island, a distance of 
sixty degrees of longitude, with not more dialectic variance than 
exists even in the prevailing language of Great Britain. 

It is no part of our design to describe minutely this interest¬ 
ing people, still less to treat of their peculiar and evidently very 
ancient language. The works at the head of this article contain 
copious information on all that relates to the Polynesian race. 
We desire only to engage the reoderi^ttention to a few obser¬ 
vations respemng what must be dejfi^ at present the most 
prominent feature in its condition, --^j^t is, its great and still 
rapid decrease. 

_ft_ 

Polynesia Proper, instead of following the line of geographical con¬ 
tinuity from the mainland, to have arrived by way of what he calls 
Micronesia, from the Philippines by the Carolines to the Navigator’s 
Islands. In answer to the question — * From what country of Asia 
< did the Polynesians spring ?’ Sir G. Simpson answers, * Almost to 
‘ a moral certainty from some point or points, between the southern 
^ extremity of Malacca, and the northern limits of Japan.’ (Journey 
round the World; a most interesting bookA Supposing the whole 
Polynesian race to have so strong a tinctura of Malay blood in it as 
to be properly called Malayo-Polynesian, yet the causes M}f the supe¬ 
riority of the New Zealand and Sandwich branch over the others, 
their industrial habits and aptitude for civilisation, will still remain a 
distinct inquiry. 
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We do not pretend that the Polynesians alonei of all savage 
people, exhibit this feature as the actual nonnal bondition of 
their race. The North American Indians are rapidly vanishing 
fri>m the face of the earth; but they were, and such as remain 
still are, a race of hunters, who, continually retiring, before 
the march of colonisation, find their hunting-grounds (welv 
means of subsistence) continually narrowing. In some ca^ 
they made a stand against the intruding race; but their fierce 
courage and peculiar mode of warfare were no match for the 
superior resources of the invaders. Every throe of resistance has 
only hastened their destruction; often in spite of sincere efforts 
to save on the part of those who found themselves compelled to 
destroy. Again, the aboriginal inhabitants of Van Diemen’s 
Land, once numerous, have entirely disappeared; and the same 
race in the other Australian colonies is also fast retiring or 
passing away. The case of these unfortunate people, however, 
presents no mystery. It is not too much to say, that extermina¬ 
tion yfsia the common rule. Wholesale butcheries are too well 
authenticated to admit of doubt; and the prevailing conduct of 
the settlers, free as well as convict, towards them, seems to sliow 
that they have been scarcely regarded as human beings. 

The Polynesians have been subject to no such violent shocks. 
They never were hunters,, except of their fellow-men ; for nearly 
all the islands are destitute of indigenous mammalia. In tho 
two islands of New Zealand, comprising a surface about equal 
to that of Great Britain, the only quadniped was the Kiore, a 
small marsupial rat, which has been destroyed by its Norwegian 
namesake. The Polynesians are, and always have been, sys¬ 
tematic cultivators; the New Zealanders, and possibly others of 
the race, being even JNM the sexual wants of plants.* 

Moreover, although times have sufihked injury froih 

invasion, their courage^^d ferocity, under the conduct of their 
great intelligence, have enabled*them to take such vOngeance, as 
was more than sufficient for the prevention of further wrong. It 
is also worthy of being recorded, to the credit of our country¬ 
men, of those at least who have come into regular contact with 
them, that for many years past the Polynesians have been the 
objects of an active benevolence,—often ill-directed, no doubt, 
but,—remarkable as having generated, we may hope, an entirely 
new morality in relation to our intercourse with uncivilised races. 
The British Govemm^t,—wherever its authority has been esta- 


* They riject the unprolific tubers in planting potatoes, calling 
them tone or males, and they impregnate thedr. gourds and pumpkins 
with great care. > 
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blished, as in New Zealand, or even where we have only quasi- 
diplomatic relations, by the residence of a consul, or the occa¬ 
sional visit of a man-of-war,—has exerted all its influence in 
favour of the native races. This, to use a homely phrase, has 
set the fashion to the Europeans visiting or dwelling among the 
Polynesians; and in New Zealand, where colonisation has been 
regular and systematic, the settlers, even down to the labouring 
classes, have, from first to last, in spite of a long course of pro¬ 
vocation from the natives, exhibited very creditable sympathy 
and forbearance towards them. 

That there are> causes which tend to produce the decay, and, 
unless checked, the final extinction of the aborigines, and which 
operate alike upon the American Indians, the Australians, and the 
Polynesians, cannot be disputed. It is, however, capable of proof 
that the two former races have suffered directly and immediately, 
in consequence of the general treatment to which they have 
been subjected; whilst the latter are declining in spite of all 
possible pains being taken for their preservation. The prominent 
causes of the extinction of the American Indians, — namely, the 
narrowing of their hunting ground, and the use or abuse of 
ardent spirits,—have no place in the instance of the Polynesians; 
and yet the decrease of the latter is not much less observable 
than that of the former. In what manner is this to be accounted 
for? To what extent is it attributable to intercourse with 
Europeans, or to causes* existing antecedently to such inter¬ 
course ? In any case, are the evils of their condition susceptible 
of remedy, or even of mitigation? or arc they so deeply seated 
in their social constitution — so interwoven with the habits of 
the natives and Europeans respectively — as to render it pro¬ 
bable that the^rocess of extinction will go on more rapidly than 
that of any ij^edial measures we may be able to introduce, 
until all the efforts of the benevolent are proved to have been 
of no further avail, than to have smoothed the downward path of 
a doomed race ? 

These are questions which we cannot' hope to answer com¬ 
pletely and satisfactorily: our sources of information arc at pre- 

* In Mr. Saxe Bannister’s ‘ Account of the Changes and Present 
< Condition of the Population of New Zealand ’ (Journal of Statistical 
Society^ Oct. 1838, p. 366.), the following causes of depopulation are 
quoted from a recent writer:—1. The wars from 1821 to 1830, 
which were occasioned by Strongi, who viAed England. 2. Want 
of occupation, which prompts war. 3. Superstition, which forbids 
food being given to the sick, and so kills * thousands.’ 4. Bewitching 
kills ^ thousands.’ 6. .The degraded state of the women, and polygamy. 
6. Suicide. 7. DiseaseB.—Po2acA 
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fient too scanty. Communication with Europeans, and the subver¬ 
sion or weakening of the ancient superstitions of the natives, are 
too recent, and ace still in too transitional a state, to enable us to 
judge, with any certainty, of their ultimate effects. But we can 
indicate several particulars, as well in the habits of the natives 
as-in the nature of our intercourse with them, which havo 
operated, and are still operating, in a remarkable manner, upon 
their condition. And since many of the circumstances, especially 
those which are most unfavourable, admit of remedy or of miti¬ 
gation, the subject is not merely a curious one: — the investiga¬ 
tion may not be without its use. '’ * 

Tlie branch of the great Polynesian family with which we are 
best acquainted is that which inhabits the islands of New Zea¬ 
land, called in their own language ‘Maori,* or pure. The 
establishment of British authority there, and the progress of 
colonisation, place within the reach of our countrymen at least 
one ‘ blue book’ annually, in which information respecting the 
native race occupies its full proportion. During the adminis¬ 
tration more particularly of Captain Grey, (now and since 
November, 1845, Governor of New Zealand,) the most full and 
minute reports upon the condition of the natives have been 
communicated to the Government at home; and our intercourse 
is at present carried on according to a preconcerted and syste¬ 
matic plan, having for its express objects the improvement and 
preservation of the native race, — by means, principally, of the 
gradual, but not forcible, substitution of our sociahinstitutions 
and arts of life in the place of their rude, barbarous, and often 
cruel customs. As an additional reason for drawing our facts 
and illustrations from New Zealand, it may be proper to state, 
that the writer of this paper enjoys the advance of having 
been himself an eye-witness of much tl^at he s^F down. He 
has not only resided several years in New Zealand, but has 
been in frequent communication with some of the most zealous 
and intelligent of the missionaries and others, who have long 
dwelt, not only among the natives of that colony, but in various 
other islands of the Polynesian group. 

The constantly diminishing number of the New Zealanders 
is a fact of which every resident in the country becomes .sensible; 
yet it is one which luis not yet been verified by any sufficient 
census. The missionaries, however, have collected from all parts 
of the country statciPe^ts of the numbers of the several tribes at 
dificrent times, and the sum total of these returns has gone on 
continually decreasing, as our means of correct information have 
improved. Previous to the establishment of British autho¬ 
rity, the aggregate number of the natives was considered to be 
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near 120,000. In 1840 it was calculated bj Dr, Diefifenbach 
at 114,800, Subsequent accouifts have it to 109,000; 

and it is the ^eqetal impresaion of the missionaries, that an accu¬ 
rate census, if nUW taken/i^uld exlubit a total somewhat, and 
perhaps even cdnwderablj^, short of 100,000. Not one of these 
numbers is to be iiqplici]^ relied on; but as our acquaintance 
with, the natives at presenr is much more advanced than it was 
ten years the latest number is more likely to approximate 
to the truth th^ the earli^ ones.- It should also be remembered 
that errors in censuses usui^y consist of omissions, and not 
additions, ^hus, if the erroi^TO aasuqied to be greater in 1838 
than in 1848} the earliffi number would probably have to be 
increased in a for greamr ratio than the last; and the actual 
decease will consequently have been^eater than the figures, 
which we have quoted, re^sent."^ ^gures of this kind are, 
however, such poor authority, that a diminution in the popula¬ 
tion may be more safely iifF^ed from the number o£ abandoned 
places of abode, or haingas, throughout the country, and from 
the visible decline of those pahs and kaingas which come under 
the traveller’s observation, after an interval of a few years, with¬ 
out any equivalent incveaigKby migration elsewhere. The natives 
themselves arc well awai^^f the falling off of population. They 
see tba English grasses spreading over the feru-hills, unimpaired 
, by the heavy tread of the cattle, which gradually destroys the 
less useful plants; and they draw analogies unfavourable to the 
prospects of their race. 

In the case of the other islands, any thing approaching to 
trustworthy numeration b, of course, of even rarer occurrence 
than in tire case of New Zealand. The only statement which 
pretends to accuracy and particularity is to be found in Jorves’s 
‘Hawaiian Intory.’ 

‘ The following table,’ he observes, ‘ will illustrate, in some 
‘ degree, the decrease of population since the time of Cook. 
, ‘ The census, as collected by the natives, is not much to be 
/ relied on, espedally those of a few years back. In taking 
‘ them it vas, I suppose, only to get at the taxable polls; and 
‘ great reluctance and deceit prevE^ed among the pec^lc, which 
f'prevented any positive accuracy: still, sufficient facts are 

* established to show the general rate of decrease. Cook’s vague 
Ves^aatC'hi 1779 made the population 400^000; but 300,000 

* wemd have been nearer the truth. 

* Aiam estimate for 1823 ... 142,050 
' A census in 1832 ... - 130,313 

.A cen^s in 1836 > - - . 108,579’ 

Jarve$f Appendix, p. 373. 
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' The census of this j^ear (1840)/ continues Mr. Jarves^ Ms 
^ not accuratelj known; but the popiUation of the group is 

* estimated at upwards of 100,000, of whom 1000 ore foreigners, 

* and an equal number of,half*breeds.’-r-J{6.:S76. 

According to the works placed at the head of the present 
paper, a simdar falling off’ in the i^iive population has taken 
place in most of the islands of th# Polynesian group. There 
may be slight exceptions; but these we need not notice' until 
we come to apeak of the future prospects of the race in 
general. 

Even to superficial observersH^^e most striking peculiarity in 
the population of New Zealand is tlm small number of women 
in proportion to men, and, also, as compared with Europeans, the 
very great deficiency of children of both sexes. Here^ a^in« 
we have as yet no -eompfete information, such as would be 
afibrded by a census of the whole people; but we have returns 
of the population of certain distr^ts between Wellington (Fort 
Nicholson) and New Plymouth, collected by the miarionarics; 
which we believe to be tolerably correct, and which will serve 
to establish, with sufficient precision, the ordinary proportions 
of women and children to adult .^ales. These ore as ^fol¬ 
lows:— V • 

1843. ' 



l^en. Women. Boys. Gfrli. 


Waikanae 
Manawata 
Ranji Ukei ' - 
Wanganui* - 
Taranoke 



1408 

920 


235 

243 

148 

1172 

646 


115 

141 

46 

364 

195 


3138 2443 



* A more careful census of the Wanganui tribes was taken in 
1846. The numbers were nearly stationary, as compared with the 
census of 1843; but the proportion of women had slightiy improved. 
As there were omissions in the census of 1843, and that of 1846 was 
taken individual vby individual, there was probably a decreaM. 
Since then the outbreak at Wanganui has occurred, la very^disas- 
trouB event probably for the native race; not that rnlpy have been 
killed in actual warfare, but they have suffered greatl/fro^ the pri¬ 
vations of war, including scarcity of provisions. The two yejare* 
census compared: — . • 

Males. Females. I'otsL * 

1843 - - . 1772 1471 8248 

1846 - - - 1739 1501 3240 



97 

96 

26 

299 

121 
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Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Adults 





3138 

2443 

5581 

Children 

- 

- 

- 

- 

861 

639 

1500 






3999 

3082 

7081 


It will be observed that this embraces only a small portion of 
the population, — about one fourteenth or one fifteenth (com¬ 
prising the two islands); btit it comprises a fair average of cir¬ 
cumstances and a variety of localities. The returns are not 
drawn solely from si coast population, more or less closely in 
contact with Europeans, They exclude the more vicious and 
corrupt inhabitants of the towns; but include the population 
bordering on three rivers which extend far into the interior. A 
very careful census is now in progre'^s under the guidance of the 
Bishop of New Zealand. At the commencejnent of 1848 it 
had extended over half the northern island, and contained an 
enumeration — family by family, and individual by individual — 
of about 40,000 persons. We have been informed that the 
proportion of the sexes, as nearly as could be ascertained, will 
be shown to be about 100 men to 80 women; which is rather 
more favourable than is Bh(wii by the above table, and consi¬ 
derably more so, as we slialf^resently show, than in the town 
pahs. This census, if completed, has not yet reached England. 

On the east coast we learn, from the highest authority, that 
the proportion of males to females is as 100 to 75, and that the 
number of childi-en is lamentably small. Finally, the writer 
has himself taken some trouble to investigate the matter when¬ 
ever he hits had opportunity, as well near Wellington as olse- 
Avhere; and his impression is, that about 100 men to 75 women 
is the prevailing proportion. In many small pahs and kaingas 
he has found the ratio as high as two to one. 

The population of the town and harbour of Wellington has 
lately been very carefully ascertained, for the purj) 08 c of bettiing 
questions of occupation and cultivation between the natives and 
Ae New Zealand Company. In the town of Wellington the 
six or seven pahs which existed at the first settlement of Port 
Nicholson have dwindled to two principal pahs, and a small 
knot of natives at the one pah of Kurun-toto. The other pahs 
mentioned in the following table extend from Wellington to the 

I** 1846 the children are not distinguished. In the case of Kauai, Sir 
G. bimpson quotes a census, where the disproportion between parents 
and progeny was so great as ‘ to k*ave, perhaps, hardly half a cliild to 
‘ each couple of those who were classed as men and women.* 
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Effect of an Excess of Males, 

mouths of the Eritouga or Hutt. The old pah of Tiakiwai 
exists no longer as a pah. The spot is used by the natives as a 
sort of market for pigs, potatoes, fish, and fire-wood, and, to say 
the truth, for n more reprehensible purpose. 


Population of the Harbour of Port Nicholson, January 1. 1847- 


Pahs. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Pitoni - - - - 

58 

Ml 

14 

21 

134 

Wai-weta - - « 

24 

20 


6 

60 

Nga Urunga - - - 

25 

22 

12 

9 

68 

Kai Warra - - - 

31 

22 

5 

2 

60 

Pipitea - - . - 

53 

35 

11 

17 

116 

Kurun-toto ... 

8 

11 

2 

2 

23 

Te Aro - « - - 

88 

51 

19 

14 

172 

Tia ki wai - - - 

no permanent residents. 


r 

t 

287 


73 

71 

1 

633 


Proportions - - 70’4 women to 100 men. 

„ - - 50 children to 100 men. 

„ - - 29 children to 100 adults. 

„ - - 75*8 females ol* all ages to 100 males. 

An excess of males preyaib, to ajtt^eater or less extent, through¬ 
out the Polynesian islands; but a^iled accounts are not to be 
met with.* The mere fact is meiitioned by almost all writers on 
them from Cook downwards. Cook describes it as a conspicuous 
evil everywhere; and in Easter Island—far remote from the 
usual track of ships, and rarely visited by Europeans—the fact 
is equally true at the present day. From some personal know¬ 
ledge of the American Indians, and from the various statements 
published concerning the Australians, we cannot resist inferring 
that this inequality of the sexes is a feature common to all savage 
tribes, among whom the condition of women is very deplorable. 

The effect of an excess of males on the aggregate fecundity 
of a population has not yet, Ave think, been properly estimated. 
Even where a high standard of sexual morality is acknowledged, 
there is always a very great amount of ill-directed indulgence, 
exercising a considerable effect on fecundity, though not ne¬ 
cessarily on population; because the children produced may still 
be more numerous than can be brought up. If the social state 
be such that a lawful union soon after the attainment of full 
age be difficult or inconvenient, there has always hitherto been 


* Mr. Jarves gives a detailed account of the population of Kauai, 
one of the Sandwich Islands. The numbers are, 4620 moles and 
4135 females — a ratio of 100 to 88. 
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found a lax moralitj in that respect, even among a people other¬ 
wise moral. Witness the case of Great Britain itself, where no 
impediments ore in the way of timely marriages from a dispro¬ 
portion between the sexes, but only the habits of society; 
which require, in all but the lowest and most reckless, a certain 
security for the future before the married state is entered upon. 
But wherever there exists so inseparable a bar to marriage as a 
large deficiency of women, the probability of unchastity is far 
greater, with a proportional injury to fecundity. It is a physio¬ 
logical fact, that promiscuous indulgence on the part of the 
female has a tendency to postpone and impair, and, if carried to 
excess, to destroy her fruitfulness; and the following generalisa¬ 
tion may be suggested as approaching to the certfdnty of a law 
of nature. 

The number of the males in excess is the expression of the 
minimum amount of fecundity destroyed; that is to say, a 
population consisting of 100 males and 80 females will be 
nuitful, not as might be supposed in the proportion of 80, but 
only of 60 pairs. It is not necessaiy to the value of this law, 
to assert th&t the fruitfulness of any one female is destroyed, 
though in practice, no doubt, that of many is so. Assuming the 
effect to be distributed Q |Eer the ifhole population (reducing the 
general run of families children*), the lowering 


* As we proceed, we cannC^refrain from giving two pieces of 
evidence of the reduced state of fecundity at two opposite points of 
the Polynesian group. In ^ Jarves’s Sandwich Islands/ Appendix, 
p. 373., there is, as we have just said, an exact return of the popula¬ 
tion of Kauai. It appears that all who have three children are exempt 
from taxation; and yet very few indeed appear to be sO exempt. 
The island is divided into four districts, and the population is thnis 
classed:— 



Taxable men .... 
„ women - 
» boys - - 

„ girls - - - - 

Boys under 14 - - 

Girls under 14 - - - - 

Men having three or more children 
Wompi ditto ditto 

Old men - - - - 

Old women .... 


905 

732 

75 

45 

309 

277 

25 

24 

249 

294 


384 

17 

SO 

301 

132 

0 

0 

75 

94 



853 

701 

34 

34 

353 

264 

33 

31 

237 

279 


2935 1252 1550 2819 


1 So in the original, but probably 130. 
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Empirical Law suggested, 

of the aggregate sum of fecundity is, in the most favourable 
dreumstaneeB, equivalent to its utter destruction in twenty 
females and forty males. In other words, if, on the one hand, 
we assume, not as the fact, but as an approximate measure, the 
unimpaired fecundity of sixty pairs, we must, on the other hand, 
reject the remainder (i. e. twenty over-matched females and forty 
over-matching males,) as wholly inoperative in continuing the 
race. We put this forward only as an empirical rule; fully 
satisfied, however, that, as such, it may safely be relied on. 
We can conceive as possible so pure a state of morality, as to set 
the rule practically aside; or wc can conceive the excess of 
males to be employed in wars among themselves, or in distant 
wars or distant navigations. On the other hand, circumstances 
may arise to aggravate the operation of the tendency. But, as 
a tendency, wo are bound to keep it steadily in view, if we 
would look for the Improvement of the native race in the right 
direction. 

The measure which we have suggested of the effect of the 
tendency, supposes that no licentious habits have been generated 
beyond what are involved in that gratification which, in spite of 
morality and missionary teaching, the males who arc in excess 
will always secure to themselves. ur?*^po8e the sudden destruc¬ 
tion or removal of a women in a community 

of what we shall call average' .. rality, the effect, previous to 
the tainting of the whole pofnilation with licentious habits, 
would be such as we have stated. That was our reason for 
using the phrase ‘minimum amount of fecundity destroyed.’ 


So that of a total population of 8556, only 68 couples hod more 
than sufficient descendwts to replace themselves. 

A census of the pah called Pipitea, in the town of Wellington, 
taken by the medical officer. Dr. Fitzgerald, in 1847, gives the follow¬ 
ing results:— 

1 married couple with 5 children each pair. 

^ >i 3 „ ,, 

9 

** a n " >y n 

10 couples and widow 1 child „ 

10 couples with 0 children. 

27 single men. 

8 single women. 

Thus, in Pipitea pah, there are 28 children to supply the waste of 
88 adults! 


^ One of these has two wahinc; with this exception polygamy has 
eeased in this pah. Among 27 couples, 2 only have mure than 
2 children, and 10 have none. 
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In such a community, the eSect upon population would probably 
be no greater than is contemplated by Mr. Malthua in the fifth 
chapter of his first book*: that is, it would be a mode, but by no 
means the only mode, by which j)opulation would practically be 
kept down to the means of subsistence. So demoralising, how¬ 
ever, is a large excess of males, that it would not exist long with¬ 
out generating habits of licentiousness, calculated to impair fecun¬ 
dity to a far greater extent than our measure expresses: —besides 
the impediments which it throws in the way of rearing many of 
the children whose birth it had not prevented. Even an equally 
matched population may become so licentious as to produce and 
bring up but few children. The Areoi societies of Tahiti were 
probably not ill-matched.f Being composed of the highest class, 
they would secure to themselves a full supply of women. From 
their licentious lives, they probably did not produce a large 
proportion of children, and such as were produced were put to 
death. Out of the pale of the Areoi, in Tahiti, and throughout 
the whole of the Polynesian islands, until the occurrence of a 
recent exception, the state of society in point of licentiousness 
has been Avithout parallel in any other part of the world in 
modern, and perhaps even in ancient times.! 

All recent accounts show that early licentiousness among the 
women and female children, though restrmned, no doubt, by mis¬ 
sionary teaching, is not eradica^bd even in the fully Christianised 
islands; while in New Zealand, — as yet but half converted, 
even if the numbers professing to be Christiana be considered 
such, not one quarter pei'haps of whom can be considered Chris¬ 
tian, if tried by a more rigid test, — its prevalence is still very 
great indeed. 


* ‘ Of the Checks to Population in the Islands of the South Sea.’ 
f The best account of the Areoi Society is to be found in Ellis’s 
‘ Polynesian Researches.’ 

! Every reader conversant with the subject is aware of this fact; 
and if formal proof be required, we may refer to the very careful 
and complete summary of authorities given by Mr. Malthus in the 
chapter already cited. (Vol. i. 4th ed. p. 88.) With his usual sagacity 
he seeks for * powerful checks to [population in the habits of the 
‘ peoplestating, as the only alternative, ^ unless a perpetual miracle 
‘ render the women barren.* Mr. Malthus's purpose merely required 
him to show the check by which population was kept down. At an 
early period, probably, the checks went no further than to keep the 
population of the fully peopled islands stationary, or nearly so; and 
it was obviously no part of Mr. Malthus's plan to show in what 
manner a set of checks, only sufficient at one period to keep population 
stationary, may become so aggravated as to promote depopulation. 
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In many of the islands of the Pacific there have existed, and 
in Neiv Zealand there still exist, circumstances and habits 
which directly aggravate the excess of males. The first is the 
ancient and still prevailing practice of polygamy. Most of the 
unconverted chiefs of New Zealand, and many of the Knngatira, 
or upper class, have a plurality of women. Eight is the largest 
number that we have heard of; three, four, and five are not 
uncommon, but many have only two (perhaps the principal 
wahini^ and her sister). Christianity has checked this, as well 
as other hurtful practices; but it has only scotched, not killed; 
and even some chiefs, who, from policy, ptofe&s, without feeling 
the new faith, may still be seen attended by their women. Of 
this the well-known Hauperaha may be cited as an instance. 
The number of professing converts in New Zealand may on the 
whole exceed one half of the whole population; but the propor¬ 
tion of converted chiefs is rather less than that of the common 
people (tutua) and slaves (taurekareka). There is also a <*ol- 
lateral consequence of this institution, which greatly aggra¬ 
vates Its mischief. A single example will best explain this. 
Te Heu-Heu, the fine old chief of Taupo, who })crishcd by 
a landslip in the winter of 1846, with his son, his eight 
hine, and a numerous body of his people, had always re¬ 
jected the overtures of the missionaries with scorn. Ilia son, 
however, a fine lad, was* a Christian; and, had he lived, would 
no doubt have married only one woman, and have greatly 
eontributed to the civilisation of his tribe. Yet, up to flic 
time of his death, as we have been informed, some four or five 
of the best connected young girls of the Taupos and kindred 
tribes w'erc made tapu* (sacred or exclusive) to him. In oil 
probability this tapu would not have been taken off during the 
old man’s life — even after the son had married according to the 
Christian rite. The privilege of tapuing a number of females 
to his future use, in addition to the possession of a number of 
women or wives, is by native custom vested in every chief. In 
case any of the women, wfio have been thus appropriated, break 
the the penalty is, or may be, death; unless the chief, and 
perhaps the tohunga or priest, be propitiated by a large gift, as 
‘ utu’ (payftient or satisfaction) for the offence. 

The effect of this custom is to remove, as it were, out of the 
market precisely those females most likely to have hod families; 
at the same time that it enhances the aggregate excess of males 
among the great body of the people. Let it be assumed that 
the wives, and ultimately the tapu females, arc placed in cir- 


* Commonly written tahoo^ 
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cumetances favourable to breeding; and that th^ do, in fact,' 
though this is far from being the case, and is most improbable, 
produce lar^ families: nevertheless, their temporary removal, 
by diminishing the aggregate supply of families, spreads the 
operation of the rule above.laid down over a larger number; in 
other words, decreases the proportion of fertile piurs. 

To this evil the presence of Europeans, no doubt, adds more 
or less considerably.*' In all our colonies there is an excess of 
males. Even with great care to secure equality of the sexes, 
by aiding the emigration of young married and marriageable 
couples only, it is impossible to check the voluntary emigration of 
a much larger proportion of young men. All aboye the labour¬ 
ing class abstain from marriage until they have ^acquired some 
means. If, in order to sustain their position — or, as it often 
turns out, to sink in the scale of society unseen by their former 
associates — men above the labouring class determine upon emi¬ 
gration, they shrink from subjecting a wife of their own ojass to 
the hardships, difficulties, and uncertainties incidental to esta¬ 
blishing themselves in a new country, even when most favourably 
circumstanced. Again, the whole of the whaling population — 
the ' shore parties,’ as they are called—axe, almost without excep¬ 
tion, single men; or—if sea-faring men, with wives at home — 


* According to Count de Strzelecki, the presence of the European 
acts still more directly in accounting for the gradual disappearance of 
the native tribes. From bis own experience of hundreds of instances, 
recurring among different races of aborigines, he infers the general 
fact,—that in all cases of fruitful intercourse between an aboriginal 
female and a European male, the power of conception on a renewal 
of intercourse with the male of her own race is lost, and that of pro¬ 
creating with white men only is retained. {Physical Description 
of New South Wales and Van Diemen^s Land p. 347.) This 
most humane ^d accomplished traveller must excuse a writer in the 
* Monthly Journal and Retrospect of the Medical Sciences,* of last 
October, for treating the inference in question as nothing more than 
an hypothesis for the present. The late Mr. Sadler had a memorable 
gift for discovering recondite laws of population. And notwithstand¬ 
ing Captain Larcom’s reliance on Mr. Gregg's Social Statistics of the 
Netherlands, we shore Mr. Hallam’s surprise at finding that the 
Repdrt of the Irish Census of 1841 has affirmed the average number 
of children in an Irish family to be considerably lower than in a 
Scotch or English one, * in accordance with the well-known law, 
‘ that the most marrying race have the lowest cypher of fecundity.* 
{Journalof StaHsHcal Society, iS'epf. 1845.) What would 

the Chinese say to this well-known law? Not long ago, philosophers 
accounted for the polygamy of Asia, by supposing that Nature had 
handsomely accommodated the East with a proportional excess of 
females. 
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they are single men in reladon tothe colonj^ and to our present 
purpose. 

European population of New Zealand, according to the 
census of 1846, was as follows: — 



Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Company*6 Settlements . ^ - 

Northern Settlements - 

4621 

3849 

8470 

2616 

1888 

4504 

'Whalers, chiefly South - . . 

700 


f} 


7937 

5787 

13,674 

Proportion of sexes - - - 

100 

72‘4 



A still later European census, distributed as follows, presente 
nearly the same proportion: — 

Males. Females. TotaL 


New Ulster - - 4996 3835 8831 

New Munster - • 4911 3966 8877 


* 17,708 

The ill consequences of this excess of males do not fall upon 
the European population,—or, at least, only to a small extent, 
—but on the natives. A great number of the single men who 
have spread about the colony as stock-keepers^ shepherds, and in 
other available offices, as well as nearly all ihe whaling class, 
have ‘ Maori wives.' In some cases the connexion is sanctioned 
by the leg^ tie; but, in most, it is a * Maori mamage,’ arranged 
by a bargain with the friends of the woman, cemented by the 
aU-pervading Vutu.': The woman so assigned to the p^eha 
(or stranger) cohsideiB herself his wife, until the tie is dissolved 
by the will of her lord. She is generally fmthful, hard-work*- 
ing, especially useful, and almost invariably cheeiful and good- 
tempered. In many cases the birth of a child induces the mther 
to convert the temporary connexion into a legal marria^. In 
the middle islands, and in the southern or Stewart's lu^d,— 
the coasts of which are frequented by the black whale,—con¬ 
nexions of this nature have given birth to a fine race of balf- 
caste children,—one of the finest in the world; many of -raom 
are now grown up, and are distinguished for their comeliness 
and beauty. Upon the female part of the European population 
of New Zealand the effect of this is benefimal. It goes far to 
absorb and render innocuous tbe excess of males; and young 
European women, looking forward to mairiage with more cei> 
tainty than they could have done in England, have a powerful 
motive to remain chaste. In the towns, open and professed 
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prostitution is almost confined to native women. But, os far as 
the natives are concerned, the surplus of males in the European 
population is exactly so much added to the excess of moles among 
the natives themselves. 

The small number of children is the most striking conse¬ 
quence of the deficiency of females, and of the state of morals 
engendered by such deficiency, aggravated, as we shall soon 
see, by other circumstances. To understand the full extez^t of 
the evil, we must compai'c the number of children with the 
number in other countries more favourably situated. For this 
purpose we have chosen the United States, where population is 
rapidly increasing; and Irdand, where the rate of increase is 
now extremely slow. We need not trouble the reader with a 
confused and tiresome array of statistics, as the sources of in¬ 
formation are open to all the world; but shall content ourselves 
with a table showing proportions only, as also being, more 
favourable to clearness of comprehension. ^ 


Classes. 

United 

States. 

Ireland. 

New Zealand. 

5 Pahs.r 


Adult males - . . - - 

100 



100 

Adult females to 100 men 

98* 

HI 


70 

Children'to 100 men - - - 

161 

la 


60 


It may be thit there are sonie parts of New Zealanid, remote 
from the towns, and coasts, where the proportion of children is 
higher^ but the probability is, that the proportion ckhibited by 
the .^hole population is not much more satisfactory; for, as we 
have alre^y pbserved, the Wanganui and Marrawatu rivei? run 
tar into thq interior, among tribes having very little contact with 
Eurbp&ns. If the excess of males had worked no ill effects 
heyoqd theidcstruction of fecundity expressed by our efiipirical 
law, 100 mfeu and 77 women, being equivalsfeftt to 54 fruitful 
pairs,- ought, according to the Irish proportioB, vto 'have 78 
children. That they have only 48, shows additional cabses to be 
at work.* Some of these we have already dwelt upon i others will 

* Tn Ireland there are (or latterly were) 48 children to every 34 
pairs of adults. It may be nes^ssaiy to remark, that these numbers 
do not express the number of children born to every 100 men (or 
200 parents) during, their whole lives. If evei^ 200 parents had 
only 141 children altogether, the race could not he kept up. The 
number 141 represents the children in existence at any given time, 
for every lOO qaen, or 200 adults; which is ia^ short of the total 
number of children to 100 marriages. At any given time, many of 
toe grown persons in existence have had no children; a majority. 
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be stated hereafter. In the United States almost eveiy ciroum* 
stance is^ in a lugh degree, favourable to increase of population. 
In Ireland, circumstances are not unfavourable to feounditj, but 
are so to the rearing of children. In the period from which our 
numbers are taken, the population of Ireland, though not abso¬ 
lutely stationary, was increasing very gradually. In case, then, 
141 children to every 100 men be necessary, as above, to keep 
up the race, and provide for a very small increase, it follows 
thaM50 children must be wholly insufficient to sustmn a popu*^ 
lation of 170 adults; and unless the proportion of children and 
women be increased, by removing or'Weakening the exisUng 
causes of deficiency, depopulation must'go on indefinjtelv. 

' It is impossible to say at what peri^ and under what cir¬ 
cumstances, the disproportion in question first originated. The 
language of the Polynesians, however, shows that they have 
all migrated from one source; while the dialectic differences are 
so small, that the epoch of their migrations cannot have been 
very distant. Now immigration, as we have already observed, 
is sdways attended by some excess of males. Our oldest colo¬ 
nies and the United States have not overcome it yet; and per¬ 
haps the Polynesians in their present abodes, never had a perfc6t 
equality of the sexes. But the deficiency of females in these 
islands, even if not originally produced, has certainly been main¬ 
tained, by the degraded state in which the weaker, sex has 
evidently long been held,—a state which is i^oi materially ame¬ 
liorated at the present day. It may be matw of speculation, 
therefore, how it happens that the causes, rcom which we are 
anticipating the prdbable extinction of the race, should not have 
brought it to its termination before this. The most severe and 
painful labour falls on them. They bear heavy weights, and do 
nearly all the field work, besides ml the work in-dooiv. Tltey 
are literally treated as beasts of burden. It is to be feared ibat 
the mis^onaries, having for the most part been struck with the 
enormity of those grosser practices which they deemed peculiarly 
sinful, have, in their teaching, neglected other no less essen¬ 
tial moralities. Some, however, have devoted themselves, 
with as much intelligence and thoughtfulness as zeal, to the 
general improvement of the habits of the natives. Nor is it 
by hatd labour alone that the Polynesian women suffer. For 


probably, have not yet had half the number they eventually wiU have; 
and only a small minority have had tbeir entire number, of whom, 
too, a proportion liave grown up, and are reckoned among adults. 
Thus the population retuims may show only 141 children,to 200 adults, 
when the Dumber of offspring to a marriage may be four dr more. 
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&u)ta, TCul or pretended, iSbaj m ^en-erttelly beaten, and 
for mver offenoes, killed. For esnmple: — ‘ About the middle 

* or latter end of June, 1843, one of the wItob of a native chief 
^ at Kawerangaron-the-Thames (New Zealand), for some alleged 

* (^enee, was hung up bj the heels, naked, and exposed to tiie 
f view of the whole tiibe. In tbat state she was most bar- 

* barously beaten. This treatment had such an effect upon her 
f that she got hold of a musket loaded with ball, placed the 

* muaszle towards her body, and fired it by placing he# ^ 
' agamst the trigger. The ball passed through her &ng 8 ,rad 
f lodged in her spine. ^ She lan^ished for eight or ten days, 
< and then jexjnred.’ 4 . 

This continued hard labour and this systematic cruelty operate 
in two ways. The waste of female life is greater than tbit of 
male; and not merely is fecundity impaired, but the power of 
reiuing children. Many of the affections to which European 
wcnnen are subject, and which are scarcely deemed diseases, be¬ 
come severe and often fatal maladies among savages. The faci¬ 
lity with whieh savage women bear children is mentioned 
many travellers. We believe it to be much over-stated. They 
are certainly peculiarly liable to various utprine disorders, either 
produced or ^iggravat^ by the hard treatment they suffer, and 
of course made much more serious by their own ignorance and 
UDskilfulness. 

If some evll 8 ,-be chargeable against European contact, they 
are counterbalanced by much good. Our better example^ it may 
be hoped, is softening the lot of women. Skilful medical manage¬ 
ment is duly rendering the risk of disaster during pregnancy, as 
wdl as at and after child-birth, smaller, and the chances of rear¬ 
ing a larger proportion of the children bom much greater. The 
native women suckle their children for a very long period, and 
when they fiaed them, their first food is but iU adapted to the 
tender oiguiB of infants. Our medical ofiioers at the native bos* 
pita] 8 ,‘«na the Eijgliah and American medical men now settled in 
bSI directions, are introducing.more prudent habits. Filth, the 
most disgusting and fatal, is giving way to cleanliness; and it 
often occurs that when the Maori has, by some service, entitled 
lumself to a small present, he asks for soap It has happened to 
the writer to shame a New Zealander into relieving his wahini 
ficom iiie heavy load at her back; and that, too, against her own 
sense of propriety, no lees than against his : he taking it with a 
good-humoured u&ugh, she parting from it with pp snuJl ^parent 
reluctance,-T-with much the sort of feeing as l^t with which 
an English ^yif^ in a similar rank, would see her husband dom¬ 
ing his own stockings, or watiiing his own BhiTt Time must 
be allo\^ed for disph^g these * respectable native prejudices 
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btit they dying out with m6re- fapidlty than ouir Ihigikih 
fannors ere likely to submit to some of the new contriranceB of 
edentMo agrioulturiBtB: 

In^Euitiome formerly prevailed in all the Polyn^iim iatii^da. 
That it BOW exists only partially^ is owing to European exanq^ 
and especially to the teaching of the tnissionaries. If the reaoi^ 
be deuroue of perusing a variety of revolting, but not uninstrttCH 
tive details upon this subject, he may consult the Works at the 
h(pA of this article. Tried by the mere principle of the necessary 
idation between population and the means of subsistence, it may 
be doubted whether the population the Polynesian islands 
would have been greater, ceeteris paribm, if infanticide had not 
prevailed. We, however, apprehend that it has had considerable 
indirect influence, by aggravating the sum of gross licentiousness 
among the whole population. In most of the islands there does 
not appear to have been any choice ^ to the sex of the infafets 
destroyed. In Tahiti the Areoi destroyed all children. A Mr. 
Stuart, a missionary, affirmed, in 1824, that two thirds of the 
infants perished by the hands of their parents: and Sir G. Simp¬ 
son speaks of mothers exchanging children, mid suckling pd; 
puppies. In New Zealand, however, there cannot be a doubt 
that more females than males perished in this manner. The 
male children were spared to keep up the supply of warriors: 
the females were destroyed as an incumbrance; and, in some 
cases, mothers killed their infant daughters to save them from the 
sufferings incidental to the degradaticm of their sex. Though in 
New Zealand the more frequent destruction of female chudr^n 
has helped to aggravate Ihe disproportion of the sexes, yet its 
operation has been less grievous and less constant than that of 
the general treatment of women. Hard usage and excessive toil, 
not suspended during any part of the peri^ of pregnaney, arc 
probably the most powerful causes of the waste df female and 
infant life among all savage tribes. 

Infanticide has wholly ceased in the fblly Qiristianised cunii>- 
tries of the Pacific. It is rapidly subsiding in New Zealand; 
but voluntary abortion, brought on by violent pressure upon the 
abdomen, still continues. Abortion la resoi^ to hr single 
women> to avoid the trouble of brining them up, lather than 
to hide the scandal of having children; and the ikebessary 
manipulation is peiformed by women who make It a trade. 
The practice of abortion also impairs, and not unfre(|[uentiy 
destroys, the fecundity of the fences who have recoui^ to 
it. It further promotes licentiousness* by impunity. Both 


* Before maitiage, or the permanent eoiinexion which is held eqai- 
valent to marriage, chastity is universally disregarded among young 
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infanticide and abortion haye been supposed to spring from the 
di^^race attendant upon intercourse with Europeans, and cspe- 
daUy upon the birth of half-caste .children. If this looks like 
a plausible way of accounting for a revolting fact, we can only 
answer, that it must have been suggested in England in total 
ignorance of the habits of the Polynesians. Intercourse with 
Europeans is not deemed a disgrace except by natives fully 
imbued with Christian morality; and fhen the disgrace consists 
in the act itself, and is not enhanced by dlfPerence of race. An 
unconverted native woman, and many, too, who profess the new 
tikanga, will exhibit with pride their half-caste otTspring. And 
why, according to their morality, should they not? Agree¬ 
ment to live with the man is the only marriage the native 
woman has ever known, and she is encouraged to live with the 
European by her parents and relations. Her condition is won¬ 
derfully unproved in consequence: she has more wholesome 
food; she is not spumed from the presence of her lord, but 
shares his meal, his society, and his confidence. She exchanges 
her tattered mat for European clothing; she is taught to be 
cleanly, to braid her glossy hair, and adorn her person, until either 
she appreciates the convenience of the change, or her vanity 
is flattered by ;^he dbtinction. She becomes an object of a 
tenderness she has never before known. She teaches her soft 
language to her partner, and learns his customs in return. 
Even the rough whaler is generally kind to the woman with 
whom he lives; and in not a few instances, as we have said, 
the temporary connexion is converted into a permanent one. 
Even where a separation takes place, it is no more than she 
.would have been liable to from a native husband. At this mo¬ 
ment, in the Supreme Court of New Zealand, there are cases of 
ziative women obtaining probates of the wills, or taking out 
administration of the effects of their deceased European hus¬ 
bands, and administering, with the advice and assistance of the 
official administrators, for the benefit of themselves and children. 


girls, not merely^i^y themselves but by the men. The case in which 
illicit intercourse may and often does lead to infanticide or voluntary 
abortion, is where one of a chiefs wives becomes pregnant. In such a 
case she will get rid of the evidence of her irregularity , to avoid 
severe punishment from her lord, hut not more so if the partner of 
her guilt be a Fakeha than if he be a Maori. The greatest disgrace 
af this .kind, and one, therefore, most likely to lead to savage modes 
of effectual concealment, is, where a woman of the superior class 
yields to'a plebeian {tutua) or a slave (taurekareka). In such a case 
..discovery is foUowed by degradation and death, if not from the 
■ tomahawk or dub of the chief; from the hand of the frail one herself. 
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On the other hand, were a native ^rl to refuse the connexion, 
and so deprive her parent of the customary utk^ and her quttsi 
feudal lora of his maritagiumy she would be cruelly beaten, in 
panlshment of her perverseness. It is a curious fact that the 
parts of New Zealand the most remote from the advantage of 
missionary teaching, but the most habituated to this species of 
connexion,— namely, the east coasts of the middle island,-^ 
acquired earlier than the north the wants of Europe,—for in- 
S^ce, that of European clothing.* The natives of that district 
have m^ade many advances in civilisation by the force of mere 
Imitation. Not that the natives of the Northern Island are at 
this day comparatively backward. During the administration of 
Governor Grey they have made great progress. A native police, 
the habit of working side by side with Europeans bn the ro^ fur 
wages, militia service with Europeans in the late outbreaks, have, 
it has been said, operated as ‘a normal school for breeches.’ 
No one can have h^ any intercourse with the New Zealanders, 
without being convinced that however much the practice of 
taking a Maori wife is to be deprecated on religious grounds, it 
has had, in the caidy stages of our intercourse, a veiy beneficial 
influence on the native character. Its effect is injurious, as far as 
it aggravates the excess of males; but this is counterbalanced by 
introducing improved habits, especially cleanliness, neatness, and 
order; by setting an example to the males of a milder treatment 
of women; and by generally harmonising the whole population. 

In accounting tor the present state of the Polynesians, their 
past wars should not be left out of the account; and, in this 
respect, there can be no question how much European inter¬ 
course has benefited them. War, as it is conducted by Euro¬ 
peans, docs not permanently diminish population. Among popu¬ 
lous nations, it is doubtful whether it makes even a temporary 
impression. The casualties of a campaign are soon supplied by 
the increased number of children reared. Unless where war¬ 
fare is accompanied by a great destruction of capital, so as to 
affect productive industiy, or by the laying waste of lan^ its 
tendency is rather to stimulate increase of numbers, W keeping 
down the excess of v^olea. But the wars of the New Zealanders 
and the Polynesians have had a contrary tendency. . In .prbpcn.'^ 
tion to the small numbers of the people, those wars were frightfully 
and almost incredibly destructive. In many oases, whole commu¬ 
nities —Hapu, or sub-tribes — have been exterminated.. A. pali 


* The comparative coldness of the climate no doubt promoted this. 
Otago, in 46°, has a harsh climate compared witli the Bay of Island 
in 35°. 
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opoe tokeiif Ipng os puMtsM tihis invaders 

Listiedi ibe abiag6l;er> of ddPtnniiodi accoiok 

every affffravation tw aavape nature (^Id devise.' 



, utnesa it were a^xew oi 'One sex 
iSaveiyyattid of tbe o1^ for ki^ The traveBeraloes the- 
coast pathsNew Zealand^ oondnually passes the depopulated* 
pidw aiid oultivations 6f annihilated tnbes. *£iai^ tracts of 
oenntiy now deserted, or oid 7 > sparsdy peopled, sofeet his eye,. 
withthe-most unequivocal marks of ibrmer populousness, and el* 
^ .manner in which' it has disappeared. Nsp^pnis 

of - the Bay of Islands, under E Hongi (or Shungie), omained 
musketSy the sanguinary brutality of their first intOads upon 
the Waikatto tribes would read like fables. one of ^eir 
esqSeditions, they made an attack upon th^ great Waikatto pah, 
called Matuke-tuke. The Walkatto had only native weapons, 
such as clubs, stone axes, and greenstone meri, or patu-patu. 
With the superior advantage of firo^rms, which £ Hongi had 
travetied to Sydney, €ind even to England, to obtain, the pah 
was captured' in a very short time, when an mdiscriminaiie 
slaughter oommenced. Upwards of 2000 were slain; feasts 
were held dal{y ttih dead bodies; the bones of the slaugh¬ 
tered still whiten the plain; and tiie ovens (holes in the ground 
where the flesh is cooked between heated stones) bear witness to 
the barbarous banquets in which the conquers indulged. An 
immense number of slaves were taken, many of vdiom were 
killed and eaten on the way back to the of Islands. 

J£ any of its inmates succeed in getting out of a besieged 
p*. it k the youngest and Wrongest. So much the worse for 
thek weaker comrtdes, when the catastrophe arrives. At Piike- 
rangiora, and other places, a body qf young men escaped. Those 
who were left behind were, for the most part, killed, a few only 
spared for slaveiy. The middle island of New Zealand was 
ptfihebly neyer very populous; but it was, within the memory 
of pprly tiuders much more so thap at present. The trea- 
ehek^; and fer^ious slau^ters by Te Bauperaha ore still re¬ 
membered ; and xhb numerous tribe which he and his Ngatitos 
all but eztermiuited, is now represented by. one solita^ man. 

* is not merely the numbers, tne sex, and the tender age of 
the davgfatered which can convey a true idea of the effect of 
these warn upon population.* Ail the adult males are fighting 


y 


"'*■ A reference to the pages of Mn Williams's 'Missionary Enter- 
*• prises* will afilMfd ample illustration of the destractiveness ci the 
sitive wars. ^»eakkg of Harrey's Island, Mr. WilUams says:--^ 
' 1 visited it in 1823, intending to place a native teacher there, aS-T 


State ^ 

mcb| 80% if AiffiAafe wodmteta i Ailqr^ ’ountf 

thdur women ^w« vneh^dmi^ 

peoj^vto.pe^tfnodtijQtioa wMifMik 

13i0 iaviutiiif^ -tribo jiiiiut^ ibr the Biost saMit oivrliio 
inTedod kad. ^^einTlideneiBBOittstimes^iiioveiiumax^ 
tfariafeded^ Oad always bear a laage pr^rtioie te thiais 
long a 0 ,a toteoy^or war party^» fivwB ontlhi^eiieoiijV oowttiy^ thnr 
own remains antilledL Then foHows a defioieiK^ of feodi whkh 
oBE^ eqnallj the conquerors axa^ the ooaqnerea .Tius> agidii, 
falls mort h^^j on,^e wmnenj f(»r they eat notia the pre^ 
eenee of thejr loiQs, nor until these are satisfied. The oonr*> 
teoes whichj in Europe, remove the pressure of all oasual baid^ 
ships from the se^ able^ bear theai> are here absolutely 
unlraown. There is not a single exception in their favour. 

Now wlmt has been the influence of* European- intercourse 
upon these exterminating Wars ? In the completely Ohiistianised 
i6]aiidsj %ar is wholly, or i^nos^whdly, at an end In partially 
duistianiaed islands, missionary teaching attd European example 
have reduced its frequency and nutigated its charaeter. In 
New Zealand it has dmoat ceased between the natives ; and^ 
when curriefl on at all, is much less bloody. Jh the late rebel¬ 
lion in New Zeahuid there was very little cnlelly^ With one 
or two exceptions, it was conduct^ according to the humane 
ibrms of European vf^are. 

The healthiness-of*a people has an immediate effect on its 
numbers, espedally when it affects the capattty of the female to 
bear and rear childen. On this head our means .of information, 
are limited. According to Captain Cook, in 1769, these peO^ 
enjoyed * perfect and uninternipted health: ’ and Dr* Forster, 

-—-Sf-:—'- 

* expected to find a considerable population; but .on learning tbst 

* by their frequent and extenninating wars they had reduced thW- 

* selves to about sixty in number, I did iibt fulfil my intention. StMtib' 
-* six or seven years after-^s, I visited the same island 

* found'that this miserable remnant of the former popuhftyiUHntd 
> fought so frequently and so desperately that the otdy surviuoia were 

* five men, three women, and a few children 1 and ail*that period tiiera 
^was a contention among them as to who should be. king.* 

Snow's Cheap Edition,) ^ 

Speaking ofilfan^e, one of the same group, he M 7 B:—*By an 
'< invasion of a large fleet of canoes, laden with Wartlbrs frot^a neigh- 
boaring island, three years prior to onr^ arrival the p^tflStiOii, 

* previously considerable, was, % the dreadful maamcre ensued^ 
'* reduced to about 300.- And in MUiarOy *^by &iiune and invadoDt 
Athis island has likewise been almost ds^topiffated, there being »Bt 
-f 100 people remaining*’ 
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though he Tfas of opinion that they had the venOreal disease be¬ 
fore we came among them,’yet bears mtneu^to their genend 
healthiness In New' Zeahmd native hospitals have recently 
been established under the jmspices of Govenior Grey ; and, in 
a' fevryears, a valuable body of knowledge will .be collected. 
The medical officer'of Wellington, Dr. Fitzgerald^ has given a 
^ble of ' the diseases which have come under his notice, during 
an ezperimice of five or six years. 

There is no doubt of the dmost universal prevalence of pul¬ 
monary disease. Scrofulous afiections of various kinds are also 
omnmon, and there is a very aggravated skin disease, called wai- 
haki-haki, a sort of scrofulous scabies. In a word, the^consti- 
tution of the New Zealanders is what we should coll unsound. 
The causes asngned by Dr. Fitzgerald are, the wearing blankets 
as an article of dressbad houses, admitting thorough draughts 
of ur through all parts; sleeping Oh the cold damfr ground; 
and bad diet; but these causes, aerious as they are, seem 
scarcely sufficient to have originated of themselves the state of 
health which we find at present. Strange to say, what we 
cannot but consider the two most prominent specidties in the 
physical hbtory of the Maori branch of the great Polynesian 
family, have-been almost entirely overlooked in accounting for 
the strumous habit of body which is so universal among them. 

The Polynesians are essentially an intcr-tropical people^ 
Let the reader glance at the irregular triangle which we have 
designated as the boundary of the race, and he will find that 
tbe Maori is the only branch inhabiting the colder portion of 
the tmperate zone« The northemmost point of the Island 
of Kauai, one of the Sandwich Islands, is in 22° 15' N. The 
^utheiu tropical line, encloses t^e Friendly or Tonga Islands, 
Bo^tonga, Mongtda, and all the smaller Polynesian Islands, 
except Pitcairn’s and Easter Island, and a very few uninhabited 
rocks. Between these and New Zealand, which lies in the 
milder portion of the temperate zon^ none of the Polynesian 
race haie settled; indeed, there is but little land. Within the 
above Kmits a tropical climate is tempered by insular position, 
and is highly favourable to uncivUised life. 

New Zealand, on the other band, extends from S. to 47*^ 
S., with a temperature lower and a climate more severe than 
corresponding h^tudes in the northern hemisphere; the differ¬ 
ence b^g BQpetunes estimated at 7°, though this we think 
excesrive. 

There is no doubt but that the human frame readily adapts 
itself to a change of this extent, espedally in a few generations. 
The pTOoeas of aeclimatising, as it is called in America, is familiar 
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to all wJio have ever had toretaove^lrom a temperate: to •trof^ 
climate; and theie is no reaeon to believe that^tbehumaa frame 
vdlL not Bustain aeiwell^ or nearly Bo»;the omKiute-duinge. U; Bwt 
die hlaori has brought from the tiopicB the habits of the teopioe. 
He dreeies in a single mat; or blimket .worn as a robe» aaa ^fae 
moT^ aboiit> in an Iridx or a Chaxmel Islanda ctimatey with Jbja 
feet, legs, and head bore* Until taught better by Europeaoa« 
his dwelling was pf the tropical form and materials. Its interior 
is always: over-heated by well-fed fires; but h6 heutates not to 
obey the impulse of the moment, and to rush half naked :into 
the. cold and damp air of night. If he has lately learned, from 
his Pokeha brother, to consult, in some degree, the exigencies 
of climate, and has l^gun to dothe his head and feet, and to pro¬ 
tect his body, these Ranges are as yet far too recent to have 
accomplished any ascertainable amendment in the constit^don 
of the race. Tlw constitution, in its present unsoundness, may 
fairly be* attributed to habitual neglect of the most necessary 
precautions, especially in a people of their descent. 

The other dominant fact, calculated, as we believe, to exerqisc 
an unfavourable effect on the human constitution, wherever it is 
practised,vis cannibalism. We throw this out, however, as a 
suggestion merely. The universal prevalence and dreadful 
extent of cannibiJism among the !New Zealanders, up to a very 
recent period*, is well known. In some other of the Polynesian 
group it still exists unchecked. Mr. Lawry, superintendent of 
the Wesleyan Missions in New Zealand, gives a shocking account 
of the consumption of human flesh in the Peejee lalmids. In 
the missionary notices of last November, Mr. Lyth records, that 
Bavatu, one of the principal chiefs of Baktr^i, showed him, 
about a mile out of the town, a row of stones, by which his 
father bad kept count of the number of prisoners his father 
himself had eaten. They amounted to eight hundred and 
seventy-two I Cannibalism may have originated as a supersti¬ 
tious rite; but in a couptry without animals it will also hftve 
been practised for a me^—from a desire or a necessity which, 
by the way, seems to account for the frequency of capkal pun¬ 
ishments in many such cases as would otherwise have been 
satisfied by a. far lighter penalty. The feeding upon human 
flesh from generation to generation, a usage so contrary to the 
general laws of tbe anim^ economy, must be regarded as uufr- 
vourable to health; and the New Z^anders haye fed in-and-in, 
as well as bred in-and-inf, for generations. 


• * The last known case was in 1844. 

t For the purpose of • perpetuating the blood of a fhmily, or in 
obedience to some other custom, or perhaps merely to satisfy inclina- 
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liifriaiioellttieoafe wajmirUoh in ito fiiat atagMiit taSm plae^ 
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Xba abuse of aidentspirits^ Eusepeui diseases^ and Encopean 
vetqpcin^ aie gateraUT nen^ as 4be thx«e gneai iafliooe^ 
7egud 4o 'dranl»imea8, itk a aingidar immotioil^ Ibat it 
bas^aot spread to any ver 7 suachievous extent among the Poly^ 
aewanst They ate much in the oon£tion of ^pglwhm^n in thb 
raipcottdniiikafdB tie occasion^ be found; but they are 
aa ^iaooasidetable exeeption, when Compared vith .the whda 
peoxde. The New Zeolandera are so free from, die vio^ that 
such ras praetise it (Heki in the noarth^ and Bangkaiata in the 
B(mth» fbr instance) are a bye-word and a x^toaob; they are 
proBOonoed peran^'-^foolish, or deranged. By * European di»* 
^cflyn/ayphiMtic are no doubt mean^ In the early periods of 
irr^iular European intercourse, the Polynesmia undoubtedly 
ai^fered from disorders of this olaBa; but in New Zealsmd, since 
the epoch of regidar colonisation, with its attendant medioid skill, 
th^ have eea^ to prevail to any such degree as to require 
particular notice. The writer has made inquiries among the 
medical men best acquainted with the sanitary state'of the 
Maori population; and the statement we have made is founded 
upon their testimony. * 

As to arms and gunpowder, they tend to increase the deciriv^ 
nesB but to abate the ferodty of war. As in E Hongi's case, 
they gave the first possessors enormous advantages; but when 
thoM advantages becrae equalised, we believe the consequence to 
have been beneficial. The use of the musket does not excite the 
vindiotiare passions like a hand-to-hand encounter. Allowing, 

what we call incestuous unions were fonnerly not uncommon. 
Ihe brother sometimes took his own sister to wife. 

' * It is singular that all countries give to these affections names 
charging them upon some .other nation. We call them emphatically 
* Frmich; * the French speak of them as Anglaises. The Portuguese 
chaige them upon the l^uth .^erican Indians; who, in their turn, 
ftitribute them to the strangS. The probability is, that the first 
time a disord^ is ohs^ed and recorded is not the date of its origin. 
What did Pe^us mean, in his lliird Satire hy these UneS?^— 

* Tentemus fauces: tenero latet ulcus in ore 
Putre, quod hand deceat plehenl radere hetd.’ 

(iSiatrZU. line 115.) 

Read in Mmiexion with the whcde satire, they afford gitound for 
delating the- m o dem origin fi these disorders; <md Ae-disorders 
appear to he of a nature which might sju^ng up among any people 
ufithout heiiig Iraoeable to intermediate contact mth some other. - 
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^ 61 ^, die fttB iitd <nir iwli^iihiibl^ 

tbeffli ceh Afi/^m pms^^iie^ ttooeirats 
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OQf teft^ng and example bavedcme good? 
tfaeir'Atttd Sodetieaf--->die^ Mcrificeafi-^dieb? kcAtfa^ 

ticide?---^ 1 ^eir eaMienninadiig waro?-^t 
bttt et^hsU We have tangfat thm, and wre dailf ieaol^ig 
the Use d^^hokiBoine food ^md of warn am hei^^ 
elod^g, the i^dce of oleanlin^ a taste for bstnehoU ooia4 
fort^^ and> above all, sutidry modes of increaelisg-the mMM of 
sebeistenee by^w^'-applied industry. And as regards the evi^ 
wldch mvkably attach to intercouxee^mdi tis, the meafis cif 
mitigating them have been generaHy intvoduoed, more or lesa^ 
together With the evils. It is m this respect; that im^kr 
oolonisation eontrasts^most strongly and moat unfavourably vdth 
that which is pursued on system. In those islands where oelo« 
nisation is abandoned to runaway sailors, escaped convicts, not 
over-smupulous traders, and zealous but not always very en¬ 
lightened misnonaries, the prospects of the native aace are lesa 
promising than where the social state is well organised, and an 
mderly mvemment established from the first, as in New Zea- 
knd. But, if^ven this has hitherto been only a difference in 
degree, what a responsibility does it leave 'with us I Henoe^ 
fom communication in one form or another is inevitable. This 
indisputable fkct should be our starting point; and ili-infbrmed 
inde^ must be the persons who^ for the sake of the aborig^nM;t 
would desire that even systematic ooloBisation shoidd be dia* 
GOuraged. 

'Whether the downward tendency of the Polynesian rdbe will 
be stopped by the improved habits which they are certainly and 
rapidly acquiring, is more than human foresi^t can determine. 

much,however, we are entitled to assert; this desirablo 
end can never be accomplished but on one condition,-—that 
softening the lot and improving the condition of the womeilt 
so as g^ually to equaUse the proportion of the sexes, and 
increase the number of children bom and reared. In the Tonga 
Islands the dedine of the population is said to have been ar¬ 
rested: and it is remarkable that the manners ::Df the people 
were always milder there than in the other ialafids, and the 
treatment of the women more humane. 

The sketch we have attempted to dravr does not pretend to 
be ccHiiplete, even as a picture of the country with which we< aKa 
best acquainted. Meantimer k must bek^vions thal^ ia oidee 
to act with Bdvantage,>k is necessary to know the mwchi^ 
against which we have to fight Sowsodal evib, as tend td 
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promote and keep up the. inequality of the sexies jdiould, in the 
first place, be o^efully aecertiuDed and classed: and the more 
exhaustive the list, we shall be so much the better qualified for 
ajqilylBg whatever remedial powers are in our hands. Denting* 
ationa agamst the blanket^ and diatribes against tobacco^ are not 
wholly without use; but they keep out of view the principal griev¬ 
ance. Let tluB once be well understood, and there is scarcely 
a settler, howsoever humble his position, who,may not, througn 
his intercourse with the native, contribute to the meliorating 
process. . In spite of f^gresrions by the natives in New Zealand 
^wbi<h have certainly been most trying to the forbearance d 
the English colonists^the settlers in immediate contact with 
them'are living among them upon terms highly favourable to 
their iinprovement To the eye, indeed, a visible improvement 
in outwit appearance is going on, though it is impossible as yet 
to say how to it is acting upon the master mischief. Decreas¬ 
ing numbers, however, may be coincident awhile with real and 
steady progress; since nothing is more common than for the 
effects of a^rnicious system to continue for some time after 
a more healwy epoch has commenced. 

New Zealand enjoys a very large proportion of settlers of a 
superior class, whose orderly lives and well-regulated habits 
cannot fail to make an impression on their imitative neighbours. 
It is on this teaching by example that our main dependence 
must be placed. Still, considering the magnitude and nature of 
the obstacles to be overcome, to anticipate their immediate 
removal is almost to hope against hope. A very considerable 
decrease will probably take ptoe among the Maori population, 
and in^ other islands similarly circumstanced, before the turning 
point con be reached. But even if it be never reached—if 
the decaying tendency should never be effectually checked, such 
of the British people as live in contact with them will have, at 
least, the consolation of knowing that the native race will have 
become lost to the world by a gradual process of extinction, not 
by extermination; and that the lost years of their existence as 
a people will have been passed in cotoort and in peace. 

Another solution of this embarrassing problem yet remains: 
perhaps more probable than the direct mUisation of the natives, 
and certainly far less painful than their extinction,—we mean 
their amalgamation with their European guests: Until at last 
there shall be only one family in the tod—^ children of the soil— 
representing in lineal succession the New Zealuider by descent 
and,the New Zealander by adc^tipn. TheftMoori may msiqipear, 
toy to rise again: in a nobler form. And this is a consummation 
to wluch both statesman and nusrionary are evidently looking. 
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Sir George Grey^ in one of his lost despatches (July^ 9.1649), 
observes, that a class of settlements, so coDstructea^'' eauly 

* grow into prosperous oommumties, into which the natives,^ 

* with chnractetB softened by Christianity, civilisation, and* teste 

* for previonsly unkno4rn luxuries,—would readily :be absorbed’ 
Mr. Lawry, the New Zealand Misrionaiyy is still more expHdb^ 
' The preservation of any one of the families of the extenriwe 

* Polynesian nation in their distinct and present form, seems to 
^ me unlikely. ... The expectations entertained in Eng- 
' land are by no means realised on the spot. ... I am of 

* opinion that the probable working out of the problem will bo 

* this . . . that the tide of emigration will, sooner or later, 

* flow to their'shores, and that a fine new race of civilised mixed 

* people will cover this part of the earth. . . , In many 

* parts of New Zealand the natives are melting away; 4)ut they 
^ are not lost,^ they are merging into another and a better class. 
' In this process there lacketh not sin; but Providence will 
' overrule even this, and bring forth an order of things, which 

* shall be better for the world, better for the Church, and better 

* for the new race.’ 0 


Abt. YI. — 1. An Examination of some prevailing Opinions on 
the Subject of Taxation in this and other Countries. By 
Geo. Warde Norman, Esq. London: 1850. 

2. Rapport Gknkral^ presente par M. Thiers an nom de la Com¬ 
mission de rAssistance Puhlique, Paris: 1850. 

3, Latter-day Pamphlets. No. L By Thomas Cakltle. 
London: 1850. 

* accumulation of capital, the result of an excess of in- 

* come over expenditure, is the normal state of England,’ 
observes Mr. Norman, in the admirable tract of which the title 
is prefixed to this article We believe his assertion to be un¬ 
deniable; though chiefly applicable, during the last year, to capital 
engaged in commercial and manufbeturing industry. It is true 
that, on a longer retrospect, agriculture capital has likewise 
been profitable. The enhanced value of real property cannot 
be controverted, even by the most determined protectionist. 
Nevertheless, large fortunes are seldom realised by worldng 
farmers. The homesteads' of Norfolk and of Northumberland 
have not, as yet, produced the wealth of the Peels and Ark¬ 
wrights. The reason of this is obvious. The merchant and 
manufacturer are forced to move onward^ and to move quic^y. 
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JSdll and mtelleot, the Bucoeariul aj^lication of art, l^e careful 
analjaia of edenoe, are more requisite, u'e allowed a fuller 
^velopement, and receive a riohw rew^ in commercial than 
In agncultural tpursuits. The steam-engine, from its first action 
in deonaing the cotton, through all its subpequent operations, till 
it moves, uie power-loom and packs the ^es for export, in¬ 
creases the value of the raw material in a far greater proportion 
than has ever yet been realised between the newly-sown wheat- 
fiddj and Uie haker'scven. There is still less scope for inge¬ 
nuity: in passing from the fattening stall to the butchers* shambles, 
from the milking byre to the cheese-merchant’s warehouse. TVe 
are fiur firom suggesting that the same causes which add value, to 
the raw materials used in manufactories—to silk, wool, cotton, 
and the metals—do not, tho^h in a very different d^rae, con¬ 
tribute lb Ihe sucoesB of British farming. Kirwan, Davy, and 
Inetbig have shown the intimate connexion betwee%the tests and 
experiments of the laboratory and the operations of Improved 
outivation; and the successive shows of the Royal Agricultural 
Society prove ihat mechanism is likewise doing there its useful 
work, of Deanston, and Parkes, as draining en^pneers, 

have taken their just place among those who may well be termed 
braefaotors. Bu t the origind machine and the'first elements of 
fertility, the soil and the atmosphere, do not possess, or at least 
have not yet shown, the same facilities for promoting accumu¬ 
lation, as Manchester, Leeds, and Derby. Holkham and Wo¬ 
burn have not produced the augmenting fortunes to their owners 
which have been realised in our sea-ports, our mills, and minesi 
The complicated causes which iofiuence foreign commerce, 
the principles which govern our banking system,—all that per¬ 
tains to the creation and distribution of wealth,—are brought 
more immediately under the notice of the British merchant, and 
stimulate his acquisition of knowledge. The sphere of the farmo* 


is far more limited; his duties are necesaarUy more confined, and 
less varied. His hands may be more laborious, but his mind is 
less active. Hence also it is that we find among our mercantile 
rather than among our agricultural classes, the men who have con¬ 
tributed the most to the enlazgement of our intellectual capital. 
The Greshams and the Childs of our earlier history have had 
eminent representatives in later times; Of the dis^gukhed 
class to, which we allude, perkqts .the late Henry Thornton 
may be taken as the bri^test example. Wise and practical 
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ledge and . industry which enabled him, as an/author, to ex¬ 
plain and recommend many importmit prindples of economical 
aeieBaq^ and, as a member of the legislature,; to defend and 
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apply them, i His character was competed by ihe most active 
hcnevolence and the moat exalted Christian principlea^ ' 
Henry ThOTnton’s life stiU remains to be written; anaUt ttiKStI 
should be; ooUected and republished,'for the tnstraotio&i'attd tba 
example of his oountiymen. late Mr. Bicardo dso^iBade 
the counting-house and the Stock Exchange'tributary 
philoBophioar inquiries; adding to our kxmwledga by his valuable 
woriu, and dis^ying likewise a rare facu^ m ex^ainiag 
abstract truths with clearness and precision, • ta a* v^uctaxit 
audience, whose understandings he must often have convinced^ 
even when he might ful to influence their votes. Mr. xTo^e, to 
wdiom we owe we memorable Petition from the Bankers and 
Merchants of XiOndon, has compiled, and illustiated in his 
* History of PrioOs,’ a series of facts for the guidance, not only of 
his contemporaries, but of all future generations. Loiti Over- 
stone, better known to our readers as Mr. JoneS'Loyd, is another 
striking exon^le. His pamphlets on the Currency founded a 
school, and hud the, basis of Sir Eobfrt Peel’s Banking Act of 
1844. Without pausing to examine whether this theory is in 
all respects sound, it is admitted by all parties that the power 
with which the theory <waB recomnmded by its author was of a 
very high order; and to those who' are familiar with the e]<H 
quence with which Lord Overstone can discuss and explain 
questions ^ economical science, it is undoubtedly a source of 
high gratification that his eminent abilities are, by the judicious 
favour of 'his sovereign, raised to a sphere where he will be 
enabled to add to the obligations he has already conferred 
the public. 

Among the men we have named, Mr. George Norman, the 
author of the Treatise on Taxation now before us, is entitled to 
take a most distmguished place. In his position as a director of 
the Bank of England, also as an able writer on economical sub¬ 
jects, and more especially as a witness before parUamentary com¬ 
mittees, he has acquired ^ high and well-deserved reputation. 
His writings and his evidence ^exhibit the accuracy of wience 
without, the pedantry by wbidi science is sometimes disfigured. 
He states and ai^es, rather than dogmatises; he colieots and 
furniriies the elements for judgment, and pursues his analysis 
clearly and accurately, witiiout the least taint of ■ intolerance or 
overconfidence. He betrays neither irresolution to support^ 
ncH* readiness to compromise his own opinions, whilst his adnmp- 
able oandour and the ready oonsideration which he ^ves to the 
opinions of others, make him one of the safest, and most faithful, 
mvestigators of truth. ^ * 

la his selection of theeubjeot of this essay, and in his seleetion 
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of tlie preset time for its publication, he has oonferred upon us 
a double favour. The subject is important and interesting; it 
is abl^'tmtedi and at this precise moment its practical us^ul- 
sess, IS greatly enhanced| because the argunvsnts tend to refute 
mStiy 01 the plautible but most dangerous fallacies which, as he 
himself we}l expresses it, * form the stock'in trade of the popular 
* orators.’ In the mansion which Mr. Nonnan still occupies, an 
ancestor of his formerly resided, a close nei^bour to the great 
Lord Chatham/ A house clock, with a loud bell, in tiie days 
of Lord Chatham, as at the present time,/ announces the hours 
to the whole neighbourhood. Tradition ascribes to Lord Chat¬ 
ham the saying,' I set my watch by Mr. Borman’s clock; ’ we 
f ery eamestiy hof^e, in reference to the pamphlet before us, that 
many oPour public men may, ih this respect, ftdopt the practice 
of Lord Chatham. We have more confidence tn the old clock 
at Bromley than jp. the modem works ordered for Mr. Bariy’s 
tower in the Houses of Parliament, or in those wMch measure 
time for the financial reformers of Manchester and Liverpool. 

Mr. Nojmiip most truly states that the ^ree following pro- 
positions-iare repeated so often, and with such boldness, as to 
be recelv^ many as undeniable, and almost as self-evident 
truths; and yet that on irrtrestigation each of them will appear 
contrary to the real fact, or at least resting on authority 
more than questionable. The three propositions ard: — 

1. That the amount of oir public expentUture constitutes the 
great evil of our government, and seriously checks our national 
prosperity. 

2. That our expenditure and our taxation exceed those of 
other large civilised countries. 

3. That in comparison with such other countries, our govern¬ 
ment is wasteful and prodigal in its expenditure. 

Ilr may on first thoughts appear strange that, if these denun- 
cUktioas of evil are untrue, they should be so readily credited. 
This credulity may easily be accounted for. An Englishman is 
essentially, not only a cooking atad a tailoring animal, according 
to the definition of man given by some philosophers, but in 
his special Anglican capacity, he is pre-enunently a grum¬ 
bling animal. We go further: we believe that this grumbling 
habit, and the feelings from which it proceeds, are among the 
j^tive causes of his progressive improvement. Discontented 
with his condition, he seeks to improve it. Finding fault with 
the constitution of his country, he vigorously but wisely 
reforms it. He quarrels with hb house, and he rebuilds it in a 
better site and' on a more commodious scale. The excellent 
Count Strielecki observed^ in his evidence before the Lords, 
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* The Groans of ^Britons} 

* the Irish soon improve in the colonies; thej* become quite as 

* gnftnbling as the English themselves.* Thb observation die* 
pkjs a true knowledge of the national character. We loye to 
believe that we are, on the verge df ruin; and we read^ 
attribute our supposed ruin to the lepslature, or^ to the go¬ 
vernment of the day. At a period also, when the ordinary 
causes of politicaI,,e^citcment are fortunately, in great measure, 
wanting,—when no Waterloo is to be won by land, no Tra¬ 
falgar at sea; when the Reform Bill has been ciyTied, and the 
Corn Laws are repealed; when no one, but Mr. Wyee, ‘ ful- 
' mines over Greece; ’ qnd when we have no public men who 
will take the trouble of * fluttering the Volscians,’ or any other 
class, at Corioli, or elsewhere,—the cry of national ruin is 
convenient to raise, and easy to propagate. He who proclaims 
it with the greatest audacity, ^ is wcu aware,* as Mr. Norman 
observes, ‘that he is touching a chord whkfli vibrates in the 

* national heart, and he scarcely attempts to prove that which 
‘ no one thinks of denying.’ 

This ruling passion is so strong that not even the most 
obvious motives of self-interest will cheek it. A protectionist 
landlord takes all possible pains to persuade his tenant farmers 
that the cultivation of the land is profitless, and leaves no surplus. 
The inference follows of course—all payment of rents has be¬ 
come impossible. Nevertheless, he is astonished to be taken at his 
word, and to be truly ‘ hoisted with his own petard.’ Some of our 
protectionist merchants would fain have usbelicve that they arc 
trading to an absolute loss, and that, ‘ par raison demonstrative,’ 
their names ought to appear in the Gazette. Our shipowners, even 
when they are extending their orders, and are laying new ships 
on the stocks, repeat their cries of alarm at the eflects of Baltic 
competition. But such ‘ groans of the Britons’ are, compara¬ 
tively speaking, feeble, as only affecting particular classes. The 
cry against general taxation is, on the contrary, louder: And as 
it addresses itself to the whole community, it finds an appro¬ 
priate echo. The belief that we are the most oppressed, worst 
used, and worst governed nation upon earth,—whilst it would 
be denied and resented as an insult, if expressed by a foreupier,— 
is adopted as an article of national faith, around our own heUrths, 
at our public meetings, and in our Houses of Parliament. 

In our number for April, 1849 (Financial Prospects), we 
endeavoured to refute some parts of this fallacy. Mr. Norman 
carries the reasoning further, and by instituting a compfirison 
between the financial condition of England and that of the 
principal States of Europe, be adds to the point and force of 
his argument, and to the importance of his conclusions. It is 
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itikd(ml)tedl 7 singular tbat we riioiild be eo oppreased 

by taxatioa, when it is remembered that &om the peace \a the 
end of 1645 we have been enabled to remit annual taxes to 
the amount of 37,00(^0001.;-—a sum exceeding by 18,000,000^ 
the tot4^ amount of revenue received in the year 1792, the 
favourite standard of our most popular economists. This amount 
of repealed taxation exceeds, by more than 22,000,0(X)1., the 
whole revenue of Austria. It exceeds, ^y 17,000,000/., the 
revenue of Bussia, and by 27,000,000/.. the revenue of the 
United States. It is about equal to the collective revenue of 
Prussia, Holland, Belgium, Bavaria, and the Peninsula. We 
quote frcun^Mr. Porter’s tables. The answer given by the man 
of learning to his presumptuous antagonist, rl have foigotten 
‘ more than ever you knew,’ may well be parodied by Grreat 
Britain, in reply to this comparison with the nations of the 
Continent,*—seeing that within twenty years we have repealed a 
larger amount of taxation ^an their governments have been able 
t6 collect. 

Mr. Norman adopts certain opinions respecting taxation which 
we consider doubtful, though he supports them by reference to 
very eminent authorities. We doubt, however, when the whole 
scope of Mr. Mill’s remarks on taxation are folly considered, 
whether Mr. Norman is entitled, in so unqualified a manner, to 
use him as one of his witnesses. It is tru(^ indeed, that Mr. 
Mill states, in his w6rk on Political Economy, that * the whole of 
' our pubUc expenses may be said to be defrayed out of our over- 

* flowings, and our wealth is probably as great as if we had no taxes 

* at all.’ And Mr. McCulloch, also, in the same spirit, observes, 
‘ that but for the contests in which we have been engaged since 
^ the Eevolution, the greater part of the wealth expended in 

* canying them on would never have existed.’ The first branch 
of Mr. Mill’s assertion, if it only implies that our taxes are 
paid out of income, and not out of capital, merely affirms that 
we have not based our finances on confiscation, at least in Great 
Britain; and that our taxation is not regulated by the princi¬ 
ples which have governed the treasury of the B^way King. 
But he and Mr. M*Culloch go further; they both suggest that the 
necessity of paying taxes stimulates industry and thus encourages 
productiom* Taxes,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘ subtract from the means, 
Inot of production but of enjoyment; since what is spent in 

* taxes would, if it were not taken for that purpose, be em- 

* ploy^ in gratifying some want or taste which at present re- 
‘ maink nsgratifi^.’ This, in one sense, may be admitted; 
on the p^er hand, surely the gratification of those wants and 
tastes iumiriies the strongest and most natural motives to 
industry. • And among those tastes there will always be found 
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in England, and perhaps found mainly ai&ong the industrioue 
classes, a desire of improving their condition by extending 
their transactions. Let us suppose that 50004 are subtraeted, 
as income tax, from the pronts of a manu&cturing finn* 
Surely there is a probability, amounting elmost to a oertaiatiy, 
that, had there been no income tax, a large portum of 
< overflowing’ would have been converted into capital, employed 
in extending the mill, in improving the machinery, or in other¬ 
wise augmenting the, manufacturing stock. Can it be believed 
that a forcible diversion of capital to the purposes of the State 
will ever famish so effectual a motive to exertion as the 
unrestricted power of applying the same sum at the free option 
of the party who has earned it? The whole hypothesis against 
which we contend rests upon a doctrine lately adopte<^ and 
too implicitly relied on — the supposed beneficial effects of 
artificial stimuli or goads. We are so heterodox and old- 
fashioned, as to kick against these pricks. The reasoning 
seems to originate in the misapplication of an undeniable truth. 
We fully admit that a protection granted to any class, oven 
independently of its injustice tp the consumer, &il8, in the 
long run, to benefit the class prgt^ted. It is too much relied 
upon by the protected class. Torpor and sluggishness inevit¬ 
ably follow; as is the case even in most under-rented forms. 
Capital, also, is unnaturally attracted into the favoured line 
of industry, and a forced competition s6on destroys the pro¬ 
tection. The withdrawal of such protection is consequently 
called for, and is beneficial But because the. repeal of a bounty 
may be beneficial, it is far from a lo^cal inference that the im¬ 
position of a tax will have the same effect. It may be right to 
cease administering a stimulant; it does not follow that wo 
ought to draw blo^. No Chancellor of the Exchequer, whe¬ 
ther protectionist or free-trader, is likely, for the remote and 
paradoxical expectation of encouraging domestic industry, to 
propose doubling the property tax. No one but Mr. D’lsraeH 
has given currency to a doctrine like this. We must therefore 
continue to consider taxes mala in se, and to trust to the pro¬ 
ducer as a better accumulator and distributor of wealth than the 
exciseman. Even supposing this proposition to be defensible, 
it can only be admitted, that taxes may be regarded as stimu^ 
lants to production, within certain limitations. We hardly fisel 
called on to deal seriously with the statement that our war 
expenditure, during the last 150 ywkn, can have the 
cause of creating an equal amount of notional wealth IThis 
violent exaggeration rests on the suj^otition ithat the ex^ 
penditure of the State is as profitable as the expenditure of 
individuals. In our times, the State does not ^invest much 
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of its surplus profitably. But the surplus income of individuals 
is, to a very considerable extent, productively reinvested. There 
is thus an increasing income produced in the one cose, which 
is lost in the other. Going beyond this, the pressure of taxar 
don on the payer is scarcely ever to be measured by the 
amount paid into the Exchequer. In the first place, we should 
add the whole expense of collection. In the second, we should 
also add the increased charge which Excise regulations cast upon 
the cost of production; and in the case of Custom duties, we 
must charge the interest on the duty advanced by the import¬ 
ing merchant, and necessarily carried forward with still in¬ 
creasing interest every time the commodity changes hands, till it 
finally reaches the consumer. - A third inconvenience is created 
by the necessity of paying a tax not at the time most convenient, 
or when profits arise, but at the period fixed despotically by 
law. These observations are obvious, and have often been made; 
but, if true, they seem to refute the doctrine with which wc have 
been called upon to deal. 

But as we have already said, the doctrine, if true can 

only be true within strict limits. Where any taxation, or 

loc^, trenching upon capital, leads to the exhaustio# of the 
stock,—as in some parts of the distressed unions in Ireland,— 
it cannot be questioned but that such grievous exactions must 
destroy, not stimulate industry. With sincere respect for the 
authorities to which Mr. Norman refers, we must therefore re¬ 
ject their doctrines, or at least must require far more accurate 
limitations to them than have been yet asrigned them. 

We are enabled to claim as authorities on our side Mr. Porter, 
and the facts which he has collected (‘ Progress of the People,’ 
p. 477.) During the nine years ending with the peace of Amiens, 
taxes to the amount of 280,000,000/. had been levied from the 
people. Mr. Porter observes that many important interests were 
then in a state of apparent prosperity; but he adds, most truly,— 

* That this was no more than delusion, will be at once apparent to 

* all who examine below the surface, and who inquire into the 

* state of poverty and wretchedness into which the great mass 
' of the people were then plunged. There had been some ad- 

* vance of wages, but to the skilled artizan only, and incommensu- 
'rate to the cost of the necessaries of life. The mere labourer 
■* did not participate even in this partial compensation. Nor could 

* it well be otherwise. The demand for lal^ur can only augment 

* with the increase of capital destined for the payment of wages; 
'and that capital, so far from being allowed to accumulate, was 
' dissipated by the government expenditure more rapidly than it 
'could be accumulated by individuals.’ (P.478.) 
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In these latter observations Mr. Norman fully agrees, as 
(p. 10.) he states, most clearly and emphatically, that if ‘the ex- 
‘ penditure of the State added to that of individuals exceed the 

* national income, the aggregate capital—the fund destined for 

* reproduction and for the permanent supply of the industrious 

* cl^es of society—will be lessened.’ We have already hinted 
that we cannot but think that Mr. Mill’s high authority is clmzned 
by Mr, Norman on insufficient grounds. ‘ The sources of pros- 
‘ perity may, as some thinks be increased by the extra exertion 

* made in our own country to compensate for the pressure of the 
‘ taxes.’ Such is Mr. Mill’s very cautious statement. (PoL 
Econ. ii. p. 440.) But he proceeds further, and adds, ‘ Taxes 
‘ which fall on profits, even though that kind of income may not 

* pay more than its just share, necessarily diminish the motive to 
‘ any saving except that made for investment in foreign countries 

* where profits are higher.' (P. 441.) 

There is a mode of reasoning, or rather a test of progress, 
adopted by Mr. Norman more than once, from which we like¬ 
wise dsesent. We do this the more freely, because in this argu¬ 
ment llr. Norman seems to difier from himself, Wc reject 
altogether any estimate formed of the pressure of taxation by 
dividing the taxation arithmetically among the population, and 
producing a return of what is paid ‘per capita.’ We do not 
escape from this fallacy, even if it is granted that the proportion 
between the given amount of capital and the population is un¬ 
changed. The taxation of the poor district -of Bethnal Green 
may represent a charge of 20s, a-head, and that of Lombard 
Street a charge of 100/.; and yet the lesser sum may be felt by 
the tax-payer as the heavier burden. 

The standard which is thus sho^vn to be fallacious, as applicable 
to space, is equally delusive in regard to time. It fails as be¬ 
tween one country and another. It fails also, if we compare two 
different periods. It is neither to be depended on absolutely 
nor relatively. This Mr. Norman fully admits when he tells 
us that ‘ the Englishman, or Anglo-American, may, without 
‘ inconvenience, contribute one pound to the national exchequer, 
‘ when a Siamese, or an inhabitant of Madagascar, cannot pay 
‘ even one shilling.’ Yet we are surprised to find in several 
subsequent passages that he relies too much upon the very prin- 
dple which he had previously discarded. The same fallacious 
mode of reasoning is adopted by Mr. Porter in the important, 
though, on this account, inconclusive table which he has compled 
on the relative expenditure of European countries. Surely, the 
most correct mode of calculating the pressure of a public burden 
must seem to be,—to find the proportion existing between the 
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tax levied and the property on which it is chai]^. This,cal¬ 
culation is difficult from a want of the proper elements. Even 
if att^ed it is liable to disturbance} according as property is 
distributed and as taxation is apportioned. The same amount 
levied by a cwitalion taX} or by a graduated property taX} will 
have very different effects; and the distribution of property 
appears to us almost as essential a condition of the problem as 
its total amount. 

We now proceed to a part of our duty, which is more grati¬ 
fying to ourselves than that in which we have been engaged; 
and, we hope, more gratifying likewise to our readers. We 
shall bring before them some of the important facts which Mr* 
Norman has collected, the able arguments which he has deduced 
from them, and the interesting and practical observations with 
which he concludes. Accuracy of statement, closeness of rea¬ 
soning, and sympathy for his fellow men, are discoverable, 
rather than displayed, throughout the essay. 

Does the existing taxation of England, Mr. Norman asks, 
sermusly impede the progress of nation^ prosperity, sq^ffii^BB pros¬ 
perity depends on the increase of nation^ wealth ? ^e%olution 
of this question will, to a very considerable extent, depend upon 
the fact,—whether, in times past, and when the amount of tax¬ 
ation was infinitely greater than at present, our national wealth 
was or was not progressive, or whether, if progressive, it ad¬ 
vanced with greater or less rapidity. We believe, however, that 
Mr. Norman's conclusions are accurate in all that is essential, 
and are fairly deduoible from the facts which he has collected. 

The increase of the population since the peace Mr. Norman 
states, as being irom 19 to 28. For the purposes of his argu¬ 
ment we adopt his figures, and proceed to consider the evidence 
by which he proves, to our minds conclusively, how great has 
b^n ibe progress of our national resources. 

The declmd value of domestic produce exported in 1814 
amounted to 45,494,0004, from which if 20 per cent is de¬ 
ducted for the depreciation of the currency at that period, the 
real value may be taken at 36,000,000/. In 1844 it had risen 
to 58,000,0004 The revolutionary movements of the Continent 
bad in 1848 greatly reduced the powers of consumption abroad, 
and our trade naturally fell off, showing a decline to 53,300,0004 
But in the year 1849, Mr. Norman ^timates our exports at 
no less a sum than 60,000,0004, an amount which, however, 
has not been fully reaped, as iq>pearB by accounts subsequently 
bud before Fariiiuaent, showing a declared value of 58,848,0004 
enly. * 

Ibis, it ebould be remembered, is the real or declared value s 
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the official value of our exports, that which measures quantity, 
not price, and which is stronger evidence of the labour em¬ 
ployed, has increased from 34,207,000/. in 1814, to 132,617,000/. 
in 1848, or nearly four-fold. » 

The number of our registered vessels and their tonnage has 
increased from 24,418, with a tonnage of 2,616,000, in 1814, 
to 33,672 and 4,052,000 in 1848. 

The capital stock subject to legacy duty gives a fair index 
of the progress of personal property, and is calculated at 
24,500,000/. in 1814, after deducting 10 per cent, for deprecia¬ 
tion. In 1845 the fiune capital had augmented by more than 
20,000,000/.,—exceeding 45,000,000/.; in 1848 it amounted 
to 47,462,757/: 

We do not rely on the estimated value of personal property 
given by Mr. Porter as considerably exceeding 1,000,000,000/. 
This does not rest on actual proof. Nor do we require its aid 
in support of our argument, though we accept it as a strung 
probability, and by no means likely to exceed the truth. 

The returns made under the property tax and the poor’s rate 
valuations afford more certain data in relation to the real pro¬ 
perty of Endand. In Sir George Grey’s admirable speech, in 
reply to Mr. DTsraeli, in the present session, the following state¬ 
ment was made, which supports the aiguments of Mr, Norman, 
and the figures of Mr. Porter;— 


1818 - 
1842, 1843, 1844 

1845 - 

1846 - 

1847 - 

1848 - 


Value of rateable Property. 

- £51,000,000 

- 85,000,000 

- 86,000,000 
- 88,000,000 

- 89,000,000 

- 91,000,000 


It is true that property is in later years rated more closely 
than formerly, and some allowance should be made for the 
change. This would not vary the result materially; for the in¬ 
crease shown of no lees than 40,000,000/. annual rental, is with¬ 
out making any deduction for tiie depreciation of the currency, 
in 1813, which may fairly be estimated at 20 per cent. This 
deduction would be far more than an equivalent for the closer 
and more accurate valuations of the later years. 

However unquestionable the inferences to which these figures 
lead, ^ey are by no means the only evidence to which we can 
refer in proof of the progress of accumulation daring a peace of 
unexampled duration. Mr. Porter calcidates that 25,000,000/:. 
of English capital have been invested in the canals i railways, 
and banks of me United States. Laige foreign loans have 
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been contracted) and 5,000)000/. transferred to the mines of 
South America and of Mexico. 

We may also look to the British railroads as evidence of the 
rapid accumulation of wealth. The enormous sum of two 
hundred millions has already been expended in these works, and 
this within a few years; one hundred and forty millions in addition 
are pledged to the same purposes, and our capital has further 
extended itself in similar undertakings on the Continent, in 
India, and in our colonies. The receipts on our seven principal 
lines of railway exceed the revenue of many independent Euro¬ 
pean States. We must guard ourselves from the supposition that 
we either suggest, or hold, the opinion that all these investments 
have been either wise or profitable. Our argument wonld 
hardly have been less applicable if this enormous capital had all 
been as unprofitably spent as the 50,000,000/. considered by 
the London merch^ts to be annually lost in bankruptcies, 
insolvencies, and useless, and abortive speculation. We state 
the fact in proof only of growing accumulation; and it is plain 
that if the taxation of England had been so oppressive^ is too 
generally stated, and too often believed, production must have 
been lessened and this accumulation have been <^ecked. A 
belief that our country is more heavily burdened than other 
States, is irreconcilcable with the undoubted fact that the con¬ 
version of income into capital is at the same time more rapid in 
Great Britain than in any other country, and is likewise pro¬ 
gressive from year to year. These facts cannot but lead to the 
irresistible conclusion that a diminished burden of taxation is 
now levied out of a property steadily augmenting. 

It is, however, true that in thus dealing with taxation as a 
whole, we do not touch upon the question of its apportionment; 
and it might be consistent wdth many of the facts on which we 
have relied, that injustice should exist and mischief be produced 
by an unwise system of taxation, even where the proportion 
between taxation and property seems favourable. It is true 
that this would speedily manifest itself in the check given to both 
production and accumulation,—results at variance with the proofs 
of British prosperity we have already mentioned. We are entitled 
to believe, therefore, that the amount of our taxation is not exces¬ 
sive, and that its apportionment is not impolitic. The practical 
conclusions at which Mr. Norman arrives, are,—that the positive 
reduction of British taxation, since the peace, has been 29 mil¬ 
lions, or 36 per cent, on the total amount previously raised; and, 
— assuming our national wealth to have increased in proportion 
to our population,—he estimates the reduction at ^e higher 
amount 01 53 percent. Accordingly, a yearly sum of 119,000,000/. 
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levied at present is only equal to 81,000,000/, levied nt the close 
of the war; and our existing average burden of 52,000,000/. can¬ 
not press more heavily on our resources than 35,000,000/. would 
have done in 1815,—when in fact we had to provide 81,000,000/. 
On these grounds we feel justified in the conviction that England 
is not crippled, in her powers of production and accumulation, 
by either the amount or form of the taxes imposed on her by the 
State, and — that she pays at present less than one half the | 
taxation borne by her thirty-five years back, 

Mr. Norman’s second inquiry is both interesting and important. 
It cannot be otherwise than instructive to compare our condition 
with that of France and other European countries. This in¬ 
quiry, however, is necessarily less determinate than that which 
referred solely to England. We possess some of the elements to 
compare France with herself at different periods; even these are 
imperfect; but we are still more deficient in what is essential 
to enable us to compare France with England, If we could 
prove the proportion between the resources and the burdens 
of both'Wnmtries. at any determinate antecedent period, then 
indeed the progress of each would furnish from time to time 
some evidence for the purposes of subsequent comparison. 
This is, however, wanting; and therefore the second branch of 
Mr. Norman’s work can only be considered as an approximation 
to the probable truth. Yet ds such it is no less valuable than 
curious. 

We are called on to assume i« this argument, that the ratio 
between the aggregate wealth of France and her population 
has been sustained since the peace. If we were in possession 
oi all the facts bearing on the case, we much doubt whether this 
assumption could be fully maintmned. The exhaustion of capital 
during a war of twenty-two years, and the effect of a law which 
leads to a continued repartition of property after death, cannot 
but have restrained the accumulation of wealth. The expenditure 
of 1815, 1816, and 1817 was enormously enhanced by the cost 
of the army of observation; oonsequently any comparison be¬ 
tween these and later years, tending to show a progressive 
increase of taxation, cannot be challenged on the ground of any 
unfairness. On an average of those tl^e years the expenditure 
of France was 41,000,000/. and the population of 1817 was 
29,217,000. The average expenditure of 1845, 1846, and 
1847 was 62,000,000/.; the population in 1846 had risen tq 
35,400,000; and in 1848 the expenditure had risen to72,000,000/. 

Thus, while the actual expenditure of England had fallen 36 
per cent.,—and had fallen 53 per cent, upon the hypothesis that 
wealth had increased proportionally to her population,—the ao* 
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taal expenditure of France had rifien more than 50 cent; and, 
aa even on the eupposilion of resources relatively nndiminished 
adopted in regard to England, the expenditure of France had 
risen 30 per cent If then the two countries were jproTOrtion- 
allj taxed at the close of the war, it follows that England, as 
compared with France, is now taxed in the proportion of 47 to 
130, or, in other words, that England pays 71 per cent, less of 
taxation than France. 

This we believe to be considerably below the mark, if we 
consider taxation in its apportionment as well as in its gross 
amount; the impolitic manner in which some part of the taxa¬ 
tion of France is levied greatly aggravating its pressure. Her 
unwise system of protection enhances all heV burdens. It is 
Calculated that on her consumption of iron alone, (an article 
becoming daily more important from the progress of railroads,) 
the increased annual charge to which she voluntarily subjects 
herself ^mounts to 62,500,00(^r. or 2,500,000/. 

Some allowance should probably be made in favour of France 
for the expenses which the French system of centralisation casts 
upon the State, but which are with us local charges. On the 
o^er hand, an addition should be made to the <^culation by 
reason of that oppressive tax, the octroi; and also for the loss 
of wealth produced by the organisation of the National Guan^ 
and for the interference with industry, which cannot fail to be 
the effect of the conscription. The octroi yielded at Paris, in 
1838,31,930,000 francs, and at Lyons, in 1830,2,307,330 francs. 
Strange as it may seem to those who consider France a country 
of economy, Mr. Norman concludes that a Frenchman pays 
more than twice as much as is contributed by his grumbling 
English neighbour of equal wealth or income. 

It is true that Mr. Norman is not able to produce the same 
mass of facts in support of this conclusion, as when dealing with 
the case of Englimd only. He relies too exclusively upon the 
progress of j^^ulation, coupled with the assumption that wealth 
has not diminished as compared with numbers, and that the 
productiveness of capital is undiminished also. We have al¬ 
ready expressed our mistrust of this mode of reasoning; but 
we do not believe it has led Mr. Norman astray; we are 
inclined to believe his conclusions would have been the same, 
had he in possession of all those facts which Mr. Porter’s 
tables fiul to supply. From among Mr. Porter’s valuable doci^^ 
ments there is one reprinted by Norman very significant 
In its bearing on this branch of the subject. It is the account 
flowing the yearly difference between the national income 
«nd expenditure of France from 1614 to ^848. Of tiie twenty 
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last' jears it appears, that twelve have been years in which 
the expenditure has exceeded the income to the amount of 
1,219,000,000 of francs, and eight of them years in which the 
income has shown a total surplus of 210,000,000. The balanoe 
of deficiency is consequently 40,360,000/. The nine last years 
have exhibited one unvaried and augmenting deficiency, in the 
following ruinous progression. 

Ayersge of 3 Tears. Total Deficiency of Income. 

1840, 1841, 1842 - - ^ - 137,000,000 fr. 

1843,1844,1845 - - - 187,000,000 fr. 

1846,1847,1848 - - - 794,000,000 fr. : 

I 

The rapidly increasing deficiency in each of the last three 
years is still more indicative of an alarming increase of general 
distress; which, unless arrested, can hardly fail to end in national 
insolvency. 

The accounts stand as follows— « 

Total Deficiency Income. 

- 157,000,000 fr. 

- 307,000,000 fr, * 

- 830,000,000 fr. 

We sincerely wish that we coidd take a more encouraging 
view of French finance. We regret that we cannot do so, for 
the sake of that great country itself, on the prosperity of which 
our own well-being and the peace of Europe so greatly de¬ 
pend. But if she wishes to keep her high position among 
nations, she must adopt wiser methods, and rely on more trust¬ 
worthy help than can be found in Bank advances, inconvertible 
paper currency, loans, or a protective system. For these, 
France must substitute, out of plain regard to her own safety, a 
severe economy, and a wise and liberal system of taxation. Then 
and then only, con we expect a full and intelligent developo- 
ment of the immense natural resources of France. With this 
view she must, above all things, eschew war, and reserve her 
military power for the mmntenanoe of order,—on her mainte¬ 
nance of which her very somal existence depends. 

Mr. Norman’s comparison between the financial condition of 
l^gland and of other foreign Powers is slight and inconclur 
rijm; resting mainly, and (except in Felation to the United 
S^tes) almost exclusively, on Mr; Porter’s 'valuable statistics 
in the ' Progr^ of the Nation.’ The following table, though 
formed on a prindple which we have already cmiaemned, is howt 
ever of inteiost; and may indeed-enable our readers to pursue 
the’ matter forther, and to oicdl^ better data ibr their guidance* 


1846 - 

1847 - 

1848 • 
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PopulaUoD. 

Rerenue. 

Charge for 
Public Debt. 

Charge for 
Amy, Ac. 

Taxation 
per head. 

Taxation 
per head 
exchulfe 
of Debt * 

• 


. 

e 

e 

e 

#. 

d. 

t. d. 

Austria 


35,800,000 

15,154,000 

6,700,000 

5,000,000 

8 

-6 

5 0 

BaTaria 

A 

4,500,000 

3,173,000 

874,000 

731,000 

14 

1 

10 2 

Belgium 

• 

4,335,000 

4,704,000 

1,272,000 

1,597,000 

21 

8 


Spain 

■ 

12,386,000 

12,577,000 

1,269,000 

3,633,000 

20 

0 

18 S 

France 

m 

35,400,000 

54,293,000- 

15,143,000 

17,768,000 

29 

7 

22 1 

Portugal 

m 

3,745,000 

2,968,000 

868,000 

908,000 

15 

10 

11 2 

Holland 

m 

3,200,000 

5,964.000 

3,027,000 

972,000 

37 

S 

18 4 

Prussia 


] 6,000,000 

9,905,000 

1,404,000 

3,865,000 

12 

4 

10 7 

Russia 

* 

54,000,000 

20,000,000 






United States 

20,000,000 

9,959,0Clb 

723,000 

8,600,000 

10 

0 

9 3 


We must remember, as some deduction from our contentment 
In Mr. Norman’s view of the condition of the British Empire, 
that he has omitted all special consideration of the position of 
pauperised Ireland. This suggests some doubts in respect to his 
general conclusions; unless it be assumed that the two islands, 
and their interests, arc so thoroughly identified that we are 
warranted in considering them as a whole. We cannot so far 
flatter either of the islands, we cannot so far flatter ourselves or 
Parliament, as to believe that they can be thus considered. On 
the contrary, we greatly fear that the misfortunes of Ireland, 
and the le^slation of the last five years, have produced a sever¬ 
ance in interest and in condition, which it will be most difficult 
to remedy, and yet which, if continued, can hardly fail to lead 
to increased and increasing calamities affecting the general re¬ 
sources of the Empire. Scarcely one of the elements from which 
Mr. Norman traces the proofs of prosperity in Great Britain are 
disecmible in Ireland. We unhappily find there the very reverse; 
and though much of the distress of Ireland arises from famine os 
aprimaiy cause, yet its formidable intensity,itB extension, and the 
risk of its perpetuation, are occasioned mainly by ill-considered 
though well-intentioned laws. In a country where real property 
constituted, even in the most prosperous times, thirteen twen¬ 
tieths of the national wealth,—real property has been depre¬ 
ciated in value by 30 to 40 per cent., whilst taxation has increased 
in a still more alarming ratio. We could name a southern 
county, not included in the distressed districts, in which the 
local burdens have in four years increased four hundred per 
cent. In a country where house property is lamentaWy defi- 
dent,^—rates (thrown exclueivdy on the landowner, even in 
0^8 m which no rents are pmd,) have produced the destruc¬ 
tion of innumerable cottages, bs well as of houses of a better 
desenprion. The same measures have led to the eviction of 
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tenants, and the multiplication of paupers, over districts whose 
insecurity and wretch^ness have been among the most active 
causes of crime,thus adding to those lamentable causes, and 
to their fatal effects. Capital and industry are fordbly driven 
out of a land, which the better description of emigrant farmer 
quits in despair, unable to cultivate its soil with any hope of pro¬ 
fit Although the encumbered state of landed property in Ire¬ 
land had long been felt to be a most serious obstacle to improve¬ 
ment, and has been latterly held a justification for a * rough and 
* ready ’ measure facilitating the transfer of property in that 
predicament, — on the other hand, encumbrances have been 
iargely created by Act of Parliament, even upon well-conditioned 
estates. The accumulation of uncollected rates cast upon the 
land itself as a primary charge, and the owners rendered liable 
for debts contracted not by themselves, but by others, are en¬ 
actments, by which the Legislature, in seeking to bind property 
to its duties, has brought its rights and almost its existence in 
some instances into danger. In a community where the increased 
production of food and increased demand for labour were most 
required, our laws have converted hundreds of thousands of acres 
into desolate wastes; and where the want of a resident gentry 
was most complained of, a widely spread insolvency has been ex¬ 
tended among that important class. This formidable and rapid 
progress of evil in Ireland must weaken some of Mr. Nor¬ 
man’s conclusions. If we persevere in a course, condemned on 
its introduction by the authority of science, and now unequi'^ 
vocally condemned by subsequent experience, we may live to 
sec a country lying within four hours’ sail of our shores, and 
containing in 1841 a population of 8,000,000, become by de¬ 
grees one great pauper warren, our burden and our reproach, 
and the most pressing danger to the prosperity of the empire. 

Mr. Norman's inquiry would have been incomplete, if he had 
not adverted to thi^ spirit of eepnomy evinced by the Govern¬ 
ment of this country, compared with that of other States. If 
the popular faith in the excess of British taxation is strot^, at 
least equally strong is the belief that all successive Governments 
are reckless and extravagant. Now it should ever be remem¬ 
bered, that to believe this is to suppose that men in ofi&ce, sub¬ 
ject to the responsibility of a* reformed representative system 
like oiirs, are disposed to act contrary to their own most direct 
interests. The adinlnistration of the day, however composed, 
necessarily loses more in weight and power, by any attempt 
to keep up an excess in our. establishments, civil, or military, 
than they can gain by the possesrion of any amount of ind^ 
fensible mtronage. In Miss Bdgeworth’s ‘ Castle Backrent, 
Sir Condy, when pressed to shave* a second time in the same 
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day, i^ily complied vith the desire, <m the pri&oiple of 'doing 
< anything for peace and quietness.* So it is frequently witu 
Goyemments. They are at tiroes but too much dispo^ to 
act on Sir Condy’s principle. High estimates, heavy taxation, 
and unpopular votes are precisely those contingencies, which 
preclude all official * rest and quietness.’ They riso undermine 
political power; and even if we adopt the most selfish theory of 
ministerial morals—if all sense of public duty, all personal 
honour, all regard for the character of a political party, and all 
conscientious obligations, are believed to be necessarily surren¬ 
dered on kissing hands, and accepting the seals of office,—yet, 
no very dangerous tendency towards extravagance can now be 
apprehended. Successive Cabinets have shown themselves ready, 
at the suggestion of the House of Commons, to pare down the 
public establishments to their narrowest limits. We have occa¬ 
sionally seen this done, to the ultimate pecuniary loss of the 
country, which has been compelled, in subsequent years, to pay 
a heavy penalty for a false, because an ill-considered, economy. 

But, although the economical progress of our Government has 
been arrested by the Canadian insurrection, by our Indian wars, 
by hostilities in China, by Kaffir inroads upon the Cape, and 
B^miore by cestain extravagant tendendes in Farliaroent itself, 
•^much good h^ been already effected in this direction; how¬ 
ever apt the public are to forget it: Also the conduct of the 
Government, in the last year more especially, proves that we 
are'Steadily advancing in the course of retrenchment: A re¬ 
trenchment which we believe may, and indeed are confident 
must, be carried still further.* 

We refer to our former article on this subject*, to prove how 
much of the increased expense of modern times is attributable 
to Parliament itself; and how much also to a just and honourable 
endeavour by the Government and by the Legislature in the 
performance of high duties, formerly undervjflloed and neglected, 
and in the correction of abuses which public opinion will no 
longer tolerate. The morals, the education, the phyrical com¬ 
forts, the health, the very pleasures and amusements of the 
people, are no longer overlooked. The supervision of poor- 
law administration; an inspection of our factories, of our mines, 
of the safety of our steam-boats* and railroads; the re^stration 
of births, marriages, and deaths; the commutation of tithes; 
the enclosure of our comnaons ; the superintendence of our 
emigration,—are all undertaken as new but expensive duties. 
Yet after providing for all these services,—services of which 

• Edin. Rev« April, 1849. Financial Prospects of 1849. 
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Pkt and Fox aa little dreamt as Sir Robert Wfdpokbr Secretary* 
Cecily—we find that our former aatkupationa of efiku^t reduc¬ 
tions are realised in the financial arrangements of the present 
year. Comparing the ezpen<Hture of 1848 and 1849y t^ de¬ 
crease has b^n as follows:— 

1848. 1849. DimhiiitioiL 

Army - - 6,647,000 6,549,000 98,000 

Navy - - 7,922,000 6,942,000 980,000 

Ordnance - 3,076,000 2,332.000 744,000 

Miscellaneous - 4,092,000 3,911,000 181,000 

We thus have effected a saving of upwards of two millions 
on our ordinary expenditure, Hbesides a further reduction of 
1,100,000/. by the cessation of an extraordinary chmrge. In 
the first of these years, the expenditure had exceeded the in¬ 
come by 796,000/.; in the latter, the excess of income is no less 
than 2,098,000/. In January, 1849, the balance in the Ex¬ 
chequer was 8,105,000/.; in Janua^, 1850, it had risen to 
9,748,000i 

It is true that neither the annals of France nor of any other 

European country can exhibit so enormous an accumulation 

of debt as that which arose in England from 1793 to 1814; hut, 

on the other hand, we learn from Mr. Porter’s tables, that since 

the peace the following satisfactory results have taken place 

Excess of Income 
over Expenditure, 

12 years ending January, 1828 - . - £29,231,765 

. 9 years ending January, 1837 - - 16,854,536 

And even in the last thirteen years, during which the state 
of Ireland, and other unforeseen demands, have produced an in¬ 
creased expenditure, and when a lai^e amount of taxes has also 
been repe^ed, the income receiv^ has been 655,594,9044, 
equalling our expenditure, within the small sum of 320,5854 
We have already pointed to the continued and augmenting 
French deficiency during the same period. 

The annual charge of the debt, funded and unfunded, inclu¬ 
ding annuities, amounted in 1815 to 32,938,7414, and for the 
year 1849 to 28,323,9614 These figures represent a dinunished 
burden, exceeding four millions and a half. But, the charge in 
1849 included 3,924,0004 for terminable annuities, of which 
3,338,0004 will expire in 1864 and the balance in 1867. Thus, 
in about seventeen years, without assuming any increase of in¬ 
come, or any farther operations for the pa^teent of the principal, 
or the reduction of the interest of the debt, the annual charge must 
necessarily he reduced by one-seventh,—a eum more than suffi¬ 
cient to enable Parliament to deal with all that is most objection¬ 
able in our system of taxation. And the annual saving effected 
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in about half a century will amount to nearly nine millions 
sterling, representing at 3^ per cent more than a capital of 250 
millions. 

If our space permitted, we could have wished to cany further 
the comparison between the Finance of England and that of 
foreign countries. ‘ We could have wished, more especially, to 
compare our military expenditure with that of continental States. 
It would not have been difBcult to show how much more mode¬ 
rate our expenditure is than theirs; more especially if we take 
into account the effect of a conscription in France, and add the 
charge which the National Guard occasions, not in money ac¬ 
count, but in the loss of time and loss of productive labour conse¬ 
quent on such a service. Even among our republican brethren 
beyond the Atlantic, Mr. Norman considers that if they are 
charged, in like manner, with all the results of their militia ser¬ 
vice, the United States cannot claim any great economical 
superiority over the old countiy. Their Mexican war will, we 
hope, contribute to impress on their minds, as strongly as Mr. 
Jay and their wisest fellow-citizens can wish, the salutary lesson, 
—that aggressive wars arc as dangerous to the finances as to 
the character of States; and that conquest is one of the costliest 
and leasts" profitable pursuits in which either a monarchy or a 
commonwealth can engage. 

Mr. Norman estimates our colonial expenditure at above 
4,t)00,000/. Wc believe this to be somewhat above the range of 
our permanent expenditure, as defrayed out of British revenue; 
after deducting the cost of such interludes as Cafire wars and Ca¬ 
nadian insurrections. Assuming the figures to be correct, the com- 
mrison between our colonial charge and that of France, the only 
European country to which it is needful to refer, is disposed of by 
the following quotation from M. Thiers' last report He thus 
describes the relations between France and Algeria: — * La 

* France que Dieu semhle avoir destinee h ne $e reposer jamaisy 

* meme la paix, la France a su accomplir la seule grande 
^ chose "qui se soit faite depuis trente ann^es. Ellc a soumis, et 

* ellc a cbmmened a civiliser un vaste empire, le mieux plocd 
‘ pour elle qu’il y eut sur la terre, et on peut I’esperer, empire 

* plus solidement asstird que lea conquetes perdues 4 Leipsig et 
‘ a Waterloo.^ It must require a full faith in this assertion, to 
reconcile the French tax-payer to the price which the ex- 
minister of France admits to have been paid for these African 
glories:—‘ Pendant vingt ans on lui a dit de ne pas trop s’en- 

* gager, de ne depenser ni trop d’argent ni trop d’hommes; 

* et rCexaminant point si on avait raison ou torty conduite par 
‘ un instinct irresistible elle a envoy6 en Afrique jusqu*4 cent 

* mille soldats, d6penB6 jusqu^a cent millions par an. . , • 
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* Elle a persever^ vingt annees sam Hre assurie dHun profit queU 
‘ conque' We have hitherto been occuBtomed to regard M. 
Thiel'S iia a very eloquent man, but we are now almost inclined 
to consider him in the new character pf a master of sly sarcasm 
and irony. Whatever be his motive, the facts he states are 
sufficient for our purpose. They will fully enable our readers 
to compare the colonial budget of England with that of the only 
ICuropean country which admits of such comparison; and we 
venture to anticipate that even the most critical of our colonial 
reformers'must admit that on the score of expense, no less than in 
the value of our colonies, we have no reasons to look with envy at 
our neighbours. To those who extend their thoughts beyond the 
present, and who do not consider it inconsistent with prudence 
and philosophy to calculate the future; to those who are of opinion 
that value exists in reversion as well as in possession; to tliosc 
who believe that the infancy and youth of States may be feeble 
and costly, whilst their progress and maturity may be largely 
profitable; to those who thinlc that a balance-sheet does not 
afiford the only solution to public questions, and that duty and 
honour are more enduring as well as more sacred bonds than 
mere profit and loss, the comparison between the British colonics 
and Algeria may not be unimportant. If there remain any 
considerable number of sceptics on the present and the futi^ 
value of colonics, as many as are open to conviction should bo 
converted into true believers by one practical experiment. Let 
the Government and the Legislature apply themselves seriously 
to tlic question of Emigration, and even if the annual cost of 
our colonics were as high as it is estimated by Mr. Norman, or 
even double that amount, the expenditure might be not only 
nationally justified, but nationally repaid. The most valoablo 
of all possessions, tlic most profitoble of all investments, would 
be such as Tiiisc new markets for our manufactures, like those of 
British North America and Australia, and supply us with valu¬ 
able and rapidly increasing produce in return,—affording us 
both safe asylums, and pleasant homes for our surplus popula¬ 
tion, adding not only to our wealth but to our happiness, and 
diffusing our liberties, our laws, our hterature, our domestic and 
moral habits, and our religious faith, over the most remote por¬ 
tions of the globe. 

Wc must not, however, blind ourselves to some Important 
considerations on which we are compelled to touch before we 
close, and to which we might have wished that the higli capacity 
and generous sympathies of Mr. Norman had been more dis¬ 
tinctly applied. It is most true that from his able analysis of 
our condition he may with confidence infer the progress of our 
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wealth, and the comparative lightness of our burdens. He 
may also very justly conclude that a miyority of our fellow sub¬ 
jects have acquired, and are still acquiring, a larger conunand 
over the comforts and necessaries of life. A house or cottage, as 
now rebuilt, is fifty or one hundred per cent more commodious 
than that for which it is a substitute. The new school or the 
new church, if less picturesque than the ruined building which 
it replaces, is in every important particular preferable. Better 
clothing, furniture, food, miraculous powers of locomotion, are 
brought within the reach of classes whose interests were com¬ 
paratively little thought of and ill-provided for in former times. 
Above all, knowledge and religious instruction are rapidly ex¬ 
tending their genial and vivifying light Mr. Norman may 
point out innumerable consolatory facts in support of his conclu¬ 
sions, and boldly say to his opponent, — Si argumentum quarasy 
drcumspice. But, unfortunately, whilst many classes are improv¬ 
ing, there is one unhappy class or more, of which we cannot ignore 
the existence. We are unw'illing to designate them ^ les classes 
^ dangereusesy as they are termed in France. Some of these, it is 
true, may be prepared for crime, but they are in many coses pre¬ 
pared for it by want,— malesvada famesy — acting upon ignorance. 
This class is numerous and restless. It is full of discontent both 
^rsonal and social. The very wealth and prosperity which 
are rising around them on all sides suggest exciting contrasts. 
Ihe acuteness of intellect to which our irregular civilisation has 
given an edge and a direction equally mischievous, the sensibility 
to wrong and sufiering which is necessarily a part of it, the 
political activity with which false theories have been propagated, 
the eagerness with which they have been embraced — these, 
with^ the sad estrangement which selfishness and fastidious 
refinement have created between the different orders of society, 
have produced, or cast forth, from among us a race of Pariahs 
whom wc dare not forget, even though the statistics of trade are 
favourable, and bullfbn has accumulated in the Bank. Mr.- 
Norman is too wise not to know this well. We could have 
wished that he had brougjit more distinctly before his readers 
the fact, that there are two sides even to a ripening peach. He 
touches on the subject truly and feelingly; but yet he tempts us 
to walk too exclusively in the warm and cheerful ^ linezzo giamo^ 
of the path of life. There are undoubtedly, on the other hand, 
many writers, of a different school, who seem to delight in repre¬ 
senting all tlmt is dark and alarming. Of this the first number 
of ‘ The Latter Day Pamphlets’ is a very striking example. 
Of that publication we cannot Ay that * the sun slunes bright 
* on merry Carlyle.’ The blue lights, the sea signals of distress. 
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or tlie glare of coloured resin, the decorations of the last scene 
of a pantomime, seem the author’s favourite mode of illumina*- 
tion. His graphic and powerful exaggerations resemble the 
descriptions which a Yankee is said to have given of his favourite 
horse. ' Sir, he is all thunder and lightning, with a dash of 
‘ the earthquake in him.’ If we understand aright w'hat this 
extraordinary pamphlet means, we are called on to believe 
that we have fallen amid ^ days of endless calamity, disruption, 
‘ dislocation, confusion worse confounded,’ which, * if they are 

* not days of endlesS hope, are days of utter despair.’ We 
cannot subscribe to this 4rticle of faith, neither can we admit 
that our ^ Government is tumbling and drifting on the whirl- 
‘ pools and mud deluges, floating atop in a . conspicuous manner, 

* no whither, like the carcase of a drowned ass,’ or that * au- 
‘ thentic chaos is come up to this sunny Cosmos, and that all 
‘ mankind arc singing Gloria in cxcelsis to it.’ Though not 
speaking tlie same language, much more to the purpose are Mr. 
Norman’s admissions of the existence of evil even amid grow¬ 
ing prosperity. He points with unaffected sympathy to ' the 
‘ quantity of suffering arising from poverty, painful to the eye 

* of humanity, and the more keenly felt by those, who endure it, 

‘ because they see more clearly than formerly the luxury 

‘ those above them, and arc more fully persuaded that their 
‘ sorrows and privations arise in a great degree from the cruelty 
‘ and selfishness of the possessors of power. We have in full 

* activity the struggle between those who have and those who 
‘ have not, which nas existed in one shape or other since t^e 
' institution of property.’ 

To this source Mr. Norman traces the opposition raised to 
the reform of the English poor-law. To the same cause lie 
may, with equal truth, trace the arguments adduced in favour 
of the wide-spread desolation created by the system of out-door 
relief in Ireland. We have offered bounties upon paujicrism, 
and are astonished that paupers multiply. We have cast an 
unlimited weight upon property, and we express our surprise 
that property can hardly sustain the burden. We neglect to re¬ 
lieve our seats of teeming population from their disproportionate 
numbers, and then think it extraordinary that the numbers 
should corrupt and fester. We refuse our colonies the indus- 
tiioLS emigrants whom they demand, ^nd whom we could so well 
spare, and wc force upon them the fibnvicts they reject,—until 
our colonists have been seen enforcing their rejection by means 
of a resistance unparalleled in its violence and harshness, and 
inconsistent with order and with law. Whilst all thinking men 
admit and deplore the leeway which still remains to be m^e up 
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in the work of education, zealots and fanatics are disputing about 
‘management clauses* and demanding the extension of episco¬ 
pal power over English grammar and the multiplication table. 
Lamentable as is still the deficiency in the means of religious 
instruction, we have bishops who are embarrassing the con¬ 
sciences of their clergy, by a closeness of definition in mysteries 
which it has not pleased inscrutable wisdom distinctly to reveal; 
and clergy who are debating on prevenient grace. Wliat should 
we think of any other nation, where such follies were withdraw¬ 
ing it from the performance of obvious and pressing duties ? 

The unlimited promises held out by our laws for the relief of 
destitution, compared with their incomplete performances, add to 
all these mischiefs. Men deprived or proper guidance are left 
exposed to fatal impulses. The truth, which a still higher au¬ 
thority than Mr. Norman s also teaches, is not impressed on their 
minds, but the very opposite doctrines. ‘ That man shall live 
' by the sweat of his own brow, and not upon the industry of 
‘ others,* is His declaration; ‘ that weal or woe, even in this 
* world, must depend on our own conduct; and that to take 
‘ property forcibly from its possessors and to bestow it on one 
‘ great corporation formed of all the members of society, is the 
‘ surest way to destroy it. It is easy to plunder the rich, to 
‘ make them poor; but in so doing to make all the poor rich is 
‘ a result which neither legislative skill nor despptic power can 
‘ effect.* 

It is a remarkable coincidence that, contemporaneously with 
Mr. Norman’s enunciation of the true principles on which the 
well-being of the labouring classes so mainly rests, the same 
subject of relief for poverty should have been discussed in the 
report presented to the French legislature by M. Thiers. Though 
there are parts of that able report which may be questioned, yet 
it is impossible not to admire its precision, its clearness, and the 
truth with which important general principles are set forth. In 
many particulars this report confirms, and is almost identical 
with, the opinions we have, quoted from Mr. Norman. 

* Si futnt donnait au-Ocla dc scs moyens pour soulager les miscres 
d'autrui il serait coupable, car T^itat ne pent pas ctre imprudent; il 
serait spoliateur, car i’etat nc donne pas comme findividu son propre 
bien: il donne Ic bien de tous; et comme dans fimpdt il entre la 
contribution des pauvres, et des pauvres plus que des riches a cause 
de leur nombre, il prendrait hi certains pauvres pour donner ii certains 
autres, ce que serait non seulement injuste, mais absurde et deraison- 
nable. Les notions de justice doivent prendre place ici a cote des 
notions de bienfaisance.* (P.12,) 

M. Thiers, in a further passage, explains, with greater dis- 
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tmctncss, the dangers which he anticipates from misapplying the 
principles which ought to govern the relief of destitution: — 

* Hors les cas exceptionels la societe qui voudrait, a quelque degrd 
que ce fut, se charger du sort d*une partie de scs membres, en ferait 
(les oisifs, des turbulents, des factieux, au depens de tous les citoyens 
luborieux et paisibles auxquels le mcme privilege ne s’appliqucroit 
pas. Elle perirait sous la mine Jinanciere et la violence des factions 
encourag^es par roisivete. Une partie des citoyens, ct la meilleure, 
paycrait de ses sueurs les loisirs de ceux qui bouleverseraient le pays, 
ct contribueraient k le plonger dans la misere.’ (P. 32.) 

We have pressed upon this subject because we believe it is 
from the condition of the distressed classes, rather than from 
the state of our finances, that national dangers can arise. Wc 
apprehend no risk from any permanent excess in the national 
expenditure. Army, navy, and ordnance contain within them¬ 
selves their own natural limitations: and wakeful eyes are on 
them. The Customs and Excise will, we doubt not, exhibit a 
reasonable aud steady increase. But if the whole property of a 
country is to be considered as mortgaged to a purpose without 
limit,*—if the owner and occupier arc to be considered but as 
2 K)sses 8 ors holding jointly with those who do not labour, and who 
employ no capital,—then we apprehend that it is in vain wc find 
our wealth bearing a favourable proportion to our people: we 
shall soon discover, to our cost, that the breakers are ahead; the 
jjcrils from which England was only rescued by the enactment 
of the new poor-law will again be visible in the wasting of lier 
resources and the annihilation of her industry. We urge this the 
more ^strongly because we believe that on this question,—that 
of the labour^ fund,—the interests of the poor arc fully as much 
at stake as those of the rich. Wc believe also that it is in vain 
that our State expenditure, as compared with our productive 
capital, may be less than that of other European communities, if 
we assume a burden such as no other State sustains in an equal 
degree, — a burden capable of undefined extension and devouring 
that very capital on which it relies for support. 

We do not shrink from confessing "bur belief that it is neither 
on any great, or, iis wc should term it, a rash repeal of taxation, 
that we rely for progressive improvement or permanent security. 
Neither do wc trust to the possibility or the eifects of any great 
curtailment of our expenditure. We do believe, however, that 
our expenditure may in some respects be better applied. I^liich 
has been spent,—perhaps we might say wasted,—in lavish 
military works, or ill-considered dock-yard experiments, rashly 
undertaken and indiscreetly persevered in. In case it had been 
applied to all that could raise the condition of our people, pro- 
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vide fctr their health, add to their physical comforts, increase their 
intelligence, improve their morals, and diffuse among them the 
blessings of religious truth and guidance, it would have been 
more economically, as well as wisely, appropriated, than even if 
absorbed by the repeal of the duty on the advertisement by 
which this publication is announced, the excise on the paper on 
which we are writing, or the stamp on those useful journals, 
in which we reviewers often profit by finding ourselves reviewed. 
We believe also, without undervaluing or being culpably indif¬ 
ferent to political progress, that after the stability conferred 
upon the State by the Reform Bill, and the impulse given to 
our industry by what we may now term the complete freedom 
of trade, no questions of domestic economy or of finance are 
so important as such reforms, and, we must add, such a wise 
expenditure .as will tend to improve the viphysical, the moral, 
and religious condition of our noble, enduring, and industrious 
population. 
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9. Letters from the Danube. By the Author of' Gieella.’ 2 
vols. post 8vo. Loudon; 1847. 

10. ^ Voice from the Danube; or the True State of the Case 
between Austria and Hungary. By an Impartial Observer, 
pp. 212. 8VO. London: 1850. 

German books on Hungary, whose titles we have pre- 
fixed, are to be had in London. They -will direct the 
reader to new sources of information, and to various points of 
view. Wo propose at present to introduce him only to the 
Village Notary and the Hungarian Lady, in their English 
dress. The nationality of its people, theirtmartial prowess, and 
present unhappy fate, have invested Hungary with the interest 
of a second Poland: and Western Europe must be naturally 
desirous to learn something of their civil and social life. We 
wish the picture were a pleasanter one. 

As compositions, neither of the works which we have selected 
stands on the level of * high art.* Their authors are not inspired 
by that abstniction, which metaphysicians -are pleased to call 
* the beautiful* Baron Eotviis was a member of the Hungiu'ian 
Opposition; and, in the eventful summer of 1848, he filled a 
post in the Batthyany Cabinet Madame .P^ulszky is the wife 
of a gentleman who was at all times a zealous supporter of 
Kossuth’s measures. It were, indeed, an anomaly, if the pro¬ 
ductions of persons who played a conspicuous part in the late 
Hungarian troubles were without a strong leaven of politics. 
Of such works we could not, even if we would, separate the 
spirit from the form. They were written for political purposes. 
The intention which pervades their every line, the maxims 
which they inculcate, the opinions which they profess, and the 
tendencies which they encourage, necessarily exclude that abso¬ 
lute indifference, that neutral ‘objectivity,* which the votaries of 
high art persist in demanding. Neither of our authors can 
boast of possessing the dry repose and imperturbable equani¬ 
mity which some of our Germa^eighbours extol as the acme 
of literary perfection; although ^{)thc, their prototype, marks 
those qualities strongly enough by making them the character¬ 
istics of his spectral Sphinxes. Nor do either Baron Eotvbs 
nor Madame Pulszky take a panoramic view of the scenes which 
they attempt to portray. On the contrary, we find them, in 
the very midst of the contending factions, treating of the sub¬ 
jects nearest to their hearts with all the enthusiasm which be¬ 
longs to noble minds, yet with more moderation than we, in 
reason, could have expected. % . 

We shall best learn the special moral of * The Village Notary,’ 
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uid the clroumstances in which it originated, from M. Fulszky’s 
Preface. The Opposition to the ‘ Paternal Absolutism ’ of the 
Austiian Camanlla was divided for .some time, it seems, into 
three parties. One, the party of agricultural and material im¬ 
provements, was led by Count Szechenyi; another, that of 
legal and parliamentary reforms, was led by Kossuth; Joseph, 
Baron Eotvds, headed the third. The object of this third party 
was a new political fabric, founded on natural rights and on the 
principle of centralisation under a free parliamentary govern¬ 
ment, in the place of the ancient county institutions. But, the 
popular instincts of their countrymen ran counter to these inno¬ 
vations. Quitting parliament, therefore, for a season, the Baron 
amused himself in his retirement by writing a sketch of life in 
a Hungarian province: ‘ in which he put together a variety of 
* small sketches and studies from Nature, and formed them into 
‘one grand picture; for the .express purpose’ (continues M. 

‘ Pulzsky) ‘ of caricaturing the political doings in our country. 
‘ But, fortunately for the public, Baron Eotvds was a better 
‘ poet than a politician; and his political pamphlet ripened, very 
‘ tnucli against his will, into one of the most interesting works 
‘ of fiction that the Hungarian literature can boast of. His 
‘ book was eagerly read, and enthusiastically admired.’ 

A novel written under these circumstances, and for such a pur¬ 
pose, and—notwithstanding any over-colouring of the defects 
of their provincial institutions,—enthusiastically admired upon 
the spot, and now translated, we understand, at the suggestion 
of M. Pulszky, must have enough of local truth in it, to entitle 
it to a higher place than that of a mere literary novelty in the 
eyes of English readers. 

Travelling in Hungary in 1806, Bishop Hebcr observes in a 
letter to his mother, that ‘ there are few countries, where an 
‘ Englishman could obtain so much important information as in 
‘ Hungary, the constitution of the government of which is a 
‘ complete comment on the ancient principles of our own, as 
‘ low down 06 Edward the Third. . . . Like England (he adds) 
‘ Hungary everywhere shows the deep scars of her former civil 
‘ disturbances, Every county town has its ruined walls.’ Yet, 
however curious it may be to go back with the good Bishop for 
resemblances between the present Hungary and the former 
England, the spectacle of the contrast which the two kin^oms 
are now exhibiting, is only made by it the more painful. It will 
not lessen our sympathy, to think that, as it is with the people 
of Hungary, it might have been with us. Let us only imagine 
our country ever ^ce the fourteenth century to have been the 
battle-field, on which Tur^, Czechs, and Styrians contended for 
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Bupremncy, — that our princes had been able to lean upon the 
sword of a neighbouring monarch, — that wc had imprudently 
put a King of France upon the throne of England,—that our 
armies had been sacrificed on a foreign soil, to establish there a 
power which was to be turned against us in our own,—that 
improvements had been checked, justice perverted, abuses fos¬ 
tered,—that public virtue had been discountenanced and self- 
seeking servility loaded with wealth and honour,—is it certain 
that the fortunes of the two countries would at this day have 
been so utterly opposite os they now are, and their histories 
alike only in the records of their early constitution, their com¬ 
mon patriotism, and their common valour ? 

The cloud, which is hanging over that ill-starred country, is 
felt by its inhabitants to have settled on the very face of Nature. 
The weary journey of the Jenny Deans of Walter Scott was 
almost on ns sad an errand as that of our author’s Susi, the 
outlaw’s wife. But what opposite feelings are summoned up 
along the boundless plains of melancholy Hungary, to those 
Avhicli were recalled by the rural landscape of meny England! 

^ " The Hungarian’s joy is in tears,” says the old proverb; And 
why not ? Since the features of the parent tribe are handed down 
from one genenition to another, there is nothing more natural, than 
that wc should retain the historical features of our ancestors, viz. the 
stamp of gravity which the events of their time impressed upon their 
faces. The Plungarians of old had good cause for weeping. Other 
nations have recovered from the wounds of their past; and however 
sad their popular melodies may be, (for they spring from a time of 
sorrow and sadness,) the lamentations of the old text have given way 
to merry words. But the lower classes in our country have very 
little to laugh at, even in these days of universal prosperity. Their 
songs are sad, as they were in the days when the crescent shone from 
the battlements of Buda. For there are people who are ignorant 
of all history, but that of their own village ; and who, consc<{uently, 
have no idea that there has been any change in our country ever 
since the expulsion of the Turks. The peculiar gravity which cha¬ 
racterises the Magyars is partly historical reminiscence, and partly 
the result of that gloomy tract of our country which is chiefly in¬ 
habited by the Magyar population. What traveller can traverse our 
vast plains, and keep his temper ? The virgin forest, which at one 
time covered that plain, is gone: the impenetrable foliage which over¬ 
shadowed this fertile soil, has fallen under the axe. The many¬ 
voiced carol of birds, the merry spirits of the greenwood, wliere are 
they ? The forest land has become a heath ; but we have little cause 
at rejoicing at our victory over Nature. The inhabitants of other 
countries see many things to gladden their hearts. Houses, trees, 
hedges, corn-fields, reminding them of the thrift of their ancestors, 
spur them on to increased activity, and inspire them with a desire to 
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fashion the land into a xoonument of their existence.'^ Our Fuztas 
have nothing of the kind. All is silent and desolate, filling the mind 
with sad thoughts. Man^r generations passed over them without 
leaving a trace of their existence; and the traveller, as he pursues his 
solitar 7 way across the heath, feels the mournful conviction, that he, 
too, steps onward to his graye,—that the plain will cover him as a 
boundless ocean.* 

The scene of the story is laid in the county of Takshony; 
and county politics in their most violent and sordid form occupy 
as prominent a place in it, as M. Fulszky’s preface would lead 
us to expect. We are taken successively by the natural course 
of events to that great theatre of provincial excitement and in¬ 
trigue,—the triennial election of the county magistrates; to the 
ignorant and partial administration of justice, — in the proceed¬ 
ings before the statarium or special commission, under which the 
Palatine could at any time proclaim a county for a twelve- 
month ; to the blind and brutal indifference of the executive, 
as shown in the filth and misery and recklessness of their gaols. 
The two figures, round whom the principal interest revolves— 
Tengelyi the notary of Tissaret, and Viola an outlaw—are in¬ 
tended to personify, in the notary, the broad distinction which 
separates the nobleman, or, in other words, the freeman, from 
the population at large; and in the outlaw, the daily and into¬ 
lerable oppressions to which the population at large is subjected, 
and by which some of them, and those very far from the worst, 
are infuriated into crime. Tengelyi is a man of far too virtuous 
and stoical a cast not to be hated by officials, such as popular or 
class election is here described to have returned. Together with 
his own paj>ers—the evidences of his free descent—he had un¬ 
fortunately charge of papers belonging to his friend Vandory 
the curate, which would show that Vandory was in truth elder 
brother to Rety, the squire and sheriff, and, as such, entitled to 
the family estate. The possession of these papers is the pivot 
on which, the incidents, necessary to set the characters in action, 
are made to turn. They are first stolen at the instigation of 
Lady Bety, the sheriff’s wife, a kind of Lady Macbeth in her 
way, and one Catspuw, her attorney. They are rescued by 
Viola at the very moment of their being stolen : retaken from 
Viola when he is captured in his forest fastness: recovered again 
by him oh bis escape, upon which occasion Catspaw is mur¬ 
dered. On this, Viola flees with them to a distance; and they 
are only brought to light again at the critical moment, when 
their re-appearance and that of Viola, who had been for some 
time hiding as a herdsman, have become necessary to save Ten- 
gelyi's life from the charge of having been concerned in Cats- 
paw’s murder. 
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Here is breadth of canvas enough, for a great variety of events 
and characters. A proper seasoning of love also is added, to 
make things pleasant. Tengelji’s home is a manly contrast to 
that of E^ty, ‘ marrying discord in a noble wife.’ But the 
crowning pathos, as wife and mother^ is reserved for Susi, the. 
wife of Viola. The plot is as good as, perhaps a little better 
than, those of the majority of novels. Its interest is constantly 
kept up, and the persons brought forward upon its stage act 
admirably together. In the assassination of Mr. Catspaw, the 
wicked attorney, in the suicide of Lady Rety, in the expiatory 
death of Viola and the ruin of his family, the laws of poetic^ 
justice are observed with a severity which will satisfy the moi’al 
sense of the most scrupulous novel reader. But for more curious 
and thoughtful readers the higher attraction will prevail,—that of 
a historic romance, or picture of the social state of Hungary. 
Besides those aspects of society and of human nature which iu*e 
common to at least every part of Europe, there are some intro¬ 
duced, more especially peculiar to its Eastern regions. In no 
period of English history could Jews or Gypsies have been plau¬ 
sibly represented in the parts which are here assigned to them; 
and the outlaw, transferred to England, could belong to no later 
time than the heroic days of Robin Hood. In that age, also, 
our County Courts and local jurisdictions,»our sherifls and 
conservators of the peace, elected by the freeholders, — and our 
mixture of administrative and judicial functions, might have 
been, perhaps, as bad. 

It is of little importance, except historically, that the line by 
which the population of Hungary is separated into two divisions, 
is drawn by the privilege of class and not of race, — by the dis¬ 
tinction between Freeman and Serf,—rather than that between 
Magyar and Sclave. Tengelyi’s horror at discovering that he 
has been robbed of the documents which establish his free 
descent, exhibits the terrible distinction in a dramatic form. 

* We are no longer noble I We and our children are not noble! 

* We are peasants! things to be despised, to be kicked, to be 

* trodden under foot; things that have no property and that can 

* have no merits; things like those which inhabit the hovels 

* around us. They are not aliens, because they were born licre; 

‘ but still they have no rights, no property, and no country.* 
The history of Viola is the history of this distinction, as carried 
out to its most fatal consequences: so much so, that on laying 
down the book we are surprised that it has not been named after 
him, rather than after the Village Notary. 

Viola, the peasant, whom oppression has goaded on to crime, 
is a true child of the Hungarian plains. Patient, enduring, 
ignorant, and withal proud and reckless, —he is a fair specimen 
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of that hardy race whose late struggle for independence has 
made them a subject of interest and compassion to the civilised 
world. In drawing that sketch, the author had no need to 
scrape together the filings of a classical workshop: nature—the 
nature of his own country—gave him the material and the 
model. Thanks to a happy instinct, he seized them, and from 
that instant the form of the victim of agrarian despotism stands 
prominently forward as the real hero of the work. Viola—but 
we leaWe him to tell his own tale: as his wife before had al^^o 
told it: — 

* ** I was humble and inofiensivc,** said he, and yet tliey did not 
spare me. 1 did my duty; indeed, 1 did more than my duty. I 
obeyed when they commanded. I took my hat off when I met them. 
I fawned upon them like a dog. I would hare kissed their feet to 
induce them to leave Susi and my child alone, to leave my bouse 
alone, and yet — ” Viola remembered again all the insults he had 
suHered. ^He recollected bow they would have forced him to leave 
his wife in her hour of sorrow; how they dragged him through the 
village; how the justice gave orders to tie him to the whipping-post; 
how lie seized the axe, and turned its edge against the head of a 
fellow-creature; and bow the blood filled him with horror. He raised 
his hands to Heaven 1 “ No! ” cried he; “ may God have mercy upon 
me! but whatever I may have done, I cannot repent it. If I were to 
live it over again,—if I were to see them standing round me, laugh¬ 
ing and jeering, — and if I were to see the axe, Pd seize it again, and 
woe to the man that should come near me! 

Viola, driven out of house and home, banished to the woods, 
hunted down like a beast of prey, and turning round to strike 
at the heart of his oppressors, is far frona being a fictitious cha¬ 
racter in Hungary; as Mr. Palgrave Simpson, for example, had 
an opportunity of describing,—though a passing traveller and 
stranger. The concluding scenes of Viola’s life from the time 
of his seeking shelter for his wife and children in a mountain 
tanya, are very affecting. 

It is not easy to imagine a more degraded class than that of 
the Hungarian peasant. Such a class, however, unfortunately, 
is found in the Hungarian Jews; ^ born to be a sharer in the 

* distress of his family,—^brought up to suffer from the injustice 

* of the masses,—cast loose upon the world, to be not free, but 
‘ abandoned, — struggling for his daily bread, not by honest 
‘ labour, for that is forbidden to a Jew, but by trickery and 

* cunning, crawling on the earth like a worm,—which any body 

* may tread on and crush,—hated, hunted, persecuted, scouted.’ 
The brutality with which Mr, Paul Skinner, the district judge, 
conducts the examination of Jantshi, when under the suspicion 
of murder, and the scene where Jantshi dies of a gaol fever, are 
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in sad confonnity with this description. They go some way to 
explain the enthusiasm which prompted the Jews, during the 
late insurrection, to take up arms and die for Kossuth; the 
penalty for which they are now enduring at the savage hands of 
Haynau,—though by the mother’s side, himself a Jew. It was 
the same with the peasantry: whatever Hcber may have re¬ 
marked on the feudal and limited authority under which they 
lived, as being ‘ absolute liberty, when compared with the West 
Indian despotism of a Kussian master.’ Fresuming them to be 
the best judges, on which side they had most to hope and most 
to fear we may safely conclude that they were convinced tlmt 
the numerous abuses which constitute the very substance of this 
story had some chance of being reformed under Kossuth and his 
colleagues, but w'erc certain to be maintained by the Conserva¬ 
tives of Presburgh and Vienna. This must be the key to the 
translation of the present work,—supposing it to owe its appear¬ 
ance before the English public to M. Pulszky. So uninviting 
a picture of Hungarian affairs, we may be sure, would never 
have been unfolded to us at his suggestion, if he had not consi¬ 
dered it to be in the interest of the great cause to which he 
had devoted himself, to call Baron Eotvos as a witness to the 
state of Hungary before the late insurrection. We hero see 
what were the public and private vices which three centuries of 
foreign misrule had engendered,—what the abuses, wliicli it 
was the aim of Kossuth and the llcformers to abolish, and of the 
Austrian misrulers to prolong. 

It may be proper to add, before taking leave of * The Village 
‘ Notary,’ that M. Otto Wenckstern has used the privilege of 
an intelligent translator, and has suppressed those ])arts of his 
text, which, from having been adapted to a particular class or 
season, ap}>cared no longer suitable. By abridging the speeches, 
and condensing the descriptions both of characters and scenery, 
particular passages have been lightened, and the work brought 
within the limits of an English novel, though at the cost of the 
somewhat too epic breadth of the original. This is the man¬ 
ner, after the example of Schlegel, in which the German public 
has been made familiar with the choicest works of English and 
Spanish literature. It is of course a delicate jurisdiction, and 
can only he entrusted to a skilful hand. 

The two volumes of * Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady,’ with 
their introduction and appendix, are the joint production of M. 
and Madame Pulszky. While the latter records her impressions 
and recollections of Hungarian life, we have to thank M. 
Pulszky for a brief and very able summary of the history of 
Hungary, from the days of Arpad to the reign of Ferdinand the 
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First, and the reform movement of 1847. Not a few among 
onr readers will perhaps be astonished to learn that the His^ 
tory of Hungary, on which German writers have enlarged only 
to record the frequent contests between their own nation and 
the Hungarian people, founds in interesting incidents and 
useful lessons for the stafftman and philosophic historian. The 
gradual developement of the Hungarian constitution and the 
propagation of Christianity and civilisation under the House of 
Arpad; the power and prosperity of the Hungarian kingdom 
under Matthias Corvinus, its decline under a race of weak and 
improvident princes ; the invasion of the Turks,—the battle of 
Mohatsh,—the advent of the House of Hapsburg-Lorrain,—and 
the contest for rights and privileges, which the Hungarian nation 
has carried on witli the princes of that House for the last three 
hundred years;—these several particulars form a striking and 
novel picture, however much it may suffer in its general effect, 
as here presented, from the press of persons and events. To 
trace the story of ten centuries within the limits of one hundred 
and thirty-five octavo pages must be an arduous undertaking 
at all times; but the difficulty of the task increases, when, as 
in the present instance, nothing whatever can be taken for 
granted. While we admire M. Pulszky’s comparative success, 
in crowding so many facts, and these too facts of the most hete¬ 
rogeneous description, into so small a space, with proportionably 
so exiguous a degree of inconvenience to himself and his 
readers, and while wc are fully alive to the usefulness of his 
sketch for our immediate necessities, we are yet of opinion that 
the ‘ History of Hungary ’ from the ‘ contrat social ’ of Almosh 
and his associates, down to the Repudiation Act of 1849, 
remmns to be written, and that this important gap in our 
historical literature is still open to the competition of his¬ 
torians. Let us not, however, be misunderstood. We arc far 
from calling out for another ‘ Handbook,’ or ' Historical Cate- 
‘ chism.* The work which we desire should be more than a 
collection of dates and names. Its author ought to improve 
upon the hints which M. Pulszky has thrown out in the course 
of his narrative. Taking his stand on the fruitful ground 
which has been lately conquered for us in the conduct of history, 
he should portray the commencement and the developement of 
the Hungarian kingdom,—the various influences of Eastern and 
Western civilisation which met on the neutral soil of the ancient 
Magyars,—the prosperity and power of a free people under a 
line of free princes; he should trace the progress of dynastic 
feuds and encroachments, and the events which they successively 
originated;—and lastly, he should review, intelligently and 
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faithfully, the long train of causes which led to the fatal ob¬ 
structions, and to the consequent deterioration of the Hungarian 
institutions,—and to that lamentable state of things which 
Baron Eotvos satirizes, and which has since obtained a new term 
of wretched and precarious existence hy Georgey’s surrender at 

Vilagosh, w# 

Madame Pulszky’s part in these two volumes shows, per¬ 
haps to a greater extent than she intended, what must have 
been the condition of the Austrian capital before the revo¬ 
lution of 1848. We commenced the perusal of her work with 
a mixture of sorrow and doubt: we leave it with unqualified 
astonishment. We were prepared to find in her pages a harass¬ 
ing struggle between her head and heart; a contest of her 
reason with her love of home; and alternate yearnings from the 
country of her adoption towards the country of her birth. We 
were mistaken. Madame Fulszky, though a native of Vienna, 
feels and sympathises only with the Magyars. She had for many 
years been taught to consider Hungary as *an uncultivated, 

* unpeopled land, in which only here and there forlorn mortals 
‘ wandered around with sheepskins,’ and ‘ where only single to^vns 
‘ rose like oases in a desert’ Yet, the. very Magyar language, 
which she at one time looked down upon as ^ a strange dialect 
‘ which could not have any real meaning,’ and which ‘ was only 

* to be understood by conventional signs or some kind of in- 
‘ tuitive knowledge,’ has since so grown upon her on a better 
acquaintance, that her Magyar orthography of persons and places 
is now a subject of greater curiosity than convenience to an 
English reader. In her girlhood it .was but seldom, that the 
persons who wore about her condescended to mention the udme 
of Hungary, whose frontier towns may be descried from the 
height of the metropolitan cathedral of St. Stephen. When 
they spoke of it, it w.as only to show their ignorance and self-suf¬ 
ficiency. Nevertheless, after Madame Fulszky once crossed the 
frontier, she appears to have readily transferred her allegiance to 
the new scenes and new impressions which now surrounded her. 
There is nothing in her book of that sentimental longing with 
which Germans arc said to cling to the country of their birth. 
At Szeczeny, her husband’s seat, we find her exclusively devoted 
to the entertainment of her Magyar friends, to her household, 
and to the wants of the peasant population; and when in the 
summer of 1848, the tide of events carries her back to Vienna, 
we find her in a quiet retreat, at some distance from the capital, 
watching the convulsions of the Austrian empire with the in¬ 
difference of a foreigner, and bestowing her interest upon them 
only in BO far as they are likely to affect the alfidrs of Hungary. 
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On the breaking out- of the war, she recedes before the advan¬ 
cing Austrians. She leaves Szeczeny and wanders about in 
search of a home for herself uXid her children; until at last, 
closely pressed on all sides, after a hundred dang^s, fatigues, 
and disappointments, and after separating from her children for 
their sakes and her aiHi, she is compelled to appeal to the 
humanity of strangers, who protect her on her journey through 
Moravia, and on her flight over the Prussian frontier. 

This is the substance of Madame Pnlszky’s narrative; agree¬ 
ably diversified with sketches and anecdotes from Magyar life, 
as well as with ancient legends from Hungarian history and 
modern passages in the late war of independence. It cannot fail 
to excite an interest in readers of all classes,—in those who open 
a book at random onty for amusement, as well as in those who look 
to literature for something more enduring. As far as we ourselves 
are concerned, we have to thank these volumes for A lesson of 
graver and deeper import. It appears from many parts of her 
narrative that Madoine Pulszky is not a heartless woman. Her 
very want of jiractice in the craft of authorship gives the critic a 
greater confidence in his inferences from what elie writes. How 
then can we explain that evident absence of all interest in her 
native land, which every line of her narrative betrays ? And 
how is it that her heart so opens and overfiows with a new 
affection —amor tarn improvisus ac repertinus —for the country 
of her adoption? There is more in this than the conjugal 
relation will account for. Is it that Hungary presents itself as 
an object of attachment, in a sense that Vienna cannot ? 

The answer to these questions is in itself a condemnation of 
what Austria has been, and, we fear also, of what Austria still 
is, Madame Pulszky is most Austrian when she seems most 
foi^tful of Austria. That country has not, in fact, any distinct 
geographical or even political existence. It is an abstraction. 
Before the revolution, the name was used to express the joint 
influence and action of certain bureaucratic despots; at the 
present moment it embodies the power and tlie will of the army 
and its commanders. Austria exists through them and for them. 
She now ha& no resting place on the shores of the Adriatic or 
at' the foot of the Alps: neither the moors and pine-forests of 
Lithuania, nor tl^e Pusztas of Hungary condescend to own in 
her even the moral superiority of their Empire-State. But the 
presence of a mixed artby of Bohemiitns, Moravians, Croats, 
Germans, Lombards, Tyrolese, and Magyars, impresses on each 
of the various provinces which they hold in subjection to the 
sovereignty of the House of Hapeburg-Lorrmn, the name and 
the historical attributes of Austria. This historical distinction, 
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howeyer, is neither sought for when wanting, nor enyied to 
those who possess it; and though the natives of the various 
provinces may cleave to the love and the traditions of their 
home, their patriotism is confined to the ‘kingdom,’ ‘duchy,’ or 
‘ county,’ which gave them birth. The undoubted bravery of the 
troops which fight under the double-h^dlitd eagle of Austria, is as 
little deserving of the name of patriotism as the zeal of the Prae¬ 
torian guards, who fought with equal devotion, whether against 
the Caesars or against the enemies of the Caesars, is entitled to that 
saci-ed name. The inhabitants of Vienna and of Austria Proper 
have not even a provincial patriotism to support them in their 
narrow path of political virtue. For, subjected to the immediate 
sway of a reigning faction, and open to the irruption of a hundred 
confiictiiig nationalities from the south and north, east and west, 
their city, the capital of the Austrian empire, has long since 
come to be ‘the common sewer’ of every nationality, — while 
it can give birth to none. Her chief characteristic is her want 
of character; while her most immediate political misfortutie is 
her utter inability to exist under any other government and 
under different circumstances. 

These arc not Madame Pulszky’s assertions. That lady would 
not, we fear, sanction the conclusions to which we have come; 
supported though they arc by her own statements and the 
various books and pamphlets which have lately been published 
on the ‘Austrian revolution and the Hungarian wars. 

In conclusion, >ve disclaim any imputation of willingly going 
out of our w^ay to say offensive things. The Austrian press 
has frequently accused the organs of public opinion in this 
country of a meddling desire to widen the breach between the 
various classes, provinces, and nationalities of Austria. We 
have no such wish. Far from it. But we must speak of public 
events and public characters, of the conduct of governments as 
well as of individuals, according as we find them. Windham, 
Bpealcing of Bonaparte, refused to adopt the subterfuge of the 
timid citizen who cj^Icd after the burglars,—‘ You honest gen- 
‘ tlemen, that are breaking into my house; ’ or to imitate the. 
Irishman in confusing the names of things, by advertising the 
silk stockings which he bad lost, under the name of worsted, in 
thehope.of getting thei^ back so much cheaper. ^ Actions do not 
change their nature, in "consequence of their being committed 
by persons in high places: and' if humanity, truth, and justice 
had no other home on earth, they ought to find one in the 
breasts of kings,^and, we leill add, the representatives of kings. 
Great successes and great misfortunes make an open ^ce 
around them: and publicity follows in the track of fate. That 
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this should be so, is some consolation to the innocent; while it 
is the only punishment,—from which there is no escape,— 
eren for hardhearted and tnumphant guilt. 


Abt. VIIL— An Essay on the Influence of Authority v/k Matters 
of Opinion, By Geokge Cobnewall Lewis, Esq.^lLCbdon : 
1849; ■ 

IV/Tb. Lewis in literature resembles the maker of a special 
survey in geography. He takes an apparently small pro¬ 
vince in philology, politics, or philosophy, extends to every part 
of it a minute investigation, and produces a map always more 
full, and, generally, more accurate, than could have been ob- 
taiiv^d if he had chosen a wider Held, and consequently a smaller 
scale. The essays on the use, and abuse of political terms—on 
Irish disturbances, on the Irish in England, and on the govern¬ 
ment of dependencies,—are instances. None of these subjects 
had ever before been made the matter of an express treatise: 
some of them, such ns ^ The Condition of the Irish in England,’ 


had scarcely been adverted to. 1^ his hands they have all 
acquired importance. No future writer on any of the matters 
of which they form parts will disregard them, or will venture 
to treat them without adverting to the researches and opinions 
of Mr. Lewis. There is one great difference, however, between 
the territorial and the moral surveyor. A man may make a 
perfect map of a parish without having ever quitted it. His 
knowledge or his ignoranpe of the adjoining parishes or of the 
oounty is unimportant, one can write well on any moral 
question without having thought much on all the questions that 
bear on it directly, and on many with which it appears to have 
little or no connection. The great variety of the matters into 
iwhich Mr. Lewis, as a philosopher, has inquired, and of those 
with which, as an administrator and statesman, he has had to 


deal, contributes materially to the fulness ^d to the soundness 
of his special discussions. > 

Mr. J# Mill has remarked, that the least satisfactory parts 
of a treatise are generally the opening portions, in which the 
author sketches his subject and defines his principal terms; these 
being the most abstract parts of his work, and therefore those 
as to which he is most likely to be accuB^ of confusion or im¬ 
propriety, and indeed most ^likely to be guilty of them. The 
case before us is no exception. We* are inclined to object both 
to the nomenclature and to the classification of the first chapter; 
and, as the subject is important, we shall state our objections at 
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some length. We will begin by extracting Mr. Lewis’s open¬ 
ing sentences: — 

‘ As the ensuing Essay relates to matters of opinion, it will be 
necessary for me, at the outset, to explain briefly what portion of the 
subjects of belief is understood to be included under this appellation, 
and w^at is the meaning of the generally received distinction between 
aij^fe^ of opinion and matters of fact. 

f matter of fact, 1 understand anything of which we obtain a 
from our internal consciousness, or any individual event 
or phenomenon which is the object of sensation. It is true that even 
the simplest sensations involve some judgment. When a witness 
reports that he saw an object of a certain shape and size, or at a cer¬ 
tain distance, he describes something more than a mere impression 
on his sense of sight; his statement implies a theory and explana¬ 
tion of the bare phenomenon. When, however, this judgment is of 
80 simple a kind as to become wholly unconscious, and the inter¬ 
pretation of the appearances is matter of general agreement, tlie 
object of sensation may, fur present purpose, be considered u 
fact. A fact, as so defined, must be limited to individual sensible 
objects, and not extended to general expressions or formulas descrip¬ 
tive of classes of facts, or sequences of phenomena,—such as, that the 
blood circulates, the sun attracts the planets, and the like. Propo¬ 
sitions of this sort—though descriptive of realities, and therefore, in 
one sense, of matters of fact—relate to large classes of phenomena 
which cannot he grasped by a single sensation, which can only be 
determined by a long series of observations, ai^d are establishdd by u 
process of intricate reasoning. 

‘ Taken in this sense, matters of fact are decided by an appeal to 
our own consciousness or sensatipn, or to the testimony, direct or 
indirect, of the original and percipient witnesses. Doubts, indeed, 
frequently arise as to the existence of & matter of fact, in consequence 
of the diversity of the reports made by the original witnesses,, or the 
suspiciousness of their testimony. A matter of fact may, again, be 
doubtful in consequence of the different constructions which may be 
put upon admitted facts and appearances in a case of proof by (what 
is termed) circumstantial evidence. Whenever such doubts exist, 
they cannot be settled by a direct appeal to testimony, and can bo 
resolved only by reasoning,—instances of which are afibrded by the 
pleadings of lawyers and the disquisitions of historians upon con¬ 
tested ikets. When an individual fact is doubted upq^ reasonable 
grounds, its existence becomes a matter of opinion. 

‘ Matters of opinion, not being disputed questions of fact, are 
general propositions relating to laws of nature or mind, principles 
and rules of human conduct, future probabilities, deductions from 
hypotheses, and the like, about wluph a doubt may reasonably exist. 
All doubtful questions, whether of speculation or practice, arc matters 
of opinion. With regard to these, the ultimate source of our belief 
is always a process of reasoning. 

* The essential idea of opinion seems to be, that it is a matter about 
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which doubt can reasonably exist, as to which two persons can, with¬ 
out absurdity, think differently. The existence of an object before 
the eyes of two persons would not be a matter of opinion, nor would 
it be a matter of opinion that twice two are four. But when testi¬ 
mony is divided, or uncertain, the existence of a fact may become 
doubtful, and therefore a matter of opinion. For example, it may be 
a matter of opinion whether there was a war of Troy, wheth^ 
Romulus lived, who was the Man in the Iron Mask, ^hb wrote 
Junius, &c. So the tendency of a law or form of gove^ment, or 
social institution; the probability of a future event; th^bm^ity of 
an action, or the character of an historical personage,—4^may be a 
matter of opinion. 

* Any proposition the contrary of which, can be maintained with 
probability, is a matter of opinion.* * 

According to the last of these definitions, matter of opinion 
is opposed, not to matter of fact, but to matter of certainty. 
But according to an earlier definition, propositions which ai-e 
established by a process of intricate reasoning,—such as the 
attraction of the planets by the sun,—however certain, are ex¬ 
cluded from matters of fact, and therefore considered matters of 
opinion. 

We believe that in common use, each of these expressions— 
matter of fact and matter of opinion —> is ambiguous. 

Sometimes we use the term matter of fact, as it is defined 
by Mr. Lewis, to mean an event or phenomenon which we know 
from consciousness of sensation. So used it is opposed to matter 
of inference. Thus the destructiveness of cholera is a matter 
of fact. The mode of its propagation a matter of inference. 
That the sun appears to go round the earth, is a matter of 
fact. That it is stationary, is a matter of inference. Some¬ 
times, on the other hand, we use the term matter of fact to 
express, not the sort of evidence on which a proposition rests, 
but its certainty. In this sense of tlie word, matter of fact i& 
opposed not to matter of inference, but to matter of doubt. 
Thus there would be no impropriety in calling the existence 
of a a fact, though ascertained only by inference. In 
this sel^^e immobility of the sun might be called a fact. 

\ A siflplur ambiguity belongs to the expression, matter of 

Sometime it denotes the knowledge acquired by inference 
as opposed to that acquired . fad|^erception. Thus we might 
say, that the moon gives li^lm a matter of fact; that it is 
uninhabited is matter of opimW The redness of the blood is 
a fact; its circulation an opinion. The assassination of Cscsor 
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is a fact; the merit of that act an opinion. Sometimes, and 
more frequently, it denotes not inference, as opposed to percep¬ 
tion, but uncertainty, as opposed to certainty. Thus, the death 
of Charles the First might be called a fact; his authorship of 
the ^ Icon Basilike’ an opinion. Both are matters which might 
have been ascertained by perception — but we are certain as 
to the oii^ and uncertain as to the other. 

In th jg sense what is matter of fact in one age or in one 
placcj^nfey cease to be so in another. Among the Greeks it 
was a m 9 .tter of fact that the sun goes round the earth: no one 
doubted it. Among us it is a fact that the earth goes round 
the sun. Three hundred years ago no one doubted that Cicero 
wrote the oration pro Marcello, It was therefore a matter of 
lact. Now the belief that it is spurious rather preponderates. 
Its authenticity, therefore, is now matter of opinion. 

We are inclined to think that the best plan would be to dis¬ 
card from philosophical use both these ambiguons expressions, 
and to divide knowledge, according to its sources, into matter 
of perception and matter of inference; and, as a cross division,, 
as to our conviction, into matter of certainty and matter of 
doubt. 

Matters of perception are generally matters of certainty. 
Our senses sometimes deceive us, but it is seldom that we sus¬ 
pect the deception ; and as certainty is an attribute, not of the 
things considered, but of the person who considers them, an 
unreal appearance, if its unreality be unsuspected, is not matter 
of doubt. Sometimes, indeed, we know that we do not see 
what wc seem to ourselves to see. ^We know that a juggler 
does not put our watches into a gun, fire it off^ and then return 
them to us unhurt Yet it seems to us that wc sec him do so. So 
Maclaurin saw a phantom in the comer of his room. He sent 
for a surgeon, was bled, and, as the blood flowed, the phantom 
melted away. 

Matters of inference, of course, vary from perfect c^tainty 
to the slightest suspicion. The inference, from all pipl expe¬ 
rience, that the sun will rise to-morrow, is a matter«bf perfect 
certainty. The inference, from the apparent want of water and 
atmosphere in the moon, that it is uninhabited, is a matter of 
great doubt. The inference.^iwn from the analogy of the 
earth, that the moon is inhan^ by rational beings, is too 
doubtful to be seriously considCT^' 

Mr. Lewis, of course, has a right to select his own nomen¬ 
clature, provided he employ it consistently. We have seen that 
his last definition of a matter of opinion is, that it is a proposition 
the contradictory of which may be maintrined with probability. 
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In rest of this article, therefore, we shall consider him as 
using the expression ' mStter of opinion’ io this sense. 

We proceed to his definition of authority in matters of 
opinion: —. 


‘ When any one forms an opinion on a question either of specula* 
tion or practice, without any appropriate process of leasoiung really 
or apparent^ leading to that conclusion, and without compulrion or 
inducement of interest, but dimply because some other persoBs, whom 
he belieTes to be competent judges on the matter, entertain that 
opinion, he is said to have formed his opinion upon author!^ 

< Whenever, in the course of this Essay, I speak of the Principle 
of Authority, I shall understand, the principle of adopting the belief 
of others, on a matter of opinion, without reference to the particular 
grounds on which that belief may rest’ * 


In the second chapter Mr. Lewis considers the extent of the 
opinions founded on authority. Qf course thn genus includes 
nearly all the opinions of children. It includes nearly all the 
opinions of the labouring classes. The traditional maxims 
which they inherit from their parents, the instruction communi¬ 
cated by their clergy, and the desultory information contained 
in the few books and newspapers which they read, form the 
basis of their knowledge. 

Among the middle and higher orders many will not spare 
from business or pleasure the time necessary to form independent 
opinions on matters requiring laborious investigation. Others 
not only act, but think, under the dominion of fashion, and fear 
singularity more than error. And even those who are anxious 
for truth can seek it for themselves in only a few directions. 

‘ A mathematician,’ says Mr. Lewis, ‘ takes his historical and 

* political opinions — a moral philosopher or an historian takes 

* his physical opinions — on trust. The difficulty and labour of 

* original thought and investigation arc great. The number of 

* subjects is enormous: every year adds to the stock of known 

* facts, both in history and physics. The invention of printing 
' and paper, by multiplying and perpetuating the records of 

* facts ond'^bpinions, has rendered it impossible for even a pro- 
' fessed student to explore more than certiun portions of the 
‘ field of knowledge-’t It was in the power of Aristotle both 
to know all that was known by others and to be a great disco¬ 
verer himself. He was able to Illustrate every subject by every 
other. A modem student has a choice of difficulties. If he 
concentrate his inquiries, he cannot shed over his own path the 
light which might have been reflected from other portions of 
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the universe of knowledge. And in search of this lights he 
wanders into bye paths, he wears ont the strength ai^ the 
time which are neceidary to carry him far in his own peculiar 
course. 

Having shown how large is the extent of the opinions adopted 
on authority, Mr. Lewis considers what are the marks of trust¬ 
worthy testimony on matters of fact, and what are the qualifi¬ 
cations of a competent guide in questions of speculative truth 
and practical conduct. This subject hds, however, been ex¬ 
hausted by Archbishm) Whately*, and is therefijre touched on 
very slightly by Mr. Lewis; and he proceeds to a less trodden 
matter,—the importa-nce of the agreement in testimony or 
opinion of the persons whose qualifications give to them autho¬ 
rity. We are inclined to think that he rather overrates the 
value of concurrent testimony as to matters of perception, 
when he says that if ten credible witnesses agree as to a 
fact, the value of*their concurrent testimony is more than ten 
times the value of the testimony of each. Assuming the matter 
to be cognisable by the senses, and the observer to be judicious 
and honest, a single witness is, in most cases, as fully to be 
believed as ten. We say in most cases, in order to exclude 
the cases of delusions occasioned by disease. We believe many 
historical and still more numerous judicial facts, though they 
are attested by only a single witness. We do not believe 
that a juggler really does, what he appears to do, though the 
fact is attested by a whole theatre. Archbishop Whately has 
well remarked! that what is called the concurrent testimony of 
hundreds is often, in fact, the testimony of one or two persons 
to what they have seen, or think that they have seen, and that 
of the rest to their belief in the thing having been seen by 
others. The whole army of Cortez declared that, at the battle 
of Otumba, they were led by the Apostle St, James. It is 
obvious that the error or the invention must have been begun 
by some one person, and that the others were mere repeaters of 
his story. The real advantage of plurality of witnesses is, that 
if they are dishonest they may be detected by ^separately 
cross-examining them as to details, as in the cause celehre of 
Susannah and the Elders. Even this resource sometimes fails, 
when the witnesses are well drilled. In the Leigh peerage 
case, before the House of Lords, in 1828, the claimant proved 
his descent from one Hoger Leigh, of Haigh, in Lancashire, 
and he affirmed that Koger Leigh was the son of Christopher 
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Leigh, who was admitted to have been a son of the first Lord 
Leigh. It was known, however, that Christopher Leigh mar¬ 
ried one Constance Clent, and that the issue of that marriage 
had failed. The claimant’s case was, that he had previously 
married a Cotton, and that Roger was the son of the first mar¬ 
riage. To prove this fifteen or sixteen witnesses swore that 
they recollected, in Stoneleigh Church, a monument to the 
Honourable Christopher Leigh, with an inscription which, 
when put together out of their different recollections, stated 
that his first wife was a Cotton; that he had by her a son 
named Roger, who was described as of some place in Lanca¬ 
shire, and who married a Higham. In short, the inscription 
supplied all the wanting links; and they recollected that when 
the church was repaired, in 1811, the monument was removed, 
and never replaced. They supported their evidence by minute 
details. One witness used to wonder that a Leigh should 
marry so low a person as a Cotton, since his Itther had a ser¬ 
vant of that name. Another used to be puzzled how the letters 
Leigh could produce the sound of Lee. Another used to pon¬ 
der how Higham coidd be pronounced Hiam. They varied a 
little as to the colour and fonn of the monument, but all agreed 
that it contained the words, * The Honourable Christopher 
‘ Leigh,* ‘ Cotton,’ * Roger,’ ‘ Lancashire,’ and ' Higham,’ and 
all agreed that it stated Roger to have been the son of Cbristo- 
pher. One witness was accustomed to work in the church, and 
always put his tools behind this monument. Auothcr had been 
employed to clean it; another saw it in the vestry, after it was 
taken down; another assisted a man to copy the inscription, 
who fell while doing so, and hurt himself; another was church¬ 
warden when the monument was taken down, and remonstrated 
against its not being put up again; another saw it carried into 
a cellar in Stoneleigh Abbey, from whence it never emerged. 
And yet it was proved, to the satisfaction of all who heard and 
of all who have read the evidence, that such a monument never 
did exist, and never could have existed, since all the material 
statements of the pretended inscription were shown to be un¬ 
founded. 

Mr. Lewis thus sums up the progress of agreement in matters 
of inference: — 

* When any science is in an imperfect but constantly advancing 
state, the weight of authority increases as the tendency to agreement 
begins to exhibit itself; as the lines of independent thought converge; 
as rival opinions coalesce under a common banner; as sects expire ; 
as nation^ schools, and modes of thought and expression disappear; 
as the transmission of erroneous and unverified opinions from one 
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generation to another is interrupted by the recognition of newly 
ascertained truths. It is by the gradual diminution of points of 
difierence, and by the gradual increase of points of agreement, among 
men of science, that they acquire the authority which accredits their 
opinions, and propagates scientific truths. In general, it may be said 
that the authority of the professors of any science is trustworthy, in 
proportion as the points of agreement among them are numerous and 
important, and the points of difference few and unimportant.’ * 

These judicious remarks are followed by a passage, which we 
extract, p^tly because its general propositions are vduablc, and 
partly because wo think ourselves bound to enter a protest 
against some of the examples by which those general proposi¬ 
tions arc illustrated. 

^ Assistance in the selection of guides to opinion may be derived 
from a consideration of the marks of imposture or charlatanism In 
respect both to science and practice. If such marks can be found, 
they will afford ^ additional means of distinguishing mock sciences 
from true ones,—the charlatan from the true philosopher or sound 
practitioner. 

* In the first place, we may observe, that mock sciences are 
rejected, after a patient examination and study of facts, and nut upon 
a hasty first impression, by the general agreement of competent 
judges. Such was the cose with astrology, magic, and divination of 
all sorts, at the beginning of the last century; which, having been 
reduced to a systematic form, and received by the general credulity, 
have since yielded to the light of reason. The errors of the ancients 
in natural history, which were repented by subsequent, writers after 
the revival of letters, have been exploded by a similar process. The 
same may be said of the influence of the heavenly bodies upon diseases, 
believed at no distant date by scientific writers. Mesmensm, homoe¬ 
opathy, and phrenology have now been before the world a sufficient 
time to be fairly and fully examined by competent judges; and as 
they have not stood the test of impartial scientific investigation, and 
therefore have not established themselves in professional opinion, they 
may be safely, on this ground >alone, set down under the head of 
mock sciences; though, as in the case of alchemy, the researches to 
which they give rise, and the new hypotheses which they promulgate, 
may assist in promoting genuine science. 

‘ True sciences establish themselves, after a time, and acquire a 
recognised position in all civilised countries. Moreover, they connect 
themselves with other true sciences; analogies and points of contact 
between the new truths formerly known ore perceived. Such has 
been the case with geology, which has taken its place as a science 
founded on accurate and extensive observation only during the 
present century. But while it has assumed an independent position, 
it has received great assistance from comparative anatomy and other 
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apparently unconnected sciences, and has thrown light upon them in 
return. 

* Pseudo-sciences, on the other hand, are not accredited by the 
consentient reception of professional judges, but remain in an 
equivocal and unaccepted state. No analogies or affiliations with 
genuine sciences are discovered; the new comer continues an alien, 
unincorporated with the established scientific system; if 'iiiiy con¬ 
nexion is attempted to be proved, it is with another spurious science, 
os in the case of phreno-mesmerism, where one delusion is supported 
by another. Mock sciences again, not making their way universally, 
are sometimes confined to a particular nation, or, at all events, to a 
limited body of sectarians who stand aloof from the professors of the 
established science.’ * 

We have said that we assent to the general views contained 
in this passage, but not to all its specific illustrations. We do 
not think that mesmerism, homoeopathy, and phrenology have 
all failed under the test of impartial scientific investigation. 
We do not think that this can be fairly asserwd of any one of 
them. There are now probably in England, France, Germany, 
and the United States, many hundred educated men who are 
professedly practitioners of homoeopathy. The majority of them 
were originally trained to believe in the doctrines and pursue 
the practice of onlinary medicine, or, as the homoeopathists have 
denominated it, allopathy. Can there be a doubt that among 
them there are many who are competent judges, and who have 
subjected homoeopathy to an impartial scientific investigation, 
and who bdieve that it has stood the test? They may be 
wrong in this belief, but they stake on it their own reputations 
and the health and lives of their patients. Again, the literature 
on phrenology amounts in bulk to a respectable library. It 
contains elalwrate treatises by men of scientific habits, who had 
no motives to deceive themselves or the public. We do not 
affirm that their conclusions are generally acquiesced in; but 
we do affirm that they have not been generally rejected^ The 
truth of the phrenological theory may not have been established, 
but it has not been proved to be false. 

Both homoeopathy and phrenology are plausible. They are 
supported by analogy. The homoeopathist affirms that much of 
what we caJl disease is in fact a curative process. That the 
acceleration of the pulse, for instance, in fever, is an effort of 
nature to escape from a mischievous influence; that it resembles 
the plunges of a horse who falls under his load, and struggles, 
as it appears to us wildly, to recover himself. And he asks 
whether, if we were to consider the horse’s struggles as the thing 
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to be remedied, and violently to repress then), we should do 
good or harm ? He affirms that his remedies, though they may 
exaggerate the symptoms, may by that very process relieve the 
disease, those symptoms being in fact the* mode of cure; and 
that it i^ .because they assist nature instead of opposing her, 
that the^i^ efficient, though exhibited in comparatively minute 
doses. It is obvious that there are many cases to which this 
reasoning will not apply, and that the curative process employed 
by nature may be one that ought to be checked rather than 
encouraged. Nature, for instance, cures inflammation by sup¬ 
puration, ulceration, and cicatrisation. She does this blindly: 
in the lungs as readily as in the other parts of the body; and 
as ulcerated lungs rarely heal, the patient dies under her prac¬ 
tice. Still, however, the homoeopathic reasoning is generally 
plausible; and we are inclined to believe that in many cases its 
inferences are tnj^. 

The basis of the phrenological theory is the hypothesis that, 
as the brain collectively is the organ of thought and feeling, 
so portions of the brain are employed in producing specific in¬ 
tellectual and moral results. That as we sec with our eyes, 
hear with our ears, and taste with our palates, so the organs of 
thought arc principally in the front, and those of passion prin¬ 
cipally in the back of the head; that the portions of the brain 
which supply combativeness and destructiveness are behind tho 
ears, and those which are used in veneration on the crown. It 
is possible that even the outline of this doctrine niay not be 
true. It is not only possible, but probable, that there may be 
error in many of the details of the science as taught by its 
most accomplished professors; but it appears to us that to affirm 
its utter fabulousness is more rash than even to maintain its 
umversal truth. 

Mesmerism certainly is not plausible. That it should be in 
the power of the mesmeriser, without actual contact, merely by 
gesticulation and by an exertion of will, to produce in his 
patient the trance which, in the language of the science, is 
called somnambulism; that the somnambulist should lose his 
general perception of the exterior world, should not hear the 
conversation around him, should not feel pressure from external 
bodies, should endure, without pain, a surgical operation, but 
should receive new powers of perception with respect to those 
^th whom he is put into what they cali relation, should read 
their thoughts, see the state of their internal organs, detect in 
them any disorder, and know instinctively what are its appro¬ 
priate remedies,—all these are phenomena for which we are 
unprepared by any previous experience. They are not, to use 
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a common word in Its derivative sense, likelj. They do not 
resemble anything that we have previously known. We ought 
not to admit them, except on proof, more than sufficient to 
supi)ort propositions supported by analogy. But it is impossible 
to deny that to many men of high moral and scientific character 
the proofs already adduced have appeared sufficient. Nor is it, 
we think, to be denied that this number is increasing, and that 
mesmerism is assuming an importance which must, at no distant 
time, occasion a formal inquiry, in which its errors, which pro¬ 
bably are many, will be sejiarated from, what we may be sure 
are dso many, its truths. 

We cannot quit this episode without supporting our views 
by the authority of a writer whose knowledge and dbility none 
of our readers will undervalue. 

In his ‘ Sequel to the Outlines of Medical Proof,’ Dr. Mayo 
urges with great force the expediency of an inquiry, either by 
the College of Physicians, or under a government commission, 
into the merits of homa3oj»athy, hydropathy, and mesmerism. 
The following is a portion of his argument; — 

* The position of mesmerism, with respect to the public, 
^ demands not jesting and abuse, but very serious consideration. 
^ The reality of those phenomena of trance which have been 
‘ brought to bear upon tiie treatment of disease, and the removal 
‘ of physical pain, is undeniable, however disposed we may be 

* to exercise a chronic scepticism with respect to certain other 
' transcendental phenomena of the mesmeric state. With re- 
‘ Bpect to inesmeric therapeutics, besides other questions which 
‘ would spring out of an inquiry, one question "would arise of a 
‘ very practical nature; namely, whether a certain measure of 

* beneficial results being conceded to mesmerism, the extent of 

* benefit is commensurate with the contins:ent mischievousness 

* of the means employed. Now the public has a right to 

* demand, and to demand of us, some answer to the questions, 
^ whether the asserted removal of disorders on mesmeric prin- 
' ciples has been truly efiected — whether the objections above 

* hinted at to their removal on these principles may be over- 

* ruled—whether, in regard to this latter point, a line can be 
' drawn between a legitimate and an illegitimate use of the 

* expedients^ of the science. 

< Eor great, indeed, is the curative effect held out by tliese 

* practitioners, and held out with no slight degree of proof. The 
‘ talents and high scientific position of Dr. Elliotson are well 

* known. It would be supeiffiuous, and therefore impertinent, 

* to say that his verarity is unimpeachable, but for the unscru- 

* pulousness with which charges of insincerity have been brought 
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‘ ngainst professors of mesmensm. Now Dr. EUiotson lias re- 

* cently published a case of cancer, apparently absorbed under 
‘ mesmeric treatment. Its cancerous nature had been recog- 

* nised by Mr. Syme, Mr. Samuel Cooper, and Dr, Ashbumcr, 
‘ as well as by Dr, EUiotson. But, in fact, the cases of cure, 

* less marvellous in kind than this, of various diseases under 

* mesmeric agency, are too numerous to be put aside without 
‘ inquiry. They are numerous to an extent which wiU induce 
‘ the public to accept the methodus medendit with all its pre- 
‘ sumable evils, unless we place it before them, after investiga- 
‘ tion, in a harmless form, if such a form can be devised, or 
‘ convict the whole system of vice or imposture. 

* An inquiry of this kind may no doubt terminate only in 
^ incertitude. In this case, if the requisite means have been 
‘ taken to elicit truth, and to secure ourselves against error, wo 

* shall at least have done our duty. But it is conceivable, with 

* respect to homceopathy, that as disease can arise from infini- 
^ tesimal causes, so infinitesimal remedies may sometimes prove 
^ sanative; it is conceivable, with respect to mesmerism, that 

* the infiuence of the trance, and of the sympathy, may be 
' admitted by us to possess an extent of medical advantage, 

* which may exceed the disadvantage of the peculiar kind of 
‘ possession involved in this treatment.’* 

Dr. EUiotson has all the qualities which Mr. Lewis requires t 
in an unexceptionable witness to a matter of perception. The 
facts, so far as they were matters of perception, fell within the 
range of his senses; he attended to them; he possei^s a fair 
amount of intelligence and memory; and he is free from any 
sinister or misleading interest. His interest, indeed, would 
have led him to conceal almost all that he has told; for his con¬ 
nexion with mesmensm gave to his reputation a taint of 
quackery, which, for a time, materially injured his ijractice. 
He has also all the rarer qualities which Mr. Lewis requires in 
a competent authority in matters of inference J, — talents, 
learning, experience, and integrity. If his evidence and his 
opinions are to be scornfully rejected because he relates phe¬ 
nomena which are not supported by analogical facts, how is 
the existence of such phenomena to be proved? Arc we to 
adopt the pyrrbonism which mmntains that it is more probable 
that any amount of testimony should be false than that any 
thing differing from what we believe to be the ordinary course 
of nature should have occurred ? On such principles the King 
of Siam was justified in disbelieving that water can become 
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solid; and the Emperor of China might infuse to be convinced 
that it is possible to send a message from Pekin to Canton in a 
second. 

Since these remarks were written we have received two papers 
from Calcutta. One is a ^ Report of the Committee appointed 
‘ by Government to observe and report upon surgical operations 
' by Dr. J. Esdaile upon patients under alleged mesmeric 

* agencyprinted by the Government in 1846. . The other is a 
' Reco^ of Cases treated in the Mesmeric Hospital, from No- 

* vember, 1846, to May, 1847,’ with reports of the official 
visitors; printed by the Government in 1847. 

Some of the diseases prevalent in India require operations 
longer and more painful than almost any that are endured in 
Europe. Dr. Esdaile, the superintendent of a hospital near 
Calcutta, had for some time prepared his patients by throwing 
them into mesmeric sleep. Lord Dalhousie, anticipating Dr. 
Mayo’s suggestion, appointed a committee (or, as we should call 
it, a commission), consisting of seven persons, four of whom were 
medical men, to report on this practice. An apartment in the 
native hospital of Calcutta was assigned as the scene of the 
experiment, and ten patients as its subjects. 

The Committee thus describe the process, and its results: — 

* The mesmeriser was seated behind the patient, leaning over 

* him, the right hand generally placed on the pit of the stomach, 

* and passes wer^ made with one or both hands along the face, 
‘ chiefly over the eyes. The mesmeriser breathed frequently 

* and gently over the patient’s lips, eyes, and nostrils. Profound 
‘ silenceTwas observed. These processes were continued for 
' about two hours in each day. In three cases no result was 

* obtained. In seven cases, in a period varying from one to 

* seven rittings, deep sleep followed, ^his sleep in its most 
' perfect sthte differed from ordinary natural sleep as follows: 
' The individual could not be aroused by loud noises, the pupils 
' were insensible to light, and great, and in some cases ap- 

* parently perfect, insensibility to pain was witnessed on burn- 

* ing, pinching, and cutting the skin and other sensitive organs. 

* It differed from that which would be produced by narcotic 

* drugs in the quickness with which, in eight cases out of ten, 

* the patient was awoke, after certain transverse passes and fan- 

* ning by the mesmeriser, and blowing upon the face and on the 

* eyes,—in the natural condition of the pupils of the eyes and 
^ the nonjunctiva in all the cases after awaking,—in the absence 

* of stertorous breathing and of subsequent delirium or halluci- 

* nation; and of many other symptoms familiar to medical 
‘ observers, which are produced by alcoholic liquors, opium, 
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‘ hemp, and other narcotic dn^s. In seven cases eur|ical ope- 
^ rations were performed in the state of sleep above described. 
^ In the case of Nilmony Dutt there was not the slightest indi- 

* cation of the operation having been felt by the patient It 
^ consisted in the removal of a tumour. It lasted four minutes. 
' The patient’s hands or legs were not held. He did not move 
‘ or groan, or his countenance change. And when, awoke after 

* the operation, he declared he hod no recollection of what had 
‘ occurred. In another case, Hyder Khan, an emaciated man, 
^ suffering from mortification of the leg, amputation of the thigh 

* was performed, and no sign of its causing pain was evinced. 
^ In a third case, Murali Doss (the operation he underwent 
‘ being very severe), he moved his body and arms, breathing in 
^ gasps, but his countenance underwent little change, and the 

* features expressed no suffering; and on awaking he declared 
‘ he knew of nothing having been done to him during his sleep. 

‘ In a fourth case the operation was insignificant. In the three 


* other cases various phenomena were witnessed, which require 

* to be specially pointed out. While the patients did not open 

* their eyes, or utter articulate sounds, or require to be heH, 
‘ there were vague and convulsive movements of the upper 
‘ limbs, writhing of the body, distortion of the features, giving 
‘ the faoe a hideous expression of suppressed agony; the respira- 
‘ tion became heaving, with deep sighs. There were, in short* 
‘ all the signs of intense pain which a dumb person undergoing 
^ an operation might be expected to exhibit, *entepi resistance to 

* the operator. But in all these cases, without exception, after the 
^ operation was completed, the patients expressed aowowledgc 

* or recollection of what had occurred, denied having dreamed, 
^ aqd complained of qo pain till their attention was directed to 
‘ the place where th‘e operation had been perfortaed.’* 

On receiving this report the Governor-General, * believing,’ in 
the words of Mr. Holliday, his secretary, ' that the possibility 
^ of rendering the most serious operations painless had been so 
^ far established as to render it incumbent on the Government to 


* assist in the inquiry, determined to place Dr. Esdaile for one 

* year in charge of a small experimental hospital in some favour- 
‘ able situation in Calcutta, in order that he might extend his 
^ investigations under the inspection of official visitors.’ 

The second paper contains the results of the first six months 
of this experiment. It appears that during that time a series of 
operations were performed on patients in mesmeric sleep. Dr. 
Esdaile states that in seven of the cases in which he operated, the 
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patients recovered consciousness before the end of the operation, 
in all the others their sleep endured until they were intention^ 
ally roused after its termination, and they were then unaware of 
what had been done to them. In many of them, however, there 
were indications of pain during its continuance. Three of these 
last-mentioned cases are detmled by Professor O’Shaugnessy, 
one of the official visitors. They left on his mind, he says, an 
unfavourable impression. ‘ But,’ he continues, * I have witnessed 
^ so many cases operated upon by Dr. Esdatle since, without 
‘ the patients showing the slightest physical Or other indication 

* of suffering, either before, during, or immediately after the 
‘ operation, that I am perfectly satisfied that they did not feel 
^ pain any more than the bed they lay upon, or the knife that 

* cut them.’* 

Ko one can doubt that phenomena dike these deserve to be 
observed, recorded, and arranged; and whether we call by 
the name of Mesmerism, or by any other name, the science 
which proposes to do this, is a mere question of nomenclature. 
Among those who profess this science there may be careless 
observers, prejudiced recorders, and rash systematisers; their 
errors and defects may impede the progress of knowledge, but 
they will not stop it. And we have no doubt that before the 
end of this century, the wonders which now perplex almost 
equally thote who accept and those who reject modern mesme¬ 
rism, wiH.||j^^B£^^ed into defined classes, and found subject 
to ascertIHMiMW other words, will become the subjects of 

Havw a^rib^, in the third chapter, the process by which, 
in scientific ^Wtters, an agreement among competent judges, 
and, conseqi^tlyv a body of trustworthy authority, is gi^ually 
formc^^;!^$^^wis proceeds, in the fourffi, to consider how far 
this dcsci]^P|L:«j|^uics to matters of religion. 

All naficiipiaiia'■in all ^es have agreed in the belief of the 
existence o^ a supernatur^ power. Nearly all nations, and 
nearly all ages, have agreed in believing in the existence of One 
Supreme God; sometimes believed to be sole, but more fre¬ 
quently supposed to be accompanied by other gods, or by 
lyings, like the Mother of God among the Boman Catholics, 
partially endued with divine attributes. All the civilised 
nations of the modem world, or, to speak more correctly, all 
the nations whose a^ement on a matter of opinion is of any 
real 'v^ght Al authority, agree in believing in* some form of 
Christianity. Nor is there much dispute among Christians as 
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to the moral doctrines of Christianity, Mr. Lewis mentions 
the degree of affinity within which marriage may be contracted^ 
and the lawfulness of its dissolution, as the only material points 
of differenoe. The necessity, for salvation, of some particular 
opinions, and the lawfulness of persecution, might also, perhaps, 
be considered as exceptions. It may be said that these last* 
mentioned views are generally abandoned by Protestants and 
retained by the Church of Borne. The fact, however, is, that 
both among Protestants and Boman Catholics these views are 
retained in formularies of belief and doctrine, but rejected by 
the enlightened portion of the public. The opinion that mis¬ 
believers (miscreants, as our Norman ancestors called them) may 
be saved, is a modem innovation, and so is the opinion that the 
magistrate ought not (to use the words of our own Liturgy) to 
maintain truth; — that as to say, to repress error by punish¬ 
ment, or, at least, by exclusions and disabilities. The Church 
of Borne, to which the claim of infallibility is like a coat of 
mail—a prison as well as a defence, —cannot openly repudiate 
these doctrines. But the belief in them of its enlightened 
members is no greater than that of enlightened Protestants. 

But though there is a general concurrence throughout tho 
civilised world as to the correctness of the historical outline of 
Christianity, and as to Its moral doctrines, there is no tendency to 
concurrence as to its metaphysical dogmata, or nS M the posi¬ 
tive forms by which the ministers of a Chrft^fotf ought 

to be governed and appointed, or, in other Church 

discipline. Of these questions the former the 

imagination; the latter, the judgment. It ie or^'it^wculiar 
states of mind that people t^e a deep intei^Bt ift former; 
the latter are too pra^o^ to be ever disre^rded, A 

When we treat of the relation of the 
the procession of the Holy Spirit, or of t^'^OE^pBitibility of 
Unity and Trinity, we engage in inquiries attf&etive from their 
vastnesB and their obscurity, but without any influence on the 
actions of man. In considering whether the Church ought to 
be governed by bishops or by presbyters,—whether lay nomina¬ 
tion, ecclesiastical selection, or popular election be the best 
mode of appointing ministers,—we discuss important political 
institutions. 

But neither the one class of questions nor the other seems to 
be susceptible of a perfect solution. 

Questions of Church government, being politit^l questions, 
are affected by circumstances of time and place. Different 
forms may be useful in the same society at .different periods, 
and in different societies at the same period. One arrangement 
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may siut a monarchy} another an tnistocraoyi ahd another a 
democracy. Much may depend on the deme of Becular educa¬ 
tion among the people; much more on their moral habits and 
on thdir reUgious knowledge. ■ No one con believe tiiat the Free 
Church womd work as in Sicily or in Poland as it does in 
Scotland or in the United States; or that the private patronage 
which gives to England a parochial clergy, in many respects 
excellent, could be tolerated in Fhaice, 

Such institutionsi too, offer only a choice of advantages, and 
eonsequently aldo a choice of evils. Some peculiar merits and 
some peculiar inconveniences attach to every , arrangement. 
One sj^stein may produce an aristocratic clergy, connect with 
the higher orders by birth, fortune, and education, bringing 
into tlm ebm^h larger incomes than they derive from it, liberal 
ieed by general literature and foreign tqavel, infiiioncing the aris¬ 
tocracy because they live with it, influencing the lower classes 
by their superiority of learning, position, and fortune, and still 
more by their patronage and charities; the centres, among the 
rural gentry, of refinement and civilisation, but never mixing far 
miliarly with their inferiors, neither partying their pleasures, 
nor contributing, by contact, to the improvement of their manners. 
Another system may send out a clergy drawn from the lower 
orders, acquainted with their habits and wants, sympathising 
with their feelings, living in their society, joining in their 
amusemenlii^ just uufliciently raised above them to inspire 
respect wiu|ut fawe, and to elevate, by conversation and 
example, theSr moral• and intellectual standard; but, at the 
same tinm, excluded, by birth, fortune, and manners, from the 
society of .the gentry; never influencing or attempting to 
influence their , opinions or conduct, andr^reated by them, like 
the vills^ farrier or the village schoolmaster, as useful and 
respectable inferiors. 

Doetiin^-questions, on the other hand, seem unsusceptil^e of 
general ag^elSi^tr the abundance, but from the want, 

of premises. Iwj arguments by which different sects defend 
their tenets ooBilSt mainly of texts of Scripture, which must 
be susceptible; of various interpretations, since they actually 
receive various interpretations. With no iacts to refer to, and 
no umpire to interpose his authority, the wrestlers waste whole 
lives in eventless Struggles, neither parly having any fulcrum 
by which he can lift the other. 

< We may discern,’ says itr. Lewis,-* a certidn analogjr between^the 
perpetastion of a particular form of Christianity and the perpetuation 
of a particular language. Both belong ie a clra of which the forma 
various; but each variety, having once arisen, is unchanging,. 
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^d, wlieh adopted by a nation, I*emam8. Both prevail loeallj, and 
are transmitted, by a faithful tradition, from father to son, a^ both 
are diffused by colonisation and conquest’* 

‘ The pra^cal deduction from these results,’ he adds^ * seems to 
be, that the mere authority of any church or sect cannot, of itwlf, 
command assent to its distinctive and peculiar tenets while tfab 
present divisions of Christendom continue; and that a person, botti 
in a Christian country, can with propriety adopt only one of two 
alternatives; viz., either to adhere to the faith of his parents and 
predecessors, and that of the church in whicli he has been educated; 
or, to form his own judgment as to the choice of his sect by means of 
the best independent investigation which his understanding and 
opportunities for study enable him to make.’t 


There is one circumstance which, in England, impasrs au¬ 
thority in matters of celigion, to which Mr. Lewis has noi 
adverted. It is the state of English law and English opinion 
on infidelity. 

Christianity, we are told, is parcel of the law of England; 
and therefore to ‘ write against Christianity in general,’ to use 
the words of Holt, or ‘ to impugn the Christian religion generally,’ 
in those of Lord Kenyon, or * to impeach the established faith, 
' or to endeavour to unsettle the belief of others,’ in those of 
Justice Bayley, is a misdemeanour at common law, and subjects 
the offender, at the discretion of the court, to fine, imprison* 
ment, and infamous corporal punishment. The s|| 4 ^te law is 
rather less vague. By the 9 & 10 Will IIL whoever, 

having been educated a Christian, shall by wrmng, printing, 
teaching, or advised speaking, deny any one of the ^rsons ih 
the Holy Trinity to be God, or assert that there are ntore Gods 
than one, or deny the, Christian religion to be true, or the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be of divine 
authority, shall, for the first offence, be incapable of holding any 
office or place of trust, civil or military, and for jlm second, be 
imprisoned for three years, and be incapablp . ^^sumg in any 
court of law or equity, or of accepting any legacy. The 
punishment for denying the doctrine of the Triility was repe^eft 
m our own times; but the reminder of the statute is in full 
force at this day. It is true that, in these times, neither the 
common law nor the statute is likely to be enforced against a 
sober,, temperate disputant. The publisher of the transkitioa of 
Strauss has not been punished. But bis safety is precarious. 
If any one were so ill-advised ^ to prosecute hioi, he must be 
convicted of libel, unless the juiy ^oidd tibihk fit to save 
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fit the expense of peijury; and we. doubt whether the court 
Would venture to inflict on him a mere nominal sentence. 

But the repression of infidelity by law is far less formidable 
than that which is exercised by public opinion. The author of 
a work professedly and deliberately denying the truth of Chris* 
tianity, would become a Pariah in the English world. If he were 
in a profession, he would find his practice fall off; if he turned 
towards the public service, its avenues would be barred. In 
society he would find himself shunned or scorned,—even his 
children would feel the taint of their descent. To be suspected 
of holding infidel opinions, though without any attempt at 
their propagation, — even without avowing them, is a great 
misfortune* It is an imputation which every prudent man 
carefufiy avoids. Under such circumstances, what reliance can 
an Englishman place on the authority of the writers who pro¬ 
fess to have examined into the matter, and to have ascertained 
the truth ? Can he say, * Their premises and conclusions are 
' before the public. If there were any flaw in them it would 
* be detected and exposed’? The errors committed or supposed 
to be committed by writers on the evidences of Christianity, 
may be detected, but there is little chance of their being exposed* 
It may perhaps be safe sometimes to impugn a false premise, or 
an unwarranted inference, but never to deny a conclusion. It 
is dangerous, indeed, to assert on religious matters any views 
with \^ich the public is not familiar. There are probably few 
more strictly orthodox divines than Bishop Hampden. But he 
ventured to trace to the schoolmen some theological dogmas which 
prevail in a large portion of the Christian world, and much of 
the theological terminology which prevails every where. Such a 
novelty raised among his clerical brethren a storm of indignation, 
wluch broke through all bounds—not only of sense, or modera¬ 
tion, or reason, but even of law,— and induced the University of 
Oxford to assail him with a privilemumi and dignitaries of the 
Church to push their opposition till they incurred the penalties 
of a prosmunire. An individual less firm than Dr. Hampden, 
or a statesman less resolute than Lord John Bussell, would have 


heen carried away by the torrent. To which of itft members is 
the Church—or indeed the country—more indebted than to 
Archbishop Whately ? Who has done so much to expltdn the 
doctrines,, enforce the precepts, and establish and popularise the 
evidences of Christianity ? But because he ventured to deny 
that the fourth commandment is still binding, and reminded bis 
logical pupils that the word persona means not an individual, hut 
a charai^er, be is believed by thousands to be ^ a dangerous man.’ 
It is to t^ ii^unity from criticism that we pwd the rash 
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assumption of premises} and the unwarranted inferences with 
which many theological writings abound. Facts and aigu- 
ments are passed ivom author to author, which in secular 
matters would be dissipated in the blaze of free discussion. 
Theological literature, at least the portion of it which relates 
to the doctrines which * are parcel of the common law,’—has 
been a protected literature; and much of its offspring has the 
rickety distorted form which belongs to the unhappy bantlings 
that have been swaddled by protection. 

To this state of things we owe the undue importance glvCn to 
the few avowedly infi&l books which actually appear. They 
are like the political libels which creep out in a despotism. 
Their authors are supposed to be at least sincere, since they 
peril reputation and fortune. What could have given popularity 
to * the Nemesis of Faith,’ but the ipersecution of its author ? 
To this also we owe the insidious form in which infidelity is 
usually insinuated,—intermixed with professions of orthodoxy 
and conveyed by a hint or a sneer. If Gibbon could have 
ventured, in simple and express terms, to assert his disbelief in 
Christianity, all his pereijiage would have been omitted; and 
the reader, especially the young reader, would have known that 
his anti-Christian opinions were the attacks of an enemy—not 
the candid admissions of a friend. To this also wo owe much 
of the scepticism which exists among educated Englishmen; 
using the word scepticism in its derivative sense — to express 
not incredulity, but doubt. They have not the means of making 
a real independent exaipination of the evidences of their fiuth. 
A single branch of that vast inquiry, if not aided by taking on 
trust the results handed down by previous inquirers, would 
occupy all the leisure which can be spared from a business or a 
profession. All that they think they have time for is to read a 
few popular treatises. But they know that these treatises have 
not been subjected to the ordeal of unfettered criticism. As 
little can they infer the truth of the established doctrine from 
the apparent acquiescence of those around them. They know 
that they m^ be surrounded by unbelieving conformists. And 
thus they pass their lives in scepticism,—In a state of indecision, 
—suspecting that what they have been taught may contmn a 
mixture of truth and error which they are unable to decompose. 
If a balance could be struck between the infidelity that is pre¬ 
vented, and the infidelity that is occasioned, by the absence of 
ixee discussion, we haye no doubt that the latter would greatly 
predominate. ' ' 

The fifth chapter, * On the UtiKty and proper Province of 
^ Authority,’ is divided into two portions, of uneqiiol import- 
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WithMp^'toihe&stpOttioiii-y^liieiitiUtyofrw 
we have little to bi^. It contains nothing to wmofa we object 
and opeiU Tiewa of little into wMch we desire to; penetrate 
ihrtheiv Perfaapsi- the only point: adverted to which we wsdt 
Mr. Lewis had treated more iuUy is, —the anricnlar confession 
of the Cbnnfe of Borne.. He seems- to think that the objections 
to that pracdce arise from ite dbuse or ill^directed exercise by 
the confessor. 

* The confessor/ he says, < may be considered as a vicarious con- 
sdeOce, in like manner as professional advice is vicarious prudence. 
If the penitent makes a full and true confessioD, the confessor, of 
spiritual director, pronounces or advises with a complete knowledge 
ef the drcumstances of the case,.r~probably with a knowledge of thS 
penitent's character and position, and always with the impartiality of 
a judge,—.free from personal concern in the matter, and unbiassed 
by passion or interest.. Seeing bow blind and partial a judge each 
man is in his own case, and how unconsciously the moral judgment 
with respect to our own actions is perverted by the inclinations, it 
Cannot he doubted that such a counsellor, in ambiguous cases of con¬ 
duct,—such a doctor would be generally beneficial, 

if the moral codfi which he administers was well framed, and if his 
opinion or advice was always honest and enlightened. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, it happens that the system of moral rules which 
gui^ the discretion of the Catholic confessor is founded on a 
narrow-minded and somewhat superstitious theology, so far as it 
proceeds upon the distinctive tenets of the Church of Rome; and 
that the desi^ of domestic dictation, and of regulating the affairs of 
families, natural in an unmarried clergy, gives, too often, an im¬ 
proper bias to the influence of the spiritual director.’* 

Now we believe that, even in the hands of an hem^t and 
enlightened confessor, compuls^^ confession,—that is to say, 
a confession in which the penit^t is not allowed to seloct the 
maters on which he wishes for advice, but is bound, under the 
threat of incurring mortal rin, to tell every action, «very wish, 
and every thQught;:^with all its advantages,^ which are very 
great,—is, on the whole, productive of a Ittgely preponderating 
amount of evil The grea^ objection td it is, that it creates a 
new sin,—a sin of which a Pxms^lfWinot be ^ilty, and a 
^ .to which those whose consciences it v^ll affect most mis^ 
chievously are peculiarly exposed. We can suppose a person 
so insensible as to be able, without deep humiliation, to stand 
in mental nakedness before his priest. Biii a. mah with such 
noarse feelings is not likely to h^ve a senntive conscience. 
Grose, palpable rins are all l^t his memoiy is likely to accuse 
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him o£^ He confess^ l^em^ |6z£onns:hi8 penanG^ and obtains 
abaolntion ; and the only evil ta, the fear tl»t the aki whioK haa 
been ao easily wip^ out zni^ be rq)^ed,—an evil vhioh a 
resolute and ss^acious ^nfessca: may generally prevent by 
ittgravating the severity of the p^an6& But personsi espe* 
cnuly femidsB, of shrining ddkacy jof thought and feeliogi are 
likely to be both curious in detecting riimr own mental impror 
prieties, and averse to exposing them. Every attendance at the 
confessional must be a struggle between riiame and duty* If 
duty prevail, we"' cannot but suspect that it must be at the 
expense of brushing off the bloom of the mind. Wo cannot 
thmk that every secret thought can be revealed without £imi- 
liarising the revealer with ideas which might have passed 
through the bnun without a trace, if attentiou had not boon 
called to them. If shame prevail, a mortal sin is committed 
under circumstances peculiarly formidable. It is committ^ 
deliberately, before the shrine, while the idea of God is present 
to the sinner’s mind; and it is unabsolved. The feeling of such 
a riu is likely to drive the timid into reli^ous madness, and to 
induce the bold to take refuge in infidelity. We know that, in 
Eoman Catholic countries, the necessity of confession is one of 
the obstacles to a religious life. * 1 do not go to church,’ we 
have been told, ^because 1 do not communicate; and I cannot 
* communicate, because I catmot bear to confess.’ According to 
the Boman Catholic creed, such a state of life is one of mortal 


sin. Those who indulge in it, therefore^ must hipe that that 
creed is false, at least m this respect. It is seldom, however, 
that a person, bred a Boman Catholic, believes his creed to be 
Only partially erroneous. The Church instantly loses her infal¬ 
lible authbrity. With that m^thority fall numerous articles, 
both of faith and practice, which have no other support* A 
man with a strong predisposition to rel^ous emotions (in tiie 
language of the phrenolo^sts, with a powerful organ of venera¬ 
tion,) may stop himself on thb inclined plane, catch hold of 
Scri^ure, and, lik^ our ancestors, adept Protestant opinions. 
But such instances are me in this sceptical century. ^Tn the 
prei^nt state of public filing, mw that abandon Komon Catho- 
udsm rest short of deism. | -^ 

- The latter pari^ of this chapter—that which considers the 
proper province of authority—recurs, in some measute, to the 
subject or«thQ third chapter,—^The Marks of Trustworthy 
'Authority*^ lif matters of sdence and of practical deliberation, 
the best of such marks is what 1^. Lewis terms the power to 
predict, but what we tether call the power ta infer the u^mown 
fh)m the known. As we instinctively believe that there is no 
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without a cause^ and that no cause can emt without 
produciog its appropi^e effect, it follows that a being of 
perfect knowledge can predict all that will happen, and for 
ever. In some portions of astronomy* and in some portions of 
chemical and mechanical sdence, our ^owledge is perfect. We 
can calculate what will be the position of many of the heavenly 
bodies, at a given minute, twenty yeara or two hundred years 
hence. We know what phenomena will be exhibited ^ the 
chemical compounds which have been already tried. We can 
tell in how many minutes a, given force will draw a given train 
from London to Exeter. 

* Extensive, however,’ says Mr. Lewis, * as our command over 
nature has berome, and wide as is the domain of the useful arts, still 
every fresh invention, whether mechanical or chemical, is of unoeiv 
tain success until it has been verified by actual trial and experiment. 
It is almost as difficult to predict the working of a new machine, as 
of a new law or social institution. When the problem is simple, 
calculation can master it; but when the elements are numerous and 
complex, and when we are not sure that all the influencing circum* 
stances ore included, the result is uncertain, and requires verificatioit 
by experiment in physics as well as politics.'* 

Mr. Lewis proceeds to consider, separately, two cases with 
respect to the determination of the future in human affairs; 
one, when—from a view of all the circumstances which, taken 
in their aggregate, constitute the actual state of any country— 
we predict its state at any defini^ future period: the bthcr, 
when, from the same premises, we predict the effects of some 
^ven cause; — the results, for instance, of giving to the 
peasantry of a semi-barbarous country a right t(^q^-door 
relief; or the results of an attack upon Austria b^ Fi^mont. 
On the approximation to accuracy of predictions m the latter 
clasS; depend legislation and foreign policy. The instances of 
fiulure in both; the cases in which legislation has aggravated 
the evils which it was intended to remedy, and has introduced 
others unexperienced before; the cases in which a foreign 
policy, of which the aim was peace, has produced war; and one 
which aimed at aggrandisement has ended in ruin,—show, from 
their number and their universality, that iu no age and in no 
country has the approximation to accuracy been conriderablc. 
There are, probably, no great countries in Europe whose foreign 
policy, during the last two hundred years has not produced, even 
to themselves, much more harm than good; and yet^he last two 
hundred years are the most enhghtened period that the world 


* P. 134. 
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has eVer seen* In erery county in Europe the principal ob¬ 
stacles to improvement are existing laws. The gloiy of the 
Duke of Wellington’s adnunistration was the repeu of the laws 
against Roman Catholics^—that of Lord Mellwume’a was tiie 
tepeal of the greater part of the then existing Poor Law,— 
that of Sir Robert Feel’s, the repeal of the Corn Laws,—that of 
the present Government is the repeal of the Navigation Laws. 
We wish that Mr. Lewis had given to us one of his compre¬ 
hensive sketches of the subjects, on which statesmen are most 
likely to err in their internal and in their external policy^ Such 
a sketch might serve the purpose of the posts marked dangerous, 
which the Humane Society erects on the treacherous portions of 
the ice on the Serpentine. It would say avoid these matters, or 
fikim lightly over them. ^ Le pr6cipice est sous la glace.* 

As a proof of the difficulty of foreseeing the political results 
of a given act, it hoe been remarked that scarcely any assassi¬ 
nation, or judicial murder, has produced the results contemplated 
by its perpetrators. The death of Cassar did not give freedom 
to Rome,—the murder of Becket did not weaken the Papal 
power in England, — the execution of Charles L merely 
changed an elderly and imprisoned king into a young and free 
one, — the execution of Louis XVI. did not strengthen the 
French Republic,—that of the Due d’Enghien did not strengtheU 
Bonaparte,—that of Ney did not strengthen Louis XVIIL 
All these crimes, and almost all similar crimes, have produced 
results not only different from those which were intended^ but 
opposed to them. 

The other class of predictions,—those which attempt to infer 
from present state of any country what will he its condition 
at a given period,—Mr. Lewis treats with little rcspect. 

*Such anticipations/he says, ‘even of the .most sagacious judges, 
can have scarcely better claim to confidence than the predictions of a 
weather almanack. For example, who, in the year 1788, could have 
predicted the social and political state of France and a large port of 
Europe at any period the Revolution, the Consulate, or the 
Empire ? And even if he had then predicted the great developement 
of popular and military energy which ensued in France upon the 
invasion of the French territory, and the attempts to restore the 
royal authority, his prediction must have been founded on such un¬ 
certain and arbitrarily chosen grounds as to deserve little more than 
the name of a guess. Who» in January, 1848, could have predicted 
the series of events which have occurr^ on the continent of Europe 
since that period? and who, if he had happened to conjecture some¬ 
thing near the truth, could have ventured to say that his prediction 
was derived from sure data V * 


* P. 139. 
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.rHf. Lewifl’ftv iUustatiOQft <3uiiiot' p^liapa be ^said' to 

E ed to his ^oncluBions, but they are not very &Voiin^Jto 
The two impdrtont erents whioh inumnrat in 1788 
and I848> were this two great FTenoh revolutions* And both 
weie pre^oted. On the 25th of December, 1753« when no 
revolution had 'dlstorbed Eurc^ tor nearfy one hundred year% 
Chesterfield thus wrote to his Bon:<^* Wherever you are> 
^inform yourself minutely o^ and attend particularly to, the 
* i^&ure nf (France. They grow more senous, and in my opinion, 
f- will grow more uid more so every day. The people are 
* poor, consequently discontented; those who have religion are 
* divided m their notions of it, which is saying that they hate 
* one another. The clergy never do forgive; mudi less will 
* they tomve the ParUaments. The Parliaments never will 
^toigive uiem. The army must without doubt take, in their 
f own minds at least, different parts in all these ^sputes, which^ 
*: Upon occasion, will lu-eak out. Armies, though always the 
^ Bi^porters and tools of absolute power for the time being, 
* are always the destroyers of it too, by frequently changing the 
* hands in which they think proper to lodge it The French 
^ nation reasons freely, which they never did before, upon matters 
* of religion and government, and begin to be spregiudicati; th» 
* officers do so too: in short, all the symptoms which 1 have ever 
* met with in lustory, previous to great changes and revolutions 
* in government, now exist, and d^y increase, in France.’ 

. In January, 1848, to ordinary eyes, the Orleans’ dynasty 
appeared to be firmly established. Its chief had spent a long 
fife in constant struggle and constant success. He had able 
mimsters, a strong parliamentary majority, an increawg re^ 
venue of above sixty millions sterling, and a well disciplined 
^nny of nearly 400,000 men, of whom 40,000 occupied Paris 
and the ohm of fortresses (impregnable except by long siege) 
which surround the city. iNearly fifty years had passed since 
France gave up in dis^st her repubfican experiment, and she 
Was enjoying, under the mild rule oft a descendant from her 
ancient monarchs, an amount of prosperity such as she had 
never .before possessed or could reasonably have expected. Yet, 
in the midst of this apparent calm, M. de Tooqueville saw the 
coming storm. * Est-ce que vous ne ressentez pas,’ said he, on 
the 27th of January, 1848, *que le sol tremble de nouveau en 
* Europe ? Eat-ce que vous ne sentez pas — que dirai-je ? un 
‘ vent de revolutions qni est d ans Fair? Est-ce que vous ave^ 
‘ & Fheure oil nous .sommes, la certitude d’un lendemain ? Est-oe 
* que vous savez ce qui peut arriver en France d’ici ^ uu an, d 
* im mois, 4 un jour peut-etre? Vous I’ignorcz ; mais ce que 
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* qQe'kb tempSte est ft-l^uuazoby 

^'-gaarchO'^iir yoob/ ■"' .•■’• . .. .'.-f*'-’ '.t ■■'v.,'•• 

Oeriaii^ the erents whioh followed each of these teycdutiotv 
ocmld not we been predicted with equal oonfidenoei r It mighty 
however, have been foreseen in 1789 that so viuny aodbitioiuv 
and unscnipuious a people as the French, when released for tha 
first time in their history from the restndnts of regular govehi- 
ment, would either provoke an attack from their neighboun# 
or, as was in iact their oonduot towards England, would become 
the aggressors; that they would be defeats at sea, but would 
overthrow the selfish, unpopular, and unskilful sovereigns of 
the Continent; and that a few years of war, whether successful 
or unsuccessful, must drive them to a militiuy dictatorship. It 
might agam have been foreseen, on the 25th of February, 1848, 
that the fall of royalty in France would shake every throne m 
Germany and Italy. That constitutions, based on represents* 
live assemblies, would be everywhere required^ everywhere 
granted, and everywhere misused. That the Austrian empire, 
which has so long been undergoing a process of dkaolutioh 
under the solvent of the Metternich ^licy, would lose, at 
least for a time, its cohesion; that the complicated, cum¬ 
brous, and inartificial fabric of the German confederation would 
fall to pieces; that Rome would, no longer submit to be ad* 
ministei^ by priests; and that Sicily would demand the con* 
stitution of which she had been defrauded. All these events 
might have been predicted on sure data. At the same time, it 
must be admitted, that many of those which followed were not 
to be foreseen. No one could have expected the people of 
Schleswig and Holstein to rebel against a good and improving 
government, and incur the cuseries of civil war and revolution, 
on a question of succesrion, which does not call for a present 
decision, and indeed never may require one. No one could have 
expected the whole of Germany to sympathise with this wicked 
fody, and attack an inoffensive and friendly power in order to 
detach from it two of its most valuable provinces. No one 
could have expected that a period of weakness and danger, 
with revolution in her capital, and civil and foreign war in her 
richest territories, would have been selected by Austria as a 
fit occasion to annul the ancient constitution of Hungary. No 
one could have supposed that when this attempt seemed Ukely 
to fail, she would have called in the aid of her most formidable 
enemy, t^d thrown hersdf at the feet of Busria. No one could 
have expected the Romans to drive out the most mpular and 
the most liberal of their popea^ or the French Kepublio ito 
restore an ecderiastical monarchy. The first invasion of liom^ 
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baidy by Piedmont surprised no one, but wbo could have fore^ 
told the second? Who coi^d have expected a people and king^ 
who, not seven months before, had been saved urom destruction 
onl^ by the magnanimity of their conqueror, to renew the attack 
whilst their forces were weakened and dispirited, and his were 
increased in numbers and encouraged by victory ? * 

The great«difficulty in predicting the future state of nations 
arises not so much from their poUcy depending on volition aa 
from the want of principles from which their vohtion, in a given 
case, can be anticipated. In proportion to the virtue and intel¬ 
ligence of a man we can calculate his future conduct under 
given drcumstances. We know that so far as he is good and 


* One of the remarkable predictions of distant events is contuned 
in a letter from the Abbe Galiani to Madame d’Eplnay, written in 
1771* He thus foretells the state of Europe in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury:—‘Leresultat est que nous ressemblerons beaucoup plus auz 
' Chinob que nous ne leur ressemblerons a present. 11 y aura deux 

* religions tres-marquees, celle des grands et des lettres et celle da 

* peuple. 11 y aura beaucoup de troupes sur pied et presque point de 
' guerre. Le grand souverain de TEurope sera celui qui poss6dera 
‘ la Pologne et la Russie, et qui commandera h la Baltique, et k la 

* Mer Noire. Le reste des princes sera maitris^ par la politique 

* de ce cabinet predominant. H y aura despotisme partout \ mais 

* despotUme sans cruaute; sans goutte de sang repandue. Un des- 
^ potisme de chicane, et fondd toujours sur finterprdtation des vieilles 
‘ lois, sur la ruse et I’astuce du palais et de la robe. Dans ce temps 

* la les sciences a la mode seront les ph 3 rsique 6 . Plus de thdologie, 

* plus d’antiquitcs, plus de langues savantes. Pour la jurisprudence, 

* toutes les nations de VEurope auront un code particuiier et les lois 

* romaines seront ancanties. On tirera la chicane des sources les plus 
*■ magnifiques, telles que Tesprit de la constitution de chacque nation 

* et Tordre essentiel. Les sottes lois favorables a I’exportation et 

* contraires a I’importation ddtruiront tout commerce; car, lorsque 
‘ tout le monde veut donner et personne ne veut recevoir, il en arrive 

* que personne ne donne ni ne re 9 oit plus rien.* > 

The events of 1848 have impaired the resemblance, but this was 
not a bad portrait of the Continent in its immediately previous state. 
The difference in religious opinions between the educated and unedu¬ 
cated classes, the large armies employed in doing nothing, the mild 
despotism directed by lawyers, the substitution of local codes for 
the Roman law, the preference of physical to theological or classical 
studies, the sacrifice of commerce to protection, and the political pre¬ 
ponderance of Russia, could scarcely have been described in truer 
language, if the author had been writing from Vienna in 1847« 


^ ‘ Correspondance in4dite de TAbb^ Galiani,’ tome premier, pp. 223 
—225. 
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nvise he will be governed, first, by his duty, and next by his 
interest. If he be intelligent, but immoral, he will pursue only 
his interest. If he be stupid, but gioral, he will endeavour to 
do what he thinks right, though he may mistake the means or 
even the object. But if he be neither moral nor intelligent—if 
he have neither virtue enough to select what is right, nor sense 
enough to know what is profitable, what is to be expected but 
that he will be governed by the passion or the caprice of the 
moment ? and who can tell what that will be ? 

Now this is the case of fa nation. Any individual who 
should be guilty of one half of the follies which have been 
committed by either France, Prussia, Schleswig, Holstein, 
Baden, Austria, Lombardy, Venice, Borne, Tuscany, or Naples, 
during the last two years, would be placed by his friends under 
restraint, as incapable of managing his own affairs. Any indi* 
vidual who should be guilty of one half of the crimes of which 
every one of these highly-civilised nations has been guilty 
during the lost two years, would be hunted out of society. What 
would Charles Albert, or what would any of Charks Albert’s 
counsellors have said, if he had been advised to behave to a pri¬ 
vate individual as Piedmont behaved to Austria ? How would 
Odillon Barrot and Falloux have received a proposal to enter 
forcibly on the estate of a friend, in order to preserve their legiti¬ 
mate influence with him; and, if he refused to admit them, to 
break open his house and murder his servants ? The tcickedness 
of nations may probably be explained by the weakness of ft 
diffused responsibility, by the absence of a superior, capable of 
punishing wrong doers, by the frequent success of violence and 
fraud, and by the consequent absence of any well-regulated pub¬ 
lic opinion. They arc examples of what individuals would be in 
that unnatural state which has been called the state of nature, 
without law and without justice. The folly of nations principally 
arises from their comparative inability to profit by experience. 
The experience of a man is personal,—that of a nation historicaL 
A man retains his identity. He is the same person at sixty as ho 
was at twenty. He recollects what was his early conduct, and 
what were its fruits. The identity of a nation is perpetually chang¬ 
ing. Every thirty years the conduct of its affairs is in the hands 
of a new generation, who know only from tradition the fortunes of 
their predecessors. How many are now the statesmen of France 
who took part in its affairs under the empire ? How many of 
those who are now active in its public business, will in twenty 
years be removed by death, or illness, or indifference, or exile ? 
How many will have succeeded to them, who now think of 
nothing but their education, or their profession, or their plea- 
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eiues ? To learn from the experience of others^ is ilie privilege 
ef.a rare degree of intelligence. But this is what a nalioa 
must do, if it iff to learn from any long experience: .for ita own 
iff that of ohl^ a few years. - 

The sixth chapter treats of the number of persons competent 
to guide ojnnion on any subject, as compared with the number 
of the rest of the community, l^t number Mr. Lewis finds 
to be very small; consisting, in &ct, of the most distinguished 
members of the small minority who have made the different sub* 
jects of speculation and practice matters of especial study. But 
though he sets little value on public opinion as a guide to truth, 
lie attaches great importance to it as a ^ide to conduct The 
statesman must humour the feelings, the prejudices, and even 
the fblUes of the people. To what extent he must do this^ 
d^nds not io much on any general principles of human nature^ 
as on national and temporary pecnliarities. In Southern India, 
among a people who have borne taxation up to confiscation 
without a murmur, the alteration of a turban produced an in¬ 
surrection. The English of the rixteenth century allowed 
•Henry YIII., Edward VL, Mary, and Elizabeth, to change the 
national reli^n from Catholic to semi-CathoHo, from semi- 
Catholic to Protestant, fh>m Protestant to Catholic, and from 
Catholic to Protestant. The English of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury passed the Test Act, and would not permit even toleration. 

* There are other subjects,’ adds Mr. Lewis, * in which the 
' taste of the great body of the people establishes a standard^ 
for the guidance of those whose business it is to supply the 

* public* with amusement, or by speech or writing to reach their 
feelings or convictions.’ 

' In ^blic speaking, acting, painting,—in short, in every art 
which is addressed to the public at large,—populw favour is the 
criterion of success. The poet, the musician, the architect, the 
sculptor, is most successful whose work is most admired. Is be 
then the most excellent? • *No,’ says Mr. Lewis: ^true excel- 

* lence in each art is to be dedded by the judgment of persona 
of exercised taste and observation in that art, not by the 

^ opinion of the multitude.’* But if the pertons of exercised 
toste and observation dififer in opinion from the public, where 
'are the premises, by means of which the question is to be 
dedded? If wotks of art, which are product for the dmple 
purpose <£ giving pleasure, actually give that pleasure,—how 
nan it be prov^ that they ought not to do so ? It appears 

• . _ . _ ■ > . 

^ P.187. 
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to ud that- tiiis is a qn^on which can be aolv^ only by 
pooteritj. 

'Kst vkus atque bonus centum qui vUerit annos.’ 

A future age may reverse the decision of the many, or of the 
few; or even that of the many and few combined. The 
euphuists of Qneeii Elizabeth’s days were as universally admired 
as they would now be derided. Sometimes, though rarely, th^ 
taste of successive generations oscillates. For about six centuries 
Gothic architecture was the object of universal and almost 
exclusive vmieration. Its works covered Italy, Spain, France, 
Germany, and Great Britdn. Then followed two centuries, 
during which it was despised; and some of its finest specimens 
were supposed to be improved by Grecian additions. Now public 
favour has returned to it. A somewhat similar fate has befalleiL 
the Flemish painters, Hans Hemmling, Van Eydc, and the other 
masters of that formal, highly-finished, and yet simple schooL 
There is one art, however, of which, as Mr. Lewis', has re¬ 
marked, the ultimate test is immediate success, — and that is 
oratory, to which may be added acting. All other, artists Icmk 
for the admiration of future ages. They strive to produce some? 
thing which the world will not willingly let die. The actor can 
look only to the present. He may, indeed, hope to live for a few 
years in the memory of those whom he has charmed; but when 
they are gone, all that remains of powers, which the greatest 
poets and the greatest orators might have envied, is a name, which 
tells us no more than the inscriptions on the monuments of 
Nineveh. What do we really know of Roscius, or Henderson, 
or Le Eain, or Clairon ? To how 1 b Siddons more than a 
name, or even the star that has just set, Catalani? If Jenny 
Lind should execute her cruel purpose of leaving the stage, what 
will survive fifty years hence of the meteor which passed over 
Sweden, Germany, and England, but the recollection's of a few 
septua^narians, and a tradition that the name of Lind once ex* 
pressed the perfection of acting and of song? The orator, indeed, 
may be reported, or may re-write his speeches, and in that form 
may delignt posterity. But what is a written speech ? We 
know that.the author of the best written speedies which we posi- 
sess, probably of the best that ever were written, held that th 6 
real merit of an orator consisted, not in his literaiy, but in hi^ 
histrionic powera; not in his composition, but in his deliv^j 
We know that h^ written elo<^uence, when reproduced by 019 
^luBt^ions rival, with all the histrionic advantages which tW 
great speaker could give- to it, was, by the confession Of EsbhinM 
himseli^ merely a famt limitation. we read a speech we 
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apply it to purposes for wlilcli it was not intended. We seek 
in it instruction and amusement. The orator, if he was a real 
orator, did not intend to instruct or to amuse. His purpose 
was to persuade. Wit, imagination, philosophy, every merit of 
style and composition whic£ did not contribute to lliis object, 
he rejected. If repetition, exaggeration, over'Stnuned passion, 
or any other kind of false taste, was useful, he admitted it. 
O’Connell knew as *^11 as we do that he talked nonsense about 
hereditary bondsmen and the finest peasantry in Europe; but 
while pouring out that nonsense he was one of the greatest, 
because he was one of the mostofiective orators, that ever spoke. 
All that has come to us of Sheridan’s celebrated speech on 
Hasting's trial appears, when we read it . in cold blood, tawdry 
trash; but we know that it was a great speech, not from the 
praises that were bestowed on it, but from the effect that it 
produced. 

The seventh and eighth chapters may be considered together. 
They treat of the application of the principle of authority to 
political bodies: — 

* There is,’ says Mr. Lewis, * one subject in which it is necessary 
that opinions should be counted, and not weighed; that the greater 
number should prevail over the less, without reference to the intrinsic 
value of their opinions, and should decide the practical course of 
action. This subject is civil government, so far as it depends on the 
decisions of political bodies. In the following remarks, I propose to 
examine the causes of this necessity, and the extent to which its 
consequences are moderated and counteracted in practice by a 
voluntary deference to the contrary principle. 

* In the earliest govemmeots which history presents to us, viz., 
those of the great empires of Western Asia, everything, from the 
monarch down to the lowest civil functionaiy, was organised on the 
principle of individual action. Being all absolute or despotic 
monarchies, the principle of a political body was indeed necessarily 
excluded from the form of their supreme government; the sovereignty 
always resided in a single person, and not in any council of nobles 
or popular assembly. No trace of corporate action, no vestige of 
the existence of any board, 6r jury-<»urt, or collegium, can be dis¬ 
covered even in any subordinate part of the political system of the 
purely Oriental States; nor have they, at the present day, advanced 
beyond this very simple and .primitive organisation. 

* Oriental civilisation has never yet reached the stage which is 
compatible with discussion concerning common interests, by a body 
of councillors possessing equal rights, each^of them entitled to give 
advice to the rest,’ and to express an independent opinion. The 
S|Dalities essential to oral discussion in a numerous assembly are, 
toleration of contradiction and censure t with such a power of self* 
oommand and suspension of the judgment, as enables a person to 
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lietm to, and understand, arguments hostile to his* own views; to 
treat them with deference, and to give them a suitaMe answer. K 
these qualities do not prevail throughout the assembly, the assertion 
of adverse opinions, and their • comparison and examination, aro 
rendered impossible; the speaker is interrupted by clamour, vocife¬ 
ration, denials, insults, and threats; the entire assembly becomes a 
scene of turbulence and confusion, and intelligible debate is at an 
end.* ,0 ‘ 

t 

It is remarkable how well l^e last sentence describes an ani¬ 
mated debate in the late Constituent Assembly of France. In 
that assembly a speech on any exciting matter was not a con¬ 
tinuous discourse. It was a series of shori ..sentences, or 
attempts at sentences, each of which was interrupted by an 
explosion of fierce denial or ferocious abuse from one side or 
from the other. Then followed the reprimands, the complaints, 
and at last the entreaties of the president, exhorting, threatening, 
and beseeching for order and silence. Then came, perhaps, a 
few moments of calm, the screamers being exhausted, and the 
speaker got out another sentence, which provoked a repetition 
of the storm. The debate was a sort of trilogy, to which the 
interrupters contributed the greatest part, the president the 
next, and the speaker by far the least. The present Assembly 
is a little more orderly, partly because it was originally rather 
smaller in number, and partly because the Thirteenth of June 
has removed its most vociferous members; but>a stranger does 
not easily believe that it exhibits the collective wisdom, and srill 
less the collective good breeding of France. 

Mr. Lewis discovers the first traces of political bpdies among 
the Greeks, from whom they were imitated by the Carthaginians 
and the Homans. Some centuries later they are found among 
the Gauls and Germans, either as a native institution or imported 
from Italy. On the fall of the Roman: Empire the Goths and 
Germans introduced them into every part of Europe; and though 
their power was weakened by the despotisms which existed in the 
greater part of Continental Europe during the sixteenth, seven¬ 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, they h^e recovered their 
power in the nineteenth, and are now the principal instruments 
by which civilised nations are governed. 

The instant that they were established it became necessary to 
ascerUun by what means their opinion should be amrtained. 
There are, of course, only three expedients, — to require 
unanimity, or to let thd decision depend on thp Vote of the ma¬ 
jority, or of the nunority. 


* P; 191. 
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, ^ -Uauumkf is ua;&«Uy xequired at-ooBgi«8^ of 

iSb^ 4degati^*'from Bovesreigna Nati<»a gmenUy, and with 
gmt rMflOD) distriut t^ne another too much to otMueht to ^ 
bouqd by any voice except their own. The consequence is, 
^t congresses eeldofia produce a^result,^ except where riie parties 
wexv urevlouriy agr^iV in princij^e, and meet me^y to settle 
the £tails. The '^CIwgK^ of '^enna brpke up without any 
decarion, and prol[>ably woidd ngt^ve been reassembled unless 
Bonaparte^s return mm ^ba hra frightened its members into 
Sudden imanimity^ " ^ of Verona' met merely to 

airange the meax|a^^l^ wMdh a common purpose was to be 
effected. In the'dchgr^.of 1840 France objected to every 
tHng, and the fopr other Powers were forced to settle the ^last-^ 
bra questions without her. The Congress which was proposed 
to 4)6 held in Btdbsels in 1848 on the affairs of Italy was never 
complete, and the meters who attended it separated without 
a protocol Mr. Lewis remarks^ that the unanimity required 
fr^ Engli^mr^ gives rise to many inconveniences,—such as 
unmeaning ^b&promises, tossing up for verdict^ and forcing 
^carrence%^ starvation,—but has been fqpnd consistent with 
& i%ular, if ^ not a very intelligent administration of justice. 
Perhaps its most useful result is the necessity which it imposes 
on the ji^ge of making his charge so clear that not a single 
juryman shall remain unconvinced. If a mere majority could 
give him the verdict which he thinks just, he probably would 
take less puns to demonstrate its propriety than when he can 
be defeated by the opposition of oPe individuaL 

In some political bt^ies ^ unreal appearance of unmiimity is 
obtained by an agreement s between the members to cany into 
^ect the decision of the majority, and to conceal their own 
differences. This is the usual conduct of cabinets in representa¬ 
tive governments. Som^imes one or two questions are Ibft 
open, as ^00 important ewaapromise. On these tile members 
m the cabinet ore at open Variance. On all others they profess 
to agfee. It seems at ff|Bt sight monstrous that men should 
vote and even spealc in mour of measures which they believe 
to be mischievous; but it is unavoidable. If (dl questions were 
opem and' the minority of the cabinet opposed or merely 
refused to ^ppoff "the majority, few important measures Could 
be ^1 such measures, whatever be their merits, have 

al^ th4fr*^Silp4^f stages. ‘ They offer |ometimes only a choice 
of dangd^^eC&S^es only a cheice of evils., And yet action, 
periiapB^nfe^i^e action, may be necessary. If members of the 
wbich^propoBe; sudi action wepe known to be opposed 
to it, they woidd pftetr be foUofffed by a majority of the House. 
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On the other hand this praotice weakens the ah^oifty of a 
cabinet minister in debate. The Houbo is never, tl^ 

ne does not utterly disapproTe the resolalion^iVhioh hdit tuning 
it to adopt •* " 

‘ It seems scarcely necessary to prove/ continues Mr. Jjew^ *fimi 
if the decision is not to be unanimous, it mu^the made by a nudbrify^ 
the hypothesis of the’^minority of a political ^body prevailing, by their 
votes, over the majority, leads to all sorts of practical absu^ties/ * 


There a.rej however, some cirm^stancea under which this 
must occur, unless the decision dejmda ^on a bare majority. 
There are cases^ in which the question is not in what 

direction we shall advance, but whether we shall advance or 
remun stationary; whether we shall act or be quiescent. In 
such cases, if unanimity, or anything morc than a bare majority 
be required fqr a decision, and the minority be in favour of 
quiescence, the minofity in fact prevails ohrer the majority. It 
has the power of stopping every proceedings of j;he aggregate 
body; and, if it consent to ^|dlow it to act, msy impose such 
terms as it thinks fit. This wus the secret ot/1jora Eld^q's 
influence over the babincts of which he was a member. He was 
generally opposed to action, always to improvement, ancf his 
hostility to any reform was to be mitigated only by e^^ptions, 
omissions, and qualifications, which destroyed three fourths of 
its efficiency. He was the tribune of the narrow-minded 
oligarchy, and never was intercession more profusely interposed. 
One or two bigoted cantons exercised a similar power under 
the old Swiss Facte. They conceded only on their own con¬ 
ditions the few acts which they allc^^ the Diet to pass. 

‘Decision by a majority/ continues Mr. Lewis, ‘places all the 
members of the body upon the same footipg, and gives an equal value 
to the opinion of each. It makes no distihetion between them as to 
competency, but allows the same weight to the vote of the persons 
most able, and of those least able, to fbrqi afoorrect judgment upon the 
question to be decided. It therefore proceeds upon I principle 
directly opposed to the principle adopted voluntarily by thole who 
are not restrained by legal rules,—in guiding their practical conduct 
by the opinions of others^ they look not to numbers, hqt to u>ecial 
fitness. ^ 

‘ The necessity, however, of having recourse te 4)^ principle 
arises from the nature of political government, and me itenifiiency of 

_!__ts-v i _1?_ ■«ri _._i... 


a coercive supreme powe^wmen it impues. wnene^.tae uitioa^te 
decision is vested in a body, there is, by the Buypdsraoh, bo ulterior 
authority which can, in case of difference of opiimn, ^etennine who* 
are competent judges, and who are not. ThexC i^ th^feu^ no 
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Other alternative than to count the numbers^ and to abide bj the 
opinion of the majority. The contrivance may be rude, but it is the 
least bad which can be devised. 

‘ A decision by the majority of a political body is, in some respects, 
analogous to a battle between the armies of two independent nations. 
It settles a question which must be settled, and which cannot be 
settled in any other manner. The one is an appeal to physical force, 
the other is an appeal to moral force; it is the right of the stronger 
reduced to a legal expression.* * 

.i 

Mr. Lewis proceeds to consider the means by which this 
inherent defect in political bodies — the preference of numbers 
to integrity, talents, and knowledge — may be palliated. 

An obvious and common expedient is to give to persons 
having some quality, which is supposed to be a mark of peculiar 
fitness, additional votes. The quality generally selected for 
this purpose is the possession of property^ It is the least in¬ 
vidious, since every one may hope to acquire it,—-it is the most 
easily ascertained, and when owing to inheritance, generally 
implies superior education, — when created, talent, or at least 
good conduct In the confederacies of independent States, where 
the decision of the majority binds, political power is substituted 
for property. Thus, under the Germanic confederation, the six 
most im])ortnnt States had each four votes, the five next three 
votes each, the three next two votes each, and the twenty-four 
others had a vote a-piece. 

Another expedient is the voting by, what Mr. Lewis calls, 
composite units. Thus in Home, for certain purposes, the 
people voted by centuries, and the majority of centuries pre¬ 
vailed. But power was given to the rich by constituting from 
them several small centuries, and taken from the poor by throw¬ 
ing them into a few large ones. Under most European con¬ 
stitutions the supreme power resides in what we may, for the 
present purpose, call thr^ estates, the king or other chief ruler 
alone fornfing one. The Qtieen of England has, theoretically, as 
much legislative power as the House of Lords or the House of 
Commons. 

Far more effectual than any of these expedients, or indeed 
than all of them combined, is representation — next to the 
creation of j^olitichl bodies the greatest step that has ever been 
made in the art of government. The experience of many 
thousand years has shown that the action of the democratic 
element is necessary to the existence of even the very defec¬ 
tive amount' of good' government which any portion of the 
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world has as yet enjoyed. Pure monarchies, and pure aristo¬ 
cracies, and the mixture of the two, have always sacrificed the 
interests of the many, where they appeared opposed to those 
of the one or of the few, and have generally misunderstood 
them when they wished really to promote them. But until 
representation was invented, it was impossible to apply demo¬ 
cracy either to a large country or to a large population. The 
inhabitants of the island of Elba arc perhaps not too numerous 
to manage their own aifairs directly; but small as the island 
appears, probably not one tenth of the people would be able to 
attend habitually any place of public council. No port of Paris 
is distant an hour’s walk from the centre, but the number of 
its inhabitants is too laige for direct political action. The result 
of the attempt in 1848 was the extemporisation of a republio 
by a few thousand ruffians, to the astonishment of the moss of 
the people and to the shame and consternation of the educated 
classes. Bepresentation has solved this difficulty. By its sud 
the largest territory and the densest population may be governed 
democratically as effectually as a vilL^e. This was probably 
the only purpose for which representation was originally intro¬ 
duced. A further incidental advantage is, that the repi'esenta- 
tive is generally superior in education to tlie mass of his electors. 
There is a tendency, indeed, in popular constituencies, to select 
persons belonging to the highest aristocracy, portly because they 
are more generally known, and partly because the pretensions 
of a superior excite less jealousy than those of an equal. Many 
contrivances have been adopted for the purpose of increasing 
the chances of a good selection. Neither voting by composite 
units, nor the giving to an individual additional votes propor¬ 
tioned to his property (familiar as they are in the choice of 
officers), have been applied to the choice of i*epre8cntativeB; but 
in most representative governments the possession of a certain 
amount of a certain kind of property has been required as a 
qualification for the elector and also for the elected. Women and 
children, and unnaturalised foreigners, are universally excluded. 
So are generally persons receiving public assistance, persons in 
the immediate employ of the government, and sometimes persons 
not professing the religion of the state. These and similar 
exclusions constitute the genus of representative governments, 
to which the name of exclusive may be given. 

Mr. Lewis has not, we think, paid sufficient attention to this 
genus. He appears to treat an exclusive government as an aris¬ 
tocracy ; but it seems to mb clear that a government may be at 
the same time very exclusive and yet very democratic. Athens, 
under Pericles, was a dexnocracy, though nine tenths of the 
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Athemans were excluded from the government. France, under 
liouis Philif^, wae more democratic than England, though the 
French voters were not one in a hundred, and uie Engli^ voters 
were about one in twelve. 

Another plan is indirect election. This is merely canjing 
the elective principle one stage further. As the qualities 
which fit a man to be an elector are less rare, and are more 
easily ascertained than those which fit him to be a l^slator, 
it is more likely that the people at large will select good 
electors than ^od representatives. It h^ the further ad¬ 
vantage, that xt is the least dangerous mode in which the 
principle of exclusion can be altogether got rid of, or> in other 
wotds, nxuversal suffnige be granted. And this is no slight 
advantage. Exclusive governments are forced to adopt arbitrary 
lines of demarcation. There is no substantial reason for giving 
a vote to a householder and not to a fundholder; or to the 
oeev^er of a house worth 10/. and not to the occupier of one 
i|rorl|i only 19^. The excluded, and therefore dissatisfied 
majority, are always a cause of weakness. To these correctives 
of the pure numerical principle must be added the influence of 
leaders among the electors, and that of political connexions, and 
of heads of parties, in the representative body. 

'It follows,' concludes Mr. Lewis, 'from what has been said in 
this and the preceding chapter, that popular government, as now 
understood and carried into effect, for large territories, by means of 
the representative system, is to a great extent founded, legally and 
theoretically, upon the numerical principle; hut that mcvally and 
in practice, the working of this principle is modified, counteracted, 
and crossed in various directions, by the influence of the antagonist 
principle of special fitness. In arranging the terms of this com¬ 
promise^ and in adapting them to a given community, lies the secret 
of a free constitution. 

‘ A compromise of this kind (as we have already had occasion to 
remark in reference to the subject of decision by a majority), 
necisssarily implies a junction and an unalgamation of opposite 
principles. It supposes that sufficient weight will be given to the 
numerical prixiciple, for interesting the bulk of the community in the 
grt ti ng order of things, and attaching them to the government; 
while such an admixture of the principle of sperial fitoess will be 
secured, as will prevent the goxinmment from fiiJling into ^e hands 
of persons who, from th^ ignorance^ inexperiei^ce, or wwt of judg^ 
aent, are incapable of properly directing iU course.’* 

' On hne (if the most important quearions connected, with 
xepresentatioin, we ore sony not to Imve Mr. Lewis’s opixucm. 
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It is this. The number of representatives and of oppSdtuents 
being given, what are the advantages and inconveniences of 
comparativelj' large and small oonstituenoies, and CQnsequentij 
of numerous, or few, or even individual representatives ? There 
being, for instance, within a given district, 400,000 cohstitaeQ|s» 
who are to return twenty representatives, what would be ^ 
effect of throwii^ them into one, or perh^s two constituenoie^ 
each man voting in the former case for twenty, and in the latter 
case for ten, representatives, as compared with the ^ects of 
dividing them into twenty conatituendes, each returning a 
single member, or into ten, each returning two members ? 

The latter is the English system. The city of London is the 
only constituency which returns more than two members, and 
several return only one. The other is the modem French system. 
Each of the eighty-four departments returns a portion of the 
seven hundred and fifty representatives, proportioned to its 
population — the smallest number being three, and the largest 
twenty-eight. 

The most obvious tendency of the French, or collective, ^ as 
it is called in America, the ticket, i^stem, is towards the disfran¬ 
chisement of aU but the members of a single party. If France 
were one constituency for the election of representatives, as it is 
for the election of a president, and each elector had to vote fmr 
750 representatives, it is probable that a single list would prevul, 
almost without alteration. We will suppose the country divided 
into Legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, andBepublioans, in the 
following proportions; four thirteenths RepubUcans, and three 
thirteenths belonging to each of the othet denotmnarions. 
Under such circumstances the Hepulfiican party, though scarcely 
exceeding one fourth of the wlmle popidation,' womd return 
nearly the whole Assembly. If there were ody two parties, 
about equally balanced in numbers, mere accident would decide 
which should be not merely omnipotent, but unopposed, and 
which should be not only excluded from power, but unrepre¬ 
sented. If such be the effect of the coUeotive system iwn 
fully carried out, suoh must be its tendency whm partially 
adopted. And it must be admitted to be most misohievous both 
to the successful and to the unsuccesrful party; hnpelliiig one to 
acts of insolent oppression, and driving the other towards disr 
affection and r^olution. The other extreme—-that of mibdividing 
the voters, so as to ^ve a separate oonstituenoy* to-each;reprer 
sentarive,^ha8 a tenden<^, thoughina snuchs^hter degnsi to 
produce 4 rimilar effect In ei^ constitueooy.c^ 

IB represented, though the frequent igglomeratkni of* paraons 
of the same political^ o^niuons in parUdular jiurtriotib^^w 
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prolwbly ensure, if the districts were small, a representation .of 
the minority. The plan, however, which effects tins most 
effectually, often, indeed, to excess, is that which, with the 
single exception of the city of London; was adopted by our 
ancestors: the giving two members to each constituency. The 
natural result is a compromise — the return of one member by 
each party. If there were two constituencies of 1025 voters 
each, 525 in each being Tories, and 500 Whigs, and each 
returning a single member, it follows that two Tories would 
be returned. If they w'ere thrown together, and had to return 
two members, it is probable that the result would be, one Toiy 
and one Whig. The 1050 Tories would not attempt to carry 
two members against the 1000 Whigs. Perhaps the arrange¬ 
ment which best reconciles the two important purposes of ^ving 
preponderance to the will of the majority, and of securing a fair 
hearing to the minority, is, to give to each constituent body 
three members. The majority must always return two. The 
minority, unless it were very weak or very n^ligent, could sel¬ 
dom 1>e prevented from cariying one. 

On the other hand, the collective system is comparatively 
favourable both to the selection of fit representatives, and to 
their good conduct when selected. A small constituency is op^n 
to bribery, and is exposed to intimidation; where these are not 
used, its favour is gained by treating, by canvassing, by 
fiattering its prejudices and perhaps its evil passions, its 
national animosities, its envy or its intolerance, or by pledges 
which it may be infamous to break and wicked to keep. Its 
&vour is retmnCd by local expmiditure, by jobbing, by sacri- 
fidng to its petty jealousies and temporary convenience, or to its 
commercial, or manufacturing, or agricultural monopolies the 
large and permanent interests of the community; by yielding to 
its narrow-minded fancies and gratifying its ignorant antipathies. 
Prom these evil influences a collective constituency is free. 
No one can purchase or frighten, or even canvass a whole de- 
rartment. The leading men of each party make out their lists. 
They decide for their respective followers, who among the 
candidates of their own opinion shall be supported. They do not 
select provincial magnates or local demagogues, the stars of a 
country town, but men of metropolitan reputation. The repre¬ 
sentative is independent of his constituents. He has not pur¬ 
chased them by promises, and need not sell them for pl^es. 
While the great public of the people approve his conduct, he 
may despise local unpopularity. If he become a distinguished 
member of the Assembly, he is sure at the next election to be 
put upon twenty ^fierent lists: he can afford, therefore, to act 
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honestly, without being degraded by the fear which always dis¬ 
turbs the imagination and distorts the policy of an English 
statesman,—the fear of losing his seat. 

We cannot quit this portion of the work, without considering 
a subject slightly alluded to by Mr. Lewis in the seTenth chapter 
— the propriety of admitting into legislation and administration 
a system of compromise and fiction;—a system, according to 
which, somerimes a principle acknowledged, and partially acted 
on, is not fully carried out; sometimes two inconsistent prin¬ 
ciples are each avowed, and each from^time to time obeyed; and 
sometimes a theoretic rule of conduct is laid down, and in 
practice is violated systematically. The extent to which this 
system prevails in England is almost ludicrous. 

Thus, in theory, the English sovereign is a substantial power. 
He selects and dismisses his ministers, his pleasure is taken on 
all appointments, he gives or refuses validity to all legislation. 
In practice the Crown is a phantom, accepting the ministers 
tenaered to it by the Commons, retaining them while they 
retmn the confidence of that House, placing at their disposal ml 
its patronage, and assenting to every bill which the two Houses 
have agreed on. According to the theory of the Englbh law, 
marriage is indissoluble. In practice, in case of the wife’s 
adultery, it is dissolved by a private law. In theory, the 
intermarriage of the adulteress and her paramour is forbidden. 
There is a standing order of the House of Lords that no 
divorce bill be read, which does not contain a clause to that 
effect. In practice such intermarriages are constant. A motion 
is always made, and always assented to by the House, that, for 
this one time, the standing order be suspended. The English 
consider, and with reason, the publication of the debates in the 
House of Commons one of their most important usages. 
There are few single causes to which so much good, and, wo 
must add, so much evil, is to be attributed. But this practice, 
which influences sometimes mischievously and sometimes bene¬ 
ficially the whole course of our government, is not merely 
unprotected by law,— it is positively illegal. It is a contempt 
of the House of Commons; and, from time to time, some Irish 
member summons to the bar the printer and publisher of a news¬ 
paper, and threatens them with imprisonment, ostensibly for 
reporting, really for not reporting the complainant in the dimen¬ 
sions which his senatorial rank requires. Even the presence of 
auditors is a violation of the standing orders of the House, Hie 
debates which, in hundreds of thousands of reports, fir thro;uh 
the whole dvilbed world are, in theory, secret* Npr is 
standing order, like senne others,^invokea only to be di^iensed 
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with. It is ^forced not on the modon, but merdy at the siig»- 

e ‘on of a single member, without an appeal, without even a 
ission. 

The whole jurisdiction of our Courts of Equity is one 
gigantic compromise. The English common law judges, — per¬ 
haps the least intelligent makers, and the most perverse 
mterpreters of law, that the world has ever seen,—liud down 
and adhered to certain rules respecting property and contracts, 
against which common sense revolted. The clerical Chancellors 
resolved to get rid of %hem. They could not control the 
common law courts. But they forbade all persons to have 
recourse to them for these purposes. ‘ The law,’ said the 
* Chancellor, ‘ which gives to the mortgagee the mortgaged 
^ property, if the mortgagor does not repay the principal on the 
* appointed day, is unjust. We cannot prevent the courts of 
^ law from adhering to their rule, but woe be to the suitor who 
^ accepts their assistance. He is guilty of a contempt of the 
Court of Chancery, and shall be imprisoned until he makes 
* resdtution.’ So, again, if a man, forced to take part in a civil 
war, entrusted his property to a friend, in less danger of forfeiture 
or confiscation than himsdf, the courts of law stud, the property 
has been given to the trustee, it is his, and he shall keep it. 
The Court of Chancery said, it is not his, he shall not keep it, 
and-though we have not the means of taking bodily poseesdon 
of it, and handing it over to the true owner, we will imprison the 
trustee until he gives it up. One of the strangest parts of this 
strange system is that the courts of law acquiesce in it They 
acknowledge the monstrous injustice of their own rules, but say 
that they do no harm, since the Courts of Equity supply a 
rmnedy. And thus a state of things has grown up, unintelligible 
to any but the lawyers of England, and of the nations that have 
borrowed their institutions 6 om England, under which nearly 
all the property of the country has two different owners, often 
'twodifibrent sets of owners; one having a dear indisputable 
title at kw, and therefore (klled the 1^^ owner, the other 
having a dear indisputable title in equity, and thei^ore called 
tile equitable owner. 

But though this ^mt of conmromise and fiction is carried by 
ustoezce^we adnut»with Mr. Lewis, that withiii lii^s,(whio^ 
however, axe not capable of being predefined,) it is vdual^ 
—that it may often be sseful *to est^lkh a prindple on 
-‘ account of eertain effects whidi it■ produces^ and ae ^ tos 
“ rej^rds thew effects, to allow an ^ unimpeded aDtoae to thdr 
action 5 but,-wi^ reqjeot to other effects, whidb would,' if jW- 
sutted'to arise without restraint be productive of mis^ef, to 
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* try to neutralise and impede them by adverse and repressing 

* influences.’* 

The ninth chapter, on the propamtion of sound opinions by 
the creation of a trustworthy autnority, is one of the most 
important in the work: but we are so near our limits, that we 
can consider only a small portion of it, — that which inquires 
whether it is the duty of a Government to diffuse and encourage 
-religiouB truth, and to repress and discourage religious error. 
Mr. Lewis begins by laying down, in bold and unqualified terms, 
that the only criterion for trying the duty of the State to inter¬ 
fere in any matter, is the expediency of the interference. 

‘If the interference/ he says, ‘is !likely to be attended with 
advantage to the community, if the end to which it is directed be 
good, and it be likely to promote that end, then the duty of the State 
is to interfere. 

‘ The question as to the duty of the State with respect to the 
encouragement of truth, and the discouragement of error, must be 
decided on these grounds. Everybody admits that (provided his own 
standard of judgment be adopted) it is right and fitting to encourage 
truth aud discourage error. About the desirableness of the end 
there is an universal agreement: that the promotion of this end lies, 
theoretically and legally, within the province of the States and tliat a 
government possesses powers which can be directed towards this 
object, are certain. It follows that, if the attempt is likely to be 
attended with success, and to be, on the whole, advantageous to the 
community, it ought to be made; but that if the attempt is likely to 
fail, and the cause of truth is not likely to he promoted by it, the 
State ought not to interfere.’f 

There is no doubt that religious error is one of the causes 
which have most interrupted the advance of civilisation. It seems 
to arrest a nation at some point of its progress, and to prevent, 
or at least materially to retard, its fur^er iinprovement. Even 
one of the least oppressive of superstitions,—that of the Greeks 
and Homans, —though it permitted great intellectual developer 
ment, so perverted the moral feelings of the two races, that, in 
both the one and the other, the period of splendour was soon fol¬ 
lowed by one of irrecoverable decline, until each fell before in¬ 
vaders inferior in knowled^ and refinement, but superior in the 
virtues which enable countries to retmn their independence. The 
nations which have professed Buddhism, Hindooism, Mahometan¬ 
ism, and ike croefis which govern Ci^ and Japan, have ,aU» 
sooner or lat^, reached a point at which they have hem station¬ 
ary for agea The oniy^religioa winch adnaits of unlimited in- 
prov^ent ie Christiamly, urn the fcanu M it whtoh wfrtedim 
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to be least infected by erior, are the mOst favourable to the Ef¬ 
fusion of real civilisation. The only great Roman Catholic 
population in Europe which can be compared to the Protestant 
populations is that of France; and it is to be observed that the 
re^y Roman Catholic portion of the French, the peasantry, are 
far less civilised than the Protestant peasantry of Germany, 
Holland, and England. The dirt, untidyness, and general dis¬ 
comfort of a French village are intolerable to any one who en¬ 
ters France from a Protestant country. 

Such being the mischievous tendencies of religious error, is it 
in the power of the State to. prevent its introduction, or to ex¬ 
tirpate it when introduced? 

Mr. Lewis thinks that it is. 

^ * That the system,’ he says, ‘of enforcing religious truth by 
punishment—the system which its enemies call religious persecution 
^ has been to a great extent successful, cannot be disputed. It is 
impossible to doubt that, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the protestant or reformed faith was greatly checked by the temporal 
power of the Catholic governments. It was checked in two ways, 
by preventing its entrance into a country (as in Italy and Spain), 
and by expelling it from countries in which it had taken root (as in 
Southern Germany, France, and Flanders). The transportation of 
the Morlscoes from Spain, the expulsion of the Jews from several 
countries, and the destruction of the Christians in Japan, afford other 
examples of the success of forcible measures for the extirpation of a 
creed which the government deemed erroneous.'* 

He decides, however, for the following reasons, against the 
expediency of persecution. First, because religious error cannot 
be suppressed by severity, since what one nation regards as error 
another regards as truth. Secondly, because even those who do 
not share the opinions of a martyr, respect his sincerity; because 

* there is a sympathy with his sufferings and a consciousness 

* that the State, instead of gaining his conviction by the legitimate 

* weapons of persuasion and reason, has, being the stronger, used 
‘ its strength for causing its own opinion to prevail.* 

‘ Hence,’ he adds, ‘ the use of force to diffuse religious opinions, by 
admitting the failures of reason in the individual case, has seemed to 
raise a presumption that reason was on the weaker side. True 
opinions in religion can, in tj^e long run, only be propagated by 
reason, and that voluntary deference to authority which implies 
reason; but false opinions in religion can be as ^ell propagated by 
force as true ones. The sword, ffie stake, or the gibl^t, are as good 
arguments in behalf of Mahometanism as.of Chnstianity. In this 
way, the use of the civil power to repress religious error^ has been 
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acconnted almost as an admissdon that the other riido'wm in the 
right; martyrdom has been regarded as a sign of truth, as well as of 
sincerity; and the infant church has been said to hare been watered 
by the blood of its martyrs. Both the reason and feelings of mankind 
ore outraged, by applying to the diffusion of truth means which are 
used reluctantly and sparingly even for the punishment of overt acts 
against society.** 

We cdnfess that this reasoning does not appear to us con¬ 
clusive. It is true that no common effort will ever be made hy 
the European Governments to put down or set up any one form 
of Christianity, and consequently that religious error cannot be 
driven out of Europe. But if it be admitted that it is in the 
power of persecution to introduce and to extirpate peculiar 
doctrines in a given country, the impossibility of doing this' 
universally is not an argument against doing it partially. 
If precautions against cliolera arc found to he effectual, the 
refusal of our neighbours to take them is no reason for reftising 
to take them ourselves. Nor is the sympathy of the public for 
religious offenders a ground for leaving them unpunished. The 
public often sympathises with political offenders,—yet we 
punish rebels and traitors. Nine tenths of the people of Ireland 
sympathise with Smith O’Brien and Meagher,—but we do not 
recall them from transportation. Nor is it true that * only true 
* opinions in religion can in the long run be propagated by reason, 
‘and by that voluntary deference to authority which implies 
‘ reason.’ Archbishop Whately has shown that most of what we 
call the errors of Romanism, are opinions natural to the human 
mind; and we know that many of them grew up and established 
themselves by means of reason, or of what was called reason, and 
of authority, long before the State interfered to propagate or 
to protect them. The fact seems to be that religious truth, and 
religious error, can both be propagated by argument and 
authority, and can both be suppressed by persecution and force. 

If, then, religious truth be favourable, and religious error 
unfavourable to the welfare of a people, — if* it be in the 
power of the State, by means of persecution, to diffuse the 
formerj and to extirpate, or at least to discourage the latter,—and 
if it be the duty of the State to do all that it can do to promote 
the welfare of its subjects, on what grounds ought it to abstain 
from persecution ? 

The able author of the ‘ Letters on the Church’ admits, that 
he can find no a^lguments against persecution which ought to 
convince a Mahometan or a Pagan ruler, ‘ But,’ he adds. 
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< ihose who pifofess the Chrisrian roligion/uid seek to of 
' their faith by the secular arm, 1 would rebirice ia the woraay 

* their Master, sajdug, “ Ye know not what numner of ^qnrit * o 

< are of 1 " I would ur« that Clmst himself has exjjreesly re- 

* nounced all secular aufliority, and forbidden all eoercion in the 

* cause of hiS rehgion, both by his declaration that his king- 
‘ dom is not of this world,” (which would manifestly be false, 
^ if he authorised the employment of force in his oause^^ and by 
^ the whole tenour of the religion he founded, by every thing 
f said or done by himself and his apostles, that could in the 
^ most decided manner confirm and illustrate that declaration. 

* And 1 would point out that the passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, which have been erroneously adduced in opposition to 

* this doctrine, afford, in truth, a strong coi^nnation of it, by 

* the relation they maiufestly l^ar to a totally different ^stem; 
' to a kii^om which was of this world, having Jehovah for its 

* supreme Magistrate, administering his government by temporal 

* sanctions. And 1 would conclude, without fear of refutation, 
‘ that he who calls in the civil sword to the aid of Christianity, 

* is dishonouring and betraying, instead of serving the cause of 

* a suffering Messiah, who, when those his sufferings were depre- 

* cated by his zealous but erring disciple, solemnly reproved his 
' mistake, saying, Thou savourest not of the things that be of 

* Godi but those that he of men;” and who commanded that 

* same disciple to ‘‘put up his sword into its sheath.”’* 

This argument, however, affects only those Christians who 
believe that the spirit of Christianity is opposed to religious 
persecution. And they are, as we have already stated, a small 
and a recent minority. We believe that the duty of abstaining 
from the forcible propagation of religious truth may be mamtained 
by an argument of universal application,—one to which a Maho¬ 
metan or a Fagan must yield, as well as a Roman Catholic or a 
Protestant. It consists in the impossibility, in almost all cases, in 
demonstrating that what is persecuted is really error. We have 
already remarked that most of the dispute which separate 
Christian sects relate, not'to practical morality, but either to 
questions respecting Church discipline and government, which 
may receive different answers among different nations and at 
different times; or to questions as to the nature and attributes 
of the Deity, and as to his dealings with mankind, which depend 
on the interpretation given to certain portions of Scripture as to 
wMch men nave been differing for eighteen eentuneSi with a 
tendency rather to further divergence than to apre^ent 


* Letters on the Church by an Episcopalian, p. 31. 
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{ The Ttinltariana think thattbe et^al cpHesetenoa of God the 
Father and God the Son is the seriptural^lootzine.. TheArians 
thi^ that die Begetter must hare existed before the begotten. 
The Latin Church beUeves that the Holy ^rit proceeds from 
the Father and the Son. The Greek Cbuxch believes that 
the Holy S{mt proceeds only from the Father. Eadi of these 
opimona has been supported by hundreds of learned, conscien¬ 
tious, and diligent inquirers. Each has been adopted by mil* 
lions of enthu^tio yotaries; each has been propagat^ by 
violence, and resisted by endurance; each has its doctors, 
its persecutors, and its martyrs 

Among the errors which Protestants impute to Boman 
Catholics there b one which apraars capable of demonstradon; 
for it seems to involve a lopw absurdity—the notion that a 
thing can retain all its attnbutes and yet be changed in sub¬ 
stance. Yet thb apparent absurdity is sanctioned by an enormous 
preponderance of authority. For centuries it was undbputed. 
Even since it has been called in question, more than three 
fourths of the Christian world adhere to it. 

It b possible that many of the opinions for which wo pe3> 
secute one^ another relate to matters which our faculties. are 
unable to comprehend. It b ^ssible that if our oontroversies 
could be submitted to the decbionof beings of higher knowledge 
and intelligence than those of man, they would tell us that for the 
most part we are disputing about wonb which signify no reali¬ 
ties, and debating propositions which, being unmeaning, possess 
neither truth nor falsehood. One tldng at least seems clears 
that if the Being, who inspired the texts on which different sects 
found their arguments, had intended us to agree in one interpre¬ 
tation of them, he would not have left thm susceptible of many« 

The fact, then, on which the expediency of persecution de¬ 
pends— the ‘ falsehood of the persecuted doctrine,—being in 
general incapable of demonstration, it follows, as a general 
rule, that persecution is not expedient. We say in general, 
for there are some religious opinions so obviously mischievous, 
that the magistrate may be Itound to put them down. Such 
are the; doctrines onee attributed to the church of Borne, that 
&ith b not to be kept with heretics, that the Pope may release 
subjects from their allegbnce, and that indulgences may be pur* 
charad for the darkest crimes. And with respect even to such 
doctrines as these, all that the State ought to prevent b their 
active dissemination. The mere holding them, being involuntUy, 
b not a fit subjeet for Icgblation. 

The argument against persecution,, of which we have just 
^ven an outline, b, however, sddom employed. It may be 
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worth our while to inquire why this'is so: why^'aniong the 
thousands who have argued against persecution, scarcely dny 
have cbiuie use of a train of reasoning which appears to us to be 
obvious and oonolusivc. 

We believe that the explanation is to be found in the peculiar 
state of itund with which men approach religious questions. 

On all other questions they ore anxious, or, at least, profess 
to be anxious, to keep themselves in what may be called a state 
of intellectual candour. They affirm that they are open to 
argument, and that they wish to hear wbat is to be said on both 
sides.* Even in matters in which each step is a matter of cer¬ 
tainty, they distrust their own judgment as soon as their con¬ 
clusions are questioned by a competent authority. A man who 
has added up a column of figures, doubts the accuracy of the 
operation, if an accountant has examined it and tells him that 
he has committed an error. 

On religious questions this state of mind is avoided by most 
men and disclaimed by all. On such subjects most men try to 
feel, and all profess to feel, perfect certiiinty. They do not pre¬ 
tend to be open to reason ; they do not wish to hear what is to 
be said agmnst their opinion; they are afraid of unsettling their 
faith. They are not startled when they are told that views 
different from their own are taken by men whose talents, in¬ 
tegrity, and diligence render them competent judges. A I?ro- 
testant cares notibing for the authority of Bossuet or Pascal, or 
a Tractarian for that of Whalely or Hampden. Every man 
dings to his faith, as if it were unassailable, yet screens it from 
opposition as if the first hostile breath would overthrow it. 

The source of these feelings is the opinion,—first held by 
the Jews, and adopted from them by both Christians and Maho¬ 
metans,—that religious error not merely leads to sinful practice, 
but is in itself actually a sin: and it is remarkable that the 
errors which are generally supposed to be most sinful arc not 
tho^e which predispose to conduct hurtful to ourselves or to 

others,—such as the belief that the favour of God is to be obtained 

* 

* * la entering upon any scientific pursuit, one of the student’s 

* first endeavours ought to be to strengthen himself by something of 

* ah effort and a resolve for the unprejudiced admission of any con- 

* elusion which shall appear to be supported by obseWation and argu- 

* ment, even if it should prove adverse to notions he may have pre- 

‘ yiously formed or taken up on the credit of others* Such an effort 
Ms the first approach tow^s mental purity. the euphrasy 

‘ “ and rue ” with which we must purge our sight^wfore we can re- 

* ceive and contemplate as they are the lineaments of truth.’ — Sir 
John Htr$cheVs ^ A$tr<momy* Introduction. 
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by.self-tprment«—'Or by persecuting thosfs whom we assume to 
be Jus eneQues,—r but mere specuiativc doctrines, which baye uD 
influence on human actions. The Athanasiaii Creed xequirea 
whosoever will be saved, not to lore God and his neighbour, but 
' to think rightly of the Trinity.’ Men who believe, that all 
who do not Keep holy and undefilcd this very teohnical faith ’ 
without doubt shall peri^ everlastingly, must tremble at every 
doubt that intrudes itself. Those whose confidence in their own 
opinions is perfect rejoice in the firmness of their belief; those 
who are assailed by doubts endeavour to suppress them, and to 
assume a conviction which they do not feel; and thus the mem¬ 
bers of every sect agree to treat as a matter of perfect certainty 
the points of its peculiar faith. Every writer and speaker, 
therefore, who has to consider the propriety of enforcing his 
faith by persecution, begins by affirming or implying,—if he 
be a Roman Catholic, that the Protestant doctrines,—^if he be a 
Protestant, that the Roman Catholic doctrines, are certainly 
false: and he then finds it difficult to show why falsehood should 
not be suppressed. 

The title of the tenth chapter—on the abuses of the principle 
of authority—is perhaps almost a misnomer, for the principal 
subject is not the abuse, but the use of authority. The abuses 
of authority, indeed, are obvious; and, up to a certain point, 
they have a tendency to increase as a nation advances in know¬ 
ledge and civilisation. Among barbarians the subjects of thought 
are few: a savage takes his religion on trust, but almost all ms 
other opinions are the result of his experience; and; therefore, 
among savages, the oldest man is generally the wisest. In an 
advanced state of civilisation, the amount of knowledge may be 
said to be practically infinite; since it is far greater than could 
be acquired in the longest life, or received into the most capa¬ 
cious intellect. The mass of the people have not sufficient 
general knowledge, or sufficient leisure to enable them to test 
the truth of onQ thousandth part of the propositions which come 
before them eveepr day; and they acquire the habit of torpidly 
acquiescing in what they hear or read, provided their informant 
be one wliom they are accustomed to trust. Those who mix 
with the English xabouring classes, particularly with those who 
are supposed to ^^the most intelligent,—the manufacturprs,— 
are at first astoim^ by the slavishness with which they adopt 
the views and obey the orders of those to whom they look up 
as le{iders. Whole bodies of woi^people abandon their employ¬ 
ment,—expose t||smselves, their wives and children, to distress, 
hunger, and disease, which may never be shaken offi,—combine to 
ruin the master who has been their benefactor for years, —<inault| 
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'maltreat, and perhaps assassinate their own ass6o^te8> who io 
liot join in the strike,—apd all this^ at the dictati^ of pentons 
whose names ore often concealed from thc^ ; blit whose anony* 
moQS orders carry rile authority of the comtnittee of the rmion. 
Baring th^ comparatively tranquil intervals between strike and 
strike riiey suffer from ^eir emHX>nBtitut^ rulers an amount 
of interference, of taxation, and of capricious oppression which 
would produce a rebellion in Russia or Turkey. Under the 
influence of this despotism th^ have seen the manufactures of 
great towns, as in the case of Dublin, indeed of great countries, 
as in the case of Ireland, gradually perish or withdraw. The 
reasonings whidi are addr^^ to them by &eir superiors, the 
oalamities which they witaess among their equals, even those 
which they have endured and are enduring themselves, have no 
weight when opposed by the authority of their own delegates 
and committeeiueDf 

We wih pass to a still more striking example. The wretched¬ 
ness of Ireland is generally attributed to the misgovemment of 
England; and this is certainly the ultimate, but not the imme¬ 
diate cause. From the Union,—that is to say, during all the 
time that is recollected by the present generation,—Ireland has 
enjoyed,a pure administration of justice, local self-government, 
free insritrutions, and the lightest taxation in Europe. England 
has wasted and is wasting her treasures in her defence, in the sup¬ 
port aqd education of her people, and in unrepaid loans for her 
^profement. She has been the spoilt child of the empire. But 
the insolent injustice with which we have treated, and continue 
to treat her religion, has led the bulk of the people to withdraw 
their confidence from the Government, and from all connected 
vrith the Government, and to trust blindly to their own priests 
and dem^ogues. Under such influence they have been engaged 
in a dlronic conspiracy against the law and its administrators. 
Neither persons nor property have been safe. Adrian outrage 
has rendered agriculture improvement imporaible; the atrocities 
committed hj me trades-unions have driven manufactures; 
capital, credit,, and commerce have disappeat^ The landlord 
has emigrated and been replaced by the agent; the manufacturer 
has estabHshed himself in a safer country; the merchant has 
followed his customers. Blindly obeying 4|||^rders of those 
whom they have put in^ auriunity over flM, this dnhkppy 
people' has wasted in a^tation and outrage the enei^ wmeh 
mi^t have made Clare and Tipperary as prosperous as I>own or 
Antrim. When we see such consequences flow from obedience 
to ill-dioBen guides in our own iriands,—when We see the 
nnseiy which within the last two years the people of Italy, 
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Cleraiasy, and Fnince have been induced by a ftw tiiousai^ 
ruffians and fanatics inflict and to soflery wt are indiaCd 
to prefer the ignorance of the self-relying Arab^ to the ehnsshr 
sul^rvience with which the mass of the population of some of 
the most civilised portions of Europe subiQit to the authority of 
their leaders. 

At the same time we agree with Mr. Lewis, that one of the 
main instruments of civilisation is well-placed oonfldence. We 
agree also in the opinions contained in the striking passage 
with which he concludes hie essay. 

* Well-placed confidence, in questions of opinion and conduct, is 
what sound credit is in- mercantile affairs. Credit does not create 
wealth, neither does confidence create rectitude of judgment. The 
material commodity, and the mental capacity, must bodi pre-exist $ 
but, in each case, the confidence turns it to the best account, and con¬ 
verts to a useful purpose that which might otherwise be locked up 
nnproductively in the coffers or in the breast of its possessor. 

*■ In the present state of the civilised world the progress of society 
will depend in part upon legislative improvement, and upon those 
measures which a government can command or influence ; but it will 
depend stiU more upon the substitution of competent for incompetent 
guides of public opinion; upon the continued extension of their 
iiffiuence; and upon the consequent organisation of a sound aglhority 
in all the departments of theory and practice. Under the operation 
of these influences, it will be found that the increased mental activity 
which accompanies progressive civilisation is not inconsistent with 
social tranquillity; that the extension of knowledge among the people 
does not promote anarchical doctrines; and that the principle of 
moral authority is too strong for the principle of political revolution.** 

We are ready, too, to admit that the solitary meditations of 
the imeducated seldom lead them to correct conclurions. The, 
religious opinions which they ftame for themselves are generally 
gloomily superstitious; the political ones are warped by the 
plausible error that poverty is caused by the uneqim distribu¬ 
tion of wealth, Igid might be removed by a more equitable 
arrangement; atir their moral notions are usually hasty gene¬ 
ralisations from a very limited experience. And if this be so, it 
follows that the first step towai^s improvement depends upon 
the sel^ion of .Jjjjjtttworthy guides. But, as respects the mass 
of mankind, we IQfco approach towards such a selection. As 
long as they ar6 leady to worship a Thoms, an O’Connell, or a 
Barb^—until an education very different in kind as well as in 
amount has brought them to sdect their idols better,—we can 
scarcely wish them to repose their confidence more readily. 
Mr. Lewis’s comparison of moral confidence. to coinmerw 
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credit is a happy illustration. Each contributes materially to 
the improTeinent of mankind; each, indeed, is essential to any 
considerable advance of civilisation; but ili-placed confidence 
and ill-placed credit are at least as mischievous os well-placed 
credit and confidence are beneficial. 

We cannot take leave of this collection of suggestive remarks 
and acute inferences which has engaged us so long without 
firankly admitting the meagre inadequacy of the representation 
which we have given of it. Mr. Lewis has treated or alluded 
to 80 many subjects, he has opened so many views, often into 
unexplored regions, that we have been forced to select for com¬ 
ment only a very small portion of them. He will be studied, 
howover, for more in his own pages than in ours; and if we 
have bad any readers to whom his work was unknown, we have 
extracted from it enough to lead them to the originoL 


Art. IX.— 1. Debate on the Address. 1850. 

2. Speeches at Protection Meetings, 1849-50. 

3. Address of the National Association for the Protection of 
Industry, 1850.* 

4. Board of Trade Returns for the Year 1849. 

^HERE is no reason either for being, or affecting to be, surprised 
at the agriculturists—or, perhaps we should rather say, those 
noisy politicians who usurp the name of a very tranquil class of 
men — having closed their account with the past twelve months 
in a storm of angry discontent. * Agricultural distress’ is no 
^new thing; and, at the present moment, there^robablj^is consi¬ 
derable actual suffering,—as we dare say, also was the case at all 
the other periods when similar cries were raised. It is far from 
our thoughts to deal lightly or tauntingly with coniplaints 
coming from a body of the community poss^ing such strong 
and ancient claims to general respect and kmdly feeling. On 
the contrary, we propose, in a spirit of friendship and scrupulous 
fairness, to inquire how far the sufferings complained, of may be 
temporary in their causes, as well as exaggeiuted in their state¬ 
ment ; using, for the inf estigation, not gene^ principles and broad 
conclusions—on which we might most fairly take our stand as on 
an invincible position—but only some palpable and homely facts 
belonging to the present time and drcumstances: such as, if not 
li^yond -denial, are at least within the reach of simple and 
V accessible tests. First, however, we would, by a very condensed 
(compendium of the history of agricultural complaints, guard 
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against the assumption, that complunts like the present are 
anything new among the complidntng class; or that they neces¬ 
sarily, or even presumptively, arise from anything new in 
legislation. For surely it is a most suggestive fact that, what¬ 
ever may be at present the actual suifering of the agriculturist, 
his complaints, with but few and short intervale, were as bitter 
under the system which has ended, as they are under that which 
has begun. 

In March, 1815,—the avenues to the Houses of Parliament 
at the time being filled with nulitary and police,— it was 
enacted that no wheat should be imported into Britain till the 
average price of the kingdom was above 80 j. per quarter. 
Several such proposals as one by the late Lord Ashburton, to 
fix 76 j. instead of 80«. for the minimum, were rejected by over¬ 
whelming majorities. They were treated as mere panderings 
to public clamour, a betrayal of the agricultural interest, and an 
act of contempt towards a committee of the previous session, 
which (guided by the evidence of a number of leading agri¬ 
culturists) had affirmed that wheat could not possibly be grown 
in this country at any price below 80«., or rather 82s. In 
the following December the monthly average was 55s. 9d., or 
30 per cent, below the minimum decreed by the legislature iu 
March I As soon as the preliminaries of the next sessi^on were^ 
hurried over, Mr. Western, member for Essex, ‘ rose to bring 

* under notice the distressed state of the agriculture of the. 
‘United Kingdom,’ He began:—‘Between two and three- 
‘ years ago agriculture was in a prosperous and flourishing state,. 

* and yet within the short period which has since elapsed, 

‘ thousands have been already ruined, and destruction seems to 
‘ impend over all those whose capital is engaged in the cultiva- 
‘ tion of the soil!’ He moved rcsolutious declaring that all 
connected with agriculture ‘ are at present suffering under un- 
‘ cxampled distress;’ a proposition which was unanimously 
adopted by the House. This was in March, 1816, wiicii wh^ 
was 54f. May, though not in virtue of the parliaiuenti^' 

resolution, it was up again at 74«. ^d. Incendiary fires and 
similar outrages broke forth, soon afterwards, throughout the 
chief agricultural districts. In the Isle of Ely alone four agri¬ 
cultural labourers were hanged on one gallows, and several 
others shot, for particijiation in one of these riots; ‘ a reduction 
‘ in the price of bread and meat,’ says an impartial ^ntemporary 
ohronicler, ‘ waa the avowed object of the rioters, and their 
‘ flogs were inscribed with “ Bread or Blood.”’ By the end of 
1816 the average price was 103s., and the annual average for 
the next year was 94s. ; so that the landlords in the logis- 
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lature did not com^dain, although distress petitions came in, in 
large numbers, from farmers and labourers; and the period 
was one of almost unparalleled suffeiing to the oomlnunitj at 
huge, and of anxiety to their rulers. In 1818, with an average 
of 84«. 2dl, and in 1819 with an average of 72«. 2d.,— with the 
Habeas Corpus Act suspended, and with the Six Acts, Special 
Commissions, and the hangman, in active operation throughout 
the country, — there were frequent complaints from farmers 
and laboiirers, but no organised efforts to obtain ‘relief.' In 
1820, the annual average being 67«. lOd., Parliament was in¬ 
undated with agricultural petitions praying for ‘ a higher pro- 
‘ tective dutyj’ and averring that foreign corn was ‘ smuggled* 
out of the bonding warehouses. The appointment of a Select 
Committee to consider these petitions was carried even against 
the wishes of the ministry; but the Committee, after sitting a 
couple of months, reported that they could detect nothing and 
devise nothing. 

And here. Having completed the first six years’ history of the 
Corn-law, let us in a single sentence sum up its dismal and in¬ 
structive testimony. All importation was prohibited, till wheat 
had risen above 80^.; and, though prices fluctuated violently 
between 53«. and 112^., the average for the six years was 
78;. 3d.., or more than double the natural price, that is, the 
world’s-market price, for the period in question. For four years 
out of the six, we did not (deducting re-exports) import a 
single quarter of foreign grain; and at the end of the sixth 
year, when agricultural murmurs were louder than ever,’ and 
louder than note, there had been no imports for two years, nor 
was a single quarter of foreign grain lying in bond. The 
country, meanwhile, was more than once on the very brink of 
famine and rebellion. 


In 1821 (wheat at 56s.) ‘ agricultural distress petitions ’ again 
poured in; and a motion in the Commons for the appointment 
of another Committee, ‘to take into consideration the petitions 
‘ relative to the distress of the agricultural interests,’ was again 
carried. But here the landlords were taken in their own 
devices. The Committee presented a very elaborate report, de¬ 
claring that, as the ports had been absolutely and continuously 
shut ageunst foreign grain for thirty months, the agricultural 
distress Could not nave arisen from importation,; that the reme*^ 
dies asked for by the petitioners were ‘ founded on delusion, and 
‘ likefy to lead to disappoinlyiient,’—since * Protection cannot be 
‘ carried fi^rther ihan moxlo^ly; * and that the Committee would 
'^rather suggest a relaxation, -in the shape of a fixed duty not 
‘^■^ibkory. The year 1822 (wheat 44;.^ 7d. ,— only 5d, higher 
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tander prohihUion than it was last year under open ports I) began 
with agricultural nulingniore extravagant than ever; the country 
gentlemen at the county meetings insisting on ascribing the low 
price to ^ foreign importations,’—afthough not a single quarter of 
foreign grain had come in for more than three years,—and dear 
peiately talking about such remedies as National Bankruptcy 
and Parliamentary Beform. Another Committee was appointed: 
but it separated, unable to do more than discourse vaguely about 
a * sliding-scale,’— an ingenious artifice, which the complaincrs 
scouted as not being likely to keep out foreign grain more effec¬ 
tually than the prohibition under 80^., of which they were already 
in the enjoyment or endurance. During the session six different 
proposals for amending the Corn-law, besides one, emanating 
from the country party, for defrauding the national creditor, 
were discussed and declined by the ^ouse of Commons. The 
circumstances of 1823 were very similar; the time of Parlia¬ 
ment being mainly occupied with (to use the phrase we find 
dancing through all the debates of that period) ‘ the great ques- 
* tioU of agricultural depression.* In 1824 and 1825 agricul¬ 
tural lamentations, though not ceasing, were comparatively mild 
and cautious, —apparently not because the malcontents were less 
dissatisfied, but because they were more afraid. 

We are now at the close of the eleventh year of Protectiou, 
or, rather, Prohibition ; and what do we find ? We find that, 
with high prices, low prices, and medium prices, the grievances 
of the agriculturists continued invariably the same; and that 
with the whole legislative power in their own hands, they never 
discovered a legislative remedy. 

With 1826 the new period may be reckoned to have set in. 
Owing to the growing strength of the trading and manufacturing 
classes, and in some degree also to the increased intelligence and 
repeated experience of the agriculturists themselves, the Pro¬ 
tectionists began to stand on the defensive rather than on the 
-aggressive; and they seem prudently to have set about con¬ 
sidering what might be done by concessions rather than by 
attempting new exactions. Nevertheless, through all changes 
of laws and prices, the croak from the left was as melancholy 
and ominous as ever. They complmned up till 1828, when 
the sliding-scale was enact^: and they went on complain¬ 
ing after it. In 1833 the Marquis of Chandps exhausted his 
eloquence in deploring their sufferings, and a Committee, pre- 
^d^ over by Sir James GrahanijF again described their con¬ 
dition as dismal and helpless in^the exl^me; in 1834 (whewt 
down at 46s.) the topic was again copiously expatiated nppn>; 
in 1835 (no impmrts, but yet whedt 39s, 4d. on aunaal a^e- 
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Tflge, nod 3^^ in Becember I) petitions oiice more crowded 
iiij and Lo^ C^andon renewed his distress moticms; in 1836 
another Coaunitteedflnquiiy was appointed, with, of course, the 
same melancholy evidence as before (relieved, however, by more 
cheerful statements from the Scotch farmers), and the.samp utter . 
absence of any parliamentary panacea. From the last-named ^ear 
to 1841 the agriculturists kept their troubles comparatively in the 
back-ground;—it seems to have been suspect^ that it might 
be impolitic to parade their weakness in the face of a growing and 
advancing enemy. They thought they did enough—they now 
think they did too much — when in 1841 they rejected proudly 
and revengefully the proposal by the Melbourne Ministry of an 
8 a. fixed duty. In 1842 came Sir Bobert Feel’s modification 
of the sliding-scale, and the Cattle and Provision Tarifil The 
New Corn-law speedily furnished a fresh instance of the futility 
of all such laws. Sir Hobert Feel, while repudiating generally 
the idea that legislation can ensure a certain price, stated the 
probable price under his scale at 56«.; and, during the. three 
years for which the scale lasted, it stood respectively, 50s, Id., 
51s. 3d., 50s. lOd. In 1846 came the end, or, at least, the be¬ 
ginning of the end. After an interval, consisting of the close of 
1847 and the commencement of 1848, a period marked by the 
absence of even the Is. duty,—the cry of ngncultural distress 
again resounded throughout the land and le^slature; though 
not more-loudly, nor, us we believe, more reasonably, than it 
was wont to do in the palmy days of Protection and Prohibition. 

Is there any parallel to this strange narrative in the case of any 
trade, save Agriculture? and of any system, save Protection ? It 
is not easy to conceive that any sober agnculturist can read it,— 
much less the whole history of which we have given but a crushed 
and imperfect epitome,—without feeling something, not only of 
shame, but something also of a serious am upon him for refiection 
and reconsideration. For three years preceding 1846, the agri¬ 
culturists had a sliding-scale, devised by their own friends—and 
then they were distressed; for fifteen years preceding 1842, they 
had a more rigid sliding-scale, also of their own devising—and 
then they were even more distressed; while, for the twelve years 
preceding 1827, under a virtual prohibition and no imports, 
they had been the most dbtressed alL We tell tbe tale 
simply as they themselves have told it to us, in Parliamentafy de¬ 
bates mid public documents; and we believe that, to some extent 
and as regards the tenanti^ and labourers, the tale may be a 
true one. • Many, perhiqis, wi{L at once conclude from such a 
narxative, that tlw agriculturists have cried * Wolf’ much too 
efifcen to be entitled to attention now. But all the -use we seek 
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What the Effect of Freo^adu 4 , ^ 

* to make of it is^ that it at least establishes iue of lus- 

! )icion^ that >ve may demand a patient heariok fdn a few simple 
acts and suggestions from an opposite point ot view>—assuming 
indeed/for the moment, that the agriculturists never ciy but 
when they are* hurh To our mind what we are about to state 
fully warrants the belief that—as, in times past, the possession of 
f^rotection was certainly never found a preventive of agribultural 
distressr^ the want of Protection may possibly not be the real 
cause of that distress at present. 

There is a strong resemblance between the circumstances 
which immediately followed the imposition of Protection in 
1815, and those which have immediately followed its removal 
in .1845,—so strong that it is well worth the consideration of all 
persons, who insist on ascribing every variation in the price of 
ibod to Ic^lative enactments. In the spring of 1815, when 
Mr. Robinson passed his bill, prohibiting importation till the 
price was above 80«., the price stood at 72s. The body of con¬ 
sumers were in alarm lest they might be unable to purchase food: 
but in December, the price was down to 55s. 1 It was now the 
turn for terrified agriculturists to proclaim that they were ruined; 
—yet, in another twelvemonth prices ran up to above 100s. 
In the winter of 1845, when Sir Robert Peel resolved to abolish 
the Corn-law, a famine was apprehended: but by the time his 
bill passed, in 1846, the price was 50s. The agriculturists again 
cried ruin, and in six months wheat again rose above 100s. In 
the London Com Exchange, on the 17th May, 1847> new 
Essex and Kent wheat actually brought 114s.,-<~a height, indeed, 
which it had scarcely reached for thirty years precikling. At 
the present moment it is below 40s., which is certainlyvery low; 
—though not so low as the existing generation have twice seen 
it. Thus we see that, within the range of a few months in each 
case. Prohibition did not prevent wheat falling to 50s. nor Free- 
trade its rising to 114s. 

Coming with the lights of such a history as the above to the 
inquiry,—what will be the probable efifect of Free-trade on 
agricultural prices ?<—we perceive at the outset that we mi^t, so 
far as the Free-trade era has yet run, dispense with the instruc¬ 
tion they supply. Free-trade began, not with 1849, but with 
1847 ; the months of that and the following year, during which 
Sir Robert PecFs vanishing scale of 1846 was in operation, 
being counterbalanced by those during whidi the Is. duty, and 
even the Navigation-laws, were suspended. Leaving out the 
calculation the year 1846, wl^h was partly under the old and 
partly under the new system, the average of the first three years 
of Free-trade, (1847-8-9,) was 54s. 1^, while that of the last 
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libr&e yean of ProtectloB, (1843-4-5,) was 6nly 50«. Sftf. It 
XBnot reasonable that the agriculturists should look,only at the 
fact, that under Free-trade they got no tnore than 44«. 2d, in 
1849, and riionld inrist on forgetting that under the same system 
they got as much as 69«. 9d, in 1847. But, for argument’s sake, 
we consent to take the case as they present it, and to deal with 
the low prices of 1849, although it would be just as fair to take 
Frotecrion prices as represented by those of 1822 and 1835,-— 
years in which prices, without any imports at all, went down 
even lower than they have done of late, notwithstanding that 
our late imports have been, as we shall try to show, unnaturally 
and accidentally large. 

Our first reason for believing that agriculturists need not be 
cast down by last year’s prices, is that, as regards the amount 
of home as well as of foreign supply, the circumstances have 
been special and extraordinary; perhaps not at all more likely 
to recur than the opposite circumstances of 1847. 

The very great extent to which an increase of home production, 
eitiier by a plentiful harvest or an increase of tillage, afiects the 
market, is a point on which agriculturists, or at least agricultural 
alarmists, have, from riie beginning of time’ to the present, re¬ 
mained singularly blind and imbelieving. They can conceive of 
no cause for reduced prices, save * the foreigner.* It is plain, how¬ 
ever, that the great and, on the whole, gradual fall of prices be¬ 
tween 1815 and 1825 could only have arisen from the extension of 
tillage and acreable produce. For importation, even under famine 
jhioes, was prohibited, and our actual imports, during the whole 
twenty years, were not a third of what took place last year 
alone. Yet, with these facts before them, and with this ^di- 
tkmal fact tderably well established—that tillage, including in 
the pktBse both reclaimed land and the increase of produce per 
acre/ had during the period in question increased somewhere 
about 40 per cent., —everything was ascribed by the compluners 
of twenty and thirty years ago to the importation which demon¬ 
strably and notoriously did not exist, and nothing to the causes 
which did exist, and which were the work of their own hands. 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that, with such importations 
as thoise of last year, they sliould be able to look at nothing else. 
Aitlmugfa we have never seen any weight conceded to the fact 
by our present complainers, yet neither have we seen them ever 
venture to deny, that the harvest of 1849, especially the wheat 
harvest, was an abundantenef and considerably, above the aver^ 
age. The |woportioh in which it exceeded an average^ and even 
the prdiminary qwesrionwhat ^ an average, are points wluch, 
to' tbe dfeeredit ofaU engaged in the trade of agricultuTe, there 
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are no available means of asc^taining. The Muiohester manu^- 
facturer will at any time make a pretty close approzmation to 
the produce of the coming crop of cotton in Georgia, as well as to 
its produce in past seasons; but the British agricultuiist has no 
data whatever for estimating the produce of ms own native soil 
for any one year, nor hitherto hu he much troubled him^lf 
even to guess. We shall not, therefore, attempt to speculate on 
the proportion which last year’s crop bore to an average , one. 
But, contenting ourselves with the admitted fact that there 
was an increase, would beg due attention to the truth* ^that 
what, stated proportionally, seems a small increase, may both 
greatly lower the market, and yet compensate the grower, or 
nearly so,—in short, that an increase of produce which seems 
very small, may counterbalance a decrease of price which seems 
very great. ^ increase such as that of which we are speakings 
whether a twelfth or a fourth, arising from the fertility of a favour¬ 
able season, falls to be calculated, not on what is, in an ordinary 
year, the marketahle produce, but on the ordinary gross produce, 
which is at least one fourth more,—the quantity set aside for 
horses, servants, seed, &c. in the process of production being no 
greater than if the produce had been only an average one or bSow 
it. Keeping this in view, it will be found by any one who makes 
the calculation on the proper data within his reach, that if last 
year’s ‘yield’ were taken as a fifth—or even a sixth—above 
the average, the producers would have, from the crop and the 
prices of 1849, as much money as they got from the average 
crops and the prices of the last years of Protection. We are net 
entitled to insist that a fifth or sixth was t£e actual surplus 
above an average; but,—it being admitted that there was some 
increase, and it being undeniable that any increase operates in 
the mode we have inmeated,—we are warranted in asserting that 
the fact ought not, as hitherto* to be kept entirely out of sight 
and consideration.* 

Another quality of the harvest of 1849 has had an unpre- 
cedently great, though it was not an unavoidable, efiPect in 
depressing prices. The grain, and especially the wheat, was 
got in in damp condition, not permanently damaged, but greatly 
deteriorated as regards imm^iate use. The condition of last 


^ In addition to the increase arising from a favourable season, it 
should likewise be taken into account that there is reason to believe 
that, under the stimalua of the higher prices 1B47, there was pre¬ 
pared and seeded in 1848 for the crop of ^849 a greater dian ordi^ 
nary breadth of wheat Every year our improvements in eultivatHNi, 
especially our extended drainingi must be teUing more and more. 
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year’s wheat, at least till within six weeks of the issue of this 
number of the Beview, has, even in some of the b^t wheat 
districts of the country, been such that only one tlurd of it was 
fit to be used ip the manufacture of good bread—a proportion 
almost unprecedentedly low. The effect of this temporaiy post¬ 
ponement of demand for new wheat has been greater than any 
person not having special knowledge of the particulars would 
imagine; but some evidence of it may be seen in the fact that 
for several months (say from November to February inclusive) 
the price of the best new wheat has been 6s. or 8«. a quarter 
below good old or foreign. If the farmers had held back the 
bulk of their produce till the present time, when it is coming into 
as good condition as that which has been fetching an additional 
6r. or Bs, (or, allowing for the greater bulkiness of the damp 
article, say 4s. or 5s.), their year’s profits would have been so much 
higher, or, if they choose, their year’s loss so much less. But, as 
the market returns and the state of the stocks on hand show, they 
have been selling with even more than ordinary haste. And why? 
Probably, at least, for one reason,—because the capital of so 
many of them is too small for their operations. This is a case, in 
whi<^ a defiriency of capital subjects the party to a double disad¬ 
vantage. The lower the market, so much the more certainly is he 
forced into it, as a seller; and the more numerous the sellers, the 
lower still will the market be depressed. But another, and pro¬ 
bably even a more powerful cause of the glutting of the market, 
and consequent depression of prices, has been the panic ,—a panic 
bom of folly and of faction. The immediate propagators of it 
are fiurly chargeable with the consequences. The farmers who 
were persuaded by their * friends’ to sell in January an article, 
Which might have brought 15 per cent, more if kept till April, 
have only their * friends ’ to blame. 

The fact of the existence, and the extent of the effects, of the 
Cmm Panic of 1849 admit of being indirectly illustrated and 
estimated by the facts connected with the Cattle Panic of 1842. 
In 1842, Sir Robert Peel’s first tariff reform admitted, though 
at still heavy duties, Live Animals and articles of Provision; 
which before were, some literally and others virtually, pro¬ 
hibited. Instantly cries of rage and ruin were raised, and prices 
fell heavily; — the farmers bitterly expressing the latter fact by 
the phrase, ^ Peel’s in the market’ We have no more accurate 
mode of showing the ftJl of price at this time than by taking the 
medium price of butcher’s meat in Smithfield market, before and 
during the panic ; though this does not sufiiciently represent 
the fall, the pricp of butcher's meat never following closely, 
nw to the full extent, the fall in the price of the. live animal. 
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especially when that fall is occasioned by some mch cause only, as 
a panic. In the yeaf preceding 1842, the medium price of beef 
at Smithfield was is, O^d, per stone of 8lbs.; in the three years fol¬ 
lowing the change, it was respectively, 3s. i\d,, 3s. l|<f., Ss, 0|rf. 
That of mutton, the year precraing, was 4s. 5|(/.; the three years 
following, 3s, 8^., 3s. 3s. 3f^ That of pork, the year 

preceding, was is. 10|<f.; the three years following, 3s. 8^^., 
3s. 3s. 7^d. In the gross, there was a fall of about 20 per 

cent. That this ytaa the effect of panic—co-operating, how¬ 
ever, with some distress among the consumers—and had no real 
connexion with importation, is clear from tlie fact, that the 
quantity of provisions imported during the period was incon¬ 
siderable, and the number of live animals brought over really 
not worth reckoning. Even those few came over, for the most 
part, mere skin and bone, and their flesh had to bo put on 
them here by British food and for British profit. We main¬ 
tain that the Com Panic of last year differs from the Cattle 
Panic of 1842 in little but this;—^"that owing to the natural 
difference in the subjects and the circumstances, it has operated 
still more injuriously to the interests of the panic-stricken. The 
cattle panic only threw the home-reared cattle on the market, 
under circumstances and at times which depreciated their sale¬ 
able value; for their foreign rivals were not in the country 
nor in existence. But when the Com Panic came, the ware¬ 
houses (for causes we shall presently touch on), were filled with 
grain belonging to capitalists, and waiting for a high or remu¬ 
nerative market. The panic among the home-growers went 
lengths which bafiSed all previous calculation. It knocked 
down the market week after week and month after month, till 
there seemed neither stop to it nor bottom: nor did it stop 
till, partly through the infection of alarm, partly from the 
inability of many to hold out ICnger, it had brought down the 
reserved stocks luao, like an avalanche, on the market. Here, 
then, in part at least, and taken along with the extent both of 
the panic and of the increase of our produce of home-growth, 
we have an explanation of the phenomenon that, for some time, 
forei^ grain sold in Britain cheaper than in the countries from 
which it came. 

W'e are now brought to the question — what have been the 
causes,,the amount, and the effect of the imports of last year? 
It is demonstrable that the circumstances of 1849 were still more 
exceptional with regard to importation than with regard' to 
home production; but we must pass rapidly over this part of 
the sulgect. The scarcity of 1847, which ocCarioned hot only 
Engla^d, but France, Belgium, and other countries, to appear 
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ptitcbts^ at enorau)^ ;pi^i^ i^^ nodoubt^ 

•dfy r^Te a i^eai ia &e e3qK)rting re^ona 

rise followiiig year.. At tV.seibM and rumouia 

of retolu^^ xausin^ decrease of 

teme bp!b^|i^^t)oo^|4>d^ and dro^vf the 

growers'c^ holdisK pf coi^ ip En^&i<(aln^ the only 
country^where industry and order seemed I&^y to be preserTed, 
—imd where, also, by a ohauee omtibidenoe, the hlways exagge¬ 
rated ailarepient of a new and wealthy jtiarket was now opened 
to these/ ItwjU surely be admitted that these circumstances are 
exceptioital ;-^that it is not often we have a year of such severe 
and general scarcity as 1847, nor one of so many revolutions as 
1848.' CoBOurring with, or following upon all thb, we had in 
1848, and again in 1849, unusually abundant harvests, and, 
consequently, low prices, both in France and Bel^um; enabling 
these countries, which usually import, to become exporters. In 
France, for three years preceding 1848, the price of wheat was 
as high as during the same period in our own country; for 
ten years preceding, the average was 51«. 2d.; but, last year, it 
fell to 33«. 8d. France thus became, for the year, what she 
was not^before, and what, as the facts we have just stated prove, 
she cannot ordinarily, or almost ever become — an exporting 
country: so much spir that she actually sent us the largest 
quantity of grain. Belgium, still more strictly an importing 
country, also sent us a large quantity. It appears indeed that 
nearly one-tlurd of the whole of our last year’s import of wheat 
came from these two countries,—countries, from which we can¬ 
not ordinarily obtain any supply* whatever.* We submit, that 
these are facts which alarmists should not persist in obstinately 
ignoring, dnd from which agriculturists only Peking the truth 
may derive courage and consolation. 

As regards our imports from tho^ countries which ordinarily 
do afford a surplui, it is easy to prove that, at recent prices, they 
have not pud, and therefore cannot be continued. The generu 
iket that, daring 1848, as well as 1849, importation from the ordi¬ 
nary continentfd grain ports bos been a loams speculation, ia noto¬ 
rious ; but, preferring particular facts and instances, we shall 


* Belgiam may, irrespective of her own harvests, become now an 
exporting instead of an occasionally importing country: for, the 
railway communication, which is completed to her frontiers, espe¬ 
cially that to the Rhine at Cologne, must divert from Rotterdam 
part ctf the supplies formerly sent there for exporL This, however, 
wBl not be a new source of supply, but only the substitution of a 
new ontlet for the produce of the Upper Rhine* 
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show, hj authenticated and unquestionable figures^ the condition 
of the foreign grain tr^e Mit stood in ^ginnin^ of Marob, 
and pretty nearly as ft hils stood sidce harvest, in the otdef 
gr^ port (except London) on the easf coast The follow* 
mg statement, which has been minutely 'tested, needs n6 ex¬ 
piration. Mr. WilSon and Mr. Sandars may compare it with 
their conflicting returns. 

Daatzig, 10th February, 1860-:— 

High mixed wheat 60 @ 62ibs. per bushd f.o.b. » S7s. ^ 40t. p. qr. 

• 

Average wmght 60 lbs. average price 

Charges :— 

Freight - - - - 3r. 6d. 

Insurance at 3 guineas premium - Ir. 2d. 

Sound dues - - Or. 6d. 

Bank charges for pa)dng in London Or. 3(t 
Loss on measure, and shore dues » Or. 6d. 

Making up weight to 62 lbs. (the 
u^al selling weight in Leith for 
white wheat), from 61 lbs. the 
natural average weight, say 1 lb. 

per bushel - - - Or. 9d. 

Duty - - - - Ir, Od. 

Factor's commission - * Od, 


Nett cost ex ship in Leith - . > 

Nett coster; warehouse —add Ir. per quarter for 
warehousing and delivering day 
Selling price at corresponding date in the 
British port - - - - - 

Rostock, 9th February, 1850 
Finest wheat 63 lbs per bushel f.o.b. - - 36r. @ 36r. 6d. p. qr. 

'T-*-' 

Average price > 36r. 3a. 

Charges as from Danttig - - 9r. 7d. 

Less on freight, being 
3r. instead of 3r. Sd. 
per quarter - ~ 6d, 

Also less making up 
weight, the natural 
weight being the sell¬ 
ing weight in Leith, 
for red wheat 63 lbs. 9d. 

- Is. 3d. 

8s. 4d. 


38s. 6d. 


9s. 7d. 
47s. Id. 
48s. Id. 
46s. Od. 


Nett cost ex ship in Leith 


44s. 7dl 
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Nett coat ex warehoiue —add aa above l«f per 
quarter - - - - * - 45#. 7rf. ^ 

Selling price at cotiesponding date in British # 

port - V • - • • 44«, Oi 


Lubeck, (Holstein) 15th Febraary, 1850:— 


Wheat of 61 lbs. bushel f.o.b. 

Average price 
Charges on the foregoing 
Add 1 lb. for weight to be made up - 


- 34#. (§ 84#. p. qr. 
* 

34#. 3(i. 

9#. Id. 

0#.7<f. 

. 9#. Sd. 


Kettoost #a; #At]p in Leith * 
N^tcostearwareAou##—add 1#. 

Semng price at corresponding date in British 
port - - * - 


43#. lid 
44#. lid 

41#.*' Od 


To the expenses of importation, as above stated, should be 
added about 9d per quarter for sea risk not covered bv the 
insurance, which is onlj effectual when the vessel is stranded or 
the loss total. To London the freights are higher than to the 
port we have selected; and to west-coast ports, of course, higher 
sdlL In round we may average the certain loss on each 

quarter of wheatTitt^fted during tue winter and spring of 
1849—1850 as 3ft' MB w^-:4#., in addition to all such risks as bad 
debts, &C. The bea^g of these facts is obvious. Our agri¬ 
culturists will surely l^eve that foreign com will not be grown 
and imported' at a .loss., It is not improbable that foreign pro¬ 
duction will be checked by the exceptionally low prices and 
profits (or rather no profit) of 1849, in something like the 
same degree to which it had been stimulated by the exception¬ 
ally high prices and profits of 1847. ’ • 

Having seen that 1849 was, as regards supply, and still more 
as regards prices, an exceptional year, we turn now to a more 
generd view of the position and prospects of the British agricul¬ 
turist. A!hd first, we would call to mind a fact which in the 
midst of the late alarm and hubbub seems to have dropped, if 
it has not been carefully thrust, out of sight; name^, that ffrain, 
in which the British agriculturist b exposed to competition, is 
not hb only product, but that two-thirds of his whole produce, 
consisting of roo^S, sheep, cattle, &c,, are not affected hy Free^ 
trade at all ,—except so far as that system ten£i to give them 
an increased demand and enhanced vsdne. 

assigning' either a positive or proportion^ amount to any 
agricultural product, or in trying to arrive at the total of all the 
products, we ent^ on unmapped groimd^a fact of the lament¬ 
able tnilh of wluch we could not pve better evidence, than by 
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merelj mentioning that at a meeting of ‘the London Farmers’ 

* Cli|b,’ a few weeks ago, it was gravely doubted and debated 
whether the annual average home produce of wheat was seven 
or twenty-four million quarters. We take for basis the cal¬ 
culations made by Mr. M‘Culloch in 1844, which led him thus 
to state the annual value of the agricultural produce of the three 
kingdoms; — 

From arable land ... a01B8,021,548 

From pasture and ‘ uncultivated’land • 89,750,000 

£227,771,548 

But this classification is not one exhibiting the facts wanted for 
the present inquiry, viz. that proportion of agricultural produce 
which is affected by foreign competition,—namely, the cereals: 
and that which is unaffected by it,—namely^ animals and roots. 
Taking from the first of the two classes given by Mr. M'Culloch, 
the following items—Gardens, which do not form a part of ‘ the 
‘ agricultural interest; ’ Turnips and Clover, in which there is not 
and cannot be any competition worth reckoning; Flax, in which 
there had been Free-trade ten years before the date of Mr. 
M‘Culloch’8 estimate; and Potatoes, which are higher than under 
Protection (but on the Irish portion of jsshich we put only 
half the value ascribed to it by Mr. in 1844);—and 

adding them to the articles contained second line of 

Mr. M‘Culloch’s classification, the result stands thus:— 

Cattle, cattle-food, roots and other articles (as ' 

above) not exposed to foreign competition ^13^,295,009 

Cereal crops, exposed to competition - 90,476,539 

£227,771,548 

The products, therefore, which are not exposed to competi¬ 
tion are about 50 per cent, greater in value than those which are 
so exposed; and, as Mr. M‘Culloch calculated wheat at 52s.,. 
and other grains in proportion, while, at the time he Wrote,, 
most of the articles in the non-cereal class were cheaper than 
they are now ; and also as the proportion of roots to cereals has 
greatly increased since 1844, both as regards the number of' 
acres under crop and the produce per acre — we think that, 
making all allowances for roughness of estimates, we are within 
the mark in stating that two-thirds in value of the annual agri¬ 
cultural produce of Britain is of that class which, in the nature- 
of things, Free-trade cannot injuriously affect.* 


* A similar calculation in another form, and relating \o England 
only, confirms the probability of these proportions. Takii^ the cereal 
VOL. XCI. NO. CLXXXIV. Q Q 
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Experience has shown, to the satisfaction even of the panio- 
etricken of 1842, that at least in Live Animals the foreigner 
cannot successfully compete with us. In every kind of animal 
(except Lambs and Swine, the number of both of which is insig¬ 
nificant) there has been a gradual and steady decrease in the 
imports for several years. Last year’s import was less than 
that of 1848, and that again less than the import of 1847. An 
attempt, however, has been made to supply the place of the 
Cattle Panic with a Provision Panic. We have been saved from 
the Live Animal, but only to be trodden down by the Dead. 
If agriculturists would in this case, too, only look at facts, in¬ 
stead of listening to their fears and fancies, they would soon 
be reassured. It is plain that in this country, where neither 
climate nor taste induces a demand for salted food, and where 
it is the custom for consumers to cure for themselves, the im¬ 
portation of cured provisions—of which all but a mere trifle of 
the importations consists, and must consist—is certain of find¬ 
ing an early and narrow limit. That limit seems to have been 
already reached; one or two of the articles of Provision show a 
decrease last year, none a considerable increase. But, moreover 
— and this perhaps is the main fact — the actual total quantity 
is not worth taking into iiccount, in relation to the whole. The 
import for 1849 of the chief article. Beef, in all its forms, dead 
and alive, salt and fresh, stands thus; — 

Oxen and cows - - - - 39,672 

Beef, 149,917 cwt. which, at 6 cwt. of market¬ 
able meat per animal, gives of animals - 24,986 

Total number of animals - - 64,658 

The estimated annual consumption of beef in the kingdom is 
2,000,000 animals, on which the number imported last year, as 
just given, is less than per cent. In the item of Pigs, the 
imports, live and dead, are considerably above this proportion; 
but the item is comparatively a small one, — to say nothing of 
the fact, that the number of pigs imported from abroad have not 
nearly filled the gap caused by the falling ofif in their supply from 
Ireland. While in the case of the far larger-items of Sheep, 
•Lambs, and Calves (taking Live Animals, and Mutton, Lamb, 
and Veal toge^r), the per-centage of imports on the entire 

, crops'of England at 40,000,000 of quarters — the highest estimate, — 
30f. a quarter all round will give 60,000,000/. of value* Assuming 
other crops and animals to be worth 120,000,000/., we have a gross 
produce of 180,000,0004 Now this is probably near the mark. For 
the ordinary supposition, which puts the rental of England at 
45,000,0004, and the rent at one-fourth of the gross produce, brings 
ompa gross produce of precisely the same value. 
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consumption is very much lower than that which we have already 
mentioned in the great article of Beef. On the whole^ the lact 
is beyond disproof, that the imports of foreign provisions in all 
shapes, are not above three per cent, on the consumption ; a pro¬ 
portion so inconsiderable as fully to prove our position,—that, 
as regards all that class of articles, the British agriculturist is 
not exposed to competition at all. 

But, if more proof is wanted on this important and neglected 
point, we liavc it in the history of the prices of the articles in 
question ; which have stood as high under Free-trade as either 
under Prohibition, or under the duties of 1842. They have, 
in fact, been more steadily high, except during the panic caused 
by farmers* ‘ friends,’ than the prices of any other product that 
can be named. The following figures show the medium price 
per stone of 8 lbs.,—that is, the price between the average 
‘ top ’ price and the average lowest price — of meat in Sini^- 
field, during the six years preceding and the six years following 
the change of 1842 : — 



Beef. 

Mutton. 

Purk. 



d. 

«. 

d. 

s. d. 


1836 

3 10, 

• 

4 


4 IJ 

1843 

1837 

3 lOj 


4 

3 

4 5 

1844 

1838 

3 9j 


4 


4 H 

1845 

1839 

3 U: 


4 

Gk 

4 10 

1846 

1840 

4 1 


4 

si 

4 9f 

1847 

1841 

4 0^ 

4 

5| 

4 10| 

1848 


Beef. 



Mutton. 



Pork. 


t. d. 

s m 

S 

4 S 

3 3 ^ 

4 01 


It will be seen how prices fell from mere panic—for the im¬ 
portations were trifling and powerless—in the three years follow¬ 
ing 1842 ; and how, when the farmers had cooled down, prices 
sprang up in 1846 and the following years, towards their 
former levels; although in 1846, the entire duty,—the slight 
modification of which had been in 1842 considered certain ruin, 
—was knocked off at one stroke of Sir Robert’s pen. 

As regards Sheep (the annual value of which, including wool, 
is greater than that of Cattle) we happen to possess some per¬ 
haps still more reliable data than those which are furnished by 
the price of butchers’ meat in London. There iq an estate, almost 
wholly pastoral, in the South of Scotland,—the rents on which 
are r^ulated year by year according to the price of Sheep ‘ 
and '\^^1; and the prices on which have been ascertained to be 
a fair average of the three great sheep-rearing counties of Dum¬ 
fries, Selkirk, and Roxburgh. With the explanation,—that for 
the first six years Wool was not averaged, and that the price of 
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Lambs is taken at tbe medium between the two qualities called 
‘ tops* and ‘ seconds,* and that the breed is the Cheviot,—we give 
tbe following table, compiled from the hooks of tbe estate alluded 
to, as showing the price of Sheep in one of the principtil dis¬ 
tricts, and, proportionately at least, for the whole country, during 
the last thirty-three years:— 



Wooli^^it. 

Lambs. 

Dlt Ewes. 



Lambs. 

Dft. Ewes. 


vt:— 

i. 

d. 

t. 

d. 

«. 

dm 


s. 

d. 

». dm 

a. 

d. 

1817 



5 

10 

15 

0 

1834 

38 

0 

10 6 

21 

6 

1818 



IS 

0 

24 

6 

I8S5 

30 

0 

8 84 

19 

0 

1819 



11 

44 

25 

0 

1836 

33 

6 

8 7 

16 

6 

1820 



10 

6 

21 

4 

1837 

23 

0 

9 84 

18 

0 

1821 

.i... 


5 104 

12 

6 

18S8 

32 

0 

9 14 

17 

0 

1822 

.1. 


5 104 

11 

0 

1839 

SO 

0 

7 104 

18 

0 

1623 

21 

0 

6 

H 

11 

S 

1840 

22 

6 

8 6 

18 

6 

1824 

22 

0 

5 

9 

IS 

6 

1841 

25 

0 

9 8 

20 

0 

1825 

28 

0 

9 

9 

22 

0 

1842 

21 

9 

7 24 

13 

6 

182G 

15 

6 

5 

9 

11 

6 

1843 

20 

0 

6 3 

13 

6 

1827 

18 

6 

6 

74 

16 

0 

1844 

28 

0 

9 14 

16 

0 

1828 

16 

0 

8 

2 

15 

0 

1845 

28 

0 

10 6 

18 

0 

1829 

14 

0 

6 


14 

6 

1846 

25 

0 

10 74 

21 

0 

1830 

16 

6 

4 

4 

10 

3 

1847 

22 

6 

12 14 

22 

9 

1831 

24 

6 

5 

10 

15 

6 

1848 

16 

0 

10 3 

19 

6 

1832 

21 

0 

8 

3 

14 

0 

1849 

20 

6 

8 10 

17 

6 

1833 

32 

0 

9 

04 

20 

6 








Here, again, wc have the same feature, as we have just seen 
brought out by the Smithfield prices—a great fall caused by 
the causeless panic following the change of 1842; and then a rise 
to a higher level than before, under the system of entire Free- 
trade commencing in 1846. It is remarkable, however, that, even 
including the three or four years of panic, the average of the six 
years following the removal of Prohibition has been greater than 
the average of the six years preceding;— 

Wool. Lambs. Draft Dwes. 

^ s, d, s, d, s» dm 

Prohibition—1836-1841 27 7} 8 104 18 0 

Free Trade—1843-1848 26 OJ 11 3j 18 5| 

The only decline here is in Wool; but since the latest 
of these dates, the price of wool has (even by the admission 
of Sir J. Trollope, the mover of the Protectionist amendment 
to the address,) risen 25 per cent. This rise may be safely re¬ 
ceived as a set-off against the fall last year in the other non-cereal 
articlesthe cause of which (whatever it may have been) was 
not importation. It is also worth noticing dhat, of the three 
years fcdlowing mitire Free-trade, the prices of one of them 
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(1848) have been higher than those of any year save one aince 
1835 ; and of another^ (1847,) higher than any year since 1819. 
We do not know of any other article of extensive productiem 
and consumption, in behalf of which a similar statement can he 
made. 

To what has been here adduced, many similar though smaller 
fiicts might be added. Of dairy produce—butter and cheese— 
the imports decreased last year. No roots are imported, except 
Potatoes; and of the price of these not even the most morbid 
grumbler can complain. The price of working^horefes is 50 per 
cent, higher than ten years ago,—although, in 1835, a Committee 
of the House of Commons, in its eagerness to aggravate agricul¬ 
tural griefs, estimated that railways would cause that particular 
species of stock to sink two-thirds in demand and value. 

Here, then, we have the impoi'tant and half-forgotten fact 
demonstrated, that two-thirds in value of the annual agricultural 
produce have been‘and will he unaffected by importation, — the 
greater [>art of those two-thirds being also of high value in 
cheapening and increasing, by the supply of manure, the pro¬ 
duction of the remainder. 

Coming to the assertion so often made that, in the other third 
of their produce, our agriculturists cannot, under Free-trade, 
maintain competition with the foreigner, we beg to recall another 
fact, which it is the custom to forget or wilfully pass over — 
namely, that Free-trade and other recent changes, if they have 
done something against the British agriculturist, have also done 
something/or him. From the language of our alarmists, it might 
be inferred that agriculturists had everything to sell and nothing 
to buy, and that no produce has fallen in price but theirs. A 
valuable i)aper, read by Mr, Porter at the last meeting of the 
British Association, however, shows that the price of everything 
which the agriculturist eats, drinks, or wears, has fallen in a much 
greater proportion than the price of that one-third of his produce 
which alone has fallen at all. Then, various seeds and foreign 
feeding stuffs, formerly liable to duty, now come in either free 
or at greatly reduced rates. For instance, the reduction of 
the duty on grass seeds from 2H. to 5s. per cent, is equal to 
28, 3d. on every acre sown with grass in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Norih of Englim^; while linseed cake, the free use 
of which on a farm tends moire than anything else—not even 
excepting guano, to which the farmer owes bo much —to 
increase the produce of his cereals, has fallen at least 50 per 
cent, within the last few years. Another advantage which has 
been conferred on agriculturists by Free-trade, and which is cer¬ 
tainly entitled to some consideration, is its tendency to give pros- 
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perity to their only customers,— a point we shall refer to pre** 
Bently, in connexion with another part of thi^ubiect. A further 
adrantage, and an immense one, is the tenl^cy of Free-trade 
to produce steadiness of price. The wider thd market, the 
steadier the price. Besides which, aU contrivances artificially to 
narrow the market miscarry sooner or latet* The Protective 
system was like an attempt to keep running water from its 
natural course and level. The dam was for ev^r leaking, here 
a little and tl||t|| a little; and at frequent intervals, when the 
* protected* farmer in the vale below deemed most surely that 
his fortunes were ' a-ripening,’ or whilst he possibly had gone to 
sleep in his false security, the dam gave way, and down came 
the deluge, bearing devastation and confusion with it. 

Passing on to the natural or non-legislative causes, which are 
said, in ihe particular instance of the growth of grain, to make 
competition with the foreigner hopeless, we set aside, first, the 
better climate of the foreigner as an admitted though exagge¬ 
rated fact: we put against it, however, certain natural or 
non-legislative advantages which the cultivators of the soil of 
Britain possess to a greater extent, not only than their grain- 
growing rivals, but than the inhabitants of any other country 
upon earth* 

The British agriculturist has more abundant capital and 
cheaper than any of his rivals. The more we refiect upon this 
distinction, the higher value shall we put upon it. The increase 
of fertility which land derives from draining and manures is 
ascertained by this tinde: and equally so, that the land, which 
our agriculturists occupy, lies in the midst oft the best market in 
riie world—a piece of good fortune, which we shall presently 
illustrate. On the details of this part of the question we do 
not enter, partly because both the existence of the advantage, 
and the partial and singularly unequal degree to whiqH' it has 
been employed, are matters of admission among all persons of 
ordinary candour and intelligence, at all acquainted with the 
subject. 

Another particular highly favourable to the British occupier, 
in whick he has a century’s start even of the rivals who come 
nearest him, is the comparative cheapness, frequency, and security 
of transit —a snperibrity which we always enjoyed.to a vast ex¬ 
tent in right of our insular position, and which is now immensely 
augmented by our railro^^ If,iri order tq illustrate the money 
value of a railroad to a fanner, we take what may be called an 
•averlge case, and suppose ah arable farm of 350 acres to be 
situated within three or six miles of a station, and to be con¬ 
nected with a great market 1^ twenty miles of rail, we shall 
find the annual saving on the carriage of the ordinary produc- 
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tio^s of farm to be at least 60^.* Mr. Smith, of Deanston, 
reckons the saving: at two-thirds of the whole annual cost 
of transport; whicSfin the instance we have taken, would give 
a ^vlng thrce^ or four times greater than the sum mentioned: 
hut herb) ns throughout, we have been desirous to keep oh the 
moderate or safe side; The large element which carriage of all 
kinds must form in the cost of products, so bulky as those in 
which the agriculturist deals, is undeniable. We observe that a 
petition ivaa lately presented to Parliament frpp^some farmers 
in Ross-shirc, complaining of their distance IsM the London 
market— a complaint.which, from its very absurdity; only in^ 
dicates so much the more strikingly the importance belonging 
to the cost of transport. Now what is the position of our rivals 
with regard to the cost of transport ? Measuring the distance 
of their farms from their sea-ports or markets (and speaking 
moderately), they have to travel a league of vile roads,—for 
every mile, of those excellent roads and railways, which even 
the worst-placed and most inland tenantry of Grreat Britain is 
sure of finding almost at their doors. The eflTect of fivcilities 
of transport is seen in the vast disparity, even among our 
most advanced neighbours, between the prices of produce of 
tiie same quality according as it is sold in diffcrcut districts. 
M. Pussy, in a ‘memoir’ read before the French Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences, in 1844, mentions (and the 
statement is of more value from having been made incidentally, 
and when dealing with another subject,) that wheat brings in 
the vicinity of Bordeaux 25 or 30 per cent, more than wheat 
of the same quality in Lorraine. Taking a later date, we find^ 
from the official returns for 1849, that in that year the average 
of the highest of the eight districts into which France is divided 
for corn-law returns was 25 per cent, above the average of the 
lowest; Speaking generally, those countries/ from which we 
may really look for exports, are much x^otbg placed tyan France, 
as regards iuternnl communication; the rivers being frozen over 
for months, and the roads, when not altogether blocked up, 

* This by no means represents the whole advantage. The railway 
efiects a saving also in the conveyance of manure; and often finds 
the fai’mer a market which would be otherwise inaccessible fisr root> 
crops, such as potatoes and turnips. For instance, we may mention 
that tlie great consuming district of Glasgow has, for the last two or 
three years, been largely supplied with^potatoes carried by rail from 
East Lothian, on the other side of the island; and tdiat preparations 
are making this season, in the county we have Just named — 
leading agricultural county jpf Scotland — for the growth of that ropt 
pn a scale at least four times greater than was ever known before 
the potatQ-]X>t was heard of. 
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vhat would be here considered execrable. For instance; through 
the Trade Circulars of the com merchants during spring, wc 
find such advices as these —(^Circular of Messrs, Berry^ Hender^ 
son, §• Co., Leith, giving extracts from the letters of their cor¬ 
respondents to this elFeot) — ‘Dantzig, \Qtk Feb. From the 
wretched state of ‘the roads since commenced, our 

‘ supplies are short.’—‘ Koenigsberg, FwThe bad roads 
‘ prevent supplies.’ While these arc the complaints from ports 
like Dantzig i^id Koenigsbeig, situated on rivers, and in the 
most i)opulou8 and prosperous of the grain-exporting countries, 
we may infer to what a degree the state of their roads must be 
a burden and impediment, in the case of other countries much 
more remote and backward; keeping in view throughout, that 
we are not now speaking of roads of such length os suggest 
themselves to our insular experience, but of hundreds of miles. 
Taking these facts into consideration, and remembering that after 
the foreign grower has reached his own port, an addition of about 
35 per cent, (sec the figures given on pp. 569, 570.) has to be 
made to its value there before it reaches ours, what other con¬ 
clusion can we come to, even as regards grain, than this—that 
these natural advantages amount to a natural protection much 
greater than can be thought necessary to make up for any natural 
disadvantages which the British agriculturist can allege, or at 
least can prove? and one which none of our other producers, 
dealing as they do in articles of the cost of which carriage forms 
an almost inappreciable proportion, can possibly possess ? 

The greatest advantage, however, possessed by the home- 
!grower, and an advantage of which none but a suicidal policy 
<^n deprive him, is, that he lives m the largest and dearest 
market in the world, and has, in his own countrymen, the only 
considerable community we know of, whose consumption largely 
exceeds its home production. The case of France during the 
past year proves this advantage to be infinitely greater than any 
artificial law could create; and when it is considered that France 
comes nearest us in the adequacy of her own demand to her 
own supply, and that she is under the shelter of a sliding-scale, 
it will be admitted that we have not chosen our instance unfairly. 
The average price of wheat in the French markets for the ten 
years ending 1847 was SXs, 2d,, and daring the same period her 
exports were more than balanced by her imports. In 1849, 
however, came an abundant harvest; and, without a single 
quarter being imported, the annual average went down to 
33«. 9d.; and at the close of the year, even in the highest 
districts, was only 29s, 6d, Now, why was it that in a country 
within sight of our own shores, defended by rigid protection, 
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and not having imported a single quarter, pj^ces fell last year 
50 per cent below its own ten years’ average, and 30 per cent, 
below the year’s price in this country, where there was an 
abundant harvest, Open ports, and importations unprecedentedly 
and (for reasons we have seen) unnaturally large? Mainly, 
because the Freni;^,liiigriaMlturist has a market only able to take 
off his average while the British agriculturist has a 

demand almost idways beyond his unaided powers of supply — 
a demand which has this year absorbed 13,000,000 quarters of 
foreign grain, and has yet maintained prices 30*pcr cent, above 
those of our nearest neighbour, notwithstanding that that neigh¬ 
bour has enjoyed Protection, had no imports, knd has had a free 
access to our markets. Surely it is the height of unreasonable¬ 
ness for our agricultural complaincrs, not only to refuse to allow 
weight to facts like these, but never to speak of such a market 
except in depreciatory language, nor of the great body of con¬ 
sumers of which it consists, except as persons whose interests 
are socially and politically of no account. 

It is quite possible, however, to lay too much burden even on 
such an ally as the largest demand and highest markets represent. 
The agriculturists used to be fond of telling the manufacturers 
that they, the agriculturists (a word they erroneously use as syno¬ 
nymous with the home market) are the manufacturers’ best cus¬ 
tomers ; they should remember, on the other hand, that the 
manufacturers are their onli/ customers, or nearly so. For forty 
years our agricultural population has not increased at all, while 
agricultural produce has increased immensely, —^ the surplus being 
taken off only through the increased wealth and number of tho 
other classes. Now, the whole history of the Corn-laws, from 
1815 to 1849, shows that an artificially high price of food rapidly 
injures these other classes, and, by violenUy diminishing the con¬ 
sumption, speedily reacts on the grain-growers themselves; while, 
on the contrary, low or moderate prices raise the consumption with 
a celerity and to an extent of which we have never yet even sighted 
the limits. The experience of last year throws a striking light 
on this latter point. Every year since 1830 (and we might go 
farther back, bringing out the same results), we have imported 
more foreign grain than we consumed. In 1848, for instance, 
2,580,959 quarters of wheat were imported; but, although for 
three months of the year, even the If. duty was suspended, only 
1,865,294 quarters were passed for consumption. However, when 
we come to 1849, 3,872,134 quarters were, we find, imported, 
and 4,509,626 consumed. Taking this along with the fact that 
we had had an abundant home harvest and have now low stack¬ 
yards and warehouses, we get a glimpse of the extent to which 
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consumption is e:^ended by low prices, and restricted by bigh. 
Under last year’s prices it is obvious multitudes must have eaten 
bread who could not eat it before; and multitudes have had 
enough who formerly had too little. A law re-enacting high 
prices would just be, a law to pluck t^e bread out of these 
people’s mouths. To say nothing of humanity, it is worse than 
doubtful if such a policy would be even profitable. No man 
can permanently profit by the injury of his customers; and in 
this case the grower of grain is apt to do more than simply lose 
customers. ’ Dear food and bad trade (experience and reason 
show the two things to be inseparable) reduce the means and 
number of consufb^i^; but they do more. Agriculture not 
being able to provide for the natural increase of the population, 
a certain number of persons must every year find a livelihood 
in other employments, or must go elsewhere; and, during the 
last three years of bad trade, emigration took off a number nearly 
equal to the whole natural increase. Now, where have they 
gone, and what are they doing ? They are on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, growing corn. Whatever 
changes unfavourably the proportion between our population and 
our means of employing them, must tend to change them from 
customers into rivals,—from corn-consumers in Britain to corn- 
growers in countries to which British ports are open. Turn it 
which way you will, the more it becomes plain that it is the 
British agriculturist’s interest to be content with his natural 
advantages, and that every attempt to grasp at more is throwing 
away the substance for the sake of a very shadow. 

Besides the natural disadvantage of climate, our farmers, how¬ 
ever, are instructed to prefer frequent allegations of other disad¬ 
vantages under which they are told that they arc suffering, to 
the same effect They say that labour is cheaper with their 
rivals than with themselves. To this we return a direct denial, 
what is meant is, not nominal wages, but their proper^ 
tion to the work done. It would not be difficult to demon¬ 
strate, by authentic and incontrovertible details, that, for a long 
period, the wages of the English agricultural labourer have 
been barely sufficient to procure him the food and raiment, 
upon which the amount of labour rendered by him could be 
actually performed.. At its very best, what is spoken of as the 
raised sede of English necessaries and comforts, comes to little 
more than that. Avoiding, however, painful and invidious 
particulars, we point to one general fact, which must, of itself, 
go a long way to refute these allegations about the dearness of 
British labour compared with foreign. If the English agri¬ 
cultural labourer were really and to any considerable extent a 
dearer article than the same class in other countries, we should" 
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observe some tendency to bring in the cheaper article, every kind 
of natural obstacle notwithstanding. Now, the tendency is all 
the other way. Adam Smith, it is true, has told us that, * after 

* all that has been said of the levity of human nature, a man is, 

* of all sorts of luggage, the most dlAicult to be transported.’ But 
since Adam Smith wrote, everything relating to the transporting 
of men (except as regards language,) has undergone a revolution, 
of which he never dreamt; not much more money and time now 
serve to take a man to New Orleans and Constantinople than 
would have taken Adam Smith from Edinburgh to London. We 
see the effects of the change in actual facts,,)>^ting on this ques¬ 
tion of free-trade in labour. We import no labour, but we annu¬ 
ally export an immense quantity; —and to where ? Principally 
to America, three thousand miles away, and the very country 
—which, though wages, and especially agricultural wages, are 
three times higher there than here, our Protectionists fear aa 
one of their chief rivals in the British corn-market. As regards 
also the Continent, we export both skilled and unskilled labour, 
and import none. Diversity of language even is no impedi¬ 
ment. This is established by well-known facts — from the 
evidence taken before Parliamentary Committees thirty years 
ago, down to the latest experience derived from the rebuilding 
of Hamburgh, or from railway-making at Boulogne, or flax- 
spinning at Lille. We are satisfied, that the disadvantage to 
which employers of English labour are exposed in consequence 
of the higher wages of their labourers is infinitesimally smalL 
When the workman gets more money, it is only because he does 
more and better work. English wages may be very high; while 
English labour is very cheap. The Celt is at our door, ill 
enough off. Several circumstances go towards determining the 
quantity and species of Irish labour which come into competition 
with English labour in the English labour-market. Of these 
causes, nobody can assign to each its true proportion; and say 
how much Irish labour stays away on account of its real dear¬ 
ness notwithstanding its apparent cheapness—and how much is 
kept out through the hostile operation of English Poor-laws. 

Upon the other two alleged agricultural disadvantages—taxes 
and rent—it is not requisite to enter. The former,*—as regards 
at least the general amount and pressure of English taxation, com¬ 
pared with foreign,— is the subject of a separate paper; the latter 
is a matter of private business, and not of public policy. Without 
interfering with the question,—whether a reduction of rents a.t 
this juncture is necessary and just; we maintain that prices moat 
regulate rent, not rent prices; and we only add that it would be 
.a matter of regret and reproach, if any loss caused by the new 
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system should be allowed by the landlord to fall on tenants, who 
never benefited by the old. 

Perhaps the strongest dissuasive from Protectionist agitation 
remains yet to be mentioned. Success, or, at least, permanent 
success, is impossible; and there is immense mischief and risk in 
the attempt. Never did any set of men * go to the country*— 
not even our High Church clergy in the Sacheverell movement, 
which they seem to be preparing—with a cause more essen¬ 
tially unpopular, or under circumstances more utterly adverse. 
A t^ on brei^^and that tax for the benefit, not of the State, 
but of a class, a-ny time an u^ly proposal, and is especially 
desperate at a Vme like this. In State aifairs, it is always 
more easy for those in possession to defend than to restore; 
while in this case all the powers that proved themselves powerful 
enough in the first instance to destroy, remain prepared to resist 
restoration, and have been multitudinously recruited. The 
League, though long triumphant among the more intelligent and 
active sections of the middle class, never really roused nor even 
thoroughly conciliated the masses. The leaders of the League 
appeared to think that they had made a great advance, when 
their public meetings were no longer in danger of being swamped 
by crowds of Chartists; who, if not subsidised by Protectionist 
money, were inflamed by the Protectionist fallacy that cheap 
bread must mean low wages. But all this is changed. That 
which no reasoning, however forcible, and no eloquence, however 
unadorned, enabled them to perceive, is now made palpable and 
visible. Like blind Kent, they ‘see it feelingly.’ They can 
now understand it even in Buckinghamshire.* Among the 
manifestations, all too rude, at most of the Protectionist meet¬ 
ings during the winter, may be detected, even in the most 
rural districts, a slight foretaste of what would be the charac¬ 
teristics of Protectionist agitation, should it be carried into or 
nesaf the enemy’s country, —that is, into any of the great seats 
of population; or should the enemy, that is, the great body of 
consumers, be incited to reprisals by any considerable measure 
or even. appearance of success on the part of their agricultural 
aggressors. ‘ In this question,* said Lord John Russell, in that 
speech on the Address which in breadth of view and quiet force 

‘ We did not find that any hope was entertained of a return to 
‘ Protection ; indeed, one respectable fanner told us that the labouring 
‘ classes were now so well educated and read so many tracts and news- 
' papers, that' they would rise in a body to prevent it. This statement 
* was made by a man in every way oppos^ to Free-trade principles, 
‘ and was accompanied with expressions of regret at the “evil effects of 
‘ “ knowledge upon the poor.”* — Times* AgHeuUural .Commissioners, 
Sigh Wycomhe, Jan, 24. 
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has seldom been excelled by him,—‘ in this question every man 

* has a stake, every man, woman, and child has and feels an 
' interest. If you were to put on a duty raising the price, every 

* man would count the additional 1^., If. 6d,, or 2s, a week, 

* which yon would have mode him pay for the support of his 
' family. Now, are you ready to face that question ?’ It would 
be facing a powder-magazine with a torch. 

And yet there are, or were a few weeks ago, some of those 
who have most to lose and most to fear, who seemed, never¬ 
theless, disposed to enter on the enterprise. We shall not soon 
forget the startling recklessness of spirit coarseness of 
speech, with which certain even of the magnates of the land set 
out, some five months back, on this desperate crusade. Never 
did poor Chartist demagogue, besotted with ignorance and the 
fumes of mob applause,—and perhaps * speaking in hunger for 

* bread, not in thirst for revenge,’—vapour either more foolishly 
or more fiercely than sundry Protectionist leaders, from Diikcs 
downwards. It is an evil thing when Peers talk glibly of 

* revolution ’ as something likely, if not justifiable; and when 
county members denounce the chief statesmen of the country 
as ‘ liars,’ amid applauding yells and oaths. And under what 
motive and cue for passion do these nobles and senators thus 

‘ Drown the stage with tears,— » 

And cleave the general ear with horrid speech/ ? 

It is in a breeches’ pocket cause,—a question between their 
pockets and the pockets of the rest of the community. They 
talk of ‘ revolution,’ and do their utmost, by fair means and foul, 
to get up an agitation,—in order to escape from the grievance of 
cheap bread! What! after Great Britain—‘serene, like heaven 
‘ above the clouds ’—has preserved throughout the revolutionary 
storm which has been recently sweeping over Europe, an attitude* 
and aspect which will form one of the noblest features in her noble 
history,—after having remained unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
amid the war of principles and the crash of thrones,—is she to be 
cast into danger and confusion from motives mean as these, and 
for objects so unreasonable and hopeless? And %vor8C, after 
our industrious masses stood patient through the semi-famine of 
1847, and loyal through the revolutionary fever of 1848, are our 
aristocracy to exhibit themselves in the character of >yaifton 
disturbers of the public peace, whenever their commodity, the 
poor man’s loaf, is not so dear as scardty and monbpoly might 
make it ? Such a course would not be grateful, nor decent, nor 
pmdent; and is as alien, we believe, to the instincts of English 
gentlemen, as, we are sure, it is to their interests., 
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Art. X. — 1. Ruckblick auf die Entmckluny der Deutscken 
Angelegenheiten im Jahre 1849. (Ketrospect of the develope- 
ment of German Affairs in the year 1849.) Berlin: 1850. 

2. Preussen und seine politische Stellung zu Deutschland itnd den 
Europ'dischen Staaten von Bulow~Cummerow. (Prussia and 
her Political Relation to Germany and the States of Europe.) 
Berlin: 1849. 


3. An Heinrich Gagern; eine Stimme aus dem Deutschen Volke. 
(To Henry (Jagcrn; a Voice from the German People.) 
Stuttgard; ICI9. 

4. Political Letters on Germany. By Germanicus. (In the 
* Globe’ Newspaper.) 


T^e closed our remarks on the Political State of Germany, 
twelve months ago, at the moment when the Headship 
of the German Union had been offered to the King of Prussia 
by the Parliament of Frankfurt, and while his answer was still 
uncertain. It was a moment in which much of the future of the 
civilised world hung upon the will of one man. A spontaneous 
and informal meeting of representatives of public opinion had 
drawn from the Germanic Diet the convocation of a Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, whose legality was undisputed, and whose 
decisions only wanted to be acted on to become laws. The 
arch of the constitution had been gradually rmsed, and the 
key-stone lay ready to consolidate the work. After apparent 
hesitation, and with semblances of regret, the King of Prussia 
declined the honour and the responsibility, and in so doing sealed 
the‘ doom of the German Parliament. Disheartened and, for 
the time, distracted, the Constitutional Party, who had struggled 
long and well against fanaticism and treachery, almost disap- 
pest^ from the scene: the last days of the Assembly were 
characterised by impotent violence, and its extinction was almost 
more welcome to the friends of its promise and its purpose, than 
to the enemies who rejoiced over its downfall. 

We have sometimes thought that the magnitude of this enter¬ 
prise of a German Empire bos not beeii sufficiently understood 
in this country to be justly appreciated; and the contemplation of 
what it was the King of Prussia by that act rejected, may both 
surprise and instruct. It was the revival in himself and his House 
of the ^cat traditionary organisation of that sacred Roman Em¬ 
pire, which fills the central period of European history: it would 
have plaeed within the control, not indeed of his arbitrary will, but 
of hk counsel, his judgment, his admimstrative skill, and all the 
mor^ influences from which a sagacious Constitutional monarch 
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can dfstil so much real power, the political destiny of thirty- 
three millions of men, more generally educiated, and less exposed 
to violent popular instincts, than any other civilised people: 
he might have wielded, for the defence of the nation and for the 
assertion of its rights and dignity against other powers, a force 
of not less than half a milUon of highly-disciplined soldiers ; and 
through him a distinct and authoritative foreign policy would 
have impressed on the history of Europe the desire and opinions 
of the German people, instead of the nullity of the diplomatic 
equilibrium, which may represent, indeed, contending principles, 
but which expresses only rival interests. , 

But the acceptance of such a trust, though in itself an act of 
courage, does not imply the power or the means of conducting 
it to any good issue. There are two other grave points of con¬ 
sideration,—the obstiicles which stood in the way of success, 
and the capacity of the man to surmount them. Wc have 
never concealed from ourselves oi* others the gravity of these 
impediments. However earnest and truthful the yearning of 
a large majority of the people of the several German States to¬ 
wards a comprehensive unity,—a feeling based on a supposed 
historical reality, and severely tested by persecution and by time, 
— yet it was evident that the ready consent of the governments 
of the smaller States, and the tardy or prospective adhesion of the 
larger, had little foundation either in their national sentiment, 
personal conviction, or high policy, and could only be the i^esult 
in some cases of individual timidity, and in others of absolute 
despair. Many, and indeed most, of the grand-duchies and prin- 
cip^ities had found the independence conferred on them by the 
Treaty of Vienna an intolerable burden: the evils of political 
convulsion and discontent were infinitely aggravated by the 
smallness of the locality: the public force was not sufficient to 
afford protection to life and property against the tumults of the 
hour; and royal dignity had not those means of preserving itself 
from insult, which the lowest delegated authority enjoys in a 
large and well-organised community. But in the case of the 
four Kingdoms, it was very different. As long as the army 
remained faithful, there was no particular personal danger; and 
it was clear that nothing short of an exercise of revolutionary 
power on the part of the people, or the pressing fear of it, could 
force the Governments into a scheme, with the grandeur of 
which they had no sympathy, and the immediate effect of Vhich, 
in the elevation of Prussia, was eminently unwelcome to them. 
Hanover, with her old grudges and still mindful of the thwarted 
ambition of her neighbour, — Saxony,- with her sense of incon¬ 
venient contiguity, and the recollection of 1815, when her very 
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existence was in pei^,—and Wiirtemberg, with her avowedlj 
Austrian and Bussi&n predilections, were none of them likely 
to submit to nnything but nec^ity; while Bavtein, proud of 
her historical ai^ often anti-German past, and regaining herself 
as distinct from the North of Germany both in religious senti¬ 
ments and in some matenal interests, was evidently determined to 
struggle hard, before she permitted her political individuality— 
now idealised to her imagination by her great sculptor Schwan- 
thaler —to be subordinately grouped into a German Hegemony. 
The hostility of Austria to the project was sure to be that of a 
defeated nval: her unhappy relations with her own provinces 
could not, indeecb at that time have allowed of open hostilities, 
but no resources of diplomacy and intrigue would be spared, to 
mar the fortunes of the new-born Union, and present menaces 
might easily be fanned into future war. Of the opposing influ¬ 
ences of foreign Powers we speak with caution, because tliey arc 
each so modifled by the internal condition of their several coun¬ 
tries at any particular moment, that it is difficult to estimate the 
worth and weight of the opposition. But it has ever been the 
traditional policy of France to prevent the cohesion and compact¬ 
ness of Gdrmany *; and the establishment of this mighty Union, 
emanating from the popular will, constraining the inclinations 
of dynasties, and accepting all the principles of constitutional 
government, must have combined every element most distasteful 
to the Czar, and most likely to provoke his interference in the 
centre of Europe. * 

On the other hand, there is perhaps no undertaking of equal 
importance in history against which equal obstacles have not been 
brought to bear, but which men have not been found equal to sur¬ 
mount. The fable of Napoleon Bonaparte, as recorded by Arch¬ 
bishop Whately, rests on the unlikelihood of his success: for tlie 
heroic is ever supernatural, as far as ordinary life is nature, and 
our adult and accomplished world is just as susceptible of fan¬ 
tastic events and dramatic surprises as that distant past which 
imagination adorns and obscures. Will not the February of 
1848 seem to future historians a moment of time as astonishing 
in the magnitude and diversity of its accidents, and as important 
in its results, as perhaps any other recorded on the dial-plate of 

* We have heard a distinguished French statesman very lately 
asserf. 'that he should think even the possession of the Rhenish 
* Provinces of Prussia a poor compensation to France for the dangers 
‘ of a German Union.’ There was more of this feeling in the modera- 
^ tion that prevented the French army in 1848 from establishing the 
* Northern Italy than liberal statesmen are willing to 
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the wcft-ld ? That hour aeeuredl^ wm iko% unpropil^BS 
and sew events; and the moral impi^ 
ment sprang had already done so ^dbbx thaitpri^i^i^ 
limit to its power. It in 1847 it ha4 beie^ tc; 

German governments that in the following spring the 
obstructive and absolutist Diet would unanimo^y decree, oiid w^ 
its members, including Austria, would issue orders for, tbe defn 
tion of the National A^embly of Germany,:—in which the power 
should be vested to give a Constitution (t&e verfassungg^tende 
National- Versammlung ); and that the Diet would solemnly sur¬ 
render all its rights into the hands of a central power responsible 
to this Assembly, what language could havecha^teriaed the ex-« 
travagance of the supposition? And yet this came about from, 
two simple causes,—the intease desire of the Qerman people 
for a national unity, and the invcduntaiy confession o( the 
separate governments, in the crisis of revolution, that there did 
lie in that union an ultimate defence, both of tlie social order, 
at that time seriously threatened, and of the very authorities 
themselves, at that time so gravely endangered. 

When, indeed, the immediate peril was past, the international 
difficulties revived; and the unanimity of feeling, which bad 
brought the Assembly together, was shattered by opposing inte¬ 
rests and dynastic jealousies. TJie porition of Prussia soon clearly 
defined itself. In March, 1848, M. Yon Gagem had proposed 
the Le^slative Chamber of Hesse-Darmstadt that, until Qome 
complete change should be effected in the constitution o^ Ger¬ 
many, one German sovereign should be invited to take the direc¬ 
tion of the afiiiirs of the Confederation; and he strongly indicated 
the King of Prussia, as the only one whose political tendencies 
and material circumstances permitted him to be selected. The 
meeting of fifty constitutionalists, which took place at Heidel¬ 
berg in the same month, under the superintendence of Gervinua 
and Bassprmann, and which convoked the Vor-Parlament, made 
no concealment of Its intention of proclaiming the King of 
Prussia head of the new Bund. But the revolution of March 
at Berlin considerably changed this aspect of things. The 
popular opinion which had looked on the King of Prussia as the 
necessary ‘ Deliverer,* now.finding him in open battle with a 
portion of his people, and amenable to the same accusations 
as other sovereigns, turned bitterly against him. His tardy 
concessions to the popular will were, then at least, believed to 
have been extorted by necessity, and no credit was given to 
him ibr them. On the other hand, the ready acceptance of the 
convocation of the Frankfurt Parliament by Austria, bad layed 
for the moment its own revolutionary spirit, and bad been fbl- 
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lowed bj the nomination of the Archduke John; so that the 
position of the Austrian party in the Assembly was very differ¬ 
ent from that which the statesmen of Western Germany could 
have antic^ated. No one could have believed that Austria 
would have succeeded in making any head against the tide of 
liberal opinions or against the long-nourished and carefully 
inculcated doctrine, that the unity of Germany had been the 
passiohate dream of the youth of Frederick William and was now 
the main project of his experienced manhood. 

It had, however, required a protracted and consistent course of 
anti-German policy on the part of Prince Mettemich to dissociate 
the ideas of German Unity and Austrian Headsliip in the German 
mind. When the proclamation of Kalisch, in 1813, had raised 
the standard of German nationality, and summoned to the field 
those popular hosts, who reinstated the power which the armies 
of Frederick the Great had been unable to preserve and would 
have been unable to restore, no thought of Prussian supremacy 
existed in the mind of any man. When, again, the princes had 
betrayed the hopes of the people, and Germany, dismembered 
and ‘ leas’d-out,’* found herself nearly as powerless for either her 
own developement or her influence on the world as while she lay 
bound ben^th the eagles of France, the forbidden dream of 
German empire was surmounted with the figure of Barbarossa, 
and the descendants of the House of Hapsburg were looked on 
as equally recreant to their own uncontested rights and their 
inherited duties to the common fatherland. The policy under 
which Austria rejected and persecuted this feeling, instead of 
making use of it, was certainly not founded on any chivalrous dis¬ 
interestedness; but was a necessary consequence of a principle, 
the wisdom of which late events have rather confirmed than dis¬ 
proved, —namely, that the unitary government of Austria is only 
possible under an absolute sovereign. So strong was this con¬ 
viction in the minds of the Emperor Francis and his minister, 
that, on the reconstruction of Europe, Belgiunjl was given up 
without an effort; and Lombardy and Venice (which it is now 
a high political heresy to conceive of as disconnected frqm Aus¬ 
tria) were accepted with reluctance, the Emperor having at the 
first pledged his word to the British commissioner that he would 
not resume them. The apparent sacrifice was reasonable and 


* This dear, dear land, 

Dear for her reputation-through the world, 

Is now leas’d out (1 die pronouncing it) 

Like to a tenement or pelting fann. 

Richard IL^ Act 2d Sc» 1st. 
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far-eighted. For the non-Germaii population of would 

in any case so far outnumber the German, that, under a coidamon 
conetitutional system, the German element would necessarily biS 
overpowered; while, on the other hand, it was very problemarioal 
whether provinces so entirely alien as these in habits, language, 
and position, could be retained in faithful and profitable con¬ 
nexion under an irresponsible central rule. When it had been 
once assumed that the federative principle should not be applied 
to Austria, but that, on the contrary, all the efforts of the 
government were to be bent towards obliterating provincial dis¬ 
tinctions, it was wise to make the Empire as compact as pos¬ 
sible: And, though the Lombard soldier is now playing mora 
on the frontiers of Saxony, this military triumph has been 
achieved by a waste of resources and of vigour which deprives 
the victory of present profit or future peace. As long, there¬ 
fore, as the Austrian Government was determined rigorously 
to pursue the system of an absolute and centralised authority, it 
was impossible for it to take advantage of the great national 
feeling, which only saw in Austria the traditionary Head of the 
German Federation, administering its affairs in strict adherence 
to laws and customs, and honouring the liberties of the other 
States as its own. It was not so much an opportunity that had 
been lost by Austria, as that circumstances had arisen entirely 
incompatible with the form of national existence, M'hioh she had 
advisedly adopted and constantly adhered to. When, after the 
lapse of years, the influences of Austria and Prussia met face to 
face at Frankfurt, the chief author and agent of this system was 
himself in exile. On that occasion, Austrian statesmen would 
have done well to remember that, while, on the one hand, they 
could not reasonably have attempted to divest themselves of 
complicity with the former system, and to claim as their own the 
interests they had for thirty years been trampling under foot; 
on the other hand, it had now become cqiially extravagant to 
hope to realise #^hat their ablest minister had never attempted 
in his plenary authority, — a unitary Austria, exercising empire 
over Gefmany, 

Bift the suspension, or even the extinction, of the claiitiB of 
Austria to the headship, did not necessarily imply their assump¬ 
tion by any other Power. Confederation and 

union {^tiundes-staat) still remained two possible and distinct 
schemes of reconstruction. For all her own immediate purposes 
Austria had always found the old IMet sufficiently sub^rvient, 
from Prussia down to Lichtenstein. But the restoration of the 
Diet implied the destruction of all that the Frankfurt Assembly 
lepresented; the very existence of that body had been an abso- 
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lute proof that the Diet had failed of its object and end: the 
constitution the^ were there met to frame was of necessity to 
be something in principle and action other than the Diet; tind 
hence the representatives of Austrian interests, as opposed to 
German, became membei's of the Assembly for the purpose of 
destroying it, and framers of the constitution with the intent of 
making it null and void. Thus, when the parliamentary history 
of Frankfurt comes to be written, it will be seen that no abne¬ 
gation of political consistency was too great to accomplish this 
object. If the Union must be decreed and the Headship offered 
to Prussia, the main effort was to be directed to giving it such 
characteristics as would make it most unacceptable to the King. 
Universal suffrage, — unwelcome to all industrial interests, as 
well as contrary to the general German appreciation of political 
power as a trust; and the suspensive veto,—eminently offensive 
to a mind which even at the moment of concession loves to cheat 
itself with the imagination of its own unfettered will,—these 
9 iid other democratic portions of the constitution, were carried 
by the votes of the Austrian members. 

The essentially Conservative and Constitutional Party, of 
%vhich Gagern is the head, was thus thwarted by the very 
persons, who, if not Austnans, would have been its natural 
supporters; and the democrats profited by the aid of these 
treacherous allies. The design was successful; and the Con¬ 
stitution odered to the King of Prussia gave a plausible pre¬ 
text to those who described it as an ill-concealed Bepublic. 
Many of the princes who adhered to it made no secret of their 
belief, that it would seal their political doom; and the king was 
earnestly warned, even by those who were not absolutely disin¬ 
clined to the undertaking, to beware lest he became the puppet 
of a merely destructive faction, who would use hU name and that 
of Prussia to complete the disorganisation of society. Nor were 
there wanting accusations of treason to the order to which he 
providentially belonged. The cause of kings in^uch an hour, it 
was said, was the cause not of one, but of all; and the man of 
honour was appealed to, when the statesman hesitated.* There 
are two springs of human action, before either of which all these 
and similar remonstnlnccs might have given way;—intense per¬ 
sonal ambition, or entire conviction of rightful duty. But nei- 
theV'Of them was here. When the hour of action arrives, it is not 
enough th^t a man should have his theoiy of what he would wish 
to see accomplished; the Deed comes to him dressed in circum¬ 
stances So differehl from what his fancy had depicted: it stands 
before him, long expected, yet hardly recognised: and the 
opportunity, on which days have meditated and nights have 
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dreamt, passes unseized, and is lost for ever. Heroic ambi¬ 
tion, nnshaken and unscrupulous, working out its ends by evil 
or by good, and trusting to be absolved by the history itself has 
made, rejoices too heartily in the occasion of action to anidyse 
what lies beyond. Patriotic or philanthropic devption confronts 
the danger, comparatively careless of victory, in the self-suf¬ 
ficing consciousness of right; and is less the a^nt of its indi- 
vidi^.will than of a certain divine necessity. By one of these 
impulses Frederick the Great rmsed up Prussia, by the other 
'Washington created the United States; and either might have 
erected a United Germany. As it is, the ^gran r^uto* of 
modern times will long remain a sulyect for the confiict of pro¬ 
babilities ; and be discussed as one of those events, which, if it 
had happeoed otherwise than it did, might have altered the his¬ 
tory of Eprope. 

The King of Prussia, now acting under the counsel of Gene¬ 
ral RadowHz, attempted to obtain by diplomatic means whut 
he had rejected when presented by the popular will; and the 
events which occurred in rapid succession proved incontestably 
that there was no fear of a fierce and brutal demagogy succeeding, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, to turn the national 
sentiments to their own ends. The Democratic Party believed 
that the moment was arrived when the people, hopeless of any 
good from above, and indignant at the abandonment of the great 
cause by their chosen chief in the crisis of its consummation, 
would rise in its wrath and sweep before it all established 
government, as it had done in France on much less provocation. 
Baden and Saxony burst into open revolution; in the former the 
extinguisher itself caught fire, and the army joined the rebels. 
Austria at the time was too busily occupied with her own em¬ 
broilments to be capable of offering any material assistance, and 
no army but the Prussian seemed of sufficient force to arrest the 
movement. But the King of Prussia could not leave his own 
dominions unjnrotectcd; and it was only by calling out the Land- 
wehr, that he was enabled to succour his distressed confedeiates. 
On this emergency, the king summoned his people *to be the 
guardians of public order in Prussia, while he put down by force 
the outbreaks, which his own refusal of the Headship of Ger* 
many had provoked. This was much to ask; for it required the 
Pruasiw people to assume the attitude of repressing riic excesses 
to which the irresolution of their sovereign had the appesiunce of 
having m^ly contributed, and also to show lum a mark of 
confi&nce at the very moment when he had disappointed 
lughest national hopes. And yet, almost without an exception, 
the awfice was fidthfuUy disch^ged,—that aeryice^ vrhi<^ wp\dd 
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have been rendered with tenfold readiness^ had*it been demanded 
•to maintain order and arrest confusion in United Germany. 
There is also little doubt, but that the ultra-democratic portions 
of the Frankfurt Constitution would have been constitutionally 
idter^ with great facility: or that the reaction against the 
extravagancies of democracy, which was certain to invade the 
minds of men, inight have been prudently used to fence round 
the central authority with all such protection as was compatible 
with constitutional freedom. The governments which had re¬ 
ceived, and those who might desire to receive, the assistance of 
Prussia in their hour of need, were naturally expected to be pre¬ 
pared with some equivalent. The results of gratitude were now 
to be added to those of fear, and upon this groundwork the so- 
called League of the Three Kings,— of Prussia, Hanover, and 
Saxony, — was estabHshed. It was based on a constitution which 
embodied all that was really essential in that of Frankfurt: and 
the parties were bound to a^ere to this engagement fbr the space 
of one year. If by that time no arrangement had been come 
to by the other German States, they were at liberty to recon¬ 
sider the scheme. The King of Wurtembeig, having been forced 
into submission to the Constitution of Frankfurt, did not think it 
worth while to adopt the Prussian modification; and Bavaria, 
after holding out hopes of an amicable agreement, grew more 
positive in her alienation, in proportion as Austria grew freer 
from actual embarrassment, and more able to afford her a direct 
euprort and countenance. 

The intervention of Kussia in the Hungarian war had now 
liberated Austria—not from any great national calamity, but— 
fhun the necessity of admitting the limited independence of that 
extenrive kingdom. There was no period during that conflict, 
up to the actual intervention of foreign troops, when the young 
Emperor would not have been joyfully crowned at Pesth as King 
of Hungary; and it is doubtful whether that would have not 
been the result of Hungarian victory, even at the last moment. 
But, there are certain favours which nq man can receive at the 
hands of another without some loss df self-esteem, and so it is 
with nations. Gloss it over as they may, the acceptance of this 
a^tance has inflicted a most humiliating wound on Austrian 
dignity: and all the brave blood in which it has since been bathed 
cannot To have been the &8t German power to call in 

Bu^an troops to its assistance, was an odious characteristic in 
^ judgment as well as instincts of all true Germans: and the pre- 
tennoneH3f Prussia must now, accordingly, be doubly galling to 
cabinet of Vienna, after so Arrant a demonstration or its 
In the very cause of order, of which Austria 
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had been the persietent champion, Prussia was winning national 
laurels all her own, while Austria was receiving Cossack aid. 
The very provinces which Austria had of old wrapped round 
the German Empire, and stood between Germany and France, 
were now rescued from anarchy by Prussian troops; and Sakony 
was compelled by circumstances into that dependence on Prussia, 
which, from her local position, it must have been naturally one 
of her chief political objects to avoid. 

About this time a meeting of the Conservative National Party 
took place at Gotha, at which it was resolved to adhere to the 
League of the Three Kings, distinguished by the title of ‘ the 
* 26th of May.’ By this act a certain sanction of public opinion 
was given to what otherwise might have been regarded as a simple 
demonstration of royal will, and liable to all the changes and 
chances of that condition. This engagement gradually received 
the accession of all the Powers who had been parties to the con¬ 
stitution of Frankfurt, with the exception of Hesse-Homburg 
(whose landgrave is an Austrian field-marshal,) and of Frankfurt, 
still the residence of the Austrian Archduke John. Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of all these governments met at Berlin under the presi¬ 
dency of Prussia, for the purpose of preparing the drafts of the 
measures to be laid before the General Assembly, which it was 
now decided should be held at Erfurt. Military conventions were 
also entered into, which drew closer the relations between the 
forces of several of the States and those of Prussia. During these 
arrangements the liberation of Austria by Russian arms enabled 
the kings of Hanover and Saxony to show with how little 
sincerity or good-will they had joined the League at all, and it 
was only by more firmness than Prussia had often exhibited, 
that she succeeded in definitively fixing the convocation of the 
Assembly for the 20th of March, 1850. 

If the extinction of all enthusiasm and of the power that 
accompanies the passionate impulses of multitudes delays almost 
indefinitely the solution of the German question, and complicates 
its difficulties by allowing authority to interests and designs which 
would otherwise have been swept away on the instant, it is an 
advantage to a foreign reviewer to be able now to state the case 
as one of facts, and to balance the plain reasonableness of the 
propositions before him. The .long and weary negotiations be¬ 
tween Berlin and Vienna have prefaced no fruit; neither the 
consent of Austiia to a German Union, nor the contentment of 
Prussia with a simple Federation. The division of Germany into 
Circles which would submit each of the lesser States to one Of 
their powerful neighbours, and ihus absorb them into theeevenU 
kingdoms, has been one basis of the Austrian proposals. Tins 
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plan would reconstruct Germany under six divisions; and was 
in no way unwelcome to the smaller sovereignties; for by these 
means a bett^ chance of future importance was held out to 
tJiem, than by any other political arrangement. But just in pro* 
portion as the power of these separate kingdoms was conso¬ 
lidated, would the subdivision of Germany be confirmed; and, 
whatever other advantages might result from it, the scheme sup¬ 
posed an entire abandonment of all notion of a United Germany. 
A circular from Prince Wittgenstein to his diplomatic agents, 
dated July 21. 1849, sketches out a simpler form of partition; 
viz., an Austrian Germany south of the Main, and a Prussian 
Germany to the north. This is a scheme which could only be 
realised by sheer material force; and which has neither historical 
basis, nor public opinion, nor State necessity to stand on. Any 
such project is totally without a precedent, unless a precedent is 
accepted in the dismemberment of Poland, or in the secret treaty 
(of the 14th April, 1816) between Austria and Bavaria, in which 
the former power guarantees to the latter the reversion of the 
Baden Palatinate, in case of the extinction of the direct male line 


of the existing Grand Duke. By this treaty Austria is exhibited 
disposing of territories, over which she had not the slightest pre¬ 
tence of right; thus evincing the sincerity of the regard so loudly 
expressed by her for the independence of lesser Powers, —> the 
appearance of which at least was pi'cscrved in the old Diet by 
the parity of votes given to the smaller and greater States. But 
a new device htis been lately started, and at the present moment 
is attracting the attention, more perhaps than the confidence, of 
the public. The former Austrian proposals had altogether re¬ 
jected the principle of popular representation; a course which 
it should seem is no longer regarded politic. There shall 
therefore be an Assembly, consisting of about 300 members, 
'—one third elected by the Legislative Assemblies of Prus¬ 
sia, one third by those of Austria (including all her non-Ger¬ 
manic States), and one third by those of the rest of Germany* 
Above this must be placed a Directory of Boyal Commis¬ 
sioners, one named by the Emperor and each of the six Kings, 
and one by the two Hessen (Darmstadt and Cassel). The 
other States can ^poiut one of these seven its representative 
in the Directory, exoept where especial engagements of agnation 
and rights of succession connect it with some especial Power 
—stipulation evidently introduced to prevent the general 
surrender of themselves by the smaller States into the hands of 
Prussia. It is with the same object that the two Hessen are 
preferred to Badeii as the seventh Director, in order to cut off 
Baden from Prussian influence, and thus force- Iwr into subuus^ 
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Sion to Bavaria. To this scheme the three kings of WUrtem-* 
berg, Bavaria, and Saxony have formally acceded, the latter at 
the imminent risk of a collision with his pal'Hament. Hanover, aa 
yet, abstains, both on public and private grounds. -Her loodl 
isolation prevents her from joining a league from which she 
could derive no material advantage; and there are men among 
her ministers who anticipate that the flagrant false pretensions 
and extravagance of the scheme would, if it attained any sub^ 
stance, drive the whole public opinion of Germany to Erfurt os 
the only hope of refuge.* For if such an Assembly were con¬ 
vened, it would contain some iifty or sixty deputies, not only 
not Germans, but in many cases, and in some justly, implacable 
enemies of the German name and power,—who, in a division 
of parties, might become the arbiters of German destinies. 
These fears, however, never will become alarming, from the 
universal conviction that the Assembly, as proposed, is a mere 
bait thrown out to catch the constitutionalists; and that its 
only serious intention is to arrest the congress of Erfurt. 
How indeed could the hundred Austrian members be elected by 
the Legislative Assembly of Austria, which is not yet in exist¬ 
ence, while the Directory might be summoned at once and as¬ 
sume the whole faculty of administration ? And when thia 
authority had been once constituted, what reasonable man can 
believe that any portion of its power would be willingly aban¬ 
doned to the chances of even such an imperfect representation ? 

Were it really possible to test the opinions of the intelli¬ 
gent and educated classes of Germany on this question of 
Unity as distinguished from the interests of princes, the 
theories of philosophers, and the sehemes of statesmen, we 
should rejoice in the occasion. We are by no means minded 
to assume that the impulses which called together tlic Parlia¬ 
ments of Frankfurt still exist in the sober second-thought of 
the people; but we must own that, as yet, we have no proof 
to the contrary. There is, no doubt, a strong party who are 
repelled by the prominence which circumstances have given 
to Prussia in the practiced working out of the idea, just as 
there is a large body of Prussian oflicials who have no notion 
of opening Prussian employments to the rest of Germany, and 
who raise the cry that Prussia must perish when Germany be¬ 
gins. Now it is clear that Prussia, having:interpreted the 11^ 
article of the Federal Act of 1815 into the right of all and any 


* -See a dispatch of M. Detmold, Hanoverian Plenipotentiary at 
Frankfurt (dated Feh. 14.), which has found its wi^ into the Co¬ 
logne Gazette of March 21. 
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German States to form among tfiemselTes a league of any kind^ 
^ even, os in the case of the Hohenzollem Pnncipalities, to 
merge themselves in any other State,—she cannot contest with 
Austria or Bavaria ‘the right of forming with the kings or other 
princes such a confederation as they may think fit. These are 
the privileges of the dynasties;—beyond and above these rest 
the rights and the will of the people. No portion of Germany, 
except Austria, is now without its legal organ; the press is 
free; public meetings on this topic could hardly be dispersed 
by force, if conducted with order; and we own that we should 
see our way much more clearly by these lights than by any 
array of diplomatic notes, of projects written to be rejected, and 
counter-projects rejected before proposed. 

Germans must not be surprised that England, whose com¬ 
mercial interests are so intimately bound up with the peace of 
Europe, should look with suspicion on any political change, 
which may compromise the friendly relations of the great Con¬ 
tinental Powers. It requires both knowledge and foresight to 
understand the evils which threaten the peace of Europe from 
the old constitution of Germany; but it requires neither the one 
nor the other, to feel that the irritation of Austria aud the 
wrath of Russia are elements of future distress to all other 
European nations. On the other hand, in case the rivalry be¬ 
tween Prussia and Austria could be turned into any fair and 
liberal alliance, this would, in itself, be a guarantee for peace; and 
any organisation of Germany, founded sincerely on such a basis, 
not dynastically but nationally, might well defy the violence of 
all Foreign Powers. If, therefore, the Austrian scheme were 
practi^ble, its advantages are undeniable; and notlung but 
a consideration of its material and moral obstacles has inclined 


us against it. Some of these we have already alluded to: 
the immense disproportion of the German and non-German 
populations ; the non-German and, frequently, anti-German 
sympathies of whole races of Austrian subjects; the pride aud 
power of the Slavonians, who make no concealment of their 
hatred and contempt for Germany, which they look upon as 
crumbling into senile impotence, while the future of Europe 
rests wilb their youthful energies: how can these and any 
principles the like of these possibly become constituents of a 
Genqan Unity? Again can Germany, or ought she, to be 
naade re^oneible for all the complications of fineign rekriom, 
to which the diverse and distracted portions of Austria cx- 
gse ihe Austrian government,— for instance, to a ww witb 
Piedmont or France for Xioinbm!dy, with Rukfia for Gidliw 
or Transylvania ? Nor would the strength which Austria 
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might acquire by the German Union be of a nature to secure 
her from those acts of cruel and treacherous weakness which 
hare dismraced her administration^ and are still dishonour¬ 
ing it The permissive massacres of Gallftia or the proscrip^ 
tions of conquered Hungary may be repeated any day, as long 
as no higher moral principle than the success of the hour shall 
guide the counsels of Vienna. Providence wonderfully adapts 
the moral strength of governments to the elevation of their 
moral standard; and self-defence is a poor excuse for evil deeds, 
when the weakness that makes it necessary is the consequence 
of iraoble motives or willing ignorance. And has the moral 
or the intellectual elevation of the Austrian government or 
people been such as to authorise her to assume and retain the 
direction of any large portion of the human race ? A strict police 
gave to the sensuality of Vienna a sobriety— even a decency—- 
which had the effect of organising vice to an extent almost un¬ 
known in any other capital. The absence of all proper excitement 
to the understanding or even imagination encouraged an animal 
life which debased but did not shock, and which, if completely 
successful, would have ended as much in limiting as in per¬ 
verting the human faculties. But as weeds will grow up where 
seed is not sown, there was enough of prurient and rampant life 
to prevent this consummation. Good books were not read, but 
bad ones were eagerly devoured. There was a regular hierarchy 
of forbidden publications*, and those absolutely interdicted had 
the largest circulation. While the North of Germany was rising 
into a higher existence, under the inspiration of poetry, history, 
and philosophy, there was nothing too corrupt or too dull for 
llie Austrian market; and thus there is little wonder that the 
outbreaks in the Austrian cities have been characterised by 
a puiposeless confusion, and have resulted in less political im^ 
provement than has been generally the case in the recent scries 
of popular commotions. To replace Prince Mctteraich by Prince 
Schwarzenberg, and a patriarchal despotism by an indefinite 
state of siege, is as sad an issue of the efforts and sacrifices of 
political enthusiasm as its bitterest enemies could desire. 

Germany requires moral guidance as well as national im¬ 
provement ; and if Austria cannot supply the one or the other, 
can Prussia? The native proposition is doubtless much the 
easier to decide. In the encouragement of commerce, atjeast, 
Prussia has deserved well of Germany; she is the author of the 
Zdlverein, the xevirion of which, at the end of 1853, she pro- 

'* ^ DamnatUTy *Non Admittitury ^Trotneeat^* 'Erga Schedam^ In 
the last case the name of the purchaser was transmitted to the police. 
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po&es shall be submitted to the German parliament Tbe 
echemc of German Unity must attach Hambui^h to the 
Commercial League, — an object whidi would long ago have 
been obtained, in conjunction with another still more important, 
had not Baron Yon Bulow broken off the negotiations, all 
but concluded, for the adhesion of Hanover. That State, not 
unreasonably, demanded some pecuniary satisfaction, by way of 
compensation to her people for the increase of price in many 
articles of common consumption, which would have followed 
from her junction with the Zollverein, The propositions were 
refused at the very moment when their acceptance seemed cer¬ 
tain; and but for this accident, Prussia would have met the 
question of a German political Unity in 1848, with a commercial 
Unity already complete, Austria alone excepted,—an irnmense 
advantage as a starting-point. As it is, the power of exclusion 
from the Zollverein, on its revision, is a weapon of force in the 
hand of Prussia, and may be skilfully used, especially against 
Wiirtemberg and Bavaria. The Austrian government feels the 
full advantage of commercial union with Germany, and many 
points are already in process of agreement with Prussia, But it 
does not seem likely that any terms will be arrived at, as concerns 
a common tariff; lor Austria, although inclined to turn in the 
direction of free imports, can find no better way of conciliating 
the States of the Zollverein than by proposing that they should 
consent to a higher tariff, until such time as her national interests 
are sufHciently advanced for her to admit of a liberal one. Again, 
after much irresolution, and even semblance of bad faith on tbe 
.part of the authorities, and after some immoderate acts on the 
part of the representatives of the people, the Prussian parliament 
is now firmly cast in a mould which promises endurance and 
^evelopement; while, on the contrary, the paper-constitutions of 
Austria bear about them a singular imreality and disregard of 
circumstances—so very singular, that they look less like the 
theories of well-intentioned men, than deceptive measures artfully 
designed, should they be ever put in practice, to discourage free 
inftitutions by their failure, rather than encourage them by their 
success. From present appearances then, we think, it may fairly 
be concluded that the political influence of Prussian pre¬ 
dominance would not, in the long run, be adverse to tbe con¬ 
stitutional liberties of Germany. Under a constitution sp 
' popular as that proposed at Erfurt, it is impossible that minor 
despotisms could revive; and tbe breadtii of political views and 
the sense of the national dignity which must be created by tbe 
habits of a great assembly would go far to Aeutndise the petty 
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spirit of local poUrice, and infuse a higher feeling into the 
separate legislatures. 

. Although the accidental character of the present rulers of 
Prussia should justly have little to do with an enterprise, the 
success of which must depend on something far above and 
beyond the merits or conduct of individual men, yet it ia in the 
power of those who hold authority in Prussia, at this moment, 
to check or advance the movement almost at will. Much will turn 
on the position assumed by her at Erfurt: if it is firm and inde¬ 
pendent,—relying on the affections of the people,—regardful of 
the rights of princes, less as individuals, than as representatives of 
their subjects,—tolerant of objections and criticism,—and rather 
contemplating the necessity with regret than boasting of the oc¬ 
casions in which her material force has been called on to defend the 
Cause of order,—in that case, mere insolent menaces and coarse 
insinuations will not prevail against her work. But she must also 
be prepared to have the conduct of her government towards its 
own people taken as a test of her sincerity. If, for instance, the 
independence of Switzerland should be violated in the name of 
the feudal protectorate of the Prince of Neufchatel, the weaker 
members of the League will naturally feel less confidence in 
entrusting themselves to Prussian power; if restraints upon the 
press, or limitation of trial by jury, take place at Berlin, the 
constitutionalists of Germany will be the less willing to attach 
themselves to a centre whose influence might be indirectly ex¬ 
tended even to the modification of those fundamental rights 
which Frankfurt had established, and which it has bound itself 
to confirm. And as regards Foreign Powers, it is essentially 
incumbent on Prussia to give no colour whatever to the very 
natural imputation, that in all this project her first object is lier 
own aggrandisement. This suspicion can only be set to rest by 
a resolute perseverance in declining every species of superiority 
not absolutely necessary for the service of the Union. Badowitz 
has begun well. 

It is agreeable to many minds to represent in some person¬ 
ality an idea or scheme of action which they desire fully to 
apprehend. In that of German Unity the figure of Gogem 
offers itself in undisputed prominence. His father, acting as 
representative of the House of Nassau at the Congress of Vienna, 
distinguished himself through his desire to extend the sphere of 
the German Diet, by the admission of Luxemburg and HMstein, 
—a plan, however, which would have weakened its influence, by 
dispersing it- His son joined the army in 1815^ and passed into 
precocious manhood on the field of Waterloo, where the accidents 
of war placed him for a moment in a position of command. 
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Thence he returned to civil Hfe, and at the UniveTsitj of Jena 
partook with enthuBiasm of all the hopes and prmects with 
which the youth of Germany hailed the new-born inaependence 
of their country. We know how these have since been thwarted 
and perverted; but with his sanguine temperament disap¬ 
pointment rather dimmed than darkened the future; and 
what was the zeal of the student is now the faith of the 
statesman. He soon after became distinguished in the service 
of the State of Hesse-Darmstadt, and retained office till he 
found his own opinions running so continually counter to those 
of his government, that he felt he had no alternative but to 
resign. After a short course of opposition, he resolved to retire 
from politics; and considerations of a private nature favoured 
his determination. He had been attached to a lady in the full 
enjoyment of health and beauty, and had looked forward to 
a proud and prosperous domestic life as ample compensation 
for the troubles and vexations of public duty. But a serious 
and probably fatal malady seized upon the object of his affiec- 
tions, and brought the daily prospect of death into the natural 
region of life and hope. The lady long combated his re¬ 
solution to devote to her weakness and sorrow the vigour and 
bloOm of his existence, but in vain. For nine years he tended 
her with undivided care, and he since has mourned her loss 
as deeply as if she had been to him all that their hopes had 
ever promised, indeed, her great moral and intellectual quali¬ 
ties must have given to those years of apparent sacrifice a 
present happiness of the highest order; for, it was in that 
atmosphere of pure and tranquil affection that his mind was dis¬ 
ciplined by study and experience to the stature it has now attain¬ 
ed. Agriculture became his favourite pursuit; and his anxiety 
for the improvement of the cultivation of Germany led him 
to a minute consideration of her material interest. These 


he found to coincide in most points with that Union of the 
German States which had been the delight of his youth; so that, 
on his higher and inner life being broken up, he returned to 
public occupation, his ima^nation fortified by practical learning, 
and his feelings justified by his judgment. His political worth 
became apparent to the whole of Germany, as soon as it was 
perceived that his appointment to the government of his adopted 
country arrested the torrent of revolution in 1848; and all the 
public men of different States, who saw present safety and future 
welfare in German Unity, at once turned to him instinctively 
as their friend and guide. In the conduct of this question, 
steering between anarchy and despotism, he has shown him¬ 
self worthy of this trust: his massive and towering figure and 
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his genial countenance inspire immediate confidence; while a 
hearty optimism, which in the moment of personal failure 
seems to his colleagues to have a character of insensibility, bears 
him above all repulses, disappointments, and disasters. He 
meets the Assembly of Erfurt as resolutely os he met that of 
Frankfurt; and if there were many men of his character engaged 
along with him, we should not hesitate as to the issue. 

There can hardly be a greater contrast in history than the 
aspect of the circumstances under which these two Assemblies 
come together. If that of Frankfurt was borne so high on the 
wings of hope that its fall was inevitable, that of Erfurt has 
been in imminent danger of being crushed before it dares to rise. 
The one, however, looks as though it might be a beacon over 
the deep of time, the other was as the burning of a prairie. The 
folly of democratic violence has, for the moment, placed at the 
discretion of goyexiimcntB much more than it is desirable should 
be so placed; and the essentially conservative and pacific cha¬ 
racter of the Erfurt project renders any appeal to popular 
excitement contradictory to the very terms of its existence. 
Will this one stable organisation rise above the confusions that 
still possess Europe, and demonstrate that there is no more in^ 
stability in progress than in reaction? For mere Order, even 
that of the divine Cosmos, is in itself a barren thing — as barren 
as mere Liberty: each requires the breath of life to generate 
what is good and great,—and it is only to their coincidence and 
harmony that we can look for any permanent advantage to the 
societies of mankind. 


No, CLXXXV, vjill be puhlUhed in July, 
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289-90—insurrection of the 16th of April, 290-1—election of the 
Assembly, 291—the new representatives, 291-2—^Lamartine’s em¬ 
barrassments, 293—his reasons for refusing the presidentship-of 
the liepublic, 293-4—his reasons for remaining in office, 295— 
character of his narrative, 296—^Lamartine os^n author, 297. 
Landor^ Walter Savage, review of his poetical • works, 408-—differ¬ 
ence between ancient aud modem poetry, 408-9—Greek poetry, 
410—connexion between ponthei^ and polytheism, 411-2^—the 
* Hamadryad,’ 413-4—imperfect appreciation of classic mythology, 
415-16—* Aeon and Bbodope,' 417—* Julios and Cymodameia/ 
417-18—‘Corythos,’ 419—the ‘Madness of Orestes,* 420—Mr. Lan- 
dor’s dramas and dramatic scenes, 421—‘Begeneration,’ 422—his 
descriptive power, 423—Greek conception of love, 424—use and 
abuse of epitliets, 425—‘Gebir,* 425'^—its occasional obscurity, 
427—‘The Last of Ulysses,* 428—addiction to classic forms of 
composition, 429 — exaggenition, 430 — non-popularity of Mr. 
Landor’s poetry, 430-1—beauty tlie main characteristic of Greek 
poetry, 4^—Greek poetry and Greek arts, 433-4—Greek poe^ 
and Greek philosophy, 435—Greek poetry and Greek morals, 
436-8—moral deficiencies of recent poetry, 439—moral elevation 
of Greek poetry, 440-1—proper qualities of poetry, 442*3. * 

LeeSy Sir Harcourt, 92. See Orange IVacessions, 

Lewis, George Cornewall, Esq., review of his ‘ Essay on the Influence 
‘ of Authority in Matters of. Opinion,' 508—matters of fact and 
matters of opinion, 509*10—matter of perception and matter .of 
inference, 511—definition of authority in matters of opinion, 512— 
concurrent testimony, 513-14—distinction between mock sdencafl 
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ttbd tra^ ^15-16—^omceopathy imd pbrenolo^, 516-7^—^mesmerising 
•'517-6-^^^j1E^otBOii, 519-—cases iti thdlhesmeric hospital, Calcutta, 
520-1—force pf authori^ in reli^ous matters, 522-5—law and 
omnion on infidelity, 525-7—utility and proper province of au¬ 
thority, 527-36—^persons competent to guide opinion on any subject, 
5S6-8^-authority of political bodies, 538-48—^uty of the State in 
tOl^ioUs questions, 549-55—abuses of the principles of authority, 
555-Y—character of the work, 558. 

M 

MiWs * Political Economy,’ extract from, in support of the view that 
it is the duty of the State to assist in emigration, 30. See Colonic 
naHoh. 

Mines, British, notice of works relating to, 62—early attraction of 
their wealth, ib, —^Britain’s present subterraneous treasures, 63— 
M. Terlet’s table of the comparative mining produce of Europe, ib, 
nole—exaggerations as to the extent of our coal fields, 63-4— 
necessity of preserving records of mining operations, 65—com¬ 
pulsion of mining companies in Prussia to furnish government with 
elact plans, ib., note —system in Austria, 66 note —indispensability 
of registration of plans of underworkings, 67—existing records 
inaccurate and not usually available, 68-9—calamitous results of 
the present condition of mining records, 69—accidents from the 
irruption of water, 70-2—importance of an authentic record of the 
facts and phenomena of explosions, 73—ruination and fraud from 
want of registration, 73-5—Statute of Limitations regarding mines, 
75-7—^lessors of mines frequently victims of lessees, 77—other 
grievances, 78—the * old man’ of our metallic mines, 79-80—risks 
attending the present system, 80-2—^immense value of registration 
to lessors, 82—strong feeling of late, for the necessity for inter¬ 
ference of Government, 82—impossibility of working mines with 
pecuniary advantage and certainty without records, 84 —value of 
science in modern mining, 85—^prospective view of our mining 
greatness, 86-7. 

N 

Nvman, Geo. Warde, Esq., review of his * Examination of some 
} prevailing Opinions on the Subject of Taxation in this and other. 
‘ Countries,* 451. See Taxation. 

i' 

0 

(^servaiories, National, works relating to, 299—Greenwich observa¬ 
tory, 300—its early history, 300-1—^practical astronomy, 302—thei 
two.Herschels, 303—gravitation, 304—^parallax, 305—measure¬ 
ment of celestial spaces, 306-8—description of astronomical instru¬ 
ments, 308-11—altitude and azimuth circles, 311—great equatoreal 
telescopes, 312-13—Venice and Copenhagen observatories, 314— 

. ^mer, t5.—other early observatories, 315—that at Pulkowa, 316 
—hiau^ of Greenwich observatory, 317-18—Flamsteed, 318-19— 
HaOey, ^O^Bra^ey, 380-23—^Di^. Bliss, 823-^Dn Maskelyne, ib. 

324f-«-Prof^6r Aiiy, 325—astronomical' apparatus'at 
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: Greenwich, 825 et the time ball, 326—senith tube room, 
827—Bird's bnufmi quadrant, 828—Flamsteed’s MS€L, I6i i ^.eo i n * 
puting room, 329—transit room, ih. —astronomical clocks, 8| 0 u - 
taking a transit, 331<^-circle room, 332—library, 338—chronometer 
room, 333—altitude and azimuth instruments, 335—^aiagiietieal 
and meteorological observatory, 337-8—photographic registratioa, 
339—personal establishment, 341—system pursued for melh^- 
ising and preserving observations for future reference, 342—Board 
of Visitors, 343—Mr. Airy’s admirable method of reduction^ 344— 
his lunar reductions, 345—his Annual Reports, 346—his method of 
overcoming the difficulties of the Canadian boundary survey, .347 
—his other labours, 348—* skeleton forms,’ 349—assistants’ duties, 
349-51—personal equation, 351-53—^printing department, 354—> 
latest improvements in the apparatus, 355—^postscript on Mr* 
Airy’s * Popular Lectures on Astronomy,’ 356. 

Orange processions, notice of works relating to, 87 —disoouraging 
effects of party-spirit in Ireland, tb .—^notice of the late Orange 
riots, 88— Orange principles and practice, 88-9— accounts of former 
riots, 88-91 —self-deception of the Orange leaders as to the noxious 
influence of party-spirit, 92 —dissolution of the society, t6.—Sir 
Harcourt Lees, ifi,—parly feeling from 1836 to 1845, 93 —govern¬ 
ment policy of 1845 offensive to Orangemen and the resumption of 
Orange meetings, 94 —attempts of Government to quell the grow¬ 
ing evil, t5.—magistrates superseded for attending party meetings, 
t5.—conduct of Lords Roden and Enniskillen and the Marquis of 
Downshire, ib. —offer of party services to government during the 
disturbances of 1848, 95 —the Orange manifestation of that year, 
ib. —extracts from a letter from Lord Roden and notice of his 
proceedings, 95-7— Orange grievances, 97— counter-associations, 
98— letter from Lord Massarene, 99 —notoriety of Dolly’s Brae, ib, 
—the Orange procession of last year, ICX) —precautionary measures, 
ib. —reception at ToUymore Park, 101—conflict at Magheramayo, 
103 —^brutality of the Orange victors, 104— results of the pro¬ 
cession, lOd-^magisterial inquiry, 106— accomplices among tho 
magistrates, 107; —illegality of armed assemblies, 109 —remedy pro¬ 
pose by Lord Castlereagh for extinguishing party processions, 
111 —moral support of the existing law only needed, 112 —true 
mission of the Anglo-Irish Church, 113 —list showing the increase 
of illegal processions in the north of Ireland, 114— magisterial 
disqualification of partisanship, 115-16—advice of Lord Stanley 
and Sir R. Peel, 117—hope for the future, 118. 

Ortogruly notice of, 176. 

Ottoman empire, foundation of, 175. See Turkey, 

P 

Pai^ertm, its evils and proposed remedies, 2 et seq. See Cohnixa* 
lion. 

Pisistratusy 137. See Chote. ■ 

Polyneeiansy the distinct features of the rtibes of^ 443-4—decrease of 
population, 445—Mr. Saxe Bannister’s reasena for this 4edrea^ 

- 446 note —the * Maori,’ or-New Zealanders, 447^-*-6tali8tibe^ pegu 
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ktion, 447-S—disproportion of the sexes, 449-50—effect of an 
excess of males, 451-2—empirical law stiggested, 453-4—polygamy, 
455—emigration of the sexes not proportional, 456~^population 
of New Z^land, 457—Polynesia compared witli the United States 
and Ireland, 458—causes of deficiency of females, 459-60—infim- 
tickle among savages, 461-2—wars of savages, 463-4—health of 
the New Zealanders, 465-6—cannibalism, 467—temperance of the 
Polynesians, 468—future prospects of New Zealand, 469-71. 

R 

‘ Revolution de 1848, Histoire de la,’ par X, de Lamartine, review 
of, 228. See Lamartine, 

Roden^ Lord, and the Orange processions, 88 et seq. See Orange 
ProcetsUms, 

Romanoff t establishment of the House of, 199. See Ruteia, 

Ruesia^ its first encounter with the Turks, 196—sketch of the origin 
of the empire, 197—removal of its capital from Kiev to Vladimir, 
t^^-^nvasion of the Moguls, t5.—establishment of the Russian 
succession in the person of Ivan of Moscow, 198—consolidation of 
its power and foundation of the empire during the reign of the 
first Czar, Ivan the Great, ib, —failure of the House of Rurik, 199 
establishment of the dynas^ of Romanoff, ib. —its relations with 
Turkey, 199-201—declaration of war by Turkey against Russia, 
202—defeat of the Turks, ib, —enumeration of the various stages 
of advancement of Russian boundaries to the south, 203—second 
declaration of war by Turkey, ib, —its fatal results to the Turks, 
ib. —apprehensions of Turkey at the growing power of Russia, 206. 
See TVrAey. 

S 

Sanitary Reform, late progress in, 210—its object, 211—economy of 
sanitary measures, 212—prejudices such measures have to en¬ 
counter, 213—neglect of many of its details as vulgar, ib —sanitary 
regulations of the Jews and Romans, 214—duty of property in 
towns, 215—^relation between dirt and vice, 216-17—picture of a 
manufacturing town and suburbs, 218-19—Mr. Macaulay's des¬ 
cription of what the most fashionable parts of London were in the 
time of Charles II., 219—constitution of the Board of Health, 
220-22—local elective bodies, 223—^local boards under control of 
the Board of Health, 224-5—security in ^centralization of power 
and responsibility, 225-6—lo(»l abusive interests, 227—importance* 
of the middle classes understanding the question of sanitary reform, 
228-9. 

* SJiirley^ a Tale,’ by Currer Bell, review of, 155—mental equality of 
the feexes considered, 154-5—exc^ence of female musicians, 156— 

.. of female litterateurs, 157—question of the authorship of * Jane 
*Eyrc^* 158—‘its masculine vigour, ib, —^inferiority of * Shirley' to 
Eyre,’ 159—its harshness and incoherence, ib. —its unmis- 
tidceable power, but rudeness and affectation, 161—specimens of its 
end pbetic imagery, 162—graphic delineation of an interior, 
i|#S>-infeUmtous characters of its heroes, 163—fascinatioii of its 
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heroines, 164<—its sins against truth and nature, 165«—xhapsodj on 
Milton’s Eve, 167—powerful scene from * Shirley/ 169-72'^ 
poetic power of the authoress, 172-3—application to CurrerBellof 
Schiller’s remark on 'Corinne,* 173. 

Smith, the late Rev. Sydney, review of his * Elementary Sketches of 
‘ Moral Philosophy,* 356—Lord Jeffrey’s opinion of the work, 357-8 
—nature of the lectures, 359-60—extravagancies of metaphy¬ 
sicians, 361—scepticism falsely charged on metaphysics, 362— 
natural religion, 363—observations on the utility of ^e science of 
metaphysics, 364-5—the Rev. Sydney Smith’s lectures on wit and 
humour, 365-71—on the beautiful, 371-5—faculties of animals and 
men and faculties of beasts, 375-6—characteristics of the work, 
376-7. 

Soton, Mr. Grote's account of the reforms and character of, 134-7. 
See Grote. 

Solyman the Great, 187. See Turkey, 

Strzelecku Count, his evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Lords on the efficiency and success of Irish emigrants in Australia, 
25. See Colonization* 


T 

Taxation, British and Continental, works relating to, 471—British 
skill and intellect, 472—works of Thornton, Ricardo, Tooke, and 
Jones Loyd, 473—Mr. George Norman’s valuable pamphlet, ib, — 
the * groans of the Britons,’ 474-5—amount of remitted taxes, 476— 
limits to taxation, 476-8—effect of taxation trenching upon capital, 
478—proportion of population to taxation, 479-80—accumulation 
in England since the peace, 480-82—English finances compared 
with French, 483-4—with other foreign states, 485.6—financial 
condition of Ireland, 486-7—progressive reductions, 489—Mr. 
Norman’s estimate of our colonial expenditure, 490—French and 
English colonies, 491-2—dangers from pauperism* 493—M. Thiers 
on the well-being of the labouring classes, 494-5—better applica¬ 
tion of taxes, 495-6. 

Treaty of peace and friendship, the first struck between Turkey and 
a Christian state, 186. See Turkey, 

Turkey, its past and present position among the states of Europe, 175 
—old prophecies regarding the decay of the Ottoman empire, 174 
—dawnings of Turkish power, 175—notice of Ortogrul, 176—his 
son, Osman, 177—conmicsts of the House of Osman, 177-8—rela¬ 
tions between the Gre^s and Turks, 179—origin and progress of 
the power of the Janizaries, ISQ—assumption of the title of Sultan 

by Bujnzet I., ib _Bajnzet*s unfortunate contest w'ith Tiroour, 181 

—resumption of Turkish power in Asia, ib. —Mahomet L, ib. —his 
son, Amurath II., ib, —ctt[>ture of Constantinople, ib* —impoitance 
of Constantinople to the growing power of the Turks, 182—feeling 
of alarm throughout Europe, 182-3—contests between the Eu« 
Topeans and Turks, 184—superiority of Turkish discipline ftUd 
tactics over most of the European states, 184-5—gradual familiwrity 
between the Turkish and Christian states, 185—campaigns ^ 
Persia and Egypt, 185—first Christian alliances, 186-9—stren^ 
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grandeur of Turkey on its entry into the ‘European system/ 
and Solyman, 191—subsequent history of Turkey 
* and its ecomezion with Russia, 192-212. ike Rtusia. 


V 

yienma, Turkish siege of, 195. 

* ViUa^e Notary^ the,* by Baron Eotvos, translated by M. Wenok- 
ateni, review of, 479—notice of the author, 498—the Hungarian 
laadsoape, 499—outline of the story of ‘ the Village Notary,* oOO— 
distinction between Hungarian freemen and serfs, 501—state of 
the Jews in Hungary, 502-3—M. Wenckstern as a translator, 503. 


W 

‘‘ War upon the WildemeBs/ 47. 

Water^ supply of, to the metropolis, list of works relating to, 377— 
Pitz-Stephen’s account of London in the reign of Henry TL, ib .— 
water supply at the time of the Conqueror, ik^sii later times, 378 
—Peter Morrice’s contrivance for raising water at London Bridge, 
37^—Sir Hugh Middleton and the New River Company, 379— 
later water companies, 379—present supply of water, 3S0—sewage 
poured into the Thames, 381—quantity of organie matter in all 
lx>Ddon water, 382—consequences of water not being laid on, 383 
—connexion between physical uncleanliness and moral pollution, 
884— fever perpetuated from want of drainage, 385-^3—districts of 
81th are districts of crime, 387—economy of a supply of good 
water, 388— table of comparative mortality, 389—ne.ccssity of 
legislating for the poor, 391 -notice of several proposals for the 
supply of water of better quality, 392—the Thames and its tribu¬ 
taries, 393~report of Messrs. Walker and Leach, 394—combination 
and competition incompatible, 395—useless competition, 396—par¬ 
liamentary inquiries, 397~inadequacy of the principles of trade, 
396*9—amount of water-rents in the metropolis, 400—interest of 
aH classes in the water question, 401—springs poisoned by con¬ 
tamination with cesspools, 402—state of Bermondsey, 403—supply 
of water at various places at home and abroad, 404-5—amongst 
the Romansf, 405-6—works of beneficence immortal, 407-8. 

Z 

jSingkis JSkan, irruptions of, 176. 
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